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A FORTIFIED TOWER-HOUSE IN WADI JIRDAN 
(WAHIDI SULTANATE) —I 


By BRIAN Dos and R. B. SERJEANT 
(PLATES I-VIII) 


In September 1964 we were able, after considerable difficulty, to reach the 
village al-Jinainah (al-Junainah) of Wadi Jirdan (which we had already visited 
earlier in the year along the spectacular new road from Wadi 'Amaqin). In the 
afternoon of that day and early next morning before leaving to return to ‘Ataq 
we made a brief survey of the tower known as al-Muqaiyad—the subject of this 
article. The visit being so hurried and part of the work being carried out after 
dark, we were not able to record everything in quite the detail we should have 
wished. We are much indebted to Lt.-Col. Adrian Donaldson, D.8.0., M.B.E., 
the C.O., and Major 8. F. B. Francis, T.D., then of the 5th Battalion, Federal 
Regular Army, the latter escorting us to the mouth of Wadi Jirdän at ‘Ayadh, 
and for the generous hospitality they gave us at ‘Аад. We acknowledge with 
pleasure the courtesy of Shaikh Ruwais b. Mihsin b. Hasan Namari Hilali, Federal 
Councillor, who permitted us to survey the husn and supplied us with much in- 
formation on it, as also to his brother Hasan b. Mihsin. 

Wadi Jirdan, famed for its honey," is one of the most beautiful valleys in 
South Arabia, rich in musht (Polypodium crenatum) * and lb trees as well as 
other vegetation, with 12,000 damds of arable land, and full of pre-Islamic ruins 
and inscriptions. It has already been described, on the basis of data supplied by 
informants, by Landberg,? on the whole very accurately. Near its mouth lies 
‘Ayadh/‘Ayad village and fort, visited by Philby * who reports that it is not a 
very old village, but in this he is mistaken. Certainly it is not mentioned in 
Hamdani's Stfat Jaztrat al-‘ Arab under this name, but a MS in possession of the 
late Qadî of Huraidah, Saiyid ‘Ali b Salim al-‘Attäs, entitled Managib al-Shatkh 
‘Abdullah Bà ' Abbád, states that this saint (born 616/1219-20) of the celebrated 
*Abbád family, had followers in Jirdän, ‘Ayadh, which is described as garyah 
bi-Jirdāīn, Shabwah, Rakhyah, and Wadi Hadramawt. Again, Bal-Faqih 
al-Shihri 5 under the annals for the year 956/1549-50, speaks of the flight of 
Al ‘Amir to ‘Ayädh when threatened by the advance of the Kathiri Sultan on 
Shabwah. West of it stands the Salt Mountain, the revenues from which are a 
perpetual cause of dispute in the district; on our return we visited it also. On 


Ф г 

10. К. В. Serjeant, Prose and poetry from Hagramawt, London, 1951, Engl. pref., 11, Ar. 
text, 80. The Mangab of al-Bäridah offered us it like a sort of treacle which we ate by dipping the 
forefinger in it. The Таў al-'arüs, п, 319, quoting the Takmilah, places it between wadis ‘Amaqin 
and Habbän, spelling it Jurdän, and adding that it has some castles (qusür). 

з Û. de Landberg, Études sur les dialectes de V Arabie méridionale, 1, Hadramotlt, Leiden, 1901, 
849, from Forskäl. 

* Arabica, v, Leiden, 1898, 235 f. 

4 H. St. J. B. Philby, Sheba’s daughters, London, 1989, 326. 

5 For these two authors cf. BSOAS, хіп, 3, 1950, 589, xxv, 2, 1960, 244, хіп, 2, 1960, 292 f. 
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both occasions we visited the Mangab of the Al ‘Abd al-Haqq, al-Shaikh ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-Malik, in his village at al-Bäridah, who seems to be the 
mangad or, appeal-judge^meant by Hamilton ‘though his legal functions now 
appear to be much in abeyance. Al-Baridah is the hawtat qabr ‘Abd al-Haqq, 
the sacred enclave of ‘Abd al-Haqq's tomb, he being the ancestor of the family 
which possesses a musawwadah copy of his biography. 
Al-Jinainah village is situated on the edge of a hill, Haid al-Jibail, which lies 
just above the point where the Wadi al-'Alhànah ? from the south joins the 
Wadi Jirdàn running in a westerly and slightly northern direction to ‘Ayadh. 
Just below the village is the cultivated land (én), and on the hill-slope beyond it 
are zartbahs for animals with doors of the shijib type ® set in а wooden frame ; 
there are also zartbahs for millet-cane called mashwd haqq al-qagab (plates 1 and 
ш). Clay bats used as brick are made on the hill-slope above the village, and 
outside it is carried on the carpentry for the beams. ‘J/b-wood is used mostly, but 
another tree was also mentioned called wadf which is imdäd, presumably the 
mudad of Landberg,? the Grewia popolsfolia or shawhat. ‘Ilb-wood should be cut 
in the shi" season after kharif.19 
According to Landberg !! al-Jinainah, which belongs to the Hal Hasan of 
Namárah, contained in his day, i.e. some 70 years ago, 10 hugns and some 
houses, but although there are hugns belonging to the Hal Hasan in the near 
` vicinity at what would seem to be strategic points, there are only three in the 
actual village complex, Husn А1 Jid'&n on the northern Wadi Jirdän side, al- 
Muqaiyad, nearest to the Wadi al-‘Alhänah, and Husn Bil-Qàr. We noticed two 
- large cisterns (74biyah) in or close by the village excavated out of the ground, 
the older one (plate 1v(b)) in the village, lined with local lime, and the very recent 
one with imported cement. These hugns would, it is to be supposed, be described 
as zabin, i.e. manī‘, strong, defensible. A zaban is defined as a makän ghair 
murtafi‘ dla annah qawi, a place not high, but strong, or a makän murtafi‘ 
yatazabbantin f thi 'l-näs, a high place in which people fortify /defend themselves. 
From the number of storage rooms (suful) in al-Muqaiyad tower, it is to be 
deduced that during a siege the defenders would not lack for food, and water 
would be available from the cistern near-by. 


*(R.) A. (B.) Hamilton, The kingdom of Melchior, London, 1949, 164. His suggestion that 
this is part of the ancient legal system of Ma‘in is fanciful. Families in which the office of appeal- 
judge is hereditary exist in other places beeides al-Baridah. 

1 See Н. v. Wissmann’s map, Aden Protectorate, Sheet 1, 1: 500,000, published by the Royal 
Geographical Society, London, 1957, co-ordinates 47^1' x 14°14’. It was only possible partially 
to check the Arabio of the names of this map and this name supplied by Shaikh Ruwais should 
be substituted for al-‘Alh of the map. Additional names of hill features supplied by him are 

pem X, to the north, 35155 L Jæ (for the map’s J. Bazarah) to the south, and three 
names, Le du c “oy y yat Lo c f gall اليد‎ to the west. 

* of. E. Rossi, ‘ Terminologia delle costruzioni nel Yemen ’, A Francesco Gabrieli, Roma, 1964, 
351-7, citing ghujbah, a little window, and shij‘, в door. 

9 Glossaire daitnois, Leiden, 1920-42, 2699. 

1? of. R. B. Serjeant, ' Star-calendars and an almanac from south-west Arabia’, Anthropos, 
XLIX, 3-4, 1054, 456. 
Arabica, v, 243. 
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The Namärah tribe of the ancient Bani Hilal, so famous for its epic of migra- 
tion to North Africa, inhabits Wadi Jirdän,!? and is divided into four houses 
(diyàr), Al Hasan, al-‘Atif, al-Sirai', and al-Dubàb. Other Hilali tribes in nearby | 
territories are the Khalifah of al-Hädinah/Häzinah, the well-known Nisiyinof 
Markhah, traditionally reputed to have acquired this name because they were | 
forgotten or left behind in the great Hilàli migration, and the Al Madi of Wadi _ 
‘Amd in western Hadramawt.! The ancestor of all these Hilali tribes is Numaiy, . 
one of whose sons, Salih b. Numaiy is described as Sahib Markhah, the forbear of 
the Nisiyin, and Numair b. Numaiy is the ancestor of the J irdàn Namarah. B 
Qàr is the ancestor of the Lamadi (Al Madi), some of whom dwell in Jirdàn, and 
Khalifah b. ‘Tibah, whom they called after his mother (sammaw-h bi-umm-ah), 
the ancestor of the Khalifah. The Ilahin ! presumably the ‘Ilih south of J ibàlal 
Nisiyin, are, they say, a section ( fasilah) of the Bani Hilal—Ihnd ikhwah ‘We are — 
brothers". Numair b. Numaiy was said to be amir of all the Hilälis, and today the _ 
‘aqil of all the Bani Hilal and shaikh of the AlHasanoftheNamürah,Sálihb.Sa5d _ 
b. Muh b. ‘Ali b. Hasan, Qà'im al-Qadimah, lives a little further down the wüdi _ 
from al-Jinainah at al-Nuqaiyib. uU 

There is much more to be said of the history of the Bani Hilal in these parts — 
where it remains a living memory, and where poems of the celebrated Hilali _ 
cycle are still known, although no doubt the radio is fast killing the memory of _ 
them. As Jirdän lies in a region of ancient Arabian culture the Hilãlî tradition is — 
of very considerable interest. Qarn Barirah,!5 a little eminence at the foot o. 
the cultivation there, is said to be the ruins of a Hilali village—there are th 
relatively recent buildings on it. E 

Nowadays at least, it seems that only in time of war does the family come _ 
into al-Muqaiyad tower, described as a husn haqg Al ‘Ali b. Talib Al Hasan al- — 
Hilaliyin, and all live in the same room. Wagt al-huraibah, the time of war, is | 
contrasted with wagt al-‘äfiyah, the time of peace (sulh) or security (aman), 
‘Afiyah seems to have been used in this sense in early Islam,!* and also by the _ 
Hadrami historian Shanbal 17 in his annals for the year 913/1507-8 in the phrase, 
‘ala ’l-tib wa“ l-‘afiyah. E 


Description of Husn al-Mugaiyad (fig. 1) 

We approached al-Muqaiyad and its enceinte by way of the perimeter track 
along the west side of the village, turning up the short lane on the right (plate I1), 
paved with flat stones or rock called sirf, /sarf, to the main gate (plate v(a)). 
On the wooden threshold (mirdam) of the gateway there was blood—an animal : 





















12 of. F. A. Mukhlis, Studies and comparison of the cycles of the Bana Hilal romance, PhD. : 
thesis, University of London, 1964. ; 

13 Prose and poetry, 12. 

14 C, de Landberg, Arabica, ту, Leiden, 1897, 14 f. 

15 'This place, which has been seen in a MS vocalized as Burairah, is discussed by H. von 
Wissmann, ‘ Al-Barira in Girdän ', Le Muséon, LXXV, 1-2, 1962, 177-209. 

18 of, Nasr b. Muzähim al-Mingari, Waq'at Siffin, second ed., Cairo, 1382/1962-3, 16, 99, 
passim. ` 

17 of. BSOAS, xii, 2, 1950, 291. 
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had been sacrificed for barakah, which, for brevity's sake, may be rendered so 
| as to obtain benign influence,!* because of the sikin, household ghosts or jinn. 
А fettered woman, al-Muqaiyadah, they told us, goes up and down the stairs 
` inside the husn—hence its name—but no tale of why she should be haunting it 
was forthcoming. This may be one reason why people no longer actually live in 
it, In deference to this belief we abandoned the idea of spending the night there 

d bivouacked by the wadi-bed. 

On the right-hand side of the entrance gate was a little cupboard-like door 

lagah) 19 with some carving on it, set in the mud outer wall. This is opened so 
the wooden a (qid) can be inserted i in the wooden lock (gaishamah) 20 of 












— lon alao pene E tein Мадад Lo: à wooden dotr-lonk, 
ef wen Дойшшой, 690, gäshimah, boite de la serrure en bois. It was described as, 
ml : ets e ы شر ونصف»‎ Ph ut she مزلاج‎ 
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Egypt 3" also, up to fairly modern times. The lock which is sketched as it 
appears from the inner side of the entrance gate (fig. 2) consists of a sliding bolt 
(mslsin),** shown here in the open position ; when it is pushed home to the right, 
wooden teeth fall into holes on its upper surface and hold it in position. The bolt 
can be released and drawn to the left, when a jaw-bone shaped key is inserted, 
via the opening at the end-block of the misin, under the holes, the pegs on the 
upper surface of the key then pushing up the teeth which have engaged in the 





Fra. 2. Drawing of look at gate of al-Muqaiyad enceinte 


holes, thus allowing the milstn-bolt to run freely back. Arabs may often be seen 
with the wooden key stuck in the belt, behind the dagger perhaps, if they are 
armed. 

Almost everywhere in south-west Arabia one finds the metal padlock made 
in the Yemen, the Ghuthaimi lock.“ In the northern Yemen one sees actual 
locks of local manufacture with a very long key, and people still seem indeed 
to make these nowadays. 

To revert now to the entrance gate to al-Muqaiyad enceinte, it may be per- 
ceived that into the clay of the wall over the gate, as also over other gates 
external or internal, thorns have been set—this is called tahbir. One assumes 


п E. W. Lane, Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, London, 1895, 38. 

3% Perhaps equivalent to malsan of Gloss. dat., 2629, ‘ boucle ’. 

a of. Arabica, v, 89. Writing over 75 years ago, Landberg says the Ghuthaim make these 
looks in San‘a’; this is not so now, nor are they made at Sa‘dah. He says they used to be made in 
Wadi ‘Ain in Baïhän al-Asfal, and that traditionally there was an iron industry in Baihin and 
Marib, and suggests this is an ancient pre-Islamic industry. Cf. also R. B. Serjeant, ' A metal 
padlock and keys from South Arabia ', Man, tox, 1959, no. 65, р. 49. Regulations for the manu- 
facture of wooden locks may be found in R, Levy (ed.), T'he Ma'ülim al-qurba . .. of... Ibn 
ai-Ukhuwwa (‘Gibb Memorial’ Series, NS, хп), London, 1938, Ar. text, 237 (288), Engl. ab- 
stract, 95. 
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these thorns are intended as protection against wild animals. The wooden gate 
(stddah) consists of perpendicular planks bound by horizontal cross-pieces known 
as alzawüfir hagg al-siddah, and by decorated iron flanges. The knocker 
(hilgah) has a clapper (mismär al-hilgah). A sugqátah is a bolt on the top of the 
gate. 

The precincts of the husn are a complex of yards, stables, and other domestic 
buildings, but, while the photographic mosaics give a general impression of the 
layout, we had too short a time to ascertain precisely how much of this consti- 
tutes the appurtenances of al-Muqaiyad, and to what extent and why there is 
intercommunication with other properties. 

Passing through the entrance gate to enter the yard, one is confronted by 
a heap of night-soil from the lavatory, showing as a projection in the wall of 
the husn in the front of plate rr, along with the gutter which carried off liquid 
separately to spill on to the open yard. The stones lying about this part of the 
yard may possibly have been employed for cleansing, though, in Hadramawt, 
clods of hard earth ( fugsh) from the field usually serve for this purpose. 

To the right of the entrance gate is a court (hawsh, pl. hawatsh) for sheep and 
goats (ghanam), with a stair leading to a roofed stable (sirih) also for ghanam. 
Inside the stable is а méfa oven (plate v(b)) for making khubz, Arab bread, and 
a fire-place (mawgid) ; there are recesses (ідал) in the walls for shelves, wooden 
pegs (watad) set in the walls for hanging things, and, in both the husn and out- 
buildings, poles (mtfwah) *4 running from wall to wall, upon which they hung 
carpet-bedding (firdsh), etc. The pillars of wood in these buildings to hold up 
cross-beams are called rakizah (pl. rakäyiz) and the capital (kabsh) * is called 
here ras al-rakizah.?* Rue (harmal) *” and датай (Euphorbia garad.) are pounded 
in here on a stone, the latter, or perhaps both, used in tanning (lidmdn).?® 
Upon the smooth clay walls were smears of garad where the tanners had wiped 
their hands to clean up after the process of tanning. Hither in this stable or one 
of the other large rooms next to it were some very large jars for storage purposes, 
and a large cauldron (burmah) of an unusual squarish shape. Bundles of millet- 
cane (gasab), mainly used for animal fodder, lie pitched down in the court. In 
this district camels were formerly used for transport, as is still the case to a 
more limited extent, but they had no horses. Horses are in any case rare in 
south-west Arabia, and were only used for riding. 


“Abi Bakr b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Khatib al-Angäri al-Tarimi (ob. 1352/1933-4), 
al-Fatdwa al-náfi'ah fi masa^il al-ahwal al-wigi‘ah, Cairo, 1900, 104, writes, сә» if this be the 
same word ? 

35 For kabgh in this sense, of. Ibn Tülün, Mufakahat al-khillan fi hawadith al-zaman, Cairo, 
1062-4, rr, 117. ' 

3% cf. R. B. Serjeant, ‘ Building and builders in Hadramawt', Le Muséon, uxi, 3-4, 1949, 
281, 283, where the rakizah has the shape of a formalized palm-tree. 

37 The medical uses of harmal are described by Yüsuf b. "Umar...b. Rasül al-Ghassini, 
al-Mu'tamad fi 'I-adwiyat al-mufradah, second ed., Cairo, 1951, 92. The author, writing towards 
the close of the seventh/thirteenth century, does not, however, mention that it is used in tanning. 

** Daman in this sense does not appear to be reported elsewhere and its ordinary sense is 
‘dung’, which is used in tanning in, at least, parts of South Arabia. 
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Agricultural instromen we saw in various s places i in the outbuildi 
cluded a sort of mallet (mifjäh) to break up clods of earth ( jahal) in the fie 
wooden pitch-fork (mish‘abah) fig. 3, made of ‘ilb to carry fodder, an axe-h 
(fas) fig. 4, a small well-pulley wheel (dirjah). 








Fre. 3. Piteh-fork (mish‘abah) of *ilb-wood 


these are mostly of black gu M but other natural colonis are use 
Woollen balls are lying about, obviously for weaving carpets of this t 
with local variations, are to be seen all up the eastern side of the Y 
Khawlàn, ‘Ayal Siraih, etc. In Baibàn these are called farig, but, in so 
parts of the country, hanabil. In Baihan, according toa fairly rece 
notice, black goat-hair is dearer than sheep’s wool, and it takes a whole 
make one hanbal, working from dawn to dusk. Baihàn is also famous for mal 
habawat (sing. habwah), the bands of cloth the tribesmen loop round the kn: 
and small of the back when sitting on their haunches, but coloured bande a 
now imported, probably from Japan, as well. B 

In the second court on the right, a covered doorway leads off to a dwellin 
house which has, on the left of the entrance to its yard, a privy, the spoil 
which would be removed by way of the short re-entrant from the perime 
track. Just before the covered door-way there is a small covered stable with a 
wooden Kalb (fig. 5) set in the wall to which a donkey can be tethered ; this has a 





Fic. 5. Wooden kalb for tethering donkey 










slatted door of the type known as shijib, the side-posts being called 
А shijib can be seen in plate т, the slats mostly made of palm-jarids. 
he stone foundation plinths of the husn and its outbuildings are known as 
sds and the clay wall above is called jadar. These walls are constructed of sun- 
dried clay bats (libnah) measuring approximately 19 in. x 12 in. x 3 in. thick, 
е corresponding size in ‘Ayädh being 17-18 in. х 12in. x 2] in. The bats are 
made of mud (khulb) 2° mixed with straw of the millet known as fahaf /tuhuf 
(Eragrostis abyssinica) *? to form a mixture known as diyäd. The spaces in the 
.. rough clay bat wall of dry libn bricks are filled in with soft khulb puddled for 
. this purpose into a paste, and smoothed over. The interior wall surfaces after 
. being plastered with mud are often, in the case of living and reception rooms, 
whitewashed with nüraA, though not in this kusn. The action of applying the 
smooth surface to the wall is called mahad, the wall then being described as 
mstructed of libn mamhidah; this finish is carried about half-way up the 
husn. Signs of weathering seem to show on the walls of the upper storeys of the 
husn which is, after all, to judge by the dated lintel, over two and a quarter cen- 
es old, but in Saiwün of Hadramawt, one or two mud houses are reckoned to 
ve stood for no less than five centuries. 
In all three towers the ends of the beams supporting the floors of the three 
p storeys project a few inches outside the walls. A narrow wooden shelf has 
зеп run along the top of each row of beam-ends in order to throw the rain off 
the walls beneath ; we registered no name for these shelves, Flat stones (salil) 
defined as ld hajar wa-là fin, neither stone nor clay, Landberg’s ?! * dalles plates ’, 
re used to proof the parapets against rain with which, then it seems, Jirdän 
st be well favoured. We cannot ever recollect seeing in this district the 
laborate thick polished plaster-work of the larger towns in Wadi Hadramawt, 
d even the roof of the husn was of mud over the retaining flat salil stone. Nor 
. in al-Jinainah do we remember seeing windows and other apertures picked out 
_ in whitewash as is so common in other distriets of the Federation and the 
. Yemen. Where the neighbouring Upper ‘Awlaaï territory is concerned, Mubärak 
. ‘Abdullah al-Tawsali stated that it was only on such festive occasions as a 
_ marriage that this whitewash was applied. The windows are small and set low 
_ down, quite near the floor—upon which people sit on rugs or palm-leaf mats, 
 reclining on cushions. Windows consist of a simple frame with a central mul- 
& ion, and are fitted, on the outside, with small wooden shutters. 








































2 29 Defined by Gloss. dat., 628, as ‘ terre mélée d'eau, boue compacte et visqueuse produite 
раг la pluie ou le sel”. А Yemeni informant described khulab [sic] as al-turab al-ma'jün bi l-ma, 

. in words similar to al-Jawhar al-shaffaf of ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Khatib. SOAS photocopy, tale, 432. 

. Видів a Mukalla word for a mixture of clay and dung. 

oo M0 ef. GB. Naval Intelligence Division, Western. Arabia and the Red Sea, London, 1946, 

482, 595. 

FP Arabica, v, 239. This appears to be an ancient word if the suggestion of Professor A. F. L. 

` Beeston, ‘ The ritual hunt’, Le Muséon, LXI, 3-4, 1948, 190, regarding inscription Philby 84, be 

accepted. It is Yemeni colloquial Arabic. Of. al-Anisi, Tarji^ al-atyar, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahmän 

, al-Iryáni and ‘Abdullah . . . al-Aghbari al-Fá'ishi, Cairo, 1369/1949-50, 312: — allo an Ji 
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In an өйө: article (see p. 6, n. 26) attention Бан already] hoen drawn t 
wooden columns carved to represent a formalized palm-tree, degenerating 
Hadramawt often into so abstract a form as not to be recognizable as such. О 
the external mud and plaster decoration of some of the older houses, that of 
late Saiyid Salih b. ‘Ali al-Hamidi for example, palm motives in shallow reli 
were used. The window of traditional type, however, is yet more obviously 
representation of the two plants most essential to the Hadrami, the palm and . 
dhurah millet. In the typical windows (plate ут) photographed in 1964 in Saiyid | 
‘Ali b. ‘Aqil’s house in Saiwün, the mullion unquestionably represents а palm 
trunk, the rough patterned surface being rendered into a neat fretted desig: 
while the fretting of the lower half of the window is a stylized representation of 
millet field, the larger lozenges being the heads of millet. The cross-bar is 
easily explainable, unless it be the top of a more distant field of millet indicated 
in a sort of primitive perspective! In northern Yemen a constantly recurring . 
motive, especially in external plaster-work, and notably on mosques and the 
domes, seems to be the young dhurah plant. Perhaps these motives had s 
religious significance in pre-Islamic Arabia if one may assume they were used on 
ancient buildings. In al-Muqaiyad, however, the windows are of. simple i 
angular shape and uncarved. oe 

A projecting sleeve (bakrah) shows on the east flank of the husn over its ouly 
door, at the lower end of which is a machicolation for defence so that the do 
way can be commanded by firearms, while a second bakrah on the wes 
forms part of the garde-robe. The main construction of the husn is entire 
mud with, of course, wooden rafters and frames for doors and windows. _ 

. The husn has a single door centred in the east side (plate viz and fig. 6) 
a few steps leading up to it. The clay sill underneath the door-frame 
maqwa * and the wooden base of the frame musd‘id al-lanah, the jambs o 
posts länah, and the top mirdam. The door, known as farkh, 33 four feet hig 
constructed of thick *ilb-wood like the entrance gate, i.e. with vertical pl 
held together by carved cross-bars and strengthened with decorated ir 

flanges or mountings. The cross-bars are fastened to the door with the larg 
round-headed nails ?* (often coated with shiny tin) commonly used in Ha 
mawt. The door and the planks above it are carved, the latter with an inser 
tion in the archaic native script of the country which one sees along with oth 
pre-Islamie, graffiti in numerous places on rocks or masonry, as well as in the © 
handwriting of older men today, though it is unfortunately disappearing owing _ 
to the teaching of rug ah in the new schools, with, perhaps, the erroneous notion 
that it is somehow superior. The Arabic, which was deciphered with the aid of. 
Ruwais b. Mihsin al-Raiyis—as far as was possible, runs as follows. 






















32 From our notes it is regrettably not quite certain that the maqwá is the clay under B. 
wooden sill, and the vocalization of musd‘id is also dubious. CE 

зз Farkh commonly means a bastard, as well as а chicken. 

34 The Museum of Ethnology, Cambridge, has an example of this kind of nail. 
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| الى الله‎ uad بسلسخ محمد‎ зэ 4 E 
JAN... ab... Au رجب‎ „2 


Year 1145 а.н. [1732 A.D.].. Whosoever is with God, God is with him and 
pardons him. Praise to God alone. The end of the month of Rajab, date . 


art | broken off]. Muhammad the faqir ilā Allāh, Salih b. Tahir... [illegible to 
us]—God pardon him’. 


х through door 
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This Muhammad b. Salih was not known to Ruwais, so it void seem that 
very memory of him has perished unless his name be found still preserved i in som 
local book of genealogies—which is not impossible. v 
The small hole to the right of the door into which the hand is queria. 
place the key in the lock was called ghawlagah ; it is similar to the larger hole 
the entrance gate in all respects. On the inside of the door are three locks 
bolts, the qaishamah which was also described as iglid, the marfadah-bolt, and 
the bolt at the top side of the door termed ghalg. A draw-rope is attached to the 
door so that it can be opened from an upper room, and as we recorded no speci 
name for it, the Hadrami term majarr was probably used. : 


The interior of al-Muqaiyad 

Al-Muqaiyad consists of a ground-floor (al-siddah), above which are 
storeys (gasr) as well as a roof floor called here and in Hadramawt raum, | 
ancient word found in a pre-Islamic inscription from Baihan.** Upon this : 
is set a little square turret, in a ruinous state in al-Muqaiyad but still pet 
preserved in the other two towers. : 


1. The ground floor (al-siddah) (fig. 7) 
A passage, called al-siddah runs straight from the door to the stairs at the 
back of the hugn, thus dividing the ground floor into two halves. The area at the 
foot of the stairs is called bab al-siddah. Abū ‘Ubaid al-Qasim b. Sallam : 
Harawi (d. 224/838) % defines al-suddah as al-sagifah fawq bab al-dar, and 
he says it means al-bab nafsu-hu. This sense appears to apply here, th 
assumes that the ground floor is called al-siddah because it contains th 
or more usually the gate, to the house. The floor is, as in the rest of the he 
made of mud. | 
On the right, as one enters the door, is a quern (nathan) dur їшї 
grain and, in Wahidi country, the guest on the upper floors, while he is yet _ 
drinking qishr-coffee and eating dates, will hear stone ringing on stone as the __ 
dhurah is ground to make the good coarse meal bread to entertain him. The sheep | 
selected for his meal by his host is brought into the reception room for him to 
approve, feeling its belly for fatness, before it is slaughtered outside. As the _ 
family, were al-Muqaiyad inhabited, sleeps on the ground floor during the winter 
cold, all their household gear (màn) is kept here in the sif rooms, such as the 
minhäz or mortar for pounding the coffee bean and spices, and their bedding 
(firash), though this latter is generally hung on the pole (mitwah) running above, — 
behind, and parallel with the door, across the passage from one wall to the other. _ 
On each side of the main passage are two doors leading into the four rooms . 
(sif, pl. sufül) of the ground floor, the sifl under the stair on the left having a 
very small low door. A khalfah is a little recess or fägah in а sif, but there 








35 of. R. LeBaron Bowen and F. P. Albright, Archaeological discoveries in South Arabia (Publi- 
cations of the American Foundation for the Study of Man, п), Baltimore, 1958, 148—4 (Jamme 
405). Cf. al:-Fatäwä al-náfi'ah, 269, where raim means sath, roof. 

38 K al-ajnäs, ed. Imtiyaz ‘Ali ‘Arshi, Bombay, 1938, 28. ee 
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Fun. 7... Ground floor plan with outer gate and gates to storage yards 





where on the ground floor a window or aperture, for security reasons obviously, 
nd this would also keep the floor warm in the winter. In the siff grain (habb, 
ат) and other things would be stored. Animals do not come inside the sufal 
X houses here as they do in some of the bigger domestic buildings of northern 
Yemen and in parts of the Federal sultanates, but remain outside in the courts 
айла) around the house. 








s Stairs » (tri or таай) leading from the ground Robe. passage e (dal) with а shelf 
s (uy: running along the stair-wall c ; 
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The Майа s (йит ог тщ, fig. 8). are set pond а sort ب‎ pier Xr со 
(ma‘siirah) in the south-west corner of the house which runs up through all 
floors to the roof. A sort of shelf (siff) is, in places, run along a side-wall of t 
staircase, parallel with the floor. Sarh is the name of the transverse wood 
support of short thin split logs or branches which holds the mud steps a + 
stair. е 





2. The first floor (fig. 9) . 
This comprises four small and very dark sufiil rooms with low doors, used 
for the storage of grain or goods, and kept locked. There are no windows о 
apertures on this floor either, and the darkness, were an enemy to enter t 
husn in daytime, would operate in favour of the inmates who can see their 
about, while a person entering from the glare outside has to gropa his way 


3. The second floor (fig. 10) n 
There are three sufūl rooms on this storey, and apertures only, for light alled | 
mishwaf (pl. mashäwif) 3” to admit light or to act as loop-holes. In the pass 
outside the rooms which were locked, was a heap of fine dust (turáb)-—they bu 
grain in this dust so that it will not go bad. The types of grain which woul 
stored in this way would be millet (dhurah), musaibili (Setaria italica), duk 
or bulrush millet, and takaf. 


4. The third floor (fig. 11) 
— "This floor contains two sufil,3* one of which is the lavatory баданд, fig 2) 
called, in some parts of Hadramawt at least, makhwal (pl. makhawil)3* T 
is a little antechamber which might be used to house the large water jars 
of fired clay, the water being employed for general domestic purposes, thou 
obtain cool water for drinking, a goatskin will be hung up in a current. 
This is separated by a partition-screen (which, though we recorded no. 
name for it, might be called müfir), from the actual garde-robe. As remar! 
earlier the garde-robe projects over the entrance-court—the technical ten 
bakrah,*® applied to this projection, seems properly to apply to any piece of th 








эт Muh. b. Hashim, Так al-dawlat al-Kathiriyah, Cairo, 1948, 160, calls the Manet, 

ipie‏ أو ثقب slabi a dab‏ يوضع 45 علق au Gus PUTA‏ الرصاص 

33 The slight dois between our notes and the plan here, the latter showing. tj 
rooms, arises from our being unable to enter the locked rooms but on the basis of the doors 
are assumed. 

39 Saif al-Qu'aiti, al-Amthàl wa ’l- aqwai al- Hadramiyah, MS in Haidarabad, India, 106, 
reports a proverb, batèl 4 دخلن‎ girul ومن سار‎ ‘one who accompanies poultry will be taken _ 
by them into lavatories’. Hens are always to be seen in Hadramawt pecking around the foot qu 
of the ‘long drop °. This may be why tribal people often regard them as unfit for eating. - 
sense of the proverb is presumably that if one keeps bad or worthless company it will bring one 
into trouble. Al-Qu'aiti calls the makhwil ‘ bait al-tahürah'. The word is used in Tarim. — | 

39A question sent to Saiyid ‘Alawi b. ‘Abdulläh . . . Al al-Shaikh Bü Bakr in Aden produced 
the reply that bakrah was where the beam was placed to build the sagf, ceiling, which is a possi 
sense from other comparative material, but it is difficult to accept this here. Не also cor 
marda“: to be an error for m r d m which he defines as a hole in the bakrah, but this | ів. 
difficult to accept. 
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А FORTIFIED TOWER-HOUSE. IN. WADI JIRDAN (WAREDE BLAME 










building that stinks out keid the side of the house-wall, ib аз, for instante, 
the small projections that may be perceived on the battlements of some of hese Ü 
hugns. | 

The lavatory is of course of the Asiatic type, a small platform, the hol 
which is called marda‘,*° while the pipe or gutter to the side of it, conveying 
urine and ablution-water outside and clear of the mud wall of the hugn, is cal led. 
mara: This section of the room has also a triangular shelf (riff) in one corns 
and matäwih for hanging clothes. Were it іп actual use there would also be here | 
water-zirs and a scoop for ablution, clods of earth or perhaps pebbles in a _ 
receptacle, and most likely an incense-burner with charcoal and lubdn-franki: 
cense. While incense is burned as an air-sweetener it is to be remembered i 
the tahárah is a favourite haunt of the j jinn, so that fumigation with incense n 
have a second aim, i.e. that of appeasing these spirits. In Hadramawt the di 
spoil of the tahdrah is carried in donkey panniers to spread on the fields and 
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Fie. 12. Plan of lavatory (fahárah) on third floor 





has a a | market value, though small—during the second World War when iles e 
was à shortage, the Kathiri government even put a control on the price ofthis | 
commodity in some of the towns of the state. We cannot say whether it is used 

here for manuring the fields, for it might be that the floods bring down sufficient _ 
silt bearing organic matter which, combined with animal manure from the. | 
hawsh would make the Jirdän people less reliant on human manure. The | 
efficiency of this type of tahárah and lack of offensiveness may be contrasted | 
with the custom in some of the otherwise highly civilized villages of northern | 
Yemen where the roof is used for this purpose. Curiously enough too a British | 
official inspecting the Jewish quarter in Aden some time in the 1920’s found this _ 
was the custom there at least in some houses.*? | 


The all bee-hive 
Near the tahárah, set in the western external wall is a hole which i is s th 

















4L, W.C. van den Berg, Le Hadhramout et les colonies arabes dans l Archipel indien, Bate 
1886, 67, mur'üd. An alternative spelling is mir'àd, BSOAS, xxvu, 1, 1964, 47. 1 
4 One hears of tribesmen seeking blood-revenge, lying in wait outside the bm of the : 
enemy to shoot him in the fahdrah. mm 










ге (jibh) 4 for bees (nib) *4 this seems a feature of other husns 
e e do not know why the hive should be sited here nor with which room it 
linked on the inside. In Wadi Yashbum of Upper ‘Awlaqi country the practice 
› build a hollowed-out log into the clay wall of the hugn, running in parallel 
ith the course of the wall. An entrance-hole to the outside surface of the wall is 
. made in the middle of the log so that the bees have free passage to and fro. The 
. two ends of the log, which are accessible from the room inside, are stopped up 
|| with clay ; the bees store their honey in the right and left arms of the shallow 
T-shaped hive thus formed. By simply breaking open the clay stopping of one 
. of the arms inside the house the rich round honeycomb can be extracted. In the 
_ Wahidi village al-Khabr in the summer of 1954 two kinds of honey were avail- 
o, baghiyah, the top and choice part at a тай and a rub‘ for a riyal, but khulf 
ie honey at the bottom only fetched а riyäl for two rails. At al-Qàrah of north 
















2. 13. Round wooden box (Ehaishah) with stopper and perforations for holding a queen bee, 
: approximately quarter-size. The base-plate is also perforated 









[emen the first honey season was stated to be in al-khämis when bees eat of the 
dubb tree (unknown) and the second in al-sábi* when they eat of the flowers of 
bunn (coffee), ‘db, and all sweet flowering trees and shrubs. 

In Abyan of the Fadli sultanate near Aden, Mr. Stephen Day, then of 
Aden Political Service, purchased a container, called khaishah (fig. 13) for the 
. queen bee. It is circular, of turned wood, and perforated with small holes; 
the base-plate, also perforated, is a circular piece fitted into the khaishah, and the 
d top is closed with a wooden stopper. The queen bee is fed by the bees through 
the holes and, as anyway they say, water is brought on the bees’ wings to the 
.. queen, and thamar, which ought to mean fruit but must obviously refer to what 
a ses bees collect from flowers. The South Arabians think the queen bee is a male 














00729) 'Alawi b. Tahir, K al-shdmil, Singapore, 1359/1940, 203, says that Jubak (plur.) are round 
: hollow pottery (khazaf) which when joined end to end are used as pipes, the joins sealed with 
v nürah, i.e. lime beaten up with cotton and oil. Cf. Ah. b. “Alî al-Maqrizi, Nakl ‘ibar al-nahl, ed. 
. Jamal al-Din al-Shaiyäl, Cairo, 1365/1946, 20, 25, jibk, and 70, on differences in zakál. al-'asal. 
8 * For verses on bees sce BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1964, 64; Prose and poetry, Engl. pref., 21. Ibn 

Маја (0. Ferrand, Instructions nautiques . .., Paris, 1921-8, t, 83a) alludes to nawb. al-‘asal 
2. al-musammá *inda-nà al-d ni. Al-Subki, Pabagat al-Shafi'iyah, Cairo, 1964-7, 11, 202-3, has nüb.. 

- p I Eran  al- Hayát al-sa'idah fi Hadramawt, Singapore, 1953, 7, has the phrase 11 الوب‎ 
کل ا‎ 3 евз" Moy bees and honey in every hive’. Sumár = jibh.. 
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and regard it as a kind of Arab chief. If the Shaikh (queen bee) dies, the owner _ 
selects a new one and puts it in the khaishah-box. Each day a different contingent _ 
(firgah) of bees goes out collecting while the others rest, but the Amir remains v 
where he is, not going out with them (al-mir gälis, mà yarüh). They appear to _ 
entertain ideas about the bees as censors of morals, for, said a Fadli tribesman, 
if one does not pray (md yusalli) the bees do not stay ! N 

The Islamic jurists, as Yahya b. Adam # points out, are at some variance _ 
with regard to the taxation of honey. Mu‘adh b. Jabal, the Companion of the _ 
Prophet sent by him to the Yemen, did not collect а tax on it, while Qudámah | 
b. Ja‘far * states that the Prophet.collected a tax of one skin of honey ** in te 
In medieval Rasülid Yemen the revenue on honey was an important enoug 
item to figure in the fiscal schedules, being paid in kind. So Muhammad Ahm: 
Nu‘män when he complains of the tithes on honey in his al- Ta^mim fi ?*--Yaman 
a riposte to Imim Ahmad’s celebrated poem attacking Jamal ‘Abd al-Nà 
and nationalization, cannot find support in either the Prophet's practice or the 
custom of Yemenite rulers ! P 


5. The fourth floor (fig. 14) 


Between the third and fourth floors is a square window (mashla‘), somet! 
like a mishwaf or loop-hole, and on the stairs above this are other such windo 
An ‘ukrah, of which there are quite a few in the walls of the upper floor 
strategic points commanding what lies below, is a loop-hole for the bund 
musket or rifle. We bought in the village muskets with silver mounting 
- with a number of teeth of the габат (hyrax) set in beeswax stuck on to it, 
-powder-horns plated with brass and silver, and brass horns for the primer 

one of the muskets still had a length of the wick/match-thread ( fatilah) ай 
toit. x 










































45 A. Ben Shemesh, T'axation in Islam, 1, Leiden, 1958, 34. Al-Baladhuri, trans, P. К. Hi 
The origins of the Islamic state, Columbia, Beirut, 1966, 87, cites the case where Thaqif of al-Ta' 
had failed to pay one skin of honey in ten—as they used to do to the Prophet. The Caliph ‘Umar 
ordered them to do so or their valley would not be protected, i.e. probably not remain à hima. 
48 A. Ben Shemesh, Taxation in Islam, x, Leiden, 1965, 39-40. Cf. в1-8Һай", al-Umm. ; 
Cairo, 1321/1903-4—1326/1908-9, п, 33. Abii ‘Ubaid, K al-amwäl, Cairo, n.d., 496-7, says thata - 
girbah of middling size is taken on every ten as *ushr. Another source says а tenth is taken on 
honey from the plain but a fifth from mountain honey. Others say no sadagah is payable on | 
it at all. Ses 
47 Zigq is given the usual sense of * wineskin ° by Ben Shemesh, and is called, inaccurately, à _ 
‘ vase? by Hitti, but the term is not restricted to wineskins. South Arabians now store their 
honey in bottles or tins, but as late as 1964 іп Dali‘ they used to keep it in gourds with а tiny | 
window eut out in the side, and the piece used as a stopper. In Daw'an tins of a circular shay 
are made from old kerosene tins by local tinsmiths to hold the circular comb. aoo 
48 Published on 8 December 1961, probably in Cairo. There is an amusing play on the word — 
ta’mim which can be understood as * nationalization ’ or as ‘ imümization ’. EE e 
4 A certain Shaikh Husain b. Muh. b. al-Husain Ibriq al-Hadrami al-Habbini composed i a 
1216/1801-2 Тай al-ikhwün al-kirém wa-badhl al-nagihah fi Ltaharruz min Yam alti 
wa-af ‘Gli-him al-qabibah; the original is in Tarim, but a photocopy is in the possession of R. В. 
Serjeant. Though this book is concerned with the north Yemen tribe of Yam, Makramis, the — 
author hails from the Wahidi capital, and his book has much to say of the musket, its parts and — 
its employment. UN 




















Coffee-hearth (тай) 


Men's reception room 
(mahdarah) 
















| (mawqid); 
Window Î Se fig. 15 


Projecting sleeve (bakrah) with two view holes 
(marda*) at foot of internal recess 5/8" high 


| the right as you ascend the stairs is a reception room (mahdarah) for men. 
e north side of which is a bakrah projecting beyond the wall of the husn. 
or of the bakrah, which looks over and commands the doorway, is a 
ie holes through which one could fire on persons trying to enter 


еро room has a hearth кийа, also called maifà with four stones 
narákid (sing. markad) ® hagg al-mawgid (fig. 15) for supporting a kettle. 
hearth would be used for brewing coffee, and the man preparing it would 
t on the шш raised platform (mag ad) between the hearth oe the wall. To 


Sitting space (maga 
for the host 
coffee-maker 






Hearth with support 
stones (танта) for 
kettle set in plaster 


Height 3” above floor 
Fie. 15. Details of coffee-hearth (mawgid) on fourth floor 


_ #9 Gloss. dat., 1393, markadah * pierre de l'âtre’. 
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where probably coffee-cups and other gear were kept. Many ruined sites and 
villages still inhabited have sherds of blue and white Chinese tea or coffee bowls, 
which show how widespread their use was. These are not very old and whole 
cups can still be bought occasionally. We found a cache of these in Holkat 
(Huqqàt) Bay in Aden, perhaps damaged pieces from a shop. Nowadays 
Japanese bowls are universally used. Inside this room and in other rooms where 
there happens to be a hearth, the rafters are blackened by smoke. Here in Wadi 
Jirdàn people used to drink bunn Yäfi which is justly prized; then it was not 
to be had, so they drank the infusion of coffee-husk (gishr) ; but nowadays (1964) 
again they drink either Yafi‘l or Habashi bunn—it seems a little strange to im- 
port coffee from Ethiopia into southern Arabia the land of the coffee-bean ! 

There is another large room, probably also a reception room, on this floor, 
with a coffee-hearth (maifa), on the lower side of which is a windowless sifl for 
grain (habb). The windows, which are provided with shutters (lakj, plur. ми), 
have a horizontal flap of wood on the external wall above them to ward off rain. 

In rooms such as these two reception rooms the honoured guest would be set 
in the corner between the two windows where he would have the benefit of the 
cool breeze on both sides, and the notable guests would sit beside him. 


6. The fifth floor (fig. 16, p. 20) 
This floor consists of only a single large room with a coffee-hearth and 


platform (mag'ad) for the coffee-maker behind it, a trough (maghwaz) for fire- 
wood to the left, and a hole for coffee-cups to the right behind the sitter (fig. 17). 
As is often the case in the Wahidt sultanate with public rooms, it is entered 
obliquely from the stair-head 51—this seems to be a defence measure, though if 
this is 80 it is surprising to find this arrangement at the top of the house where 
the women usually are, so perhaps it may be to allow the men of the household 
to speak to their womenfolk from the top of the stairs when women visitors 
happen to be present. The roof-top would also belong to the women, and the 
preparation of food would take place there—this would generally be limited to 
the qurs of bread and perhaps a stew of vegetables or shark to make a savoury 
to eat with it, but apart from fears about the haunting of the husn, the owners 
may have found it more convenient, in those more peaceful days especially, to 


51 An interesting usage is that the ‘Awlaqis apply tho word bait to that part of the room shown 
in fig. 18 as shaded. In Hadramawt the corresponding term for this part of the room ів ddr. 
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Fra. 17. Details of coffee-hearth (mawgid) on fifth floor 


move into the buildings of one or two storeys only within the enceinte of the 
tower. For about 20 years, from 1947 to 1967, the Wahidi sultanate, after 
Sultan Nasir’s effective succession, enjoyed unprecedented peace, security, and 
prosperity, marred only occasionally by violent incidents such as the assassina- 
tion of the State Secretary Muhammad b. Sa‘id when а bomb was planted in 
his plane in 1966. The general security (in 1964) may have led the villagers to 
relax their security precautions somewhat while still maintaining the hugn, and 
to build without so much attention to defence. 

The windows on this and the floor below have an oblong lower part (khalfah) 
above which is а blind triangular recess (faga) with a shelf (fig. 19). In the fine 
houses of the learned in Hadramawt books are kept on these shelves laid flat on 
their sides with the ends showing in traditional style going back to the ‘Abbasid 
period, but there are few books in the Wahidi sultanate or any of the surrounding 
tribal districts. 


вз of. JRAS, 1961, 1-2, p. 89. 
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A 


Fro. 19. Fifth-floor window (khalfah) above 
which is a blind triangular recess (tãgah) with a 
shelf, The side section shows also the shutters 
(lahj, pl. Iuhūj) to the window 


Side section 


Steep angle peep-holes ('ukrah) 


bored in the wall Horizontal flat stones (; 


to roof 
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Floor of mud on flat stones @ E E 


(gali) on straight branches 


Curddn) spanning between Floor line 
beams 
Window | Ч Window 
dá Staircase (0171 
Openings t | р 


Mud pier 
Hearth 


Fia. 20. Section through fifth floor and roof terrace showing inner face of south parapet 


7. The roof (raim) (fig. 21) 

From the fifth storey a stairway leads up to the тайт or roof-floor. Over the 
main cross-beams (qasim, plur. gawdsim) of the roof are the small transverse 
beams (‘ärid, plur. ‘urdän), and upon the ‘urdän are placed the salil stones, 
Landberg's 5° ‘ dalles plates ", to retain the clay covering of the roof above them, 
this clay roof forming the floor of the open тайт. 

The doorless entrance at the stair-head (ras al-diraj /dirij) is called fana, and 
the clay threshold step at the top of the stairs is also called maqwa. In front of it 
is a clay wall (mujfir), described as a barrier (ha@y7), the purpose of which is not 
quite certain, unless it be to keep out bad weather. On top of the roofed part 
of the stair-head is set a musabbah, a little square turret (plate ушт), ruined in 
al-Muqaiyad, but visible in the other two husns of Bil-Qàr and Al Jid'&n; 
it has a drainage-gutter called al-mieab hagq al-musabbah. In summer people 
sleep on the raim. 


® Arabica, v, 239. 
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Roof to 
stairs 
with turret & 
(musabbah) 
on top an 


Mud wall 
supported on 
mud brick plers 


Мадм or fant step 4" ralsed mud weather 
at stair head (ras bar (müfir or Һа) 
al-dirÿ) 


Fro. 21. Roof terrace (raim) (see also figs. 20, 22-3) 


The ordinary triangular projections of the battlement wall of the raim are 
known as sharaf, and the slightly more elaborate corners are bashtirah (plur. 
bawüshir) (figs. 22-3). In the outside wall of the raim, near the top, are set small 
stones to form little crevices for nesting birds. To keep off the rain and prevent 
bullets from entering the walls, so we were told, are added вай wa-madar, 
flat stones and mud. The mud wall is reckoned thick enough, it seems, to stop 
bullets, though of course the Лит was built at a time when muskets were in use. 
The walls of the husn would not be proof against bazooka shells, a weapon 
become unpleasantly common in South Arabia. 


Timber bars to 
M support corner 





Ета. 22. Inner face of north parapet wall showing the peep-holes 


| 


Fra. 23. Battloments of the roof terrace (raim) with the corner merlons (bdshüraA) and centre 
merlon 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF PLATES 


Plate т. The fortified tower houses (husn) at al-Jinainah from the perimeter track, from left to 
right—Huen АІ Jid'&n, Husn Al Bil-Qàr, only a corner of which shows, and al-Mugaiyad. A 
zaribah with a shtjib door beside which are some clay brick-bats can be seen in the foreground to 
the left, and another with a stone wall on the right; in front of the latter is a sawyer’s trestle with 
beams of ‘slj-wood. The alley by which entrance is made to al-Muqaiyad is round the corner to 
the right. 

Plate п. The view northwards from al-Mugaiyad to the perimeter track and field with sheep 
returning to the village in the evening. On the right is the alley paved with sirf/sarf stones and 
marked with a white arrow leading from the track to the main gate of the al-Muqaiyad enceinte, 
the gate being ajar. The top of the gate and that of the gate opposite it to the right has a tahbir 
or cover of thorns set in the clay to keep out intruders. The gate leads into a courtyard where 
stones and spoil from the privy can be seen lying on the ground below the projecting bakrah and 
gutter-drain of the privy itself on the third floor (bottom right). To the other side of the courtyard 
are yards and outbuildings attached to al-Muqaiyad with dhurah (mullet) сапе for fodder. On 
a roof to the left із more ghurah cane and a black and white goat-wool rug (fartgah). To the 
extreme left is a small mosque on the roof of which the prayer is presumably performed in hot 
weather. The buildings appear to intercommunicate—a useful device should the village be 
assailed from outside. 

Plate ш. The view westwards from al-Muqaiyad. Ниво Al Bil-Q&r stands on the left; some 
structures to the right of it are in a ruinous state though there is new building outside the village 
cluster. Zaribahs, including the kind known as maghtwd hagg al-qasab to contain millet cane, and 
threshing floors (wasgar) can be seen at the top, and, beyond them, the Wadî al-‘Alhinah flowing 
(from the top left) to join the Wadi Jirdin. A heap of dry dung lies between the two front 
zaribahs. А 

Plate гу(а). Part of al-Jinainah showing the new karif-cistern built alongside the perimeter 
track, using conorete, ш the prosperous days of the early 1960's. 

Plate 1V(b). Part of al-Jinainah showing the traditional type of cistern (jäbiyah) for storing 
water. 

Plate 1v(c). View from al-Muqaiyad looking to the north-east (the oblong building, bottom 
left, is identical with that in plate п, top right), showing yards for storing millet cane and other 
purposes, zaribahs, and Husn Al Jid‘an with its approach alley on the right. А 

Plate v(a). Gateway to Husn al-Muqaiyad at the end of the alley paved with sirf/sarf stone. 
The door or gate (siddah) is bound by iron flanges and horizontal cross-bars (zawäfir) and has a 
knocker (сал). The oross-pieces are carved and nailed on to the door planks. To the right is а 
carved cupboard-like door (‘alagah) inside which is a wooden look (gaishamah) (see fig. 2). The top 
of the gate has a crown of thorns (fahbir). On the wooden threshold of the gate is a splash of 
blood: from an animal sacrificed to the household ghosts or jinn. (R. B. B.) 

Plate v(b). Oven (mifa) for making bread (EAubz) in the roofed stable (sirik) on the right-hand 
side of the passage leading from the gate to tho husn. 

Plate vx. Windows in Saiwün, the mullion representing & palm trunk, and the arches palm 
fronda with formalized date olusters above them. The fretting of the lower half of the windows 
seems to be а formalized representation of a field of millet, with larger lozenges as millet heads. 
Window (a) has wooden shutters to its upper but not lower half whereas (b) has shutters for the 
whole window. (a) has, аз 1t were, only one row of palm heads whereas (b) has two. In (a), the hole 
in the middle of the sill is for water to drain away. (В. B. 8.) 

Plate vir. The 41b-wood door (farkh) of al-Muqaiyad of similar construotion to the gate of the 
enceinte, and with a lock-cupboard (ghawlagah) to the right also. The wooden base of the door- 
frame is called лив“ al-länah, the posts lanah, and the lintel mirdam ; the inscription is carved 
on the mirdam. 

Plate үш. Small square turret (musabbah) of (Й stone on top of the staircase to the roof 
terrace (raim), in semi-ruined state. The entrance to the stairs oan be seen underneath the turret. 


IBN ABI 'L-SURÜR AND HIS WORKS 
By Аврот-Кавтм RAFEQ 


Several biographical notices on the seventeenth-century Egyptian chronicler 
Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad Abi 'l-Surür b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Bakri al-Siddiqi al-Misri al-Shafi'i al-Warthi al-Ash'ari sibẹ Abi 'l-Hasan, 
better known as Ibn Abi 'l-Surür, have been written in more than one language, 
but most of them contain misleading, and sometimes erroneous, statements 
about his birth and death dates and works. The new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, for instance, in its brief notice ‘ al-Bakri, b. Abi 'l-Surür ', states that 
this is the ‘name of two Arab historians of the notable family of Egyptian 
shaykhs of the Bakriyya јата’, viz. (1) Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Surür b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali al-Siddiki al-Misri, d. 1028/1619; (2) Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Abi ’l-Surür Shams al-Din Abii ‘Abdallah, son of the above, b. c. 1005/1596, 
d. с. 1060/1650. While the entry ‘ al-Bakri b. Abi "l-Surür ' really refers to the 
first, it does not, as such, apply to the alleged second historian whose identity, 
supposed works, and relationship to the first have to be established. The notice, 
moreover, gives wrong dates and erroneously ascribes some of the works of Ibn 
Abi 'l-Surür to his supposed son. Brockelmann in his Geschichte der arabischen 
Literatur (GAL, 11, 297-8 (383-4), 301 (388), Suppl., п, 408-9, 412), and those 
dependent on his information, show much confusion about the identity of Ibn 
Abi ’1-Surür, his works, and the dates of his birth and death. The notice 
Brockelmann wrote in the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, * al-Bakri, 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Surür Shams al-Din al-Siddiki al-Misri, 
Abū ‘Abd Allah’ (should be corrected into Muhammad b. Muhammad Abi 
"]-Surür) is nearer to the truth than his other statements in GAL. Here he rightly 
speaks of one Bakri historian and, moreover, questions his birthdate in 
1005/1596. Silvestre de Sacy, who gave an account and a summary translation 
of one of the important works of Ibn Abi 'l-Surür, al-Kawakib al-s@’tra f1 
akhbar Misr wa ’l-Qdhtra, under the title ‘Le livre des étoiles errantes, qui 
contient l'histoire de l'Egypte et du Caire' (published in Notices et extraits des 
manuscrits de la Bibliothèque du Rot, x, Paris, 1787, 165-280), does not seem sure 
about the birth date of Ibn Abi 'l-Gurür; he says (p. 165) ‘il paroît qu'il 
naquit au Caire, en l'année 1005 de l’Hégire (1596-97) ’. 

Other erroneous statements about Ibn Abi 'l-Surür appear in Fihrist al-kutub 
al-‘Arabiyya al-mahfiza bi 'l-Kutubkhāna al-Khudaywiyya al-Misriyya, v 
(tärtkh), compiled by Dr. Carl Fulris (sic), with the assistance of M. al-Bablawi, 
first edition, Cairo, 1308/1890-1 (this date becomes, on p. 1, 1307/1889-90). 
On p. 92 of this work, “уйт al-akhbär wa-nuzhat al-absür is ascribed to Ibn 
Abi ’l-Suriir whose death, the Fihrist says, occurred in Rabi‘ I, 1028/February- 
March 1619). Two other works, Fayd al-mannän bi-dhskr dawlat Al-'Uthmàn 
and al-Minah al-rahmaniyya fs "-dawla al-‘Uthmaniyya, are reported (ibid., 103) 
to have been written by Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Abi 'I-Surür, who died on 
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20 Jumada I 1028/5 May 1619. A later work, Fthris al-khizäna al-Taymüniyya, 
пі, Cairo, 1948, 46, refers to Ibn Abi ’1-Surür (whose full name is correctly given 
as: ‘the historian Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Burür b. Muhammad b. 
‘Alî ’) as having been born in 1005/1596 and died in 1060/1650. A comment 
immediately follows on the same page stating that in the old catalogue, (al- 
Fihris al-qadsm), of Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, v, 92, 103 (the one compiled by 
Dr. Fulris, mentioned above), Ibn Abi 'l-Surür is said to have died in 1028/1619, 
‘which is wrong because his historical works support what we have mentioned 
(wa-huwa khata li-anna mà fi tawartkhihi yadullu ‘ala mà dhakarnähu) ’. 

Another Arabic work, Fihris al-kutub al-‘Arabiyya al-mawjüda bi 'l-dar (Dar 
al-Kutub al-Misriyya) li-ghayat shahr disambar 1928, v (tarikh), Cairo, 1348/ 
1930, is nearer to the truth when it mentions (pp. 208, 275, 317, 388) that 
al-Rawda al-ma’nüsa ўз akhbàr Misr al-mahrüsa, уйп al-akhbar, al- Lata'sf 
al-rabbäniyya ‘ala al-Minah al-rahmaniyya, al-Minah al-rahmaniyya, and al- 
Nuzha al-zahiyya fi dhikr wulat Misr wa 'l-Qàhra al-Mu‘izziyya, respectively, 
all belong to Muhammad b. Muhammad Abi 'l-Surür al-Bakri al-Siddiqi 
(known as Ibn Abi 'l-Surür), who died in Rabi‘ I 1087/May-June 1676. But 
the Fihris fails to mention the date of his birth. Another work, Féhris al- 
makhtütàt al-musawwara (issued by the Arab League, Cairo, vol. п (tarskh), 
pt. 1, compiled by Lutfi ‘Abd al-Badi', Cairo, 1956, pts. п, m1, compiled by 
Fü'&d al-Sayyid, Cairo, 1957, 1959) shows much confusion about the identity of 
Ibn Abi ’l-Surūr, his death date, and his works (see, pt. 1, 147, 220, p. п, 59, 77, 
162, pt. ш. 172, 332). Dr. Muhammad Anis, in в short work, Madrasat al- 
из al-Misri fv l-'agr al- Uthmans, Cairo, 1962 (the same work is reproduced in 
Abhath al-nadwa al-dawliyya l-tartkh al-Qahira, Mars—Abril, 1969, 3 vols., 
Cairo, 1970-1, пт, 1097-1156), mentions on pp. 21-5, that Ibn Abi 'l-Surür, 
who died in 1087/1676, wrote al-Nuzha al-zahiyya, ‘Uytin al-akhbür, and al- 
Minah al-rahmaniyya. But he fails to mention his other works and the date of 
his birth which figures, for instance, in al-Minah al-rahmantyya (fol. 692). 
Mustafa b. ‘Abd Allah, better known as Hajji Khalifa and Katib Chelebi, refers 
in his work Kashf al-zunün ‘an asüm al-kutub wa ’l-funtin (see, for example, 
vol. п, 1378/1947, pp. 1185, 1558, 1859) to ‘Uyn al-akhbar, al-Lata’sf al- 
rabbaniyya, and al-Minah al-rahmantyya, written by Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Burür 
(on p. 1553, he erroneously gives his name as Muhammad Abū ‘’l-Surür), whose 
death date he places in 1028/1618-19). 

In view of the above contradictory statements regarding the identity of Ibn 
Abi ’]-Suriir, it would be appropriate at this stage to give a genealogical table of 
his immediate ancestors and relatives. 

Ibn Abi 'l-Surür was descended from a well-known Egyptian family (see 
Mubarak, al- K/afaf, ш, 121 ff.) which produced several ‘ulama’ and was affiliated 
to the Bakriyya fariga. His father, Muhammad Abū 'l-Surür (sometimes 
mentioned simply as Abū "l-Surür), died at the age of 36 on 8 Rabi‘ II 1007/8 
November 1598 (al-Minah al-rahmaniyya, fol. 69a; al-Ghazzi, Lutf al-samar, 
fols. 172a, 184b ; al-Muhibbi, т, 117). He himself was, according to his own 
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‘Ali (Abū ’l-Hasan) 
(b. 808/1492-3, d. 23 Rabi" I 952/4 June 1545): 


Muhammad 
(b. 13 Hijja 930/19 Oct. 1524, d. 24 Safar 994/14 Feb. 1586) * 
| 


| | | | 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahim ‘All (Zayn Muhammad Abū lwan ` 
(Abū 'I-Surür) (d. (1) Jumàdà, al-‘Abidin) (Abi'l-Mawáhib) (Taj al-‘Arifin) 
(d. 8 Rabi‘ П 1007/ or 22 Hijja (d. 3 Rabi‘ I — (b. 973/1505-8, eldest коц 
8 Nov. 1598) ? 1007/Nov. 1508- 1013/30 July а. 17 Shawwäl (d. early Safar 
Jan. 1599, or 1604 or 12 Rabi‘ 1037/20 June 1008/late Aug. 





16 July 1599) * П 1013/7 Sept. 1628) * 1589) ? 
1604) 5 
| 
| | | 
Muhammad (о Muhammad Ahmad ‘Abd al-Rahmän 
Abi 'I-Surür) (b. (d. 22 Rabi' I (d. 1048 (d. 15 Ramadän 
998/1589-90, d. (1) * — 1087/4 June 1638-9) 1° 1063/9 Aug. 
1676) ° 1653) 14 


| 
| | 
Zaynal'Abidin!? Abū ’l-Mawāhib 1 


account (see, for example, al-Minah al-rahmäniyya, fol. 69а) nine years old 
when his father died, which means that he was born in 998/1589-90. His death 
date is not known with certainty. Fihris al-kutub al‘ Arabiyya (Dar al-Kutub 
al-Misriyya), v, and the sources dependent on it, place it in Rabi* I 1087/(May- 
June 1676), but this cannot be confirmed by the available evidence. The death 
of his namesake and relative Muhammad b. ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin on 22 Rabi‘ I 
1087/4 June 1676 (see table) raises the question whether later historians did not 
distinguish between him and the chronicler. None of the known contemporary 
chroniclers or biographers, whether in Egypt or Syria, mention anything of 


1 Muhammad b. Abi ’l-Surür, Nuzhat al-absár wa-juhaynat al-akhbar, Berlin, MS 9475, We. 
354, fol. 185b; ‘Ali Mubürak, al-Khitat al-jadida al-tawfigiyya li- Misr al-Qáhira, пт, Bülàq, 
1306/1887-8, 127. 

3 Ibn АЫ 'l-Surür, Nuzhat al-absür wa-juhaynat al-akhbär, fol. 184b ; Mubarak, пт, 126. 

з Najm al-Din al-Ghazzi, Luif al-samar wa-gatf al-thamar min tarajim a‘yän al-[abaqa al-ülà 
min al-qurn al-Addi ‘ashar, Z&hiriyya, Damascus, MS 41, fols. 172a, 184b, 1858; Muhammad 
Amin al-Muhibbi, KAulásat al-athar fi a‘yän al-garn al-hàdi ‘ashar, 4 vols., Cairo, 1284/1868 
(repr. Beirut, 1966), т, 117-18; Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Surür, al-Minaé al-rahmániyya fi 'l-dawla 
al-‘Uthmaniyya, Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, MS (drikh 1926, fol. 698. 

* Al-Ghazzt, Lutf al-sumar, fois. 172b, 200b; al-Muhibbi, т, 474. 

* Al-Ghazri, Lutf al-samar, fols. 172a, 184b, 203b, 204a; al-Muhibbi, п, 196-9; an eye- 
witness, Muhammad Hafiz al-Din al-‘Ajamf al-Qudsi. Aefür al-asfár wa-abkür al-ankür, Berlin, 
MB 6134, We. 214, fols. 81a, 82b, 85b, 86a,states that his death occurred on 12 Rabi‘ II 1013. 

* Al-Ghazzi, Lutf al-samar, fols., 190b, 203b; al-Muhibbi, т, 145-8, 474. 

7 Al-Gbazzl, Lutf al-samar, fol. 190b ; al-Muhibbi, т, 474, quoting others, states also that he 
died on 8 Rabi‘ П 1007/8 November 1598 (this is also the death date of his brother Abi 'I-Surür)- 

8 See, for example, ai- Alina al-rahmäniyya, fol. 69a. 

8 Al-Muhibb!, п, 357, xir, 465—8. 

10 A]-Muhibbi, т, 201-3; of. Muhammad b. Abi ‘l-Surür, al-Kawakib al-sa'ira fi ulhbär Migr 
wa "LQàhira, BM, MS Add. 9973, fol. 44a. 

0 A)-Muhibbi, п, 357-8; Ibrahim al-Khiy&ri, Tuhfat al-udaba' tca-salwat al-ghuraba’, Berlin, 
MS 6135, We. 125, fol. 165b. 

72 A)-Khiyárt, fol. 1648. 
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importance about Ibn Abi 'l-Surür comparable to what they mention about 
several of his relatives.  Al-Muhibbi, the seventeenth-century Damascene 
biographer who included notices of several Bakris in Khuldsat al-athar, mentions 
Ibn Abi 'l-Surür only in passing (1, 474), referring to ‘the history which he 
wrote concerning the governors of Egypt’. The Medinese traveller Ibrahim 
al-Khiyari, author of Tuhfat al-udaba’ wa-salwat al-ghuraba’ (Berlin, MS 6135, 
We. 125, see fols. 163a, 163b, 164a), while in Cairo, on the last leg of his journey, 
met with Muhammad al-Bakri b. ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin, in the middle of Sha‘bän 
1081/late December 1670. Al-Khiyari had twice met him earlier, in 1063/1652-3 
and 1065/1654—5, while on the Pilgrimage (ibid., fol. 165a), but he mentions 
nothing of the chronicler Ibn Abi 'l-Surür who, given his many works, family 
connexions, and wealth, was not less important than the persons mentioned by 
al-Khiyäri. What makes more doubtful the alleged death date (1087/1676) of 
Ibn Abi 'l-Surür is that none of his extant chronicles goes beyond the year 
1063/1653. Mingana, compiler of the Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, 1934, 442, states when referring to Ibn Abi 
"--Surür's work al-Kawakib al-sayyára fi akhbār Misr wa "I-Qahira (MS 277), 
which traces the history of Egypt down to 1063/1653, that the author died a 
Short time after the end of the chronicle. There is proof also from Ibn Abi 
’LSurür’s writings (see, for example, al-Kawaktb al-s@ ira BM, MS Add. 9973, 
fol. 69a), that he was alive during the term in office of the Hanafi gadi of Cairo 
Rawh Allah Efendi (8 Rajab 1061-9 Ramadan 1062/27 June 1651-14 August 
1652), who was extremely kind to him. This evidence invalidates the allegation 
by some authors that he died in 1060/1650. 

Ibn Abi 'l-Surür left a large number of works. According to him, his great 
history (tarikhna al-kabir, or al-akbar) is ‘Uyün al-akhbar wa-nuzhat al-absär (see 
Durr (sometimes Durar) aljuman fi dawlat талдата al-sultan ‘Uthman, Ma had 
al-Makhtütàt al-Musawwara, Arab League, Cairo, microfilm ta@rtkh 655, fol. 2b ; 
cf. al-Kawainh, BM MS, fols. 15b, 19a, b). Several copies of ‘Uyan al-akhbär are 
extant, but not all of them are identical. A copy in Berlin (Staatsbibliothek, 
Stiftung Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orient-Abteilung), MS 9473, We. 351, 348 
folios, completed on 1 Jumada I 1033/20 February 1624 by Mangür al-Damnäwi, 
ends with the author's own period. The author speaks (fols. 1b-2a) of his desire 
to write a history which is not too short nor tediously long (laysa bi 'l-mukhtasar 
а-ти wa-là bi 'l-mufawwal al-mumsll). The work is divided into 16 chapters, 
the first of which deals with the Creation and Adam ; the penultimate chapter is 
devoted to the Circassian state (which, according to him, starts with Sultan 
Barqiiq), and the last to the Ottoman state from the beginning to the year 
1032/1622-3, as stated in the introduction (fol. 2a). It includes under the reign 
of each Ottoman sultan a narrative of events in Egypt, arranged according to 
the period of office of the successive governors. Alongside the events, the author 
mentions the Hanafi gadis appointed to Egypt, but the dates of some of them 
are left blank (see fols. 295b, 301b, 302a). The last governor of Egypt men- 
tioned in this copy (fol. 3468) is Muhammad Pasha (14 Jumada II 1031/26 
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April 1622-1 Ramadan 1031/10 July 1622); the last Hanafi qadê (fols. 
347b-348a) is Ridwan Efendi (12 Jumada П 1031/24 April 1622-8 Shawwäl 
1031/16 August 1622). 

Another copy of ‘Uyün al-akhbär in Berlin (MS 9474, We. 380, 170 folios) 
was completed (tamma al-kstab) on Friday, end of Safar 1055/26 April 1645, by 
(blank). It is not known whether the reference here is to the copyist or the 
author. А later isolated date in red on the same page is 1065/1654—5. At the 
end of this copy (fol. 170b), the title is changed into Funtin al-akhbar wa- 
muzhat al-absar. 

The сору of ‘Uyün al-akhbar at Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya (MS társk 72m, 
203 folios) is identical to the latter Berlin copy. On the first page of both copies, 
Ibn Abi 'l-Surür again voices his desire to write a history which is neither too 
short nor tediously long, and he honours his word. Despite their larger number 
of chapters, which amount to 19, the two copies end with the Circassian state 
(to the death of Sultan Qansawh al-Ghawri in 1016). The first chapter speaks of 
the excellence of history (sharaf ‘tlm al-tartkh). Ch. xii, devoted to the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, ends with the death of the fifty-fifth and last caliph Abii ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Ya'qüb, entitled al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah, on 12 Shaban 
957/26 August 1550, 31 years after his accession in Rabi‘ II 927/March-April 
1521). Ibn Abi 'l-Surür explicitly says (Berlin, MS 9474, We. 380, fol. За and 
Dar al-Kutub, MS fols. 1b, 2a) that he did not include the Ottoman state in this 
history because he had devoted to it a separate work entitled al-Minah al- 
rahmaniyya ўз "lI-dawla al-Uthmàntqyya. 

A summarized version of ‘Uytin al-akhbär by Ibn Abi 'LSurür entitled 
Kitab mukhtasar ‘Uyiin al-akhbar wa-nuchat al-absär exists in the American 
University of Beirut (MS 897/92, reference MS 956/896kA, 256 folios). The 
word ‘ mukhtagar ' is inserted above the title-line, and on the same page is the 
early date of 1 Rajab 1138/5 March 1726 when the manuscript was bought by 
Sadiq b. al-Kharrat. The copy, with no pagination after the first 100 folios, 
begins with the Prophet and ends abruptly with the Ottoman state, including 
Egypt, in 1031/1621—2. The first 16 Ottoman sultans are successively mentioned 
and under the reign of each of them a separate chapter is devoted to the gover- 
nors of Egypt who are also successively arranged together with the names of 
the Hanafi дад, several of whom are mentioned with blank spaces for dates. 
Ibn Abi ’1-Sufiir mentions (fol. 1b) that after he had composed his small history, 
al-Minah al-rahmantyya, he wrote “уйт al-akhbär which happened to be long. 
He therefore wrote this history which resembles the middle bead in a necklace 
(fa-allaftu hadha al-tàrskh wa-ja‘altuhu wasttat al-5qd. al-farid И-та hawa min 
al-durr al-nadid). Ibn Abi 'l-Surür was in fact using a descriptive metaphorical 
phrase in referring to this summarized version and not simply giving it the title 
Wasstat al-‘tqd al-farid, as the author of Fihris al-makhtütat (vol. п, pt. ш, 
p. 332) maintains, first, because this appellation does not figure on the title- 
page or elsewhere in the copy, and secondly, because Ibn Abi 'l-Surür in his 
other works uses the clear-cut phrase toa-sammaytuhu ° I called it’ when refer- 
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ring to the title in the text. The author of Fehris al-makhjütàt also bestows on 
this history the description of being the medium history of Ibn Abi 'l-Burür— 
a description actually reserved by Ibn Abi 'l-Surür himself to another work of 
his, Tuhfat al-zurafa’, as we shall have occasion to note later on. Furthermore, 
no other Fihris, not even the catalogue of the American University of Beirut, 
gives this work the title of Wàasifat al чай al-farid. 

The summarized version of ‘Uyiin al-akhbàr which includes the history of 
the Ottoman state and Egypt to 1031/1621—2 further supports the earlier sugges- 
tion that уйт al-akhbär in its original form ended with the author's own time. 
Ibn Abi ']-Surür's statement in Mukhtasar “уйт al-akhbar (fol. 1b) that after 
al-Minah, he composed “уйт al-akhbär and then the present history, does not 
necessarily contradict another statement of his (al-Minah, fols. 1b, 2a) that 
al-Minah was carved out from the 'Uyün al-akhbär because we have already seen 
that two versions of the ‘Uyiin exist, one of 16 chapters (Berlin, MS 9473, We. 
351) which goes to 1032/1622-3 and was probably the earlier one, and another 
of 19 chapters (Berlin, MS 9474, We. 380, and Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, MS 
tartkh 72m) which ends with the fall of the Mamluk sultanate. The summarized 
version of ‘уйт was apparently based on the earlier copy which includes 
Ottoman history. The reference in Mukhtasar al-‘Uyiin (fol. 1b) to the writing 
of “уйт al-akhbär after al-Minah shows that the version there referred to was 
not the original one from which Ibn Abi 'l-Surür carved out al-Minah ; it was 
rather the other version which ends with the fall of the Mamlük sultanate. 

Another work by Ibn Abi 'l-Surür closely related to 'Uyün al-akhbär is 
Nuzhat al-absär wa-juhaynat al-akhbär (Berlin, MS 9475, We. 354, 208 folios). 
The folios that follow 208 up to 211 are not related to this work with the excep- 
tion of fol. 211b, written in different handwriting, which mentions, among other 
things, that Ibn Abi ’l-Surür first wrote a history entitled “уйт al-akhbär wa- 
nuzhat al-absár, which deals with the period from Adam to Sultan ‘Uthmän II 
in 1031/1622. This clearly shows that the Berlin copy of ‘Uyiin (MS 9478, 
We. 351), already referred to, which actually traces the history of the Ottoman 
state, including Egypt, to 1031/1621-2, was a copy of Ibn Abi’]-Suriir’s first and 
great history bearing this name. That it included the history of Egypt as well, 
further substantiates the earlier suggestion that al-Minak, devoted to the 
history of the Ottoman state and Egypt, was carved out from it. Nuzhat al- 
absär wa-juhaynat al-akhbàr falls into 12 chapters, the first of which speaks of 
the excellence of history, and the last with the Ottoman state from the beginning 
to Sultan Muräd IV (d. 1049/1640), when the chronicle abruptly ends. Egyptian 
history, according to governors, is narrated therein under the reign of successive 
sultans. 

Closely related with ‘Uytin al-akhbàr is al-Minah al-rahmaniyya fo ‘l-dawla 
al-‘Uthmaniyya, divided into 15 chapters, each of which is devoted to an 
Ottoman sultan, beginning with ‘Uthman and ending with Mustafa in 1027/ 
1617-18. It includes under the reign of each sultan from Selim I a narrative of 
events in Egypt, arranged under the successive governors. Ibn Abi 'l-Surür 
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refers to al-Minah as ‘ my small history (tarikhi al-saghir) °, obviously because 
it is limited to the Ottoman state (see Durr, fol. 2b, Mukhtasar al-‘uyün, fol. 1b). 
Another work to which Ibn Abi 'l-Surür also refers as his small history is Fayd 
al-mannän ft dhikr dawlat Al ‘Uthmän (see Durr, fol. 2b). It is, he says, an 
enlargement of al-Minah and contains, among other things, a detailed history of 
the Ottoman state and a description of the Ottoman conquest of Egypt as well 
as information on the Hanafi gadis (Laja'sf, fol. la; Nuzhat al-absär wajuhaynat 
al-akhbär, fol. 211b). Between his small and great histories, Ibn Abi 'l-Burür 
places his medium history (tarikhna al-awsat), entitled Tuhfat al-zuraf@ fs dhikr 
al-muluk wa ’l-khulaf@ (see Durr, fol. 2b). 

Ibn Abi '-Surür wrote two supplements to al-Minah. The first, entitled 
al-Laa@ if al-rabbaniyya ‘ala al-Minah al-rahmaniyya, takes up the narrative 
from where al-Minah stops in 1027/1617-18 and brings it down to 1029/1619-20. 
The text of al-Lata’sf is properly added to that of al-Minah in Dar al-Kutub 
al-Misriyya, MS tàrskh 1926, fols. 92a-102b, whereas Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, 
MS tàrtkh 80m, which has for separate title al- Lata sf al-rabbaniyya, is a confus- 
ing mixture of this supplement and al-Minah. The other supplement is Durr 
(or Durar) aljuman fi dawlat mawlànà al-sultàn ‘Uthman, which is rather frag- 
mentary and, like al-Laja’sf, covers the years 1027 /1617-18—1029/1619-20. 

An important group of Ibn Abi 'l-Surür's works is specifically devoted to 
Egypt. These works usually begin with an introduction which may either 
briefly trace the history of Egypt to the earliest times, or dwell in detail on the 
last days of the Mamlük sultanate (the account in this case being largely based 
on Ibn Iyäs), or describe the virtues of Egypt. In narrating the history of 
Egypt, Ibn Abi ’l-Suriir follows two patterns: either he starts by giving general 
information about the reign of each sultan, follows this with annals of the 
periods of office of the governors who served under him, and then enumerates 
the chief Hanafi gadts of the reign; or he relates in one chapter, in annalistic 
form, the events which took place in Egypt under the successive governors, 
whose periods of office supply the divisions of the narrative, and then proceeds 
to list in a separate chapter the chief Hanafi gadis in chronological order. 

The works in this category are as follows. (1) al-Rawda al-zahiyya ft wulat 
Misr wa’l-Qahira (al-Mu‘izziyya), Bodleian, MS Pocock, 80 (to Hijja 1041 /June- 
July 1632), ibid., MS Bruce, 35 (continuing the list of governors to Safar 
1061/January 1651). (2) al-Nuzha al-zahiyya fi dhikr wulat Misr wa 'L-Qahira 
al-Mu‘izeiyya. Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, MS tarikh 2266 (to Rabi‘ I 1042/ 
September-October 1632). In Fthrts al-kutub al-‘Arabiyya, v, 275, the title is 
given as al-Nuzha al-saniyya fi akhbar al-khulaf@ wa ‘mulk al-Misriyya. (3) 
al-Tuhfa al-bahiyya fi tamalluk Al ‘Uthman al-diyär al-Migriyya, National- 
bibliothek, Vienna, MS A.F. 283. It is stated in this chronicle (fol. 1b) that it 
ends in 1038/1628-9. This date is in effect maintained as far as the section on 
the Hanafi gádts is concerned, but the preceding section, devoted to the gover- 
nors of Egypt, continues to Ramadan 1042/March-April 1633. Elsewhere in 
this copy (fol. 40a), the author mentions the year 1031/1621-2 as the date when 
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he compiled this history. (4) al-Rawda al-ma'nüsa fi akhbar Misr al-mahrisa, 
Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, MS tàrikh 2261 (to Hijja 1053/February-March 1644 
with regard to the governors, and to 20 Rajab 1055/11 September 1645 with 
regard to the Hanafi gadis). (5) al-Kawaktb al-sa ira. fi akhbar Misr wa `l- 
Qahira, Staatsbibliothek, Munich, MS Cod. Arab. 398 (to 7 Muharram 1063/ 
8 December 1652). This copy was completed at the end of Jumada I 1065/7 April 
1655 by ‘Abd al-Jawad al-Abyari, ibid., BM, MS Add. 9973 (ends at the same 
date as the previous copy), ibid., John Rylands Library, Manchester, MS 
Arabic 277 (693), entitled al-Kawakib al-sayyära fi akhbär Misr wa '1-0@мта 
(to 1063/1653). Al-Kawakib includes and continues the historical portion of 
al- Rawda al-zahiyya. According to Ibn Abi 'l-Surür (al-Kawakib, BM MS, fol. 
15a), he compiled al-Kawakib (jama'nà hadhà al-kitab) in 1060/1650. The 
additions in this and other chronicles seem to have been made by the copyists. 

Ibn Abi 'l-Surür mentions other works by himself: e.g. the history he called 
Qurrat al-‘uytin which ends with Sultan ‘Uthman II (1618-22), and to which he 
added a supplement entitled al-Ta‘liga ‘ala al-tawartkh al-aniga, which con- 
tinues to the accession of Sultan Ibrahim (1640-8), and mentions the governors 
and qddis of Egypt (see Nuzhat al-abgür wa-juhaynat al-akhbar, fol. 211b), 
al- Futühàt al-‘Uthmaniyya ls Uyar al-Misriyya (see al-Kawakib, BM М8, fol. 
15a), and Nagà'ib al-duhir fv mà bi-Misr min hawadith al-umür (ibid., foL., 65a). 
Ibn АЫ 'l-Surür refers more frequently (e.g. ibid., fol. 26b) to his T'afrij al-kurba 
Р: daf* (or raf‘) al-tulba, written on the occasion of disciplining the unruly soldiery 
of Egypt in 1018/1609. 

The above list of Ibn Abi 'l-Surür's works may be incomplete. From those 
available, especially those dealing with the history of Egypt, it may be said that 
the information supplied by most of them is almost identical. Very often one 
chronicle reproduces word for word information contained in another. The value 
of this multiplicity lies mainly in the fact that one chronicle may continue the 
recording of events further than another. Compared with other works on the 
history of seventeenth-century Egypt, such as Ishaqi's Akhbar al-wwal, Ibn 
Abi "l-Surür's works аге more detailed and reliable. Following the traditional 
style of historiography, Ibn Abi ’l-Surür merely narrates, he does not interpret 
events; nor, however, does he geek to drew moral lessons from history. 


MUHAMMAD HAYYA AL-SINDI AND MUHAMMAD IBN 
‘ABD AL-WAHHAB : AN ANALYSIS OF AN INTELLECTUAL 
GROUP IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MADINA ! 


By Jonn Уош, 


À powerful revivalist impulse emerged in the Islamic world of the eighteenth 
century. Some of the leaders, like Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhàb or Shah 
Walt Allah in India, are well known. However, the foundations of this revivalism 
remain relatively obscure and personalities who inspired its leaders remain 
shadowy figures in history. One such person is Muhammad Hayyä al-Sindi, 
who was a teacher of the founder of the Wahhabi movement. A closer examina- 
tion of this Medinese scholar and the intellectual community of which he was a 
part can provide insight into the conditions which helped to inspire a prominent 
revivalist. Even more important, however, such analysis provides a basis for 
discerning some of the relationships among a number of the major eighteenth- 
century movements. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab came to Madina as a relatively young 
scholar and studied under Muhammad Hayya al-Sindi. He was introduced to 
this teacher by ‘Abdallah ibn Ibrahim ibn Sayf, another scholar with whom he 
had studied. Scholars have described Muhammad Hayyä as having an impor- 
tant influence on Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhäb, encouraging him in his developing 
determination to denounce rigid imitation of medieval commentaries and to 
utilize informed individual analysis (ijtthád). Muhammad Hayya also taught 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhàb a rejection of popular religious practices associated with 
'gaints' and their tombs that is similar to later Wahhabi teachings.’ It is 
apparent, then, that Muhammad Hayya, and his general intellectual milieu, 
have some importance for an understanding of the origins of at least the 
Wahhábi revivalist impulse. 

Muhammad Hayyä appears to have had a modest fame in his day as а 
teacher of hadith. Major historians of his time like ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti 
and Muhammad Khalil al-Muradi gave him some notice, but he was not one of 
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the dominant intellectual leaders of the period. He was, rather, a quiet scholar 
who attracted а variety of students and who participated in a vigorous com- 
munity of hadith scholarship in Madina. Only a general outline of his life is given 
in the biographies.4 He was born in a village in Sind, in present-day Pakistan 
and travelled in the province to get his basic education. From there he went to 
the holy cities in Arabia, where he settled, first as a student and then as a 
teacher, becoming, in the praise rhetoric of al-Muradi, the ‘ bearer of the banner 
of the Sunna in Madina ’. 

As a student, Muhammad Hayyä was associated with a number of the 
prominent teachers of his time. In terms of his own life, the most important of 
these was Abū 'l-Hasan Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Hädi al-Sindt, like himself an 
emigrant from Sind.’ Abū 'l-Hasan had attained substantial fame as a teacher in 
the Prophet’s Mosque and Muhammad Hayyä became his close associate, 
eventually taking over his teaching sessions after Abū 'l-Hasan's death. Three 
other teachers are also mentioned: ‘Abdallah ibn Salim al-Basri, Hasan ibn 
‘Ali al-‘Ajami, and Abi ’1-Tahir Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Kiirant.* In addi- 
tion, it is noted that he was initiated into the Naqshabandiyya tariga by 
‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Saqqaf.? 

There is some diversity among the four ‘ academic’ teachers, but in certain 
respects they have basic similarities that help to define Muhammad Hayya’s 
intellectual position. They are diverse in terms of madhhab and origin. Two are 
Hanafi and two are Shafi. One was born in India and, while the other three 
were born in the Hijaz, their families had come to the region relatively recently, 
‘Abdallah’s from Basra, Abi ’1-Tahir’s from Persia, and Hasan’s name could 
imply a foreign, possibly Persian, background. However, these men had a 
distinctive feature in common: they appear to have been strongly influenced, 
especially in hadith study, by the same general school of thought. 

The most obvious feature in their common background is their relationship 
to Ibrahim ibn Hasan al-K'ürünt, a famous Medinese teacher of that time. Three 
of the four—‘Abdallah, Abū 'l-Hassn, and Abi 'l-Tühir—were students of 
Ibrahim. (Abi l-Tàhir was his son.) The fourth, Hasan al-‘Ajami, appears to 
have been older, and studied with Ibrahim’s major teacher Ahmad al-Qashashi, 
аз well as other prominent teachers of Ibrahim.® A more detailed examination 
of the instructors of Muhammad Hayya’s teachers emphasizes their scholarly 
linkages even further. While Ibrahim al-Kür&ni seems to have been a dominant 


4 Formal biographical entries can be found ш al-Murädi, rv, 34, and ‘Uthmän ibn 'Abdallüh 
ibn Bishr, Kitab 'unwán al-majd fi tärikh Najd, Baghdüd, 1328/1910, т, 28-9. The date of his 
birth is not given, and for his death al-Muradi gives 1163/1760 while Ibn Bishr gives 1165/1752. 
бее also al-Jabarti, т, 182, 210; пт, 108, 255. 

s Al-Murädi, ту, 66, and al-Jabarti, 1, 214. 

Biographies of these men are in al-Jabarti, т, 177 and 208-10, and al-Murädi, rv, 27. 

* Al-Jabarti, r, 182. 

8 [brahim al-Kür&ünt was said to have been born in Tehran, al-Jabarti, 1, 171, and to have been 
Shahrazüri by origin, al-Murädi, 1, 6—6. 

? In all, tho two men had five teachers in common: al-Qashüshi, al-Bábili, ‘Isi al-Ja‘fari 
al-Maghribi, Zayn al-‘Abidin al-Tabart, and ‘Alf al-Shubr&milsl. 
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figure in this scholarly group in the holy cities, he is, in а broader picture, only 
a focal point within a larger web of intellectual interrelationships, which appear 
for this group to centre around two prominent teachers of an older generation, 
Ahmad al-Qashashi in Arabia and Muhammad al-Babili in Egypt. All four of 
Muhammad Hayya’s instructors have close links with these two men. Three of 
the four were students of al-Babili, along with Ibrahim, and only Ibr&him's son, 
Abii 'l-T&hir, did not have direct contact since he was too young. If one con- 
structs an ‘ intellectual family tree ’, Muhammad Наууй had at least eight lines 
of connexion with al-Babili1° Similar ties can be seen with al-Qashashi. 
Ibrahim al-Küräni was his successor in his major teaching post, so the ties with 
Ibrahim lead to al-Qashashi. In addition to Hasan al-‘Ajami’s direct connexion 
with al-Qashashi, there are at least four other instructors of Muhammad Hayya’s 
teachers who were students of al-Qashäshf. Thus, in the ‘ family tree ’ there are 
at least six lines linking Muhammad Hayyä with al-Qashashi. The interconnec- 
ted nature of this ‘academic community’ is further emphasized by the fact 
that five of the six men who are parts of the linkage between Muhammad 
Hayya and al-Qashashi were also links between him and al-Babill. 

The picture that emerges from this pattern of student-teacher relationships 
is one of a relatively closely intertwined intellectual community. There is no 
evidence to show that this ‘ school’ was in any way formally organized. How- 
ever, it seems safe to assume that these scholars had at least some basic common 
views and either knew each other personally or were well known to each other 
by reputation. This particular group or tradition was centred in Makka and 
Madina, although most of the men had relatively wide-ranging educations. The 
most common place to which they went for further education was Egypt, with 
the result of the close ties with the Egyptian teacher, al-Babili. In addition, 
many of the group took advantage of the educational opportunities provided by 
scholars coming to the holy cities on pilgrimage. Thus the names of prominent 
scholars from throughout the Islamic world appear on some of the teacher lists. 
A total of 27 names appear in biographies as either teachers of Muhammad 
Hayya or their teachers. Of these, 16 appear as a part of the integrated ‘ family 
tree ’ of student-teacher relations, while 11 appear as teacher of only one of the 
men and no other direct connexion is indicated in the biographies. 

This grouping of scholars as a whole has a number of interesting characteris- 
tics. The group is more broadly cosmopolitan than the five direct teachers of 
Muhammad Hayyà. Their birthplaces and areas of early study range from 
India and Persia to Algiers and Morocco. The group as a whole is widely 
travelled and very few received their full education in just one or two places. 
Some had direct dealings with political and military officials but none of them 
held a significant ‘ official ’ religious post for any length of time, except for one 
teacher of Hasan al-‘Ajami. That man was the Hanafi Mufti of ‘the Hijaz 


19 In addition to the three direct lines there are at least five chains of authorities through other 
teachers of his teachers. 
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regions and al-Madina '.! Perhaps related to this is the fact that out of the 24 
scholars whose madhhab is given or can be reasonably inferred, only three, in- 
cluding this muftî and al-‘Ajami, are Hanafi. The third, Abii ’]-Hasan al-Sindf, 
was of Indian origin. The prominence of the Hanafi madhhab in India may 
explain his position and also Muhammad Hayya’s own atypicality in this regard, 
since he was also a Hanafi. The five scholars of Maghribi origin were Maliki in 
madhhab. All of the remaining 16 were Shafi'i. Especially in the light of the 
emphasis often given to the Hanbali background of Muhammad ibn 'Abd al- 
Wahhàb, it is remarkable to note that none of the teachers, or even the teachers 
of the teachers, of Muhammad Hayya, is identified as Hanbali. Thus, while 
the group is not explicitly defined by madhhab affiliation, it does appear to have 
some relationship to the legal schools. The core of the group is Shafi'l, with a 
solid leaven of Maliki scholarship. It was not closed to other schools but their 
participation was limited. 

It is also notable that most of these 27 scholars had some Sifi affiliations. 
This is most frequently described in general terms rather than having the name 
of a specific fariga given. One order that is specifically mentioned is the Naqsha- 
bandiyya, into which Muhammed Hayyä was initiated. Perhaps the most 
notable Naqshabandiyya affiliates in the general group are Ibrahim al-Kürani 
and Ahmad al-Qashashi. Thus while little concrete can be said about the specific 
affiliations of this cluster of scholars, it is possible to note that they were not 
opposed to Süfism and at least some of them were affiliated with the reformist 
Nagshabandiyya tradition. 

This community of scholars is the context within which Muhammad Hayya 
taught. Available sources provide information about 20 students who studied 
under him in Madina.4* An examination of these men aids in providing a fuller 
picture of the educational background of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab. 
In a broader sense it provides a case study in the spread of influence of the group 
of scholars of which Muhammad Hayya was a part. The importance of being 
located in Madina is illustrated by the variety of the students. The Medinese 
scholarly community in general was able to contact people from throughout the 
world of Islam because of the Pilgrimage. This means, however, that a list of 
the students of any Hijazi scholar will tend to be heterogeneous and not form a 


11 Hanif al-Din al-Marshidi is so desoribed in al-Muhabbi, п, 126. 

13 Three of the teachers listed were not identified by madhhab and biographical sketohos 
could not be found. 

13 Seventeen men listed in al-Murädi are his students and al-Jabarti adds two moie names to 
the het. Neither of these historians mentions Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhüb, whose studies 
under Muhammad Hayyi are discussed by Ibn Bishr. Ibn Bishr also montions that ‘Al al-Din 
al-Siirati was a student of Muhammad Hayyä, but since I have boon unable to find biographical 
information about this man, he has not been included in the tabulations. It might also be noted 
that Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Sammän 1s included in tho list of students although 
al-Mur&di does not say that he studied under Muhammad Hayyä. Tho inclusion of al-Sammün 
among the students of Muhammad Hayyà is based on biographical information in а Sammüniyya 
book which is cited in al-Táhir Muhammad ‘AN al-Bashir, al-4dab al-Sifi al-Sidani, Khartoum, 
1390/1970, 44. | 
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particular academic group, since many would only stay in Madtna for a relatively 
short time before returning home. At the same time, it was thus possible for 
Medinese scholars to have at least some influence over the development of Islam 
in many different areas. 

The list of students of Muhammad Hayya under study here has a recogniz- 
able bias. It is compiled primarily on the basis of biographical information 
appearing in the works of al-Murüd! and al-Jabarti. As a result, all 20 men have 
some connexion with the eastern Arabic-speaking world and none of the men 
listed by these two historians settled as mature scholars outside of that region. 
However, some hint of the broader nature of Muhammad Hayya’s ‘student 
body ' ean be seen in the birthplaces. Three of them were born in the eastern 
Islamic world 4 and three came from the regions of Rüm. The remaining 14 
all came from the eastern Arab world, but even here there is substantial 
diversity. Four were born in Madina and four came from Aleppo, and the 
other six came from different places: one each from Yaman, Najd, Jerusalem, 
Baghdad, Nablus, and Damascus. It is noteworthy that while a number 
of these students had North African teachers and Muhammad Hayya him- 
self appears to have had associations with North African scholars, none of his 
listed students are of North African origin. Since both al-Murädi and al- 
Jabarti are quite conscious of the activities of Maghribi scholars, this may indi- 
cate something more than just data bias. It is possible that a Hanafi teacher 
like Muhammad Hayyë with ‘ eastern’ connexions would not attract Maliki 
scholars in the same way that some of his Shafi' colleagues would. 

In general terms of madhhab affiliation, none of Muhammad Hayya’s listed 
students were Maliki. In contrast to the general scholarly community of which 
he appears to have been a part, the majority of his students (twelve) were 
Hanafi and only five were Shafi'i.!5 Of the twelve Hanafis, seven either came to 
hold * official’ religious positions or became in some way closely associated with 
the Ottoman state. Four of the other five were Süfi shaykhs or teachers of 
Süfism,'" and only one was a regular teacher of hadith.18 In contrast to this, all 
five of the Shafi students had little or no direct connexion with ‘ religious 
officialdom ' and were basically scholar teachers in the various legal sciences.!? 
Among the three other students, one was a SüfI recluse, whose madhhab was not 


14 Two were born in Däghistän and one in India. 

15 No madhhab was listed for one of the students and two were Hanbali. 

16 Two become Hanafi Muftis of Madina. (Al-Muradi, тп, 134-5; rv, 60. See also ‘Abd al- 
Rahmăn al-Ansäri, Tuhfat al-muhtbbin wa 'l-aghüb fi ma'rifat mà W'l- Madaniyyi min al-ansdb (ed 
Muhammad al-‘Arüsi al-Matwi), Tunis, 1970, 36-7 and 201.) One became Hanafi Mufti in 
Damascus (al-Murádi, nr, 219-28). One was Deputy Qadî of Madina for a short term (al-Murädf, 
ш, 230-1, and al-Ansäri, 300), and another was a servant of the Daftardär in Madina (al-Murädi, 
in, 216-17, and al-Angäri, 226). The sixth ultimately held an official teaching appointment in 
Istanbul (al-Murädi, x, 37-9), while the seventh was a recognized political adviser in that capital 
(al-Jabarti, rz, 254-56). ' 

27 Al-Murädi, т, 255; m, 201-2, 260-2; 1v, 50-1. 

18 Al-Murädi, пт, 216. 

19 A]-MurüdI, п, 291-2, 328-9; пт, 63-4, 65-6; Iv, 60-1. 
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given,?? the second was a prominent Hanbali teacher of hadith in Nablus,* and 
the remaining student was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhàb himself, a Hanbali 
whose family had had and maintained close connexions with local ruling princes 
in central Arabia. 

Similar diversity can be seen in terms of the associations of this group of 
students with the Süfï tradition. Of the 20 scholars, 12 are explicitly noted as 
participating directly in some way in Süfism. Seven are identified as members of 
major fartqas, three either taught or wrote Sif books, one was a miracle-working 
Safi recluse, and one was said to be ‘ beloved of the people of the farigas '.** 
Within this grouping there is no apparent correlation between Sif! affiliation and 
either geographic origin ?3 or madhhab.?4 Even in the case of the two Hanbalis, 
one, Muhammad al-Saffarini, had association with a tariga. This was not unusual 
among eighteenth-century Hanbalis in the Syrian region.™ 

There are relatively few farigas that are explicitly mentioned. The most 
frequently noted is the Naqshabandiyya. Four of the seven are said to be 
members of this order. The second order of apparent importance in this group 
is the Khalwatiyya, with the other three men noted as affiliates. Although two 
of the students were members of more than one order, none of the seven is said 
to have been а member of both the Khalwatiyya and the Naqshabandiyya. 
One man from each of these two orders was described as having Qädiriyya 
connexions. The only other orders mentioned by name are the 'Aydarüsiyya 
and the Wafa’iyya, which are other fariqas of the Naqshabandi/Qadiri, ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän al-'Aydarüs.** 

Although the number of Khalwatiyya and Naqshabandiyya listed members 
is small, these particular students also help to define the religious scholarly 
community of which Muhammad Hayya was a part. The NaqshabandI students 
are among the more prominent members of that period in the eastern Arab 
world: Isma‘il al-Uskadar! was the ‘shaykh of the Naqshabandi group in 
Madina *,?? while ‘Alî al-MurádI was the senior member of the leading Naqsha- 
band! family in Syria and the Hanafi Mufti of Damascus for many years, and 


20 Al-Jabarti, п, 249-50. 

21 A]-Murádi, xv, 31-2, and al-Jabarti, Ir, 106-10. 

*3 Al-Murädi, xi, 63. 

13 Of the 12 with Süfi connexions, nine were born in the eastern Arab world, two in the lands 
of Rûm, and one in India. There were eight men for whom no special Süfi connexion is mentioned. 
Of these, five were born in the eastern Arab world, two in the more eastern regions of the Islamio 
world, and one in Rüm. 'Thus it would be very difficult to make any significant correlations of 
Safi affiliation with region of origin. 

за In terms of madhhab, seven of the Hanafis had güfi affiliations mentioned, five had not. 
Among the Shüfi'is, three had them mentioned and two had not. Even the Hanbalis were split, 
one and one. 

з For a more intensive discussion of the attitudes and positions of these eighteenth-century 
Hanbalis, вее John Voll, * The non-Wahhábi Hanbalis of eighteenth century Syria’, Der Islam, 
XLIX, 2, 1972, 277-91. 

зе ‘Alî Mubarak, al-Khutfat al-Tawfigiyya al-jadida, Cairo, 1300/1888-9, v, 11-14. 

a! AI-Murádi, т, 255. 
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had the Ottoman Sultan as a patron. ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-‘Aydariis, a third 
Nadshabandi, was a prominent member of the great ‘Aydarüs family which 
provided teachers and religious leaders for communities stretching from India 
to Cairo. The fourth listed member of the order was an Indian scholar who 
` settled in Damascus under the patronage of the Muradî family. Thus Muham- 
mad Hayyà, himself a Nagshabandi, can be said to have been associated, both 
through his teachers and his students, with some of the most prominent and 
influential Poe within that tariga as it was шр q in the eastern Arab 
world. : 

Although Muhammad Hayya’s connexions with ihe Khalwatiyya do not 
appear to bé as close, it is certainly worth noting that two of his three Khalwati 
students were associated with that order through the leading reviver of that 
tradition, Mustafa al-Bakri. One of these was Muhammad al-Samman, a leading 
student of al-Bakrt.?? In addition, Mustafa himself studied under one of Muham- 
mad Hayya’s teachers, ‘Abdallah al-Basri, and one of the sons of [brahim al- 
Kfirani, as well as other men in the community of scholars with whom Muham- 
mad Hayyà was associated. Thus, while the ties are more generalized, the new 
revivalist Khalwati tradition of Mustafa al-Bakri also appears to play & part in 
Muhammad Hayya’ 8 personal milieu. 

Through examining his students and his teachers, the position of Muhammad 
Hayya al-Sindi thus becomes clearer. He was a quiet teacher of hadith in 
Madina but was in contact with and a part of some of the major movements of 
his day. Many of his students became men of some importance, as notables in 
the religious ‘establishment’, as fariga leaders, or as teachers of hadith. 
Although Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab is now the best-known ‘ revivalist’ 
among his students, he was not the only student with that approach. The 
others included Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Sammän, the student of 
al-Bakrt whose own fariqa, the Sammaniyya, had influence in Yaman and the 
eastern Sudan, and Muhammad al-Saffarinl, who came to dominate Hanbali 
scholarship in Nablus, one of the smaller centres of the madhhab. Al-Saffarini 
was said to have been 'victorious for the Sunna and a suppressor of 
innovation ’.5t 

Scholars often search for possible sources of the ideas and inspirations of 
important historical figures. In terms of Islamic fundamentalism, many 
attempts have been made to show how the Wahhàbts influenced other revivalist 


28 Al-Murädi, пт, 219-28. 

*? Al-Murädi, пт, 200-2. 

3° For a general discussion of the Khalwatiyya at this time, as well as comments about al- 
Sammän, see В. Q. Martin, ‘A short history of the Khalwati Order of Dervishes ’, in N. Keddie 
(ed.), Scholars, saints and Sufis, Berkeley, 1972, 275-305. The two 'Bakriyya Khalwatis are 
discussed in al-Jabarti, пт, 106-10, and al-Murädi, rv, 60-1. The third was associated with a local 
branch in Aleppo which does not appear ‘to have had very close ties with Mustafà al-Bakri. 
Although Mustafä’s shaykh in fhe Khalwatiyya was born in Aleppo (al-Muradi, и, 123), there is 
no mention of this student of Muhammad Hayyä studying under either al-Bakri or his payee: 
Rather, he was the khalifa of his own father in the local order (al-Murädf, m 50-1}. ' 

31 Al-Jabarti, пт, 106. 
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movements, but less has been done in analysing the context out of which 
Wahhäbism itself grew. It certainly is possible to note the potential funda- 
mentalism of the Hanbali tradition, especially as defined by Ibn Taymiyya. 
It із, however, not at all clear that the spirit of Ibn Taymiyya was the dominant 
one among the Hanbalis of the eastern Arab world in the eighteenth century.” 
It was a part of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s inspiration, but one might 
also see inspiration for vigorous reform coming from the study of hadWh as 
presented by Muhammad Hayya. Through this teacher, Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhäb 
certainly must have had an introduction to a broader world of nnus scholar- 
ship within which ideas of reform were developing. 

This picture is limited, however, if one simply looks at the brief СТ 
about Muhammad Hayyä himself. When the group of which he is а part is 
analysed, the point becomes stronger. Through Mubammad Hayya, the founder 
of the Wahhäbiyya can be seen in contact with the eighteenth-century revivalist 
impulses of the Naqshabandiyya and Khalwatiyya traditions. This line of 
analysis provides an even broader set of less direct connexions. The community 
of teachers in which Muhammad Hayya participated played a quiet but impor- 
tant role in the Islamic world of that era. When the great Indian reformer Shah 
Wali Allah came to Arabia, he studied hadith under Muhammad Hayya’s 
teacher, Abi ’l-Tahir Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Kirani.** At a slightly earlier 
date, the students of Ibrahim al-Küràni included Shaykh Yüsuf, who later led 
a holy war against the Dutch in Indonesia and was exiled to South Africa, and 
‘Abd al-Ra'üf of Singkel, who was a major influence in the revival of orthodox 
Süfism in Sumatra.54 

Thus, through Muhammad Наууё al-Sindi and his scholarly tradition, one 
can place the founder of the Wahhabi movement in a world of Islamic revivalism 
that stretches from Indonesia to Africa. These various eighteenth-century 
movements assumed varying forms depending on local conditions and the 
personalities, of the leaders. There is, however, a remarkable convergence of 
background around the small'group of teáchers of hadith in the holy cities. Men 
like Muhammad Hayyà do not often have a prominent place in history, but a 
careful analysis. of their life and context. can - provide an ЭРЕ шч & better 
understanding of the major movements in history. 


33 Voll, * The non-Wahhàbi Hanbalis ', 277-91. 

33 Aziz Ahmad, ‘ Political and religious ideas of Shih Wali-ullah of Delhi’, Мийт World, 
uu, 1, 1962, 22. 

240. W. J. Drewes, ' Indonesia: mysticism and ahvi? , ш.б. E. von Gruneboum (ed.), 
Unity and variety in Muslim civilization, Chicago, 1955, 290-1. 


DÉPORTATION ET PÉCHE À KILIA ENTRE 1484 ET 1508 


Par ЇЧ. BELDICEANCU et IRÈNE BELDICEANU-STEINHERR 


(PLANCHE I) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Au cours de l'été 1972, nous avons trouvé aux archives de Topkapi Sarayı, 
sous la cote E 8938, un firman adressé au qad: de Kilia et délivré à Constantinople 
le 14 Safer 914/14 juin 1508. 

Au point de vue diplomatique, le firman se divise en protocole initial, texte, 
et protocole final." Le protocole initial contient l'invocation — elle n’apparaît 
pas sur la photographie — la tugra ® (Bäyezd ibn Mehmed han muzaffer d@ ima 
‘Bayezid fils de Mehmed han toujours victorieux '),? l'adresse,* et le salut (zide 
Jazluhu ‘ que sa vertu soit accrue ").5 Le texte comprend l'exposé,* le dispositif," 
et les formules de validation.® Le protocole final enfin, contient la date ? et le 
lieu d'émission.!^ 81 on inclut le lieu d'émission, le firman compte 15 lignes 
écrites à l’encre noire dans un bon dīvāni. 

En ce qui concerne le contenu, voici ce que le firman nous apprend: la 
Porte ayant notifié à plusieurs reprises au 920% de Kilia que des pêcheurs trans- 
plantés dans cette ville avaient quitté leur lieu de travail, un représentant des 
pêcheurs s'était rendu à Constantinople et avait exposé au sultan les injustices 
dont ils étaient victimes. Le présent firman fut donc adressé au @@@ de Kilia, 
afin que celui-ci ouvre une enquête à leur sujet et les préserve d'eventuelles 
exactions. 


lof. N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sulians conservés dans les manuscrits turca de la 
Biblicthèque Nationale à Paris, 1, Paris, 1960, 44, cf. 50-4, et également quelques firmans promul- 
gués par les sultans Mehmed II et Bayerid II édités ces dernières années: V. L. Ménage, ' Seven 
Ottoman documents from the reign of Mehemmed IT’, dans В. M. Stern (ed.), Documents from 
Islamic chanceries, Oxford, [1966], 83—4, 87-91, of. 91 f.; Elizabeth A. Zachariadou, ‘ Contribution 
à l'histoire du Sud-Est de la mer Egée (firmans inédite de Patmos) ' (en 1. gr.), Summeikia, 1, 
1966, 211-14, 220-3; Elizabeth A. Zachariadou, ‘ Ottoman documents from the archives of 
Dionysiou (Mount Athos), 1495-1520 А Sudost- Forschungen, xxx, 1971, 4-8. 

3 Sur la tugra: P. Wittek, ‘ Notes sur la tughra ottomane”, Byzantion, хуш, 1948, 311-34 ; 
xx, 1950, 267-93. 

з Бог Bäyezld Н: 8. Tansel, Sultan II. Bayezit'in siyasi hayats, Istanbul, 1066; H. J. 
Kissling, Sultan Bájexid's II. Beziehungen zu Markgraf Francesco II. von Gonzaga, München, 1965. 

* Le $ 1 de la traduotion comprend l'adresse et le salut. 

š of. F. Kraelitz, Oemanische Urkunden in türkischer Sprache aus der zweiten. Hälfte des 15. 
Jahrhunderts. Ein Beitrag zur osmanischen Diplomatik, Wien, 1921, 24; J. Reychman et А. 
Zajączkowski, Handbook of Ottoman-Turkish diplomatics, tr. A. 8. Ehrenkreutz, La Haye, Paris, 
1968, 145-6. 

© of. traduction, $ 2. 

7 of. traduction, $$ 3 et 4. 

* of. traduotion, § 5. 

* of. traduotion, § 6. 

10 of. traduotion, § 7. 

H of. traduction. 
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Avant d'entrer dans le vif du sujet, rappelons que Kilia était une ancienne 
possession du prince Stefan le Grand (1457-1504) "® et qu'elle fut incorporée à 
l'État ottoman par Bayezid II (1481-1512) à l'occasion de la campagne contre 
la Moldavie en 1484.13 Nous avons montré dans nos travaux précédents que les 
troupes ottomanes mirent le siège devant Kilia le lundi 5 juillet 1484 et qu'elle 
fut occupée le 14 juillet de la même année. Peu aprés Cetatea-Albá (Aqkerman) 
subit le même sort.!5 

Le firman qui fait l'objet de notre étude met deux points en évidence. 
L'intérét que la Porte manifestait à l'égard des madragues de Kilia et les 
moyens utilisés pour assurer — au moins en partie — leux exploitation: la 
déportation. Dans les pages qui suivent nous étudiérons ces deux aspects. 


П. La PÊCHE À Kira 


Arrétons-nous d'abord sur la pêche. Kilia, située sur un bras du Danube 
portant le même nom, était connue comme un important centre de pêche, 
surtout pour l'esturgeon.!9 Vers la fin du xv* siècle, avant que n'arrivent les 
Ottomans, la dime sur le poisson prélevée à Kilia au compte du prince de 
Moldavie et des deux commandants de la forteresse s'élevait à 12.296 kg. 
environ.” Nous savons par ailleurs qu'à la même époque la Moldavie exportait 
à Bragov en Transylvanie dans un espace de 10 mois 308.825 kg. de poisson dont 
la valeur représentait approximativement la somme de 5.000 pièces d'or ou, en 
d'autres termes, 17,500 kg. d'or.1* П n'y a aucun doute qu'une partie du poisson 
exportée provenait de la région de Kilia. Une fois la ville conquise, la Porte ne 
pouvait ignorer cette richesse. La preuve en est fournie dans plusieurs docu- 


11 Т. Ursu, Stefan cel Mare, Bucarest, 1925; А. V. Boldur, Stefan cel Mare, voievod al Moldovei 
(1457-1504). Studiu de istorie socială gt politică, Madrid, 1970. 

13 N. Beldiceanu, ‘ La campagne ottomane de 1484: ses préparatifs militaires et sa » chrono- 
logie’, Revue des Études Roumaines, v-vr, 1957-8, (pub.) 1960, 67-77; N. Beldiceanu, ‘ La 
conquête des cités marchandes de Kilia et de Cetatea-Albá par Bayezid П °, S&dost- Forschungen, 
xx, 1964, 76-90; N. Beldiceanu, ‘ Kiha et Cetatea-Alb& à travers les documents ottomans ’, 
Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvi, 2, 1968, 215-62; N. Beldiceanu, ‘ La Moldavie ottomane à 
la fin du xv? siècle et au début du xvi? siècle”, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvu, 2, 1969, 
239-66. Bibliographie récente sur Kila avant la conquête ottomane: O. Iliesou, ‘ Looalizarea 
vechiului Lioostomo ', Studis. Revistă de Istorie (Bucarest), xxv, 3, 1972, 485-62. 

14 N. Beldiceanu, Sudost- Forschungen, xxxn, 1964, 64-5. Mentionnons que Mesih pacha qui 
demande aux défenseurs de Kilia de déposer les armes, avant que les Ottomans ne déclenchent 
l'attaque (Tansel, Sultan II. Bayezit'in siyast hayah, 73) était un prince de la Maison des Paléo- 
logues : N. Beldiceanu et Irène Beldioeanu-Steinherr, ‘Un Paléologue inconnu de la région de 
Serres ”, Byzantion, XLI, 1971, p. 13, n. 2. 

15 N. Beldiceanu, Stidost- Forschungen, XXIX, 1964, 65. 

1* C, O. Giurescu, Istoria pescuitulus $i a pisciculturis fn Románia, 1, Bucarest, 1964, 86-93, 
252; cf. M. Costäohesou, Documentele moldovenesti înainte de Stefan cel Mare, 11, Jassy, 1932, 
244-5; I. Bogdan, Documentele lui Stefan cel Mare, 1, Bucarest, 1913, 168; of. N. Beldioeanu, 
Revue des Études Islamiques, хххуп, 2, 1969, 250 et suiv. 

1? N. Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, XXXVII, 2, 1969, p. 269 et n. 1, 2. 

14 of. R. Manolesou, Comer(ul Таги Románegti sí Moldovei cu Bragovul (sec. xt v-xvr), Buoarest, 
1965, 12, 305. Sur la valeur de la pièce d'or (florin): N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans: 
1, 174-5. 
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ments relatifs à la pêche et aux pêcheurs de Kilia parvenus jusqu'à nos jours. 
Le premier est un règlement délivré le 23 août 1484, donc peu de temps après la 
conquête. Tl énumère les bras du Danube dans lesquels on pratiquait la pêche, 
donne les noms de leurs patrons — une vingtaine environ — et fixe les droits de 
pêche dus aux autorités? Le second est un firman émis le 8 avril 1491. П 
concerne le haräg 20 de Kilia, mais il nous révèle aussi que la Porte y avait 
transplanté des pêcheurs déportés de Silistre ?* et d'autres endroits afin d'as- 
surer l'exploitation des madragues.* Mentionnons encore quelques fragments 
tirés d'un registre concernant la dime versée par les pécheurs de Kilia entre le 
97 février et le 4 mai 1505.% A cela il faut ajouter un registre non publié conservé 
aux Archives de la Présidence du Conseil à Istanbul. Parmi les revenus de la 
Porte figurent ceux tirés de l'exploitation des madragues à Kilia et Cetatea-Albü 
(Aqkerman) entre 1488 et 1508. 

Certains documents sont perdus, mais nous connaissons au moins leur con- 
tenu. L’acte du 14 juin 1508, objet de notre étude, nous informe que Bayezid 
II (1481-1512) avait ordonné, dans le passé, la transplantation de pêcheurs à 
Kilia afin que ceux-ci servent aux madragues,?? Le document en question a dû 
être promulgué après la campagne de 1484, probablement peu avant la percep- 
tion du premier harf en 892/1486—7 comme nous allons le montrer plus loin.?* 
Toujours d’après l'acte du 14 juin 1508, plusieurs documents suivirent ayant 
pour but de ramener les pêcheurs fuyards. L'acte de 1508 est d'ailleurs lui- 


19 N. Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvi, 2, 1968, 237-9. 

20 N. Beldiceanu et Irène Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Recherches sur la province de Qaraman au 
хут" siècle. Étude et actes, Leyde, 1968, 87-8, sous fizya. 

31 №. Beldioeanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvu, 2, 1009, 261-2. Silstre, échelle et 
forteresse située sur le Danube au sud de la Dobrudja, fut prise par les Ottomans une première 
fois à la fin du x1v*.siócle, mais це la perdirent en faveur de la Valachie (Tara Româneascä). 
Bayezîd Іст occupa définitivement la forteresse en 1393 (Р. P. Panaitescu, Afircea cel Bátrán, 
Bucarest, 1944, 210, 211, 238-9). Cf. Evliy& Colebi, Seyahatname, ш, Istanbul, 1314/1896-7, 
330-4. Silistre était un point de transit important entre la Valaohie et les grands centres écono- 
miques de l'empire ottoman. Sur son marché, on trouvait du sel de Valachie, du cuir, du vin, du 
bois, eto.: Hadiye Tuncer, Osmanlı imparatorlujunda toprak hukuku, arazi kanunları ve kanun 
açıklamaları, Ankara, 1962, 215-17; L. Guger, ' xv.-xvir. surlarda osmanlı imparatorluğunda 
tuz inhisarı ve tuzlalarm isletmo nizamı ', tirage à part d’{ktisat Fakultesi Aleomuass (Istanbul), 
IXI, 1-4, 1062-3, (pub.) 1963, 17-18; J. von Hammer, Des osmanischen Reichs Staatsverfassung 
und Staatsverwaltung, dargestellt aus den Quellen seiner Grundgesetze, x, Wien, 1815, 292—8. Le port 
était fréquenté non seulement par les bateaux qui reliaient entre elles les échelles danubiennes, 
mais également par des navires arrivés de la mer Noire (von Hammer, op. oit., x, 282; Tuncer, 
ор. cit., 216). La pêche, enfin, constituait une importante source de revenus: von Hammer, 
op. at., I, 203; Irène Beldiceanu-Steinherr et N. Beldiceanu, ‘ Acte du règne de Selim Ier con- 
оегпапь quelques échelles danubiennes de Valachie, de Bulgarie et de Dobrudja’, Sudost- 
Forschungen, xxi, 1964, 105; Tuncer, op. at., 216. 

-32 N. Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamigues, xxxvi, 2, 1969, 262. 

93 L, Fekete, Dis Sigiqut-Schrift, x, Budapest, 1955, 138-45. 

44‘ Registre concernant les revenus pergus à Cetatea-Albá et Kilia (1488-1508) °. Istanbul, 
Basvekálet Argivi, fonds Malryeden Mudevver, n? 6, 448 fol., cf. par exemple fol. 255 vo. 

* cf. traduction, § 2. 

2" cf, infra, section IV. 
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même la preuve que tout n'était pas pour le mieux. Les pécheurs déportés à 
Kilia continuaient à abandonner les madragues et à s'enfuir de la région.#7 

Pour comprendre pourquoi la politique du Grand Seigneur fut un échec, il 
faut étudier le probléme de la déportation. 


III. LA DÉPORTATION DANS L'EMPIRE OTTOMAN 

1. Le terme sürgün 

П convient d'examiner en premier lieu le terme sürgün par lequel on désigne 
le déporté. Ce terme est formé de la racine sür- et du suffixe gün et tient 
davantage de l'adjectif que du participe.%8 S'il s'applique pour la plupart du 
temps à une personne déportée, il peut désigner aussi l'exil lui-méme.?? L’acte 
de 1508 exprime la notion de déportation par le verbe sürülmüsdür,?? dérivé 
de la forme passive du verbe sürmek ‘ déporter ’. 

Mais le terme sürgün cache des notions beaucoup plus subtiles qu'on ne le 
croirait à premiére vue. Le sürgün n'est pas simplement une personne qui a été 
obligée de quitter son domicile, comme on a voulu le suggérer. La notion de 
sürgün implique un statut tout particulier comportant de nombreuses restric- 
tions. Pour en avoir l'évidence, il suffit de consulter les textes d'ordre administra- 
tif du ху et хуле siècle. Nous pensons en premier lieu à un règlement édité par 
Ө. L. Barkan ?* et au code de lois coutumiéres de Mehmed IL.% Le firman con- 
cernant la perception du hará à Kilia montre également que le législateur fais- 
ait une différence entre les pêcheurs exilés et les pêcheurs non exilés.4 Quant 
aux témoignages que nous trouvons dans les registres, citons à titre d'exemple 
deux registres ottomans concernant l'ancien empire de Trébizonde qui font état 
de personnes déportées en Roumélie après la conquête du pays par Mehmed 11.35 


37 Tous les pêcheurs de l’époque moldave n'ont pas quitté la région de Kilia: N. Beldiceanu, 
Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvi, 2, 1968, 237-9. Le règlement oité, promulgué aux environs 
d'Oblucifa le 23 août 1484, mentionne un certain Dimitri qui est parti en мунун mais dont la 
femme et le fils sont restés à Kilia: ibid., p. 237, $ 2. 

35 of. J. Deny, Grammaire de la langue turque, Paris, 1921, p. 570, n9 866. 

?* N, Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, XXXVI, 2, 1968, 262 (fol. 262r°, ligne 12); 
N. Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvi, 2, 1969, 262; F. Giese, Die altosmanische 
Chronik des ‘Adikpadardde, Leipzig, 1929, 188. 

20 of, planche т, facsrmilé du document, ligne 4. 

2H. J. Kissting, ‘ Einige Bemerkungen zur Eroberung Kilia’s und Aqkermán's durch die 
Türken (1484) ', dans Beitrage zur Sudosteuropa- Forschung, München, 1966, 335. 

33 Û. L. Barkan, xv ve ‘xvi-tncs anrlarda osmanis imparatorlujunda zira$ ekonominin hukukî 
ve malt esaslar, Istanbul, 1943, p. 273, § 5, p. 274, § 8, p. 275, 8 14. 

33 N. Beldiceanu, Code de lois coutumières de Mehmed II. Kitab-i qavánin-i ‘ôrflyye-t ‘osmäani, 
Wiesbaden, 1967, fol. 5lr°. 

з: N. Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, XXXVII, 2, 1969, 261-2. 

35 ! Registre détaillé de cadastre concernant la province de Trébizonde (Büyezid П) ', Istanbul, 
Basvek&let Argivi, fonds Maliyeden Midevver, n? 828, 749 p.; ‘ Registre détaillé de cadastre con- 
cernant la province de Trébizonde (1515-16) ’, Istanbul, Bagvek&let Arşivi, fonds Таро ve Tahrir, 
n? 52, 810 p. Sur la conquête de Trébizonde par Mehmed IL: Е. Babinger, * La date de la prise de 
Trébizonde par les Tures (1461) ', dans Aufedize und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte Sudosteuropas 
und der Levanie, x, Munchen, 1902, 211-18. 
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Le vocable apparaît également dans d’autres registres.?* Relevons finalement 
un passage d'une chronique byzantine qui souligne que les Turcs désignaient les 
personnes transplantées à Constantinople par le vocable coupyotvides 37 


2. Aperçu historique ; statut du déporté 

La notion de sürgün était donc, comme nous venons de le montrer, une notion 
bien ancrée dans la législation ottomane et les pêcheurs de Kilia ne formaient 
nullement une exception. D’après le témoignage des chroniqueurs, la déporta- 
tion fut appliquée dans l’État ottoman dés le règne d'Orban.*? Il convient 
pourtant de faire une distinction entre les différents genres de déportation. Les 
premières transplantations de populations évoquées par les chroniqueurs 
touchaient des tribus et avaient pour but, soit d'augmenter l'effectif de l'armée, 
soit d'exercer un meilleur contrôle sur celles qui contestaient l'autorité ottomane. ` 
Les vers de ‘Ašıqpašazãde qui commentent le transfert des tribus rebelles de la 
vallée du Menemen (Asie Mineure) dans la région de Philippopoli sous le règne 
de Bayezîd Ie (1389-1402), montrent que la déportation était prévue par la loi. 
Elle entraînait beaucoup de souffrances pour ceux qui en étaient victimes, mais, 
conclut-il, c'est un mal nécessaire auquel il faut se plier.5° 

La Porte recourait aussi à la déportation pour peupler les villes nouvellement 
conquises. Ainsi Muräd IT (1421-51) colonisa à Thessalonique des Turcs de 
Vardar Yenifesi et distribua aux nouveaux venus les maisons abandonnées par 
les chrétiens. Notons que celles-ci furent accordées en pleine propriété.# 

Mehmed IT (1451-81) continua la politique de son père. N’arrivant pas à 
peupler Constantinople, sa nouvelle capitale, par de simples appels, il appliqua 
la force. Ainsi la ville se remplit bientôt de gens venus des quatre coins de son 
empire. Mais le mécontentement s'y installa aussi, car les maisons qui avaient 
été accordées au début en pleine propriété furent tout à coup soumises à un 
loyer. ‘ Quoi’ disaient les déportés, ‘ est-ce pour payer un loyer qu'on nous a 
chassés de notre pays d'origine où nous possédions nos biens en pleine pro- 
priété f’ Mehmed II annula done cette mesure impopulaire; pas pour long- 
temps cependant. À l'instigation de son vizir Rüm Mehmed pacha, le loyer fut 
rétabli. Désormais exiger un loyer sur les maisons et boutiques abandonnées 


зе H, Ínaloik, Hicrt 835 tarihli eüret-3 defier-i sancak-i Arvanid, Ankara, 1954; ‘ Registre 
détaillé de cadastre concernant la province de Gändär (15-24 mai 1487)’, Istanbul, Bagvekâlet 
Arsivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n° 23 M, p. 355; ' Registre détaillé de cadastre еси le 
Morée (Selim Ter)’, Istanbul, Bagvekdlet Argivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n° 80, p. 5; ‘ 
insorit jour par jour les timara d'Anatolie entre le 24 septembre 1487 et le 16 juin 1489’, Istanbul, 
Basvek&let Argivi, fonds Maliyeden Müdevver, n° 17893, р. 418, 428. 

эт Q. Phrantzes, Bonn, 1838, livre m, 11, p. 308; of. Q. Sphrantzes, Memorii 1401-1477, éd. 
V. Grecu, Bucarest, 1966, p. xiii-xiv. 

38 Giese, op. oit., 45-6; cf. Т. Menzel et F. Таевоһпег, Gihannuma : die altosmaniache Chronik 
des Alevlánà Mehemmed Neschri, 1, Leipzig, 1951, 50. 

3% Giese, op. oit., 67; cf. Menzel et Taesohner, op. cit., 1, 92-3. 

40 Giese, op. cit., 106; Menzel et Taeschner, op. cit., 1, 163. 

“1 Giese, op. cit., 106. Le passage en question n'est pas aussi explicite qu'on le souhaiterait, 
mais nous savons par ailleurs que Muräd II accordait aux déportés les maisons en pleine propriété 
et pas à ferme: ibid., 133. 
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par les mécréants lors de la conquête d'une ville — que les mécréants se soient 
enfuis à l'étranger ou qu'ils aient été déportés — devint une pratique courante.** 
Ainsi le sultan ordonna, une quinzaine de jours après la conquête de Cetatea- 
Albă, de donner en location # les maisons des personnes déportées. Le même 
régime frappait les boutiques de Kilig.** 

L'amertume que causa ces mesures se réflóte aussi dans la mésaventure 
survenue à un habitant de Trébizonde. Deux passages d'un registre de timar, 
datés respectivement du 2 et du 9 juin 1489, nous informent qu'un trébizondien 
qui avait été déporté à Constantinople s'enfuit en Georgie d’où il revint à 
Trébizonde. Là, passant sous silence son statut, il récupéra ses biens. Mais la 
Porte découvrit vite la supercherie et le trébizondien dut regagner la Roumélie.*® 
Ces deux passages, témoins du mécontentement des déportés d’une part et de 
la vigilance de l'administration ottomane d'autre part, montrent non seulement 
que les déportés ne pouvaient pas garder leurs biens dans leur pays d'origine, 
mais qu'ils n'avaient pas le droit de quitter le domicile qui leur était assigné. 
Ceci ressort aussi du code de lois coutumiéres de Mehmed IT qui ajoute d'autres 
restrictions. Le déporté n'avait pas le droit d'exercer un métier ailleurs qu'à 
l'endroit où la Porte l'avait placé, conséquence logique de la restriction précé- 
dente. De plus, une fille de déporté ne pouvait se marier qu'avec un déporté.t9 
Ceci signifie qu'elle n'avait pas la possibilité d'échapper à son statut en épousant, 
par exemple, un non-déporté. Ajoutons un autre détail. Un réglement concer- 
nant le lwa’ de Silistre précise que des parents qui venaient rejoindre un déporté 
acquéraient de ce fait le statut de déporté.*" 

Ainsi nous sommes confrontés avec une derniére question. D'aprés quels 
critères choisissait-on les personnes à déporter ? Nous avons mentionné plus 
haut qu'au début de l'État ottoman, la Porte déplacait des tribus pour grossir 
les rangs de son armée, faudrait-il encore savoir si, dans ce genre de transfert, la 
coercition n'était pas largement attenuée par l'attrait du butin. En cas d'in- 
soumission, non seulement un individu, mais toute une tribu pouvait être 
touchée, tels les Sarubanbegli chassés par Bayezid Ier (1389-1402) de la vallée 
du Menemen (Asie Mineure) et établis dans la région de Philippopoli. Un 
autre exemple caractéristique constitue la déportation d’un certain nombre de 


42 Giese, ор. oit., 133-4; cf. Menzel et Taeschner, ор. ort., 1, 181. Pour plus de détails sur le 
politique de déportation: ©, L. Barkan, ‘ Osmanlı imparatorlugunda bir iskân ve kolonizasyon 
metodu olarak sürgünler ’, /Hisat Fakultesi Mecmuas (Istanbul), xir, 1053, 50-79; xv, 1-4, 
1955, 200-37; H. İnalcık, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 23-4, 1969-70, 240 et suiv. 

4 N, Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, хххут, 2, 1968, 244. 

44 ibid. 239-40. 

45 * Registre qui inscrit jour par jour les timars d'Anatolie entre le 24 septembre 1487 et le 16 
juin 1480’, Istanbul, Basgvek&let Arşivi, fonds Maliyeden Mudevver, n° 17893, p. 418, 428. 
Après la conquête d'Amasra le sultan déporta un certain nombre d'habitants à Istanbul et y 
colonisa des gens de Paphlagonie : Giese, op. cit., 146-7. 

46 N, Beldiceanu, Code de lots coulumières de Mehmed II, fol. 51r°-v°. 

#7 Barkan, xy ve xvi-nci asrlarda osmanlı imparatorluÿunda ziraf ekonominin hukukî ve mali 
esasları, 274. 

55 Giese, op. oit., 07; Menzel et Taesohner, op. cit., т, 92-3. 
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tribus qualbaá en Morée par Bayezid II (1481-1512), peu après le soulèvement 
de Sahquli.4° 

Lorsque les déportations étaient effectuées dans une ville ou une région 
nouvellement conquise, on assistait à un double courant. La Porte éloignait 
d'une part un certain nombre d'habitants de la région conquise 5° et remplissait 
le vide ainsi créé par des gens ramenés d'autres régions. Plusieurs facteurs 
déterminaient le choix. D'abord les facteurs d'ordre politique. Les habitants 
d'une ville conquise étaient certainement jugés pour leur attitude pro ou anti- 
ottomane et toute personne susceptible de nuire à la longue à la politique du 
Grand Seigneur était alors expulsée. Viennent les facteurs d'ordre économique, 
voire même culturels. La Porte choisissait des personnes capables de faire 
prospérer des régions délaissées. À la conquête de Konya (Qonya), par exemple, 
beaucoup d'artisans furent envoyés à Constantinople ainsi qu'un descendant de 
la famille de Geläl ed-Din Rümi.? Quant à la transplantation des pêcheurs à 
Kilia, elle était dictée indubitablement par le souci de maintenir l'exploitation 
des madragues, car la Porte n'avait aucun intérêt de laisser tarir une si impor- 
tante source de геуепи. 5% 

° П est évident que l'arbitraire devait tenir également une large place dans le 
choix des personnes à déporter, surtout lorsque la déportation touchait une 
population vaineue. Il existait toutefois un certain nombre de dispositions 
d'ordre général qui étaient appliquées dans le cas où la Porte tirait les colons de 
son propre térritoire comme le révàle un réglement concernant la colonisation de 
Chypre. Selim П (1566-74), en effet, chargea de cette opération des ти айт. 
Ceux-ci étaient invités à coopérer avec les gad des circonscriptions judiciaires 
d'Asie Mineure qui devaient fournir les colons. En milieu rural, on choisissait les 
personnes à déporter parmi les pauvres et parmi les personnes connues pour leur 
mauvaise conduite. Étaient prises également celles qui ne figuraient pas sur les 
listes de recensement. En milieu urbain le choix tombait surtout sur les ouvriers 
et les artisans. La Porte déportait un foyer sur dix. Les biens immeubles des 
déportés étaient vendus aux enchères. Une fois la transplantation accomplie, le 
déporté était exempt pendant deux ans de la dime et d'autres droits.53 

En résumé, la situation d'un déporté n'avait rien d’enviable. П ne pouvait 
garder dans son pays d'origine les biens immeubles dont il éteit propriétaire. 
Arrivé sur le lieu que la Porte lui avait assigné comme domicile, il devait payer 


4 T, H. Urzungargib, Osmanlı tarihi, п, 2° éd., Ankara, 1964, p. 231, n. 3. L'auteur ne cite 
aucune source. Cf. Ahmed b. Lutfulláh Mineğğimbašt, Hami‘ ed-duvel, traduit en turo par Ahmed 
Nedim, Constantinople, 1285/1868-9, xz, 430. Sur la conquête de Methoni (Modon) et Koroni 
(Qoron): Tansel, Sultan II. Báyezit' in siyasî hayatı, 204 et suiv. 

s0 N, Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, XXXVII, 2, 1969, 243 seq. Sur les déportés de 
Cetatea-Alb& (Aqkerman): N. Beldioeanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxv1, 2, 1988, 219-20; 
N. Beldioeanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, хххуп, 2, 1969, 242-8. 

51 Giese, op. oit., 103. 

33 of. N. Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvi, 2, 1969, 250-60. 

53 Û. L. Barkan, ‘ Les déportations comme méthode de peuplement et de colonisation dans 
l'empire ottoman’, Revue de la Faculté des Sciences Économiques de Р Université d'Istanbul, xr, 
1-4, 1949-50, (pub.) 1903, 92 et suiv. 
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un loyer pour la maison qu'on mettait à sa disposition. I] n'avait pas le droit de 
quitter la ville qu'il habitait et ne pouvait accepter un travail en dehors des 
limites de celle-ci. Certaines restrictions touchaient son état civil. De plus, 
aucun acte ne pouvait lui être délivré sans avoir été préalablement soumis au 
sultan, Rien d'étonnant que de nombreux déportés essayaient de se soustraire à 
leur condition par la fuite.5 П est significatif que le Grand Seigneur, lorsqu'il 
voulait ménager une population pour une raison ou pour une autre, ne ве bornait 
pas seulement à accorder des franchises d'impót, mais donnait également 
l'assurance que celle-ci serait épargnée par la déportation.55 Ceci prouve à 
quel point la déportation était une mesure détestée et même un chroniqueur 
comme ‘Añqpañazäde ne cache pas sa désapprobation à l'égard de la politique de 
la Porte.56 
IV. LES PÊCHEURS DÉPORTÉS À Kirra 


Revenons au document du 14 juin 1508. Si nous avons tant insisté sur le 
rôle de la pêche dans l'espace ponto-danubien et sur le système de la déporta- 
tion, c'est pour mieux saisir la portée de l'acte. Il nous montre, en effet, que le 
Grand Seigneur était conscient de la richesse que procuraient les madragues de 
Kilia. П veillait à leur bon fonctionnement et y avait même colonisé des 
pêcheurs. Le document n'indique ni la date de cette colonisation, ni l'origine 
des pêcheurs, mais on peut déduire ces données d'un autre acte. Un firman 
adressé à emîn 57 et au 000% de Kilia, daté du 28 Gumäzä I 896/8 avril 1491, 
précise que les pêcheurs déportés étaient originaires de Silistre, des environs 5% 
et d'autres endroits. Quant à la date, le même firman révèle que le hará 
provenant des pêcheurs originaires de Kilia et des pêcheurs déportés de Silistre 
et d'ailleurs, n'était pas parvenu à la Porte à la date du 8 avril 1491.5? П en 
résulte que les pêcheurs déportés habitaient Kilia au moment où le firman fut 
écrit ét que leur colonisation est donc antérieure au 8 avril 1491. De combien 
d'années, celà est plus difficile à déterminer, car il ressort du firman que la 
Porte ne savait pas elle-même depuis quelle date les pêcheurs déportés avaient 
été soumis au haráj. Un firman envoyé au 020% de Cetatea-Albá (Aqkerman) 
le 2 Gumäzä II 896/12 avril 1491, dans lequel la Porte se plaint également du 


54 of. traduction, 5 2; ‘ Registre qui insorit jour par jour les timars d'Anatolie entre le 24 sep- 
tembre 1487 et le 16 juin 1489 ’, Istanbul, Basvekâlet Argivi, fonds Maliyeden Mudevver, n° 17893, 
p. 418, 428. 

55 Pour Sinob: ‘ Registre détaillé de cadastre concernant la province de Gändär (10-24 mai 
1487)’, Istanbul, Bagvekâlet Argivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n° 23 M, p. 358, cf. p. 343, 498; 
Patras: ‘ Registre détaillé de cadastre concernant la Morée (Selim Ier)', Istanbul, Bagvekâlet 
Argivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n? 80, p. 6. Pour plus de détails sur la politique de transplantation : 
N. Beldiceanu, Recherches sur la ville ottomane au xv* siècle. Étude et actes, Paris, 1973, 36-44. 

5% cf. Giese, op. œt., 163. 

$? Emin, terme arabe qui désigne dans l'empire ottoman le fonotionnaire chargé par la Porte 
du contrôle de la gestion des biens donnés à ferme, de même que de Ia rentrée des impôts. Lors 
de la conquête d'une région l'un des premiers soins du sultan était d'en organiser l'administration : 
N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans conservés dans les manuscrits turcs de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale à Paris, п, Paris, La Haye, 1064, 127 seq. 

58 N. Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvu, 2, 1969, 260-3. 

5? ibid., 262. s 
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retard dans l’acquittement du Jara, contient fort heureusement quelques 
détails supplémentaires.9? Il nous apprend que le premier hardg fut exigé en 
l'année 892/1486-7, que la Porte avait reçu les sommes pour les années 892/ 
1486-7 et 893/1487-8, mais qu'aucun virement n'avait été effectué pour 894/ 
1488-9 et 895/1489—90.** Étant donné que Kilia et Cetatea-Albä (Aqkerman) 
furent incorporées à l'État ottoman à trois semaines d’intervalle,® nous pouvons 
déduire de ce firman que c’est également en 892/1486-7 que le hardy fut imposé 
aux habitants de Kilia pour la première fois. Reste à savoir, si les pêcheurs 
déportés de Silistre et d'ailleurs y étaient déjà installés lors de la perception du 
premier ђағӣў. 

Plusieurs facteurs doivent être pris en considération. Nous savons d'une 
part, que la Porte ne tardait pas à mettre ses projets en application lors- 
qu'elle envisageait de coloniser des populations dans une région nouvellement 
conquise. Étant donné que Kilia fut occupée le 14 juillet 1484, les premiers 
pécheurs ne pouvaient y arriver avant l'été 1485, car il faut tenir compte du 
temps qui s’écoulait entre l'expédition des ordres de déportation aux gädi des 
diverses circonscriptions judiciaires et l'exécution de ces ordres. Nous savons 
d'autre part, que la guerre continuait en dépit de la main mise sur les deux 
cités.9* La paix entre Stefan le Grand (1457-1504) et Bayezid П (1481-1512) ne 
fut conclue que le 14 octobre 1486.65 Une année plus tard, en 1487, la Porte 
percevait pour la première fois le haráj.** Deux années s'étaient écoulées par 
conséquent entre la conquéte des deux cités marchandes et la conclusion de la 
paix et prés de trois années entre la conquête et la perception du premier 
harag. Sila Porte a donc tant retardé imposition du hará, cela signifie que les 
rouages de l'administration ottomane n'ont commenoé à fonotionner normale- 
ment qu'à partir de la conclusion de la paix; mais cela implique aussi qu'elle a 
dà retarder également ses projets de colonisation. On peut donc conclure, compte 
tenu de toutes ces données, que la Porte n'a pas envisagé la colonisation qu'aprés 
la conclusion de la paix en octobre 1486 et que les premiers pécheurs sont arrivés 
à Kilia au plus tôt au printemps ou en été 1487, le terminus ante quem étant le 
8 avril 1491. 

Ainsi 120 pécheurs avec leurs familles rejoignirent les pécheurs de Kilia dont 
beaucoup avaient été décimés par la guerre, soit qu'ils aient été tués au cours des 
combats, soit qu'ils aient pris la fuite à l'approche de l'armée ottomane.f? Mais 


*? ibid., 203-4. 

êl ibid. 

*! N, Beldiceanu, Stidost- Forschungen, xxi, 1964, 65. 

63 Barkan, Revue de la Faoulté des Sotences Économiques de l'Université d'Istanbul, x1, 1-4, 
1849-60, (pub.) 1958, 92 seq. 

#4 T, Ursu, Stefan cel Bare, 190-210. 

*5 N, Boldioeanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvu, 2, 1969, 244. Sur le problème du tribut 
versé par Stefan le Grand à Bäyesid II après la conquête de Kilia et Cetatea-Albä : cf. M. Gubogin, 
“Те tribut payé par les principautés roumaines à le Porte jusqu'au début du xvi? siècle d’après lea 
sources turques ', Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvu, 1, 1969, 70-1. 

5 of, N. Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvi, 2, 1969, 263. 
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la Porte fut déçue dans ses espoirs. Les nouveaux venus quittaient en masse la 
région. En 1508, il ne restait que 30 maisons sur 120, ce qui signifie que la 
population avait diminuée de trois quarts dans une vingtaine d'années environ. %8 
Quelle était la cause de cet exode massif? Le firman du 14 juin 1508 expose 
seulement les conséquences de l'exode mais pas les motifs, Il est toutefois aisé 
de les deviner. 

Dans la section concernant la déportation nous avons montré toutes les 
restrictions auxquelles les déportés étaient soumis. Ils ne pouvaient garder leurs 
biens immeubles dans leur pays d'origine, ils devaient payer un loyer pour les 
maisons qu'on mettait à leur disposition, il leur était interdit de quitter le 
domicile que la Porte leur avait assigné.*® Le document de 1508 ajoute un détail 
intéressant. Le déporté était non seulement limité dans la liberté de ses mouve- 
ments, il était également astreint à un travail bien déterminé, dans notre cas le 
service aux madragues. S'il se dérobait à son service, les autorités le ramenaient 
de force.” Nul doute que cette contrainte contribua à developper le mécontente- 
ment des pêcheurs. Pensons aussi au problème du dépaysement; pour que la 
pêche soit fructueuse, il fallait bien connaître les eaux de la région. Voici donc 
un bon nombre d’arguments qui expliquent pourquoi les pêcheurs, exaspérés, 
prenaient la fuite. Mais le dépeuplement n’était pas seulement dû à la fuite. 
Le document nous informe qu’un certain nombre d’entre eux avaient été 
emportés par la mort, peut-être à cause d’une épidémie.” Quoi qu'il en soit, la 
diminution des effectifs aggravait la situation de ceux qui restaient sur place. 
Les percepteurs ne prenaient pas note des changements. Ils obligeaient les 
pêcheurs restés sur place d'accomplir le service dû par les absents et augmen- 
taient certaines redevances. Les pêcheurs qui payaient jadis 5 aspres de droit de 
fourrage voyaient le montant porté à 15 aspres. Mais ce n’était pas tout. On 
leur reclamait également le hara pour les enfants impubères et pour les pêcheurs 
déoédés. 7? 

Rapacité des percepteurs? Le probléme est plus compliqué. Nous savons 
que les madragues de Kilia étaient données à ferme. En 1504-5, c'était un cer- 
tain Qosta qui en était le fermier (‘ämil). En 1508 le régime n'avait pas changé 
puisque le document précise que les fermiers devaient rendre toute somme perçue 
en trop," Or il ne faut pas oublier que le fermier s'engageait à verser à la Porte 
une somme fixe à des dates fixes. La non-observation des clauses de son bérat 


‘TN. Beldioeanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvi, 2, 1968, p. 297, $ 2. Le paragraphe en 
question évoque la fuite d'un patron de pêcheurs en Moldavie à la suite de la conquête de Kilia 
par les Ottomans. 

8 of. traduction, § 2. 

45 of. section TIL. 

7° of, traduotion, $$ 2, 4. 

тї À Cetatea-Albk le retard dans le versement du ġaräğ était dà à la peste: N. Beldiceanu, 
Revue des Études Islamiques, XXXVI, 2, 1960, 264. 

74 of. traduction, § 2. 

зз L. Fekete, Die Siydqat-Schrift, т, р. 138, n. 1. 

14 cf. traduction, § 3. 
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entrainait pour lui la prison, voire même la mise à mort.?5 Il essayait donc de 
rentrer par tous les moyens dans ses fonds et n'hésitait pas à leser les contribu- 
ables restés sur place. 

La situation était donc aggravée par la rigidité du système administratif. 
La Porte était réfractaire à tout changement. Le Grand Seigneur lui-même 
ne voulait pas se rendre à l'évidence qu'il fallait reviser le statut des déportés. 
Les impôts avaient-ils baissé en raison du départ des pécheurs ? On ramenera de 
force les fuyards et au cas où ils resteront introuvables, on déportera d’autres 
pêcheurs. Ainsi les madragues continueront à être exploitées et les impôts 
alimenteront comme auparavant le trésor de l'Etat. Aux yeux du Grand Seig- 
neur la force était par conséquent l'unique moyen pour redresser la situation. 
Quel retentissement eut le firman du 14 juin 1508 sur la vie des pécheurs dépor- 
tés? Nousl'ignorons. Mais nous ne pensons pas qu'il ait modifié leur sort d'une 
façon notable en dépit des efforts louables de Bayezid II pour faire cesser les 
abus. 

En conclusion ; l'intérêt que présente le firman du 14 juin 1508 est multiple. 
C’est un témoignage de plus sur l'importance que représentait la pêche dans 
l'économie de la région ponto-danubienne. I] nous révèle en outre un aspect 
ignoré du statut du déporté. Celui-ci n'était pas seulement attaché à la ville 
comme l’ortagët 7% à la glèbe, il était pareil à l'ortagéi astreint à accomplir un 
service bien déterminé. La firman montze, enfin, un manque de souplesse de la 
part de la Porte face sux problémes que posait l'administration de ses sujets. 
Au lieu de lâcher un peu de lest, elle recourait à la force pour redresser la 
situation. : 


| V. TEXTE ET TRADUCTION DU FIRMAN 

Topkapi Sarayı Argivi, n° E 8938 Constantinople, le 14 juin 1508 
Ul» خان مظفر‎ ds بایزید بن‎ 

Si‏ القضاة و الحكام معدن الفضل و الكلام مولانا IS‏ قاضسی زید فضله 

توقیع Он ab‏ واصل اولیجاق معلوم E‏ کم S‏ طالیاناری ed‏ اچون 

سابقا à‏ فرمان “ULI pales‏ خیلی بالقجیلر سورلشدر ذکر اولان بالقجیلرک 

cs s‏ قاچوب کتدکلری де!‏ بوندن اول مرارا احکام au‏ کوندرب قاچان 


75 N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans conservés dans les manuscrits turcs de la 
Bibliothèque Nationale à Paris, п, 141-5; of, M. T. Gökbilgin, xv-xvt asrlarda Edirne ve Paga 
livan, valaflar-malkler-mukataalar, Istanbul, 1952, 148. . 

16 Paysan attaché à la terre qui en échange de son travail recevait du sultan une terre à 
labourer, les instrumenta néoéssaires au labourage, les boeufs, et la semence. La moitié de la 
récolte revenait au Grand Seigneur. Pour plus de détails vor: Û. L. Barkan, ‘ Les formes de 
l'organisation du travail agricole dans l'Empire ottoman aux xv? et xvi? siècle”, Revue de la 
Faculté des Sciences Économiques de l'Université d'Istanbul, x, 1939, 11-31; N. Beldiceanu, Les 
actes des premiers sultans, т, 119-24, 144-6; N. Beldiceanu et Irène Beldiceanu-Steinherr, 
Recherches sur la province de Qaraman au xvi’ siècle, Étude et actes, 27-9. 
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بالقجیلری کیرو ade‏ کتوردب خنمتلرین اتدرهسز دیو Pool jal‏ حالیا 
pol ays Lol‏ کوندرب یوز یکرم خانه‌دن کیمی قاچدی و بعضی مرد 
اولوب مان اوتوز خانه قالدق شمدی یوز یکرم Gaule Gale‏ بیز joel‏ 
و ОЛУ‏ اوتلوق اچون بیش اقچه ES) „з‏ شمدی اون بیش اقچه الورلر و BUG‏ 
اوغلانجقارمزدن eS Језа у JE cle‏ خراچلرین داخحی du‏ الورلر دیو 
po‏ امدی 4925 dz asl y dz‏ در بیوردم که fr]‏ ايله اوکات 
وجهله تفتیش coil‏ کوره‌سز УАШ‏ مرده‌لری ظاهر اولورسه دفتردن اخراج peel‏ 
چقارلدق Loa Guess‏ و dS.‏ نا بالغ OL bres!‏ خراج الدرمياسز 
و خراجه LE‏ و اوتلوقلری اقچە‌سن وضع قدیم ازره الدره‌سز خلاف قانون 
زیاده اقچه‌لرین الدرعیاسز dile‏ و غیریلر قانوندن زايد نقدر اقچهلرين المشلرايسه 
joy sal‏ و pass‏ که cs ex S Sy‏ نه جانبه کتدکلرین معلوم ایدنوب 
و ole‏ حصار ارلرین کوندرب Alu‏ کتورده‌سز و ES н‏ مرده‌لرین و بولنمغه 
قابل اولیان بالقجیلری اسملری abl‏ یازب as uel‏ بالقجیلر ES‏ اولنه 
شیله بلاسز وجه مامور ازره عمل ادوب علامت شریفه эсе!‏ قلاسز STF‏ 


Traduction 
Constantinople,8? le 14 juin 1508 #1 
Bayezid fils de Mehmed han toujours victorieux 
(1) À la gloire des 004 8 et des magistrats, puits de vertu et d'éloquence, à 
notre maître, le qadî de Kilia ‘ que sa vertu soit accrue’. 


75 Graphie difficile à interpréter. Nous supposons qu'il s'agit d'une construction aveo le verbe 
duratif turmag. Le soribe écrit ce verbe aveo ddl au lieu de ia". 

7? Ligature peu commune entre le zäy et le kif. Dans ce document lo sultan s'adresse au qüdt 
toujours à la 2ème personne du pl. 

80 of, traduction, § 7. 

3! of, traduction, $ 6. 

83 L'empire était divisé en oirconscriptions judiciaires ayant A leur tête un gádi. Celui-ci, en 
plus de ses fonotions d'ordre juridique, supervisait et contrôlait l'administration (T. Juynboll, 
Encyclopédie de l'Islam, п, 645-6; cf. N. Beldioeanu, Les actes des premiers sultans, x, 136-9 ; 
Ї. H. Uzungargih, Osmanlı devletinin ilmiye tegkilah, Ankara, 1965, 11-143). Il disposait de 
plusieurs sources de revenu. Un bérat de Mehmed II concernant la nomination du gádi d' Ankara 
prévoit la perception d'un droit sur les héritages et d'un droit de secrétariat (Bibl. Nat., Paris, 
ms. fonds turo suppl. n° 660, fol. 60r9—61r9). Le güdi recevait en outre un timar, ce qui lui 
permettait de disposer d'un revenu annuel fixe: Irène Beldicesnu-Steinherr et N. Beldiceanu, 
* Deux villes de l'Anatolie préottomane. Develi et Qarahis&r d’après des documents inédita ', 
Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxix, 2, 1971, p. 342-8, n. 6; ‘ Registre de cadastre du gouvernorat 
de Ула (17-26 juin 1465) ', Istanbul, Bagvekâlet Argivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n? 2 M, p. 294, 
296, 207; ‘ Registre de cadastre concernant la Macédoine orientale (1464-5) ’, Istanbul Bagve- 
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(2) Au reçu du haut commandement impérial, vous saurez ce qui suit: Dans le 
passé, un grand nombre de pêcheurs © a été déporté ** à la suite de mon firman 
impérial pour servir aux madragues ({alyan) 85 de Kilia. Étant donné que la 
plupart des pêcheurs mentionnés ве sont enfuis, j'ai envoyé à plusieurs reprises 
des ordres éminents et je vous ai ordonné de ramener les pêcheurs fuyards et de 
leur faire accomplir leur service. À présent les pêcheurs ont envoyé un homme 
à ma Porte; celui-ci a apporté à ma connaissance [ce qui suit]: ' Sur cent 
vingt % maisons une partie des habitants se sont enfuis et d’autres sont décédés ; 
à présent nous ne comptons que trente maisons. C'est nous qui effectuons le 
service de cent vingt maisons. Auparavant nous payions cinq aspres (agée) 97 
pour le fourrage (otluq), à présent [les percepteurs] perçoivent quinze aspres ; 
ils prélèvent le даті) 89 de nos fils impubéres et ils perçoivent de même le harag 
des personnes décédées. °° 


kâlet Argivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n° 8, p. 108-10, 262-4, 442-3; ‘ Registre de cadastre con- 
cernant a Herzégovine (1477-8) ', Istanbul, Basvekület Argivi, fonds Тари ve Tahrir, n° 5, p. 263, 
269; ° Registre de cadastre de la province d'Aydm (1478-83) ', Istanbul, Basvekület Argivi, 
fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n° 8, p. 270, 288; ‘ Registre de cadastre concernant Gallipoli (Mehmed IT) ', 
Istanbul, Bagvekálet Argivi, fonds Тарп ve Tahrir, n° 12, p. 21; ‘ Registre de cadastre concernant 
la province de Riim (Mehmed IT)’, Istanbul, BagvekAlet Argivi, fonds Тарп ve Tahrir, по 16, 
p. 37; ‘ Registre de cadastre concernant la province du roi de Boenie (17-26 avril 1485)’, 
Istanbul, Bagvekflet Argivi, fonda Tapu ve Tahrir, n° 18, p. 37, 110, 156, 158; ° Registre de 
cadastre concernant le gouvernorat de Gändär (15-24 mai 1487)’, Istanbul, Bagvekálet Argivi, 
fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n° 23 M, p. 712. 

#3 Bur la pêche et les pêcheurs de Kilia: of. supra, sections п et гу. 

84 Sur les pêcheurs déportés à Kilia: of. supra, section IY. 

85 Vocable d'origine greoque: dAfavetor, cf. Н. et R. Kahane ot A. Tietze, The lingua franca 
in ihe Levant : Turkish nautical terms of Italian and Greek origin, Urbana, 1958, 477-81. Descrip- 
tion de trois catégories de madragues: K. Devedjian, Péche et pécheries en Turquie, Constanti- 
nople, 1926, 302-18; of. Irène Beldiceanu-Steinherr et N. Beldiceanu, Südost- Forschungen, 
xxm, 1964, p. 101, n. 79. 

t Le nombre des pêcheurs s'élevait à environ 500 âmes. 

зт En 1510 une pièce d'or valait 64 aspres: of. N. Beldiceanu, Les actes dcs premiers sultans, 
I, 176. 

ве Droit de la catégorie des rusüm-i ‘drfiyye prélevé sur le foin: N. Beldiceanu, Les actes dea 
premiers sultans, п, 298 ; of. N. Beldiceanu, Code de lois coutumióres de Mehmed II, fol, 3170-82v5, 
б9уо, 

** Le vocable désigne la capitation imposóe aux sujets non musulmans. Le ђағӣў appelé 
également ğizye ou ба агаў, pour le distinguer de l'impôt foncier, est un droit prélevé directement 
au profit du trésor de l'État par des percepteurs sous le contrôle du gadi de la circonsoription. 
Tous les trois ans avait lieu une vérification générale des rôles de la capitation: on retirait les 
noms des personnes décédées ; les enfants, les femmes ot les personnes sans ressources n'étaient 
pas imposée: N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans, 1, index sous kharadj; op. oit., п, 
124-5; H. Ínaloik, Fatih devri üzerinde tetkikler ve vesikalar, Ankara, 1954, 176-9; Н. Înalak, 
Encyclopédie de l'Islam, 2° éd., п, 576-80. 

*? Selon un acte de Mehmed II, la capitation d'un contribuable décédé était perçue sur les 
biens laissés en héritage. Si le mécréant n'avait laissé qu'une tenure, le percepteur prélevait le 
батаў des détenteurs de celle-ci. Au cas où il ne restait pas de tenure, mais divers autres biens, le 
percepteur percovait la capitation sur ces biens dans la mesure ou le montant était couvert par 
ceux-oi. Si les biens ne suffisaient pas à couvrir la capitation, il la percevait sur les paysans du 
village et devait ensuite rayer du registre le nom du décédé: N. Beldiceanu, Les actes dea premiers 
sultans, 1, 149. 
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(8) Étant donné que l'année prochaine est une année dans laquelle on inscrit les 
nouveaux imposables (nev gàfte),?! j'ordonne que vous ouvriez une enquête 
appropriée aveo les percepteurs de 4aräÿ (haraggt) ** et que vous prétiez atten- 
tion [à ce qui suit]: Vous rayerez du registre toutes les personnes décédées et 
vous ne permettrez pas qu'il figure de personnes décédées non rayées [du 
registre]. Vous ne tolérerez pas qu'on touche le huräÿ de leurs fils impubères 
et qu'on inscrive ceux-ci au haräÿ. Vous ferez percevoir les aspres sur le 
fourrage selon [le taux] ancien. Vous ne. permettrez pas qu'on pergoive 
contrairement à la loi (gänün) ** une somme supérieure [à celle prevue]. Vous 
ferez rendre toutes les sommes d'argent que les ‘ams! % et d'autres ont perçu 
en sus [de ce qui a été statué] par la loi (gänun). 

(4) J’ordonne [également] que vous vous enquériez vers quelle région lea fuyards 
se sont dirigés. Vous enverrez des soldats capables, appartenant à la garnison 
de la forteresse,” pour faire revenir [les fuyards]. Vous noterez les noms des 


*! cf. op. oit., т, 150. 

52 Un règlement de Mehmed II, promulgué avant le 19 décembre 1476, concerne la perception 
du haräÿ et s’arrête longuement sur le rôle du лата. En ce qui regarde le hardy des contribuables 
qui avaient déguerpi, il percevait la moitié de la capitation des timariotes et l'autre moitié des 
personnes restées sur place. Il notait les noms des fuyards et les portait à la connaissance de 
l'administration, afin qu’ils soient recherchés. Les contribuables retrouvés étaient exilés ot leurs 
fils levés pour le corps des janissaires. Le percepteur devait remplir ses obligations dans un délai 
de quatre mois. П avait le droit de recevoir en plus du haräÿ deux aspres par maison à titre de 
droit de secrétariat (resm-i kitabet): N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans, т, 148-50. 

*3 Bur les règlements: of. N. Beldiceanu, op. cit, 1, 41-2, 43-4, 45-8. 

94 Le ‘mil est une personne qui prend à ferme la perception d'un ou plusieurs impôts, ce qui 
épargnait à la Porte l'investissement de capitaux pour organiser la rentrée. L'honorabilité et 
surtout la solvabilité du ‘2220 étaient garanties par des personnes connues sous le nom do kefil. 
La comptabilité de la concession était contrôlée par un gädf et plus tard par un inspecteur. En 
plas du contrôle exercé par le 424%, toute activité du ‘dmil était sujette à la surveillance d'un 
emin. Un bérat impérial indiquait l'objet de la ferme et la région, les noms des ‘й — lorsqu'il y 
avait plusieurs concessionnaires — la date de l'entrée en vigueur de la ferme et sa durée et bien 
entendu le montant de la somme à verser et la taxe de bérat. Le bérat spécifiait également lea 
conditions de l'affermage, les droits du fermier et en général la manière dont celui-oı devait 
verser à l'administration l'argent de la ferme: N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans, п, 
141-5. 

95 En 890/1485-6, la garnison de Kilia oomptait 396 hommes et huit commandants, dont trois 
étaient commandants de bateaux: N. Beldiceanu, Revue des Études Islamiques, xxxvi, 2, 1908, 
220-1. Nous ignorons, dans l'état actuel de la documentation, si les soldata de la garnison rece- 
vaient une solde ou s'ils détenaient un timar, comme c'était souvent le cas. Les exemples de 
soldats de forteresse détenant des timars ne manquent pas dans les registres ottomans; cf. par 
exemple: ‘ Registre de timars de la province de Ganik (Mehmed П) °, Istanbul, Bagvekálet 
Arşivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n° 13, p. 185-91, 196, 108, 208, 212, 228, 220, 228, 234, 258, 254; 
* Registre de cadastre de la région de Skoplje, Prilepe, Florina, Monastir, eto. (28 juillet-0 août 
1481) °, Istanbul, Bagvekâlet Argivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, no 16 M, p. 552-8, 559-71, 701-4, 
829, 831; ‘Registre abrégé de cadastre de la province du roi de Bosnie (15-24 Juin 1486)’, 
Istanbul, Bagvekâlet Argivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n° 18, р. 177-85, 187-98, 195-8, 199-205, 
207-16; ‘ Registre de cadastre concernant le gouvernorat de Gändär (15-24 mai 1487) ’, Istanbul, 
Basvek&let Argivi, fonds Тарп ve Tahrir, n° 23 M, p. 747-54; ‘ Registre de cadastre de la province 
d'Amasya (rédigé avant le 16 juillet 1493) *, Istanbul, Bagvek&let Argivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, 
по 37, р. 154-8, 162, 238-9, 245; ' Registre de cadastre de la province de Trébizonde (1515-18) ', 
Istanbul, Bagvek&let Argivi, fonds Tapu ve Tahrir, n? 52, р. 622-7, 632-3. 


ACHINESE AND MAINLAND AUSTRONESIAN 
By Н. L. Sxorro 


Achinege and the Austronesian languages spoken on the South-East Asian mainland 
(* Chamic ’) are known to have borrowed numerous words from Mon-Khmer and to show other 
'effeota of Mon-Khmer contact. Systematic comparison especially of their historioo-phonological 
peculiaritiee makes it appear that they are closely related, irrespective of this, within Austro- 
nesian. Such a postulated relationship is at variance with the findings of lexicostatistics. It is 
suggested that the discrepancy results from the very high incidence of Malay loans in Achinese. 


Serious documentation of Cham began to appear in the 1880’s (Landes, 
1886; Aymonier, 1889), and it was not.long afterwards that G. K. Niemann, 
in examining its Indonesian affinities, drew attention to special points of 
resemblance between it and Achinese (Niemann, 1891). His observation was 
founded on agreements in general lexicon and in such ‘ grammatical’ words as 
pronouns. But the opening remained unexploited for more than 50 years until 
H. K. J. Cowan, in an article primarily directed to assessing the Mon-Khmer 
elements in Achinese, sought to chart the resemblances to Cham more speci- 
fically, in phonology, morphology, and syntax as well as lexicon (Cowan, 1948, 
432-41). He showed correspondences in the loss of vowels in unstressed 
syllables, or dropping of such syllables, in diphthongization in stressed syllables, 
and in the occurrence of medial glottal stop, among other phonological features. 
In morphology, he noted Cham counterparts to the Achinese prefixes pó- 
(causative), tà-, mõ- (reflexive/reciprocal), and the infixes -dm- (detransitivizing), 
-6n- (forming nouns of action), along with the absence of suffixation in either 
language. In syntax he compared the pronominal prefixes of the Achinese verb 
with the Cham use of a pronoun to resume a complex subject. Dr. Cowan's 
final conclusions in that article (1948, 489-90), stated with ‘the greatest 
reserve ’,? were that the complex of traits shared by Achinese and Mon-Khmer 
brought to mind an état de langue closer than that of the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages to one ' jointly MK and МР”, antedating the migrations from the 
mainland of which the Achinese must have come with the last wave; that in 
any case Achinese could not be assigned to any recognized sub-group of MP, 
certainly not to Western Indonesian; and that it should be provisionally 
grouped with the mainland languages and probably Selung, the whole unity 
having a special relationship (betrekking) with MK. 

It is now generally accepted that the Austronesian languages of the mainland 
on the one hand, and Achinese on the other, show the effects of prolonged MK 


1 For list of references seo pp. 101-2. | 

Abbreviations: Ach. == Achinese, AN = Austronesian, Jar. = Jarai, Mal. = Malay, Md.AN 
= Mainland Austronesian, MK = Mon-Khmer, MP = Malayo-Polynesian, NR = Northern 
Rôglai, PAC = Proto-Achino-Cham, PAN = Proto-Austronesian especially as reconstructed by 
Dahl, PMK = Proto-Mon-Khmer, PMP = Proto-Malayo-Polynesian as reconstructed by Dyen, 
Rog. = Rôglai, UAN = Uraustroneslsch as reconstructed by Dempwolf; dial. = dialectal, 
n, = noun, v. = verb; C = consonant, V = vowel. 

3 And in not invariably transparent language. Dr. Cowan avoids such terms as ‘ Austrio ' as 
conducive to oversimplifloation. I hope my summary does not misrepresent him. : 
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contact in structural features and not merely in lexieal borrowings (which are 
found, though less abundantly, in Malay and in other Indonesian languages as 
far east as Borneo).? (This differs from the extreme interpretation envisaged 
by Cowan, in which the same features would be aboriginal in Achinese and 
Mainland Austronesian.) But a particular relationship between thèse languages 
within the AN stock is at variance with the findings of lexicostatistics. Dyen 
(1965b) has published a comprehensive classification of AN languages based on 
lexicostatistic counts, in which Cru (Chru, Churu), as representative of Md.AN, 
figures alongside Batak and the ‘ Sundic hesion' as a primary branch within 
a ‘ West Indonesian cluster’. Achinese is given a fourth-order position within 
the * Sundie hesion’ with Malay as its closest relative and Madurese and the 
Lampung dialects as its next closest. In an independent study Vaughn Collins 
(1969) found Achinese to be significantly closer to Malay than to the Md.AN 
language Northern Róglai; his indices for both relationships are markedly 
higher than Dyen's.* 

Dyen’s and Collins’s results therefore raise the question whether the struc- 
tural similarities between Achinese and Md.AN can be attributed solely to the 
exposure of both to MK contact over a prolonged period, without any more 
direct connexion. Are they, in other words, simply an areal phenomenon, a 
matter of geographical location ? Cowan’s grouping of these languages together, 
albeit provisional, was not dependent on their position vis-à-vis MK. The 
matter, at the very least, calls for further investigation, which the present study 
sets out to provide. In it I concern myself with the native AN elements in the 
languages under examination, in order to discover especially traits of common 
and distinctive phonological development. 

The languages principally cited, and sources used, are: Achinese, from 
Kreemer (1931); Cham, from Moussay (1971);5 Jarai, from Lafont (1968); 

- Réglai, from Bochet and Dournes (1953); Northern Réglai, from a word-list 
` in Collins (1969) extracted from a MS dictionary by Ernest and Lois Lee. 
Transcriptions, except for that of Róglai, have been modified by the substitution 
of IPA symbols for those in the sources, for typographical convenience. In the 
transcription of Achinese б reproduces Kreemer's eu—a central vowel—while a 
reproduces his 2, which occurs only as the second element of diphthongs. 
Cham and Jarai vowel length in stressed syllables’ is indicated by the IPA 
symbol; Lafont’s final short vowel (-á, etc.) is rendered as short vowel plus 
glottal stop, which Thomas (1963) shows it to represent; his short vowel in 
unstressed syllables, though the shortness is probably subphonemio, is shown 


з of. in Sea Dayak (Soott, 1956) e.g. kuing ‘to turn’, kuir ‘to swing, whirl’, uar ‘ to stir’, 
to be compared with the forms discussed in Shorto (1973). 

t Collins’s indices are higher by a factor of about 1-4 in both oases. Thomas and Healey 
(1982, 27) found for Md.AN and Malay a percentage of agreement 1:5 times Dyen’s. ` 

*I use Moussay rather than Aymonier and Cabaton (1906) because (i) his entries, being 
eurrent, are homogeneous, whereas theirs drawn from a variety of sources are multiple and 
difficult to order; (ii) his transoription indicates relevant phonological features not apparent 
from the orthography. 
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by raised °, ^. Cham low tone following a plosive, which Moussay indicates by 
a dot beneath the latter, is shown by a grave accent over the vowel (as it is in 
Blood, 1962). 

In citing reconstructed forms I have used Dempwolff’s formulae (‘ UAN”), 
adding Dyen’s and Dahl's revisions (“ РМР’; ‘PAN ’)® only where they were 
germane to the point under discussion. This I have done not out of disrespect 
for the latter two authors, but for the reader’s ease of reference to Dempwolff’s 
compendious third volume (1938). (It may be added that UAN—except for 
the laryngeals, where PMP partly clarifies a confused situation—provides an 
adequate basis for understanding most developments in the western languages, 
to which local adequacy some more recent refinements add nothing.) 

Preliminary studies have been made of PAN reflexes in Cham by Mrs. Blood 
(1962), and in Rade, Jarai, and Cru by Mrs. Thomas (1963). I have benefited 
by their work, especially in interpreting the rather sketchy phonetic information 
given by Moussay and Lafont in explanation of their transcriptions. They 
drew on vocabularies collected in the field; both employ a more restricted set 
of comparisons than can be assembled from full-length dictionaries. 


Among the phonological peculiarities shared by Achinese and Md.AN some 
can be attributed at once and without doubt to MK influence. Such is the 
stressing of the final syllable—a pattern characteristic of MK, and other main- 
land languages, as against Indonesian ones—with whatever consequences may 
be thought to flow from it. These fairly certainly include the diphthongization 
of high vowels in open final syllables (following non-nasal consonants), a 
phenomenon which is found in MK languages also. Thus we have *tals‘ ‘ cord, 
rope’ > Ach. tala, Cham taley, Jar. tle, Rog. tôles, NR taloi; *tolu' ‘ three’ 
> Ach. lhea, Cham. Mow, Jar. klozo, Rog. klóu, NR tlow." With less certainty 
we can attribute to the same cause the disappearance of suffixation as a pro- 
ductive process (p. 81 above). At any rate something similar has happened 
in MK, where there are traces of suffixes that havé in general been lost with the 
fall of syllables following the stressed final one of the base.® 

It is reasonable to see as a consequence of the stress pattern the phenomenon 
which has sometimes been referred to as a ‘ tendency to monosyllabism’: the 
loss of vowels in unstressed syllables following plosives and preceding liquids 


*' PAN’ will occasionally be found used in а general sense and not in specific 1eference to 
Dahl (1973). Such extension will, I think, always be self-evident. 

7 Cowan (1948, 451-2) notes that а similar diphthongiration ocours in some languages of 
Borneo and the Philippines (e.g. Tiruray, Miri; for Bintulu examples of. Blust, 1973, 608-9). 
Here there is no suggestion of final stress. 

For successive diphthongizations in both Mon and Khmer see Shorto (in press). In part: 
(1) РМК. *-55 > Old Mon -ey, Khmer -a$; (i) Middle Mon -ë (< Old Mon /г il 1w/) > modern 
-o¢ following certain consonants; Khmer -# (< РМК *-$?) > modern -yy following certain 
consonants. 

% А causative suffix *-s[ ] is seen in alternanoee reconstructible as *-A ~ *-a, *-2 ~ *.8, 
*4 ^» *-¢, e.g. in Old Mon lah ‘ to extend ' against ids © to unroll [something], spread [something] 


out’ (< *lah-sf J). 
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and laryngeals, as in ‘ three ' above. The evidential value of this is in any case 
reduced by its incidence varying from language to language; it has gone 
furthest, among languages here examined, in Jarai.? It is most widespread, apart 
from the nearly universal loss of *o, in sequences *-uCu-, though even here it 
does not affect all items of vocabulary in all languages: cf. *puhun ' trunk of 
tree, origin’ > Ach. phon ‘ beginning, origin’, Cham, Jar., Róg. phun ‘ tree, 
trunk of tree, origin’; *buyuk ‘spoiled, rotten’ > Ach. bro?, Cham pri, 
Jar. bru’, Rog. bru, NR vrunk; *puluh ‘ten’ > Ach. ploh, Cham pluh, Jar. 
plush, Rog. plu, NR pluh; but *bulu' ‘body hair’ > Ach. bulea, Cham рои, 
Jar. blp:o, Rog. blóu, bólóu, NR vilau; *guluy ‘to roll’ > Ach. gloy ' coil, roll, 
bundle’ (and guloy ‘ roll, to roll up’, probably «— Malay gulong), Cham Ами, 
Jar. k’luy ‘ to roll’. 

It is by no means obvious that MK influence is responsible for the widespread 
splits following nasals of which some examples are given later in this article ; 
e.g. *'anak, p. 87, versus *i[7]ak, p. 86. As with vowel loss, however, their 
value for our purpose is reduced by their varying incidence, which suggests 
a series of independent developments. Post-nasal splits are more numerous in 
Achinese than in Cham, and in Cham than in other Mainland languages; 
while some Achinese splits involve liquids as well as nasals. (Similar develop- 
ments are not unknown in MK; there have been minor post-nasal splits in . 
Mon within the period of textual record, while Khmer shows the effects of 
complex splits involving nasals inter айа. See Shorto, in press.) 

When all these are eliminated, there remain a series of parallelisms quite 
specific in their incidence, and not readily attributable to areal factors, which 
I examine in successive sections below. They are (i) a set of correspondences 
which point to the common occurrence of a vowel-length distinction in Ach. 
and Md.AN; (ii) another which calls for the reconstruction of a special set of 
medial laryngeal consonants for the same languages; and (ii) a parallel 
treatment of PAN reduplicative bases of the type *2(CVC). The first two sets 
cast some doubt on the adequacy of hitherto accepted reconstructions of PAN. 
In a fourth section I deal with a number of minor agreementa in phonology 
and morphology. 


1. А VOWEL-LENGTH DISTINCTION f 

The most striking of the phonological agreements between Ach. and the 
Mainland languages, because not readily derived from any feature hitherto 
reconstructed for PAN, is the correlation between vowel length in Cham-and 
the split in the Ach. reflexes of PAN *a before final stop or nasal. This is a 
limited part of the phonological pattern, but it accounts for nearly one-fifth 
of the entries in Dempwolff (1938). Ach. has from *a in final (so, stressed) 
syllables variously a and бә: e.g. pasay ‘to harness; pair’, разбор ‘rising 
tide’, for all of which Dempwolff reconstructed *pai'ay. In an article in course 


? For Jar. deletion rules see Thomas (1963, 61). 
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of publication Dr. Cowan sees this split as reflecting an earlier length distinction, 
on the evidence among other things of the treatment of Arabic and Indo-Aryan 
loans (Cowan, in press); cf. e.g. alam ‘flag’, salóom ‘ peace, greeting’, from 
Arabic ‘alam, salam. His argument gains force when the Ach. material is 
confronted with the Cham. 

Cham vowel length is regularly marked by Moussay (for examples of minimal 
pairs see Moussay, 1971, p. xiii).!? Tt is at least partially correlated with vowel 
length in Jarai, and within the limited material available regularly so with the 
Northern Róglai (pitch ?) feature which the Lees note by the grave accent 
(see p. 88 below). 

The reflexes of *a include a number of special cases which are contextually 
conditioned. (i) Ach. a occurs in all contexts, but бә is in complementary 
distribution with 6 following a nasal (whether original or reflecting PAN nasal 
plus voiced stop), and in some other cases. (i) Cham has ш, шщ: generally 
following an original nasal, but а(:) following one which arises by cluster 
simplification ; 4; sometimes following # of either kind. (ш) Finally, various 
developments in Cham result from the characteristic Mainland phenomenon of 
© vowel-medial metathesis ’ following nasals and liquids, in which the reduction 
of distinctions in the first-syllable vowel was accompanied by the development 
in the final syllable of a diphthong which reflected the original vowel sequence. 
(Cf. Thomas, 1963, 61.) 


Of lexemes listed by Dempwolff we have with Ach., Cham a: 

*k'ak' ak ‘ house lizard ’ > Ach. сіса?, Cham kaca’ ; 

*tulak ‘ to push away’ > Ach. tula? ‘to ward off, push away’, (?) Cham 
tala? ‘to remit a debt’; ` 

*mat'ak (rather *[ Jat'ak ~ *m-at'ak, *t-at'ak) ‘ ripe, cooked ' > Ach. maso?, 
tasa?, Cham tatha?, Jar. tesa®, Rog. sa’ ; 

*wyat ! nerve, vein’ > Ach. urat, Cham ara?, ura?, Jar. arat, Róg. ara’; 

#fukat ‘to measure’ > Ach. sukat, Cham haka”, ka?, Jar. heka? ; 

#l'uat ‘ writing, letter’ > Ach. surat, Cham hara?, Jar. hra?, Rog. hara ;14 

*[t]epat ‘straight’ > Ach. töpat, Cham tapa?, Jar. tapa?, Rog. dópaa, 
NR tupa; | 

*hat'ap ‘smoke’ > Ach. asab, Cham atha?, tha?, Jar. “sap apuri, Rög. sao, 
NR asa? ‚1% 

*gonday (~ *g-ay-enday) ‘drum’ > Ach. géndray by metathesis; Cham 
kanay may reflect the simple or the infixed form ; І 


10 No indication of vowel length appears in Blood (1902). Her material appears to differ 
dialectally from Moussay’s standard, e.g. ‘to give’ and ‘ forehead’ rhyme for Moussay (prey, 
thày) but not for her (prày, thay). Thomas shows vowel length as distinotive, at least phonetically, 
in Jarai, Rade, and Cru. Р 

11 This is unlikely to be from Arabic sūra in view of ite occurrence in Malagasy. 

13 Dyen reconstructs *[h}asep, as he does *paget for *pahat below. This may be ignored ; 
UAN *ә yields consistently Ach. a, Cham short vowel; PMP *e does not, and has its justification 
outside western Indonesia. 
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* 

*ba|]]ag ‘goods, gear’ > Ach. Батар ‘goods; ordinary, any’, Cham 
pirap-piran ‘everything’ (cf. semantically Mal. barang ‘any; luggage, 
goods ’) ; 

*[*Jag'an ‘name’: *[*]a-5-g'an > Ach. nan, Cham anan, nan, Jar. anan, 
Rog. angan, NR anan. 

Cham has w following original nasal in *lemak ‘fat’ > Ach. lóma? ‘ fat- 
tasting, succulent’, Cham limw”, Jar. r*ma?, Rog. lêma’, NR luma?. 

Vowel-medial metathesis is seen in the following : 

*pilak ‘ silver’ > Ach. pira?, Cham parya?, Jar. pra:k, Rog. pria ; 

*piņgan ‘dish’ > Ach. piyan (beside piygan <- Mal. pinggan) ‘ pottery 
plate or dish ', Cham payin ‘ bowl’, Jar. руат ‘ cup’, Róg. püngan ‘ medium- 
sized bowl ’,13 


With the principal long-vowel correspondence—Ach. da, Cham a:—-we have : 

*h[j]ak ‘ waves, surf’ > Ach. róyóo?, riyde?, Cham raya? ; 

*palag' ‘ palm of hand’ > Ach. palóot, Cham pala:?, Jar. pla”, Rog. plaa; 

*pahat ‘ chisel’ > Ach. phéat ‘ chisel’, Cham phar”, Jar. pha?, Rog. phaa 
* to chisel’; 

topat ‘four’ > Ach. pat, Cham par”, Jar. pa’, Rog. paa, NR pa? ; 

*k/abay ‘fork’ > Ach. сардор ‘(forked) branch’, Cham cabary, Jar. Рбал) 
‘fork’ (with as yet unexplained glottalization in Md.AN) ; 

*lubay ‘pit’ > Ach. lubósg ‘puddle of domestic waste under house’, 
Cham lipary,1* Róg. lóbang ' hole’ ; 

*'uday ~ *huday = PMP *quDay ‘ prawn, crayfish’ > Ach. udóoy, Cham 
hatary, tary, Jar. dam; ` 

*‘uyaņ ‘human being’ > Ach. urdéay, Cham urary, Jar. атат, Róg. arak, 
NR uràk; 

*t'ahan ‘to taste peppery’ > Ach. kó?02y ‘idem’, Cham kdary ‘sharp and 
strong (&cre et fort)’ (beside hay, Jar. hay, Rög. hak ‘ peppery’, from the 
MK cognate); 

*yuhay ‘space between, interstice' > Ach. ru?day ‘idem, bay of house’, 
Cham тамал) ‘ bay of house’ ; 

*galan ‘ bracelet” > Ach. gléay * bracelet, anklet’, Cham 10:0, Róg. glaang 
‘ferrule’ ; 

*[t]ulay ‘bone’ > Ach. tulóoy, Cham talary, Jar. telay, Rog. télang, NR 
tulak ; 

*kalan © coral reef’ > Ach. karóoy ‘sidem’, Cham karary ‘ polyp’; 

*ko[]]ag ‘kind of mussel’ > Ach. kréay ‘ small kind of shellfish’, Cham 
kram ‘ mussel’ ; 

*kulay ° insufficient’ > Ach. hurday ‘idem’, Cham karary ‘ to get less, be 
used up’; 

18 For Cham i < *ia following nasal of. **5'o[A], pp. 92-3. This word ocours in Malagasy, во is 


unlikely to be from Persian pingän. 
14 Referred by Mrs. Blood to *lebay ‘ pit, grave’, which the long vowel precludes our doing. 
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*hud'an ‘rain’ > Ach. ujéan, Cham hacdzn, cain, Jar. Һәјат, Róg. hajaan, 
NR Ауді; 

*[dd]ahan ‘branch’ > Ach. dAóon, Cham tharn, Jar. than, Rog. than; 

*[tWjan ‘belly’ > Ach. tióon ‘foetus’, Cham tyan, Jar. kiran, Rog. tran 
* belly ’ (for semantics of Ach. cf. Mal. tian ‘womb’ and Ach. méttdan, Cham 
рі? tyarn, Jar. -kt:an, Rôg. môtian ‘ (to be) pregnant’) ; 

*bulan ‘moon, month’ > Ach. bulóon, Cham pilam, larn, Jar. blarn, Rog. 
blaan, bólaan ; 

*papan ‘ board, plank’ > Ach. papóon, Cham рарат, Róg. kópan ; 

*lipan ‘ centipede”: *lt-m-pan > Ach. limpdan; Cham lipa:n, Jar. трат, 
Rôg. lapaat may or niay not reflect the form with nasal augment ; 

*hu[t]an ‘ forest ’’ > Ach. utüen ' forest, Cham hatarn, tarn ‘ jungle-[fow]] ’. 

Cham a: corresponds to Ach. à following & secondary nasal and in two 
instances following h. This last development, diverging from that in *pahat, 
*[dd]ahan above, must be characterized as sporadic. Thus: 

*pandak ‘short’ > Ach. panó? ‘short’, Cham рата? ‘not having long 
to live’; 

*kambay ‘ to swell, bloom’ > Ach. kéméy, Cham kama:y ‘ parched rice ' ; 15 

*hod'an ‘ladder’ = PMP *haReZan: PMP *haRe-n-Zan > Ach. rénén, 
Cham linarn, Jar. rnan, Rôg. lónyan ; 16 

*d'ahat ‘bad’ > Ach. jhót, Cham cha, Jar. sat; 

*tahan ‘to endure’ > Ach. thôn, tóhón ‘ idem”, Cham tharn ‘ to draw back, 
restrain’, Rôg. that ‘to set [trap]’ (for Md.AN semantics cf. Mal. tahan ‘to 
restrain, to endure strain ’). 

Cham has wz, following primary nasal, in : ; 

*'anak ‘ child’ > Ach. an”, Cham anw”, Jar. ana?, Rog. anaa, NR and? ; 

*pinay ‘areca palm’ > Ach. pinóg, Cham panw:y, Jar. p’nary, Róg. 

ponang ; 
. *mińak ‘ oil’ > Ach. mno, Cham muguu ‘ oil’, Rog. bénya * brilliantine ' 
beside ményé ‘ oil’, probably <- Cham. 

With Cham ш; in this last, however, contrast *'айат ‘ to twill’: *m-akam 
> Ach. mapóm, Imanum ‘to twill’, Cham muyurm, Jar. mnam ‘to twill, 
weave’. , 

Jarai has regularly short vowel before stop, but in words with nasal final 
Jarai vowel length agrees with Cham in 11 out of 14 instances. Of the exceptions, 
“aham shows irregularities in the other languages cited; while *‘wyay and 
*[t]ulay have a type of vowel sequence associated with vowel-medial metathesis. 
It is possible that Jarai short vowel here reflects an earlier diphthongization 
which has been simplified; cf. -а? (-@ in Lafont’s transcription) where -a: 


15 Aoh. këmay ‘ unfurled, open, in bloom ° may be an early loan from Mal. kémbang ' opening 
of blossom’. But perhaps Dempwolff’s entry should be divided, or ours separated from it. 

14 Hendon (1964) has shown convincingly that either *haReZan or *(ha-)ReZan must be 
reconstructed here. In fact there ів no evidence contrary to *haReZan; Md.AN *l. must be 
< *g- < *?ar- in trisyllable. 
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might be expected in ?ala? ‘snake’ < *'ulay, baya? ‘ flower’ < *buya‘. Bochet 
and Dournes’s transcription of Róglai is not fully systematic, but they do note 
a long vowel in a number of cases where Cham has a long vowel before nasal.1” 
Finally, in the 9 items where we have the Northern Róglai form there is a 
regular correlation between Cham long vowel and the feature noted by the 
Lees with the grave accent.18 There are thus strong reasons for retrojecting 
the Cham vowel-length distinction into proto-Md.AN. 


To the long-vowel comparisons some items not found in Dempwolff and 
not known to be borrowed from MK can usefully be added : 

Ach. rótóo?, Cham rata:?, Jar. r*ta?, Rog. rôtaa ‘ bean’ (cf. Sea Dayak retak 
“kind of bean’) ; 

Ach. aw, Cham awa:?, wa:?, Jar. awa?, Rog. awaa пае 

Ach. sayóob, Cham thyarw?, Rig. siao, NR chhià? ‘wing’ (cf. "Mal. Sea 
Dayak sayap) ; 

Ach. nalôon ‘ kinds of grass’, Cham ralary, Jar. helay, Rog. rôlak ‘ thatching- 
grass’ (cf. Mal. lalang ‘kind of long grass’, Sea Dayak lalang ‘ Imperata 
cylindrica °) ; 

Ach. kémuréey, Cham mura:y kiry, Jar. Бай арил ‘ soot’ ; 

Ach. sday ‘ hut, tent’, Cham thary, Jar. заг), Rog. saak ' house’ ; 

Ach. ph? (with vocalism as in *d'ahat, *tahan), Cham pha:? palah ‘to 
squander’. 

In corresponding short-vowel comparisons UAN *a cannot usually be 
distinguished from *s.1° However, there is one case in which *a can be recon- 
structed with certainty with the aid of the Mal. cognate: (*ga[p]ga[p] >) 
Ach. gab-gab ‘beating of heart, to be moved’ (beside gagab ‘to stammer ? 
< Mal), Cham kà?-kdl, ka?-ol, Rog. ga’ ' to stammer’, Mal. gagap ' stammering ’. 
(C£. section 3 for the reconstruction of a lu base here and the assign- 
ment of the Ach. doublets.) 

Exceptions to the regular correspondences : are not numerous. Many of 
them could be accounted for in terms of Ach. borrowing from Mal.—which 
might be expected, and can be shown, to be more frequent than Cham borrowing 
from insular languages. Thus: 

*bayat ‘monsoon direction’ > Cham ріғаг? ‘north’; Mal. barat ‘ west’ 
—> Ach. barat? ; 

Бар ‘ skin disease ' > Cham karaz? ‘ psoriasis ' ; Mal. kurap ‘ ringworm ° 
— Ach. kurab? ; 


У 


17 I have not inoluded all variant spellings here. 

18 This may well be one of phonological length. Thomas (1963, 61) remarks that the ourrent 
orthographies of Rade, Jar., and Cru employ tone marks to symbolize pitch features which are 
* conditioned by length and glottal stop’. Cf. also Smalley (1954) for pitch as an exponent of 
vowel length in Sre, a MK language in contact with Rdg. 

!* Of the equivalent correspondences referable to Dempwolf about half reflect *a. If this 
proportion holds good in the non-referable material another three could be added to our list. 
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*gilay ‘to glitter’ > Cham Kkála:g-kdlory ‘beaming [face]'; Mal. gilang 
‘ glittering ' > Ach. gslay-gumslay? ; 

*‘ikan ‘ fish’ > Cham than, karn, Jar. akan, Rôg. akan, NR skat; Mal. 
ikan —> Ach. Кат (in certain collocations, beside ünkot) ; : 

*d'alan ‘ path, road’ > Cham cdlarn, Jar. jalan, Rog. jôlaan, NR јад; 
Mal. jalan — Ach. jalan? This item, though basic, is a likely topic of bilingual 
inquiry. 

There are three other anomalous cases. Cham vocalism as well as length, 
and NR vowel marking, are unexplained in the reflexes of *tayan ‘hand’: 
Ach. tayên ‘ forepaw ’, Cham tayin, Jar. taya:n, Rog. tóngan, NR tayan ‘ hand’. 
Cham pilary ‘variegated’ may perhaps represent an infixed derivate of *balay, 
but the voiceless initial and vocalism of Ach. play are then both obscure. 
Finally, *eanan (= PAN *uan,a#) ‘right-hand’ yields Ach. wnón normally, 
but the Md.AN forms suggest a revised reconstruction of the base. They are: 
Cham Жии, nw?, Jar. honusa?, Rog. hónoa, поа, NR hanuak (with vowel- 
medial metathesis throughout ; NR -k from stop following nasal). In *bs[t]uhon 
= PAN *bi(N)tug-on, (and -an,) ‘ star’ > Cham paw, Jar. ptu’, p'tut, Rog. 
bötöu, NR. piu? we have Cham -?, etc., < *-han.2° I shall therefore propose 
PAN *[g?]uan,aqai ;?* the presumed development is something like *-han > *-n 
> *-t>-?, and the short vowel results either in the special case or from 
vowel-medial metathesis. 


We have had, in the material for which Dempwolff provides reconstructions, 
45 examples of the regular correspondences against 8 contrary ones, for most 
of which explanations could be suggested. Short-vowel correspondences 
accounted for just under a third of the regular examples. At this point it is 
appropriate to quote Dyen (1951, 534), writing in support of his first proposal 
to add a new phoneme to the PMP inventory: “©... changes within the daughter 
languages other than phonetic change... cannot be а solution for a hitherto 
unassigned correspondence found in a set of otherwise systematic comparisons 
(1) if the correspondence is found in & position not subject to the effects of 
analogy and (2) if two or more languages exhibit respectively the same (or 
identifiable) unanticipated correspondents in each case. Borrowing in great 
quantity from other dialects or from related languages might produce such an 
effect if only one language were concerned, but it is hardly likely to do so in 
two languages independently’. It may possibly be argued that the more 
frequent long-vowel set of correspondences represents the regular development 
in the languages under examination, and that the short-vowel set results from 


"0 Ach. is here not available for comparison, having bintay < *bintag. Note, however, 
(i) Ach. bapkuag ‘ species of pandanus’ < *bay-kuvay = PMP *b[ae}ykugay, where Cham has 
hako:? ‘ P. utilis’ perhaps from а variant-prefix form; (ii) Ach. gasion ‘ poor’ (: Mal. kasihan 
‘ pity’); Cham katha, Rdg. kósot, where doublets *kai^ih[o]n ~ *kat‘uh[o]Jn might be 
reconstructed. 

al On Md.AN A- here of. p. 90, n. 25, below. 
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borrowing. Any such argument would have to account for borrowing affecting 
very largely the same set of lexemes in both Ach. and Md.AN, and would 
seemingly entail recognizing a ' proto-Achino-Cham’ stage in which a substantial 
part of the borrowing took place. But the creation of so fundamental a dis- 
tinction as that of vowel length by borrowing seems intrinsically unlikely. On 
the other hand, contact with MK languages, in many of whioh (as in PMK) 
a vowel-length distinction operates, would favour the retention of an original 
distinction conceivably lost elsewhere. 


2. THE LARYNGEALS 


The evidence of the Mainland languages and Ach. agrees well with Dyen’s 
reconstructions of *g so far as initial and final position are concerned. To this 
extent it supports Dyen against Dempwolff, with whose ** and *A it yields no 
consistent correlations. It does not ordinarily provide differentia for Dyen's 
*zero and, *^/*S** in these positions (see, however, the discussion in section 3 
of the divergent treatment of PMP *baba and *kuSkuS). 

Initially it appears that *zero and both laryngeals merge as zero (glottal 
stop ?) in Ach., the relatively few words with initial A being loans. Md.AN has 
regularly k- < PMP *g-, and zero (or glottal stop, as noted by Mrs. Blood for 
Cham and by Mrs. Thomas for Jarai, Rade, and Cru) < PMP *zero, *h- (*S-),28 
though Cham, usually in byforms, may drop either type of presyllable.*4 
Cf. e.g.: 

*'ulog' = PMP *qulej ‘ worm, maggot’ > Ach. ulat, Cham hal, Jar. Маі, 
Rég. hala’, NR hula? ; 

*hudip = PMP *quDip ‘ to live’ > Ach. udeb, deb, Cham hatiw?, iw?, Jar. 
аср, Rog. haju, NR hadi? ; 

*kuy = РМР *thuR ‘tail’ > Ach. sku, Cham ikw, Jar. akw, Rog. aku, 
NR thu; 

*'agin ~ *hagin = PMP *hayin ‘wind’ > Ach. agen, Cham ау}, yin, 
Rog. angin, Jar., NR aytín.*5 


32 Dyen (1965a) substituted *S for what he had earlier (1953b) reconstructed as */, to take 
account of the reflex а found in some Formosan languages. I reproduce PMP forms with *À or *8 
according to the source from which they are quoted. 

33 Boohet and Dournes’s transcription of Rog. has some inconsistencies.—Blood (1962) and 
Thomas (1963) make the same formulation. But they confuse the issue by reproducing a mélange 
of РМР and arbitrarily rewritten UAN ; had either direot access to Dyen (1953b) ? Mrs. Blood 
appears not to have realized that he sometimes reconstructed rero. 

" 34 Blood (1962, 12) indicates that such aphaeretio forms are a colloquialism avoided by 
iterates. 

, 25 The following cases require comment (against 26 straightforward ones, plus 6 more where 
Dahl has added to Dyen’s reconstructions). РМР *abuh = *'abu' ‘ash’ rests on Tongan efu, 
since Mal. has doublets abu, kabu. Dahl, quoting the РМР form without comment as *gabuh, 
reconstructs PAN *gabu, which fits Cham Љар? (and pòw), Jar. Лаго рит, NR havu ‘ ash’, 
Rog. habau ‘ash’, habéu ‘dust’. Perhaps doublets should be reconstructed. PMP *gayun 
= *'ajun ‘to swing’ reste on the dubious comparison of Tagalic words meaning ‘to agres’, 
‘to conform ' and is contradicted by Cham ayun ‘ hammock’ (beside yun ‘ hammock, to shake 


سے 
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The corresponding PMP finals yield respectively -A and zero in Ach. as 
well as Md.AN (РМР *-a, *-ah > Ach. -oy following nasal). Cf. e.g.: 

*'syah = PMP *Rag ‘red’: *m-#Rag > Ach. mirah, Cham mwryah, Jar. 
dial. mrizah, Rog. móriah, NR mariah; 

*bat'ah = PMP *baseq ‘ wet’ > Ach. basah, Cham pathah, Jar. p'sah, Róg. 
bósah, NR pasah ; 

*duva = PMP *DewS,a ‘two’ > Ach. dua, Cham twd:, Jar. duar, Róg., 
NR dua ; ў 

*tuha' (~ *tuva^) = PMP *tugaS,, ‘old’ > Ach. tuha, Cham tahaz, Jar. thar, 
Вор. tahaa. 

Medially we find a more complex state of affairs. Ach. and Md.AN both 
yield three sets of correspondences which, if a ‘ proto-Achino-Cham ° were to 
be postulated, might be referred to PAC *zero z4 *? 55 *h. ‘PAC *A' again 
generally corresponds to PMP *g. ‘PAC *zero' and ‘*?’, however, do not 
show any such neat correlation with PMP *zero and *h/*S.*° This material 
will be examined more extensively. 

PMP *-g- is usually reflected as Ach., Md.AN -h-. Where the initial con- 
sonant is a stop the first vowel is lost in all languages unless it is a high vowel 
and the second a low one (as in *tugaS, above; cf. UAN *tyay, *tuvan, р. 92, 
n. 27); Ach. may have variants with 6. Cf. e.g. : А 

*paha/ = РМР *paga[ ] ‘thigh’ > Ach. pha, póha, Cham, Jar. phar, Rog. 
pha, NR -pha ; 

*tahun = PMP *taqun ‘year’ > Ach. thon, Cham, Jar., Róg. thun, NR 
thut. 

The trisyllabic type of *bijtjuhon = РМР *bitugen, etc., ‘star’ > Cham 
patu?, etc. (p. 89 above), is a special case of the rule. 


[something] °). It should be discarded. PMP *[gh]andep = UAN *ha-n-dop ‘front’ can be 
rewritten *handep on tho strength of Cham ana?, Jar. anap ‘in front (of)'. *hantu‘ = PMP 
*gantu[ z^] ' ghost’ yields Rdg. Абіби ' grave’ if that is oorreotly recorded; Cham atow ‘ spirit 
of the dead’, Jar. афрго ' corpse’, Rug. atau ‘dead person’ must be derived from the doublet 
UAN *'aniiu' ‘ dead soul’. 

PMP/PAN *q- can now be reconstructed in the following cages: *'ag'op ‘ charcoal’ > Cham 
hatay (and tay), Jar. heday, Rog. (hadak; *'ulun ‘servant’ > Cham, Rég. halun ‘idem’, Jar. 
husn ‘slave’; *Aid'av ‘ green’ > Cham ласдмо (and сало); *hudi' ‘rear’ > Cham haity (and 
téy), Rog. hdddei, hadói, adae ‘ after, behind’; *hud’uy ‘ ond, tip’ > Cham kacùy ‘ top of tree’, 
Jar. h*jucy ‘point, top of tree or roof’, Rug. hajung, hajuk, hddiong ‘end, tip, point, top of tree’. 

In certain items where Dempwolff reconstructs *o- (rewritten by Dahl as *u-), or where Dahl 
reconstructs *uV-, *q must be inserted in the reconstruction, though at what point is not clear. 
Md.AN has initial zero (or glottal stop) in Cham atèy, eto., ‘ younger sibling’ < *'ag^i' = PAN 
*[qulag’i (so rather *uag’i); Cham athow, eto., ‘dog’ < "'ai/w = PMP *Wasw ] = PAN 
+uai'u; Cham tty, eto., ‘nose’ < *‘ig’uy, with *‘ug’ug provisionally = PAN *uig'uy. It has h- 
m Cham karey, Jar. hra:t, Rog. hôre, NR hurai ' sun, day’ < *vayi' = PAN *uayi; Cham hanu’, 
eto., ‘nght-hand’ < *oanan = PAN *uan,ai (rather *[ ]uas,aqui: р. 89 above). Note also 
Ach. ukhdéa, Cham алаг, kÀà7, Jar. akha:, NR ukha ‘ root’, but Rég. akaa, < *vaka[]] ~ *‘akal}] 
= PAN *uakad,. 

28 The situation is more complex than envisaged in Blust (1073), where Jar. 6- (one caso of 
PAC *-2-; seo below) is taken to be the regular reflex of *bVS-. 
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The only exceptions are *tahan = PMP *[tT |ahan (Dyen, 1953a, p. 12 and 
n. 44, assuming borrowing in Javanese to accommodate the Tagalic cognates ; 
rather *tagan, with borrowing or a doublet in Tagalic ?) ‘to endure’ > Ach. 
t(0)hón, Cham tharn, etc. (p. 87 above); *luva} = PMP *lugar ‘ outside’ 
> Ach. lua (possibly «— Mal. Ivar ‘ outer part, external ', but Dahl reconstructs 
PAN *luar; Cham ligneo, yino, Jar. gash r’maro ‘outside, exterior’, 

< *l4y-u{ Jar, are compatible with either reconstruction under the trisyllabic 
rule); *yuhay = PMP *Rugay ‘space between, interstice' > Ach. ru?dey 

tilem bay of house’, Cham rawary ‘ bay of house’ (p. 86 above). Cf. also 
tuhun = PAN «ати, p. 94 below.?? 

There is some evidence from MK loans that PMP *g was indeed a stop 
rather than a spirant, and that the sound change *g > h in Ach. and Md.AN 
postdated the earliest stratum of borrowings. Thus РМК *E?jm*? underlies 
Ach. khem (beside kem) ‘ to laugh’, Cham khim-klao ‘ to smile’, while Cham 
Wphón, Rog. lóhmón represent early and Cham liman later borrowings from a 
reflex of РМК *!-m-on ' soft '.3* For the same development in final position, 
a form at < PMK *?eec?? underlies Cham sh, Jar. erh, Rog. eh ‘ excrement’, 
and ав a post-sound-change borrowing Ach. 2. 

‘PAC medial *zero ' subsumes Ach. zero and in Mainland languages absence 
of glottalization, whether accompanied by syllable loss or not. There is vowel 
syncope in some cases (e.g. *bu‘ak), but syllable loss more often takes the 
form, іп Ach., of reduction of a vowel sequence to a diphthong (e.g. *s'a[A]), 
and in Cham of reduction of a high vowel in an unstressed syllable to a semi- 
vowel (e.g. *[t}ijan).5! These reflexes correspond to Dyen's *zero in three 
instances, all involving high vowel followed by low vowel : 

*[thjan = PMP *&aN ‘belly’ > Ach. дәп ‘ foetus’, Cham tyarn ‘belly ', 
etc. (p. 87 above) ; 

*bu‘ah = PMP *buag ‘fruit’ > Ach. boh, Cham pè:h, Jar. bo:h, Rog. boh, 
NR voh (the vocalism suggests a metathetic *baug) ; 

*luvat’ = PMP *luas ‘to issue, emerge[, extend]’ > Ach. luas ‘ broad, 
wide’, Cham liwah, Rog. luah ‘space’ (cf. semantically Mal. luas ‘ broad, 
wide ’). 

Dyen has reconstructed *A/*S in three instances, all similarly involving 
high vowel followed by low vowel: 

[А] = PMP *[ ]iS,eg ‘ urine[, to urinate] ' > Ach. t9? n., Cham mtu-?, 


37 PMP/PAN *-g- can be reconstructed in the following cases: *[dd]ahan ‘ branch’ > Ach. 
dhóon, etc. (p. 87 above); “Jakup ‘to sooop up in hand’ > Ach. rahob ‘to wash one's face’; 
*tijag ' mast, pole’ > Ach. tthag; “*tuvan ‘ master’ > Ach. tukan, beside tuan «— Mal. tuan; 
but Ach. praho ‘ fishing-boat’ is probably «— Mal. pérahs ‘ boat, ship’ < *palahu' (of. on the 
last two items Dyen, 1953b, $ 168). Cf. also PMP *zagit ‘ to sew’, p. 94 below. 

38 > Old Mon E'im, Vietnamese chim. 

38 > e.g. Bre lóbón, Bahnar ramu-on. 

30 > e.g. Mon otk, Bre ee, Bahnar i-k, ‘e. 

31 Noted also by Thomas for Jar.; thus for ' belly ' she has kyan (i.e. kyam). 
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Jar. m?na?, na? v., Rog. m-tah n. (*-q > *-k probably by laryngeal dissimilation 
following *?-; cf. PMP *pahuq, below) ; 

*bu‘at == PMP *buhat ‘to make, do’ > Ach. bust ‘work’, NR ya? eua? 
‘to work’, (*b-aR-uhat >) Cham pr, Jar. brusa?, Rog. brua’ ‘ work’; 

*duva! = PMP *DewS,a ‘two’ > Ach. dua, Cham twà:, etc. (p. 91 above). 

For Ach. lua < PMP *lugar see p. 92 above; Ath. baykuay < PMP 
*b[ae ykuqat (p. 89, n. 20) is probably a special trisyllabic development. 

Dyen has made no reconstructions in the following nine instances: (vowels 
high-low) а“ ginger’ > (Mal. Аа-а — Ach. halia,) Cham liya:, Jar. rya: ; 
*[tluvah ‘luck’ > Ach. tuah, Cham iwah, pa-twah, Rog. mô-tuah; *[tluvay 
* to cast in metal’ > Ach. tuay; *lapku[v]at' ‘ kind of plant’ > Ach. laykudah, 
Cham likwah ‘ galanga’; (vowels high-high) *[‘}yuy ‘to miaow’ > Ach. 107; 
*[]15uy ‘mynah’ > Ach. t-ton, Cham t-yory, (1) Jar. cum јог); *balt[jjuy 
(rather *bal+[j}uy, *['h[j]uy *) ‘kind of adze’ > Ach. blion ‘large adze’, 
(1) Cham асдгу, có: ‘axe with counter-balance', Jar. jory, Rog. jok ‘axe’; 
*k'sjum ° to sniff, nose-kiss ’ > Ach. com, Cham, Róg. cum, Јат. curm; (vowels 
low-high) *{¢’]a[j]s[‘J ‘ who f ’ > Ach. 80, Cham they. 

‘PAC *-2-? subsumes (i) medial glottal stop in Mainland languages (so 
noted by Blood and Thomas; indicated in Cham by the writing of successive 
vowels and in Jar. by that of a followed by another vowel; written ' usually 
in Rog. and by a hyphen in NR); (ii) actual or reconstructible glottalized con- 
sonants in Mainland languages (including Cham b, d versus low-tone p, t, and 
NR b versus v), reflecting PAC *БҮ?.; *dV?-, *nV?-; (iii) medial glottal stop 
in Ach.; (iv) zero initial (glottal stop ?) in Ach. accompanied by loss of the 
first syllable of the UAN base; this corresponds to (ii) and some casea of (i). 

PAC *-2- corresponds to Dyen's *zero in three instances, embracing both 
high-high and low-high vocalism : 

*nyjuwy = PMP *fisuR = PAN *niwy ‘coconut’ > Ach. м, Cham liu, Róg. 
ló'u (Mainland l- confirms, against Dyen, the *n- restored by Dahl; see section 4 
below) ; 

*la‘ud = РМР *laud ‘sea’ > Ach. la?ot ; 

*l'avuh, = PMP *saug ‘ anchor’ > Ach. ва?оћ. 

Dyen has reconstructed *A/*S in six instances, with high-high, low-high, 
and in one case high-low vocalism : 

*[t}u‘ud = PMP *[tT]whwu[dj] ‘knee’ > Ach. tot, Cham tau”, Jar. 
k?-tout ; 

*bu‘uk = PMP *buS,,ek{ ] ‘hair’ > Ach. o? (beside bu?o?, characterized 
as an archaic form by Cowan: 1948, 433), Cham bu”, Jar. buk, Rog. bbu, 
NR мр; 

*na‘tk = PMP *nahtk ‘to go up’ > Ach. e?, Cham dt”, Jar. dt”, Rog. ddis ; 

*da‘un = PMP * Dahun ‘leaf’ > Ach. on; 

*pa uh = PMP *pahug ‘ kind of tree’ > Ach. pa?oh ‘ wild mango’, Cham 
pas”, Jar. po-2?, бр. pó'oo ‘ mango tree’ (Md.AN, but here not Ach., *-k by 
laryngeal dissimilation; cf. PMP *[ JS,eg, above) ; 
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*bu‘at = PMP *buhat ‘ to lift’ > Ach. (bot by paronymic attraction of/oot 
‘to pull up...’ < *butbut, р. 95 below,) bó?ot, bö?uat ‘ to lift up, pick up ’.33 

Dyen's reconstruction of *Za[h#]ug to unify the UAN doublets *d'a'uA and 
*da*oh ‘ distant’ is put in doubt by the Ach. and Md.AN reflexes: Ach. 60h, 
30h ‘distant’, oh ' distance’, Cham hadoh, doh ‘ distant’. First, in view of 
the discrepant vocalism Ach. jó?oÀ etc. cannot be treated as byforms of oh 
standing as bwo? to o?. Secondly, PMP *Z- yields PAC *j-, Cham low-tone c- ; 
it cannot be shown that PAC *;V?- does not yield Cham d-, but since Cham has 
a glottalized ’75* such a development is implausible. I shall assign Ach. 76°0h, 
Joh to UAN *d'a'uh and Ach. oh, Cham doh to *da‘uh, so corrected ; Cham 
hadoh must represent a prefixed form of some kind. | 

Dyen has made no reconstructions in the following four instances (with 
high-high, low-low, and low-high vocalism) : *¢’uhun ‘to carry on head’ > Ach. 
80?on ‘idem’, Cham haun ‘to put pad on head in order to carry load’ (here 
Dahl has reconstructed PAN *t’ugud ; so *-?- perhaps by spirant dissimilation) ; 
“l'ahay ‘to taste peppery’ > Ach. ké°day, Cham Жаал) (p. 86 above); 
*t'ahu[dg'] ‘ to answer’ > Ach. só?ot; *lijan (~ *lajin) ‘to change’ > Ach. 
la?en * other’ (and Mal. lain ‘ (an)other, different ’).35 

І have noted three cases where the Ach. reflex is at variance with the Md.AN 
ones. Ach. zero with vowel syncope corresponds to Mainland glottal reflexes 
in *ba'u = PMP *bahu ‘ smell[, to smell]’ > Ach. bea; Cham bow, Jar. бого, 
Rog. bbou, NR cu-b3u. Ach. ? corresponds to Mainland zero in *ywhan = РМР 
*Rugay ‘space between...’ > Ach. ғи?бәр; Cham rawary (р. 86 above), 
perhaps as a result of contamination with *Juvay ' aperture, hole’ (= PMP 
*ru[hz#]an, cf. Javanese rong). It corresponds to Mainland h in *d'ahit = PMP 
*2agtt ‘to sew” > Ach. ja’et; Cham ch”, Jar. jhizk, Rog. sii, NR chi?. (Here 
we might expect Ach. **jhet. jh- is not in fact attested before front vowels; 
ja?et perhaps arises by arbitrary deformation to avoid homophony with jahet 
* to increase ’, from Arabic 2044.) 

Finally, the word for ‘ water’ shows a sequence of glottal and zero reflexes. 
For UAN *vajay Dyen proposed *wa[hzz] R. In PAN *uatey Dahl effectively 


эз Т take Dempwolff’s *bu'at, and Dyen's *buhat, to conflate two bases meaning (1) ‘ to make, 
, do’, (i) ‘to lift’; both must be reconstructed as PMP *buhat (*buSat) according to Dyen's 
principles. To the first I refer Old Javanese bwat ‘made’, Mal. buat ‘to do, build’, Malagasy 
vuaird ‘to arrange’, Bisayan bühat ‘to work’, and the forms cited оп p. 03 above; to the 
second, Toba Batak buat ‘taken away’, Javanese a-bot ‘heavy, weight’, bo-bot ' weight’, 
wo-wot-an ‘load’, mot ‘loaded’, Mal. muat, Ngaju Dayak buat ‘load’, Tagalog btishat ‘ raised 
high ’, Bisayan БИЛ ‘ to raise’, etc. Ach. bó?ot perhaps from a metathetio *ba‘ut; but all three 
variante show the effect of contamination, which must account for the retention of bö- in 620 , 
bd? ust (contrast o?, bu?0? above). 
33 Written by & modified form of the palatal nasal. See Moussay (1971, p. xviii). 
34 UAN * on the strength of Toba Batak o, but this sometimes reflecte *u (Dyen, 1951, 638). 
36 For PAC +-?- we can add some items not found in Dempwolff, and not known to be borrowed 
from MK: Ach. eh, Cham ФИА, Jar. dish, Rog. ddih, NR dih ' to lie down, sleop’; Ach. tam, 
Mal. diam ‘silent’; Ach. цә? * white woodworm ’, Cham hado?, do? ‘ rotten [wood]? (1) ; Ach. kOPiay, 
kvioy, Cham Кай) ' waist’; Ach. md?en, Cham mwin, Rog. т(б)лін, NR ma-in, Mal. main ‘ to 
play’; Ach. pó?el, Jar. maist, Sea Dayak рай ~ matt ‘ to send’, 
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restores Dempwolff's construction, while denying phonemie status to the 
contoid/vocoid distinction in UAN *v/*u, *j/*+ (which is not constant in all 
now reported material). In Ach. io, Cham ?ya:, Jar. wa, Róg. yaa, NR ta the 
segment *-tay is clearly reflected in all the languages, while * has vocalic status 
in at least three of them. The recorded glottalization in Cham ?* and the loss 
of the first syllable in the other languages (cf. for the normal treatment of *ua- 
р. 91, n. 25) attest PAO* ? and prima facie call for some further amendment of 
the reconstruction, to yield PAC *wsar or the like. 


Whatever interpretation may be put upon these data, it is clear that there is 
& high distributional correlation between the reflexes in Ach. and those in 
Md.AN. Within Dempwolff's corpus these two agree, in having *zero or *-?., 
in at least 20 cases (omitting the doubtful *bali[j]uy), and disagree in only 8, 
for two of which there may be a special explanation. It is equally clear that the 
medial zero 5 glottal stop distinction cannot be related to PMP *zero + *h/*S 
as they are reconstructed by Dyen. For conditioning of the distinction by 
vowel sequence it could be argued that high-low vocalism regularly yields zero 
and low-high glottal stop, since the contrary examples (*bu‘ah if ~ *ba‘uh, 
*bu‘at ‘ to lift’, *yuhay) are none of them straightforward ones. But how do 
we explain the fact that high-high vocalism is equally frequent in association 
with either reflex? Either we must revise PMP/PAN medial constructions 
more radically than has hitherto been suggested; or if an innovatory split 
(under unexplained conditions) is postulated, we are still left with the necessity 
of recognizing ‘PAC’, as its historical locus. 


3. REDUPLIOATIONS 

The reconstructed PAN vocabulary includes both fully and partly re- 
duplicated forms, of the types 2(CVC) and 2(CV)C (e.g. *pukpuk; *рирш). 
The former, but not the latter, are simplified to (*)CVC in both Ach. and 
Md.AN in a large number of cases. . Ach. has for some items, chiefly onomatopes, 
fully reduplieated forms (e.g. cet-cet < *k'stk'it, below); these I take to be 
secondary. Cf. e.g. : 

*budbud ‘ broth, porridge’ > Ach. bu boiled rice’, Cham pi (beside apü:, 
a secondary formation), Rôg. buu ‘ rice-broth ' ; 

*dukduk ‘ to sit’ > Ach. dus”, Cham td:?, Jar. do”, Róg. do; 

*pitpit ‘ to press together ' > Ach. pet, Cham pi”, Róg. pit ‘ to close eyes ', 
Jar. ріл, NR pi? ' to sleep ' (cf. semantically Toba Batak pitpst ‘ closed [eyes] ’) ; 

*toktok ‘to chop off’ > Ach. ta? ‘to chop, cut, hack, split’, Cham ta? * фо 
cut down, behead ’, Jar. ta? ‘ to cut, chop ', Rég. ta’ ‘ to cut down, cut throat '. 

Note also *butbut ‘to pull up’ > Ach. bot * idem, to weed’; *kubkub ‘to 
cover’ > Ach. kob (beside preferred khob, probably «— МК; cf. Cowan, 1948, 
503) ‘ to cover with something arched’; *kudkud ‘rasp’ > Ach. ku ‘ to grate’ ; 


36 Confirmed by Blood. Cham distinguishes ?y- 4 y-. 
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Xkuykuy ‘to hold fast’ > Ach. koy ‘firm, stout’; *k'stk'at ‘ chirrup’ > Ach. 
cet-cet onomatope for огу of house-lizard ; *lunlun ‘ to swallow up’ > Ach. lon 
* extinguished ' ; *t’akt'ak ‘ to thrust in ’ > Ach. sa? ' to stick in, insert, putin’ ; 
*fuk'uk ‘to insert, stick in’ > Ach. so?; *d'agd'ag ~ *d’agd'ag ‘to get a 
foothold ’ > Cham cà? ‘ to plant one’s feet firmly, to climb [stair]’; “d'oyd'on 
‘to stand’ > Jar. jiy, Rag. jong ‘ to be, exist ’.37 

There are several exceptions to the general rule. (i) In a number of onoma- 
topes with final plosive Ach. preserves the final consonant of the first syllable, 
inserting an anaptyctic 6 where appropriate; simplified forms may exist as 
doublets. Thus *МЕМЁ ‘to titter’ > Ach. kh?-khÓ, Cham Мало М?-М?; 
*pukpuk ‘to strike with a tool’ > Ach. kópo?, po, po?-po? ‘ to slap, clap’; 
*toktok ‘to knock, rap’ > Ach. kéta?-kéto? ‘ rhythmic striking’; *tuktuk ‘to 
knock’ > Ach. to?-to? ‘ (to sound a) clapper ', kóta?-kóto? ‘ rhythmic striking ’, 
and secondarily t2?, to?-to? ‘ to rap, tap’. 

(i) Reduplications with plosive initial and nasal final are not simplified in 
Cham, presumably as a result of early assimilation of the first-syllable nasal 
to the following stop. Thus *diņdiņ ‘ wall, partition’ > Cham {фигу ‘(to 
erect a) partition’; *tiyéiy ‘to sift by shaking’ > Ach. tey, tey-tey, Cham 
tatty, Кайл). (Evidence for Md.AN languages other than Cham is lacking.) ?? 

(ii) If Cham papah ' to wash [clothes] ’ is ascribed to *pat'pat' ‘to shake 
(out), clean”, a similar restriction must be stated for forms in *-£/. (This is 
a single instance. Ach. keh-keh, Cham kakeh ‘ to scratch’ are to be referred to 
*ka'it' ‘to scratch the ground ' in view of their vocalism, but Cham may show 
contamination with *5u' ks ° to scrape ' or with a MK form—Cowan, 1948, 502, 
in fact treats Ach. keh-keh as a MK loan.) 

(iv) Ach. réddeb, radóob ‘ Erythrina indica’ < *dapdap, which cannot 
readily be accounted for by borrowing, shows a dissimilation which like the 
assimilation in (i) must antedate the operation of the main rule. The same 
dissimilation is seen іп ródom ‘dark’ < *dedam, but not in dada ‘ chest’ 
< *dada'; and we have d- < *d- in e.g. dara ° virgin’ < *daya', dua ° two’ 
< "duca. 9? 

I shall attribute to borrowing the following seven items, the first four of 
which are specifically marked as loans by the non-simplification of the voiced 
medial cluster following initial plosive: *baybay ' broad, extensive’ > Mal. 
bambang ‘ [sun] appearing large [at sunset, sunrise] . . .' > Ach. bambay ' orange 
[sun at sunset]; *"demdom ‘to keep silent? > Mal. déndam ' longing ' > Ach. 
dóndam ‘to long for’; *d'upd'uy ‘to carry on head’ > Mal. junjong ‘idem’ . 


37 Cowan (1948) proposes MK etymologies for Ach. bot, Кор, lon. The second is certainly 
invalid and the others seem inferior to the straightforward AN derivation. 

?! Cham atory, іогр, Rog. atong ° to beat’, Jar. “toy, tory ‘ to beat drum’ are not < *tugtuy but 
— MK (PMK *jtuuy ~ *jtusp ~ "әр, > e.g. Sre tong, Bahnar dey, duy; Old Mon jw’tun). 

з Dahl’s construction of PAN, which discards Dempwolff’s *d + *d but replaces it with a 
*d, Æ *d, ¥ *d, based on Formosan evidence, changes this problem without obviously solving it. 
Cf., however, Dahl (1973, $ 14.19) for a disoussion of the kind of linguistio situation which may 
have produced a similar partial shift in Javanese. 
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— Ach. junjoy ‘to carry out [orders]'; *gamgem ‘to clench fist’ > Mal. 
génggam ‘ to grasp in fist’ — Ach. будат ‘ fist’; ФИНЕ ‘ to tick’ > Mal. titek 
© drop, drip’ > Ach. tite? ‘idem’; *t’alt’al ‘to regret? > Mal. sésal ‘ remorse, 
regret — Ach. sdsay ‘idem’; *t'ubt'ub ‘to slip off’ > Mal. susup ' to creep, 
crawl, under’ — Ach. susob ‘ to slip [something] under ’. 


Dempwolff's constructions of fully reduplicated forms are not complete. 
Since his *' is in effect a zero consonant,i? and since he never writes medial 
*.'C.. a form such as *baba' is ambiguous between 2(CV)C and 2(CVO) if ‘ zero’ 
is included in the consonant system. Furthermore, he reconstructs no instances 
of 2(CVC) in which C, is *4. Dyen, whose laryngeal hypothesis enlarged this 
neutral zone by a term, has in his later work made reconstructions of both 
2(CV)C and 2(CVC) type within it. There is evidence for a distinction of this 
kind in PAC, though the evidence is niggardly in amount and the distinction 
partly secondary. f 

We have, first, *baba‘ = PMP *baba ‘to bring’ > Ach. ba, Cham р, 
Jar. bar, Róg. baa—so 2(CVC)—versus e.g. *dada' ‘ chest, thorax’ > Ach. dada, 
Cham tatd:, Jar. dial. tedar, Кӧр. tédaa; *kuku‘ = PMP *kuS,kusS, ' nail, 
claw’ > Ach. gukes, Cham kakow, Jar. takvro, Rog. (!) kóu. These suggest 
some such reconstructions as PAC *baba, < PMP *baba, versus PAC *dada?, 
< PMP *DaDaS or *DaSDaS, etc. The PAC distinction must be secondary, 
since we are assuming PMP *kuSkuS > PAC *kuku?, with loss of *S medially 
before consonant; this rules out any possibility of PAC *2(0V?).41 

Secondly, we have *bubuh ‘to place, put’ > Ach. boh, Cham pü:h—so 
again 2(CVC)—versus e.g. *babah * mouth ' > Ach. babah, Cham papdzh, Jar. 
b’bah, mbah, Rog. bóba, NR muvah; *mamah = PMP *mamag ‘to chew’ 
> Ach. mamoh, Cham mumuh, Jar. mah, m'mah, Róg. bómah. Here the 
required PAC forms must be *buhbuh versus *babah, eto., preserving an original 
PMP distinction in *bugbug and *babag. (Dyen, 196ба, has a reconstruction 
of the first type in *paQ, paQ,, which replaces his 1953 *pagepag = UAN *papah 
in *p-al-apah; *Q, here noting a particular set of irregular reflexes otherwise 
subsumable under *q.) 


Partial reduplications are not simplified; cf. besides the putative examples 
just cited e.g. *t#'4[}] ‘comb’ > Ach. гів ‘comb of bananas’, Cham zathi, 
Jar. tsi: ° comb, comb of bananas’, Rog. 90% ‘ comb ’, dósst ‘ comb of bananas ’. 
Three apparent exceptions in Ach. are to be attributed to borrowing from MK : 
peh ‘to grind [ourrystuffs] (РМК *pis*t), beside pipeh < *pipi; pot ‘to 


40 of. Dahl (1973, ch. vi). 

41 Dahl reconstruote в variant *kuS to account for an infixed form in one Formosan language, 
but it seems far-fetched to invoke it to explain the divergent Rog. reflex. Note that I am now 
proposing a PAC three-term laryngeal/zero distinction in final position, later in part neutralired, 
"which parallels the medial one but unlike it can be derived from Dyen’s reconstructions. 

41> e.g. Old Mon pis, Bahnar pe- ^. 
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blow’ (PMP *puut*? rather than < UAN *puput); iob ‘to close, cover’ 
(PMK *iup;** Cham Лай, tu? ‘lid of pot’ is from a related form), beside 
tutob < *tutuy ‘to cover’. For two other exceptions I propose to construct 
byforms. *daday ‘to heat’ yields Ach. dadöəņ ‘to dry over fire’ regularly, 
but Ach. dang-dang ‘ cauldron’ appears to reflect rather *daydag,*5 to which 
Mal. dandang ‘ idem’ could be and Cebuano Visayan dangdang ‘ to heat gently ' 
is probably to be referred. Ach. Wet ‘coiling round’ is regular from "lilt 
‘to wind round’, but if Cham 22, Rog. lis ‘to roll between fingers’ are con- 
nected a variant *И @ must be constructed.** 

The development examined in this section has to be considered in the light 
of the structural patterns not of AN only but also of Austrie. The latter 
appears to have had both simple and reduplicated CVC forms; at any rate 
both occur in Munda and, marginally, in MK. MK, however, in the course of 
a general development towards monosyllabism in the root, typically generalized 
the simple form while conversely AN generalized the reduplicated one. We 
have therefore to decide whether the monosyllabic forms of Ach. and Md.AN 
are simple or simplified ones; whether they are retentions from Austrie or a 
special development from the canonical AN structure. The answer must partly 
depend on the assumed chronology of the differentiating MK and AN develop- 
ments; proximity to MK-speakers is likely to have played а part in either ° 
case.47 But the exception rules set out on p. 96 seem decisive for simplification 
against retention, since they specify changes operating on a typically AN form 
and removing it from the class of full reduplications on which the main rule, 
subsequently, operates. Reflexes of 2(CVC) forms in Gayo, the language spoken 
inland of Ach., give a hint of the course such a simplification may have taken. 
Gayo has e.g. pépok ‘to tap, slap’ < *pukpuk, ténting ' to sift by shaking’ 
< tintty. The antecedent stressing of the second syllable of reduplications 
which this implies parallels the stress pattern of word reduplications in Mon 8 
and at least some other MK languages ; it is likely to be a contact phenomenon. 
We may postulate e.g. *pitpst > *pit'pu > *popit > *ppit > Ach. pet, eto. 

Of the exception rules, (iii) and (iv) are relatively trivial, and need be given 
no great weight. Considering only rules (i) and (i), it is striking that they 
differentiate Ach. and Md.AN, testifying to an independent development in 
each case. The origin of rule (i) is likely to have been dialectal and its spread 
limited, since it gives rise to doublets. But in view of the priority of the 
exception rules as a whole, the evidence for a common PAC simplification of 


43 > в.р. Kensiu (Semang) pst, Palaung put. 

44> e.g. Sakai tup; Mon hop ‘ cover, lid’. 

45 Note the © vowel-length ° difference in the Ach. forms ! 

4#To which, if Ach. and Toba Batak Hli—along with Karo Batak ИШ 'ooil', Gayo lili 
‘ bend, coil '—are assumed to-be loans from Mal. ИЙ, the remaining forms cited by Dempwolff 
can equally well be referred. . 

47 Though similar reffexes are apparently found in Borneo languages; Blust (1973) quotes 
Bintulu keb ‘lid, cover ', presumably < UAN *kobkob. 

^5 As in proh * to be quick’, proh proh [pro'proh] ' quickly ’. 
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reduplicates must be reckoned a good deal weaker than that from the vowel- 
length and medial-laryngeal correspondences. 


4. MISCELLANEOUS 

It remains to consider a number of minor points of phonology and to note 
some shared morphological peculiarities in lexical items. None of these have 
great evidential value in themselves, but taken together with the points 
discussed in the last three sections they serve to strengthen the general 
argument. i 

We may note, first, the shared development *n- > *l- > l-, Jar. r- (except, 
in part, before PAC *-: cf. *na‘tk and *nijuy, p. 93).4° Thus we have 
*nipu' ‘thin’ > Ach. lipeh, Cham lipih, Jar. r*pi:h, Rog. löpih, NR lupih; 
*nupy. (and/or *nu-m-pi) ‘ dream[, to dream] ’ > Ach. lumpos n., Cham lipey, 
Jar. rapa, Rog. lépdet v. In *nanah ‘pus’ > Ach. danoh, Jar. [tra] r°nah,5° 
Ach. d- results from the nasal dissimilation next considered. Dempwolff notes 
as an ‘unexplained irregularity’ Toba Batak buy ‘kind of palm’ from 
*ntbuy. Though Ach. has nibon < Mal. nibong, may not libuy be a loan from 
a supplanted earlier Ach. form ? 51 

Dissimilatory replacement of an initial nasal by & stop, as in Ach. danoh 
< “nanah above, appears to be shared in *siamuk ‘ mosquito’ > Ach. jamo?, 
Cham camo, Róg. j6mu’ (contrast the mixed reflexes in *#ava‘ ‘ spirit’ > Ach. 
paw ‘soul, spirit’, Cham yatvar, Jar. jura ‘breath’, Róg. jua ‘ breath’, 
yoa ‘air’, NR lawa ‘breath’; Ach. has also pala < *Hala‘ ‘flame’, nanoa, 
papa < *hańi ! singing, to sing’, pata < */ata‘ ‘ clear, distinct’). 

A shared dissimilatory replacement of *-h by *-k has already been noted 
in connexion with *‘s‘a[h] ‘ urine’ (pp. 92-3), though in *pa‘uh ‘ kind of tree ' 
(p. 93) only Md.AN and not Ach. shows such a shift. 

Lexica. We have already noted some items where the evidence both of 
Ach. and of Md.AN seems to call for revision of previous reconstructions : 
‘root’, р. 91, n. 25; ° water’, pp. 94-5. For *bid’[2‘] ‘seed’ we have Ach. bjeh, 
Cham pacésh, Jar. p*jerh, Róg. bóje, NR vijeh, which suggest PAN *bid’[aahiq. 
Dempwolff's "bid [5^] implies ‘ *bid^v' or *bid'uj', but only Toba Batak biji 
© а coin’, conceivably a loan, impedes the reconstruction of UAN *bid'aj. If 
PAN *-aiq or *-9ig can be shown to be compatible with Mal, Javanese -4, it 
should be reconstructed here, 

It need not occasion comment that in a number of cases Ach. and Md.AN 
both show reflexes of а nasal-augment form not previously cited. But 


49 It is unlikely that the reflexes of *na‘tk conceal an intermediate *12- in view of Ach. la?ot 
< “la‘ud, ibid. 

50 Blood (1962) notes Cham kinih, во. linuh 1n our transoription. 

51 Ach, па1бәр (p. 88 above), from а base reconstruotible as *lalay, may show tho result of 
hypercorrection ; it is not a regular dissimilation. 

51 Ach, has also jadch ‘to happen’: Mal., Toba Batak jadi, Javanese dadi < *d'adi* = PMP 
*zadi ; so. PAN *d'ad|ao]iq 1 
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*[*]a-5-g'an ‘name’ (p. 86) is of interest, because—as Dahl has noted (1973, 
80)—Dempwolff reconstructed no instances of *-ýg'- and only three of *-5-9"-, 
of which two are doublets. (Jar. has also honw:a ‘stake’ < *t’u-#-g’a‘, against 
Ach. suda, Cham hatd:, tûz, without augment. But this may be an innovation 
favoured by the areal pressure of MK nasal-infix forms.) 

Ach. and Md.AN show the same prefix in *m-ańam ~ *“айат ‘to twill’ 
(p. 87); *t-at'ak ~ *m-at'ak = *mal'ak ‘ripe, cooked’ (p. 85); *m-an[d]uj 
~ *['lan[d]uj ‘ to bathe’ > Ach. mansa, Cham mumey, Jar. m’nan, Rog. mönöi 
(and Mal. mands); *m-at'em ~ *‘at’em ‘sour’ > Ach. masam, asam, Cham 
mutham, Jar. m'sarm, Rog. mósap; *m-at'in ~ “atin ‘salt’ > Ach. masen 
‘salt, briny’, Cham muthin, Jar. dial. masin, Rog. mósin ‘ brine’; *m-inum 
~ *'ánum ° to drink’ > Ach. minom, Cham munum, Jar. monum, Rog. mónyum 
(and Mal. minum). (I omit cases where the prefix is widely shared by other 
Western AN languages.) 

Striking is a suffix which appears in the reflexes of *halimav (= PMP 
*harimaw) ‘tiger’: Ach. rimuoy, Cham rimory, Jar. rmory, Róg. rómong. 
Here we can confidently reconstruct PAN *Sartmau-y, following Dahl in 
writing *u for *v. The suffixed form is also found in Dayak ;5? Sea Dayak in 
fact has doublets: remaung ‘ leopard cat’, rimau («— Mal. rimau 1) ‘ tiger’. 

Finally, the same metathesis accounts for Cham айал, Jar. k’ta:l, Rôg. katal 
‘lightning’ (< *[ksltal and/or *{[ki]-n-tal) and Ach. glantéa (< *[ki]lanta[l]!), 
with which cf. *kilat > (Mal. klat > 1) Ach. kilat; Jar. k-*m-la?. 


Other points could be adduced, such as the matter of shared vocabulary 
and notably of that part of it which cannot at present be paralleled either іп’ 
MK or in other AN languages. I have noted over 280 items listed by Dempwolff 
reflexes of which are found in Ach. and in one or more Mainland languages, 
where borrowing is not suspected, and 86 more not so listed and not apparently 
MK loans. I have found parallels in other AN languages for about a quarter 
of these; no doubt many more could be added upon inquiry. 

It is difficult not to conclude, from the evidence assembled in these pages, 
that the genetic relationship between Ach. and the Md.AN languages is closer 
than the lexicostatistical percentages acknowledge. Can any explanation be 
found for the discrepancy ? Dempwolff's corpus is to be regarded as в sample 
of the total UAN vocabulary weighted as to inclusion by the languages which 
were his point of departure: Javanese, Toba Batak, and Tagalog. That many 
more of his items are represented in Ach. than in any of the Md.AN languages 
or in all of them is not therefore per se a demonstration of differential retention 
of UAN. However, since the Md.AN languages continue to be in contact with 
MK ones down to the present day, it seems likely that longer exposure has led 
to the replacement of more items by MK loans in them than in Ach. In the 


53 of. Cowan (1948, 433). Dempwolff (1934-8, § 91, о, 3) supposed that Ngaju Dayak harimaug 
‘leopard ’ might show contamination with *[‘Jijuy * to miaow '. 
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latter, study of particular correspondences suggests that intra-AN borrowing, 
chiefly from Malay, may account for as much as 50 per cent of the Dempwolffian 
vocabulary ;5* and this recent borrowing is coeval with the later stages of MK 
borrowing in Md.AN. 

The lexicostatistical studies show a moderately close relationship between 
Ach. and Malay, a more distant one between various Md.AN languages and 
either of these two. Within the 200 items of core vocabulary they rely on, 
the figure for intra-AN borrowing may be expected to be a good deal less than 
50 per cent (since not all loans will be recognizable as such, it cannot be 
established by inspection). The difference between Dyen’s markings and 
Collins’s complicates calculation; but on either set of findings attribution of 
one-third of the Ach.-Malay agreements to borrowing would suffice to dispose 
of any special relationship between the two. It seems not at all impossible 
that this unrecognized factor has inflated the lexicostatistical index to the 
degree that historical feature comparison leads us to suspect. 
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NEW EVIDENCE ON THE ORIGINS OF THE KUNTA—I 


By ТномАв WHITOOMB 
(PLATES 1-II) 


The conversion of the Znàga of the western Sahara ! to Islam may have begun 
as early as the second/eighth century, but the spread of Arabic as a spoken 
language in the area began only with the immigration of Arabic-speaking tribes * 
in the eighth/fourteenth century, and the development of many of the conven- 
tional Arab and Muslim perspectives which now exist among most tribes of 
Znàga origin seems to have taken place only during the last two or three 
centuries. 

The earliest Arabic descriptions of the western Sahara, written between the 
fourth/tenth and eighth/fourteenth centuries, by outsiders from the north and 
east, few of whom had visited the area, described the Znäga as primitive pastoral 
nomads, nominally Muslim but with little knowledge of the fundamentals of 
Islam and of the Arabic tongue. They said that the Znàga were made up of 
numerous tribes, the exact nature of which they did not make clear, but which 
probably derived their cohesion from some notion of kinship, at least among the 
dominant families. These tribes, like the Arabic-speaking tribes which succeeded 
them in the western Sahara, and like other tribes of pastoral nomads of North 
Africa and the Near East, were probably divided into classes according to 
occupation, such as religious, warrior, and tributary pastoralists and cultivators, 
to whom were attached slaves, freed slaves and the descendants of freed slaves, 
artisans and entertainers, all of whom may have borne the names of tribes to 
which they were attached. 

According to Arabic literature of the eighth/fourteenth century, Arabic- 
speaking nomadic warrior tribes, the Hassän, were then beginning to move into 
the western Sahara from the north. It is apparent from the accounts of the 
Portuguese explorations of the area during the ninth/fifteenth century, that 
the Hassan were by that time numerous, widespread, and powerful, although 
the Znàga and Hassän were clearly still distinct peoples, each with its own 
language, customs, and dress. 

By the eleventh/seventeenth century, from which time the western Sahara is 
better known through the works of its own Arabic writers and through increasing 
contact with Europe, a remoulding of western Saharan society had taken place 
and the present Bizani ? society had emerged. A cultural fusion had taken place 
and Arabic had become the language of the-majority of former Znàga speakers. 
Znaga-speaking or former Znàga-speaking tribes continued as religious and 
warrior tribes, while others had been defeated by the Hassan, and they and their 
former tributaries had become tributaries of the Hassan. The Hassän continued 
to be mainly warriors, although a few became religious and others were reduced 
to the status of tributaries. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of the new Bizàni society was the impor- 
tance taken on by the zwáya, or religious tribes, who today may make up some 
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40 per cent of the Bizän, and whose activities are without parallel among 
nomads in other Arabic-speaking and Muslim lands. While not all members of 
the zwüya have been religious leaders, teachers, scholars, jurists, medical 
practitioners, or mediators in disputes, members of the zwaya have had, never- 
theless, a near monopoly in these fields until recent times, and they have often 
been wealthy traders and successful warriors as well. 


* Marrákush 
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The ztodya now all claim to be of noble Arabian origin: Quraysh, the tribe 
of the Prophet; shurafa’, descendants of the Prophet; angàr, descendants of 
the ‘ helpers’ of the Prophet; or Himyar, descendants of the ancient kings of 
the Yemen. They offer patrilineal genealogies going back to the beginning of the 
Muslim era and beyond as justification for their claims, but there are virtually 
no known documents from the area written during the period when most of the 
tribes in question were formed, the genealogies are often suspect because of 
illogicalities, and there are many indications that most of the zwàya tribes were, 
in fact, of Znaga origin. 

It may now be possible to reconstruot part of the true history of one of the 
most important zwdaya tribes, the Kunta, which was formed during the period of 
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the remoulding of Bizànl society, thanks to the recent discovery of a fragment of 
a text on the origins and early history of the Kunta apparently compiled by the 
earliest known scholar of the tribe, none of whose works seems to have been seen 
by contemporary scholars, and which the compiler said was based in part on a 
document attributed to the founder of the Kunta. 

The Kunta were probably formed in the ninth/fifteenth or tenth /sixteenth 
century, in the north-western Sahara between the Adràr and the Sagiya al- 
Hamra’. They claim descent from Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy, who, they say, died 
around the beginning of the sixteenth century, and they take their name from 
his father, Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti. At the time of their formation, or shortly 
after, the Kunta divided into two branches, one of which remained in the west, 
eventually moving to the central western Sahara and the south-western Sahara, 
while the other moved to the east towards the central Sahara, and then south to 
the Azawüd, north of the Niger bend, early in the twelfth/eighteenth century. 
The Kunta became especially prominent during the second half of the twelfth / 
eighteenth century under the leadership of Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar (1142/ 
1729-30—1226/1811) of the eastern branch, who was the first person definitely 
known to have been affiliated with the Qadiriyya Süfi order in the western and 
central Sahara and Sudan, and who is considered by many as the greatest 
religious and intellectual figure of the western Sahara. The Kunta are today 
possibly the largest of the tribes of the Big&n; their camps and villages stretch 
across the western and central Sahara, and their religious and intellectual 
influence has been felt throughout northern and western África. 

The Kunta claim to be Quraysh; this has been a main theme of their 
literature since the time of Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtàr al-Kunti, in the twelfth/ 
eighteenth century. According to the widely-known Risala al-Ghallawiyya,* 
written by Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar’s son, Shaykh Sidi Muhammad, in the early 
part of the thirteenth/nineteenth century, the origin of the Kunta was 
Qayrawün, where was the tomb of the ancestor of the Kunta, ‘Uqba al- 
Mustajab ibn Naf‘. *Uqba's expeditions, according to the Ghallawiyya, took 
him as far as Ghana and Takrür, and he left his son al-‘Aqib at Waláta " where 
he is buried in the mosque which he constructed there. ‘Uqba returned to 
Qayrawan where he was assassinated in the mosque by the Berber chief 
Kusayla, following which Kusayla was immediately seized and cut up in pieces 
which were thrown into a fire. Uqba was succeeded by Ya‘qüb, son of al-'Áqib, 
who is buried in Zab.* He was the ancestor of the Idayqüb ° branches of the 
Tdaw al-Hàjj and of the Tajakänet, two other western Saharan zwáya tribes. 
Ya'qüb had а son named Shakir, who is buried at Qayrawän. He was the ances- 
tor of the Mahajib, a zwaya tribe of Walata. He had a son named ‘Abd Allah 
Yahsun, who is buried at Mustaghänim.1° He had a son named ‘Amr Dawman, 
who is buried in Amzab.4 He had a son named Sidi "Uthmàn, who is buried at 
‘Azzi, in the region of Tuwat.1® He had a son named Sidi Yahya, who was father 
of Sidi ‘Ali, © a pole of the learned, educator, an example, guide...'. According 
to the Ghallawiyya, Sidi ‘Alt lived during the reign of the sultan Abi Faris, 
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who may have been the Hafsid sultan Abi Faris ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Abû ’l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad, who reigned from 796/1394 to 837/1434.13 Sidi ‘Alf married the 
daughter of Muhammad Alim, son of Kunta, son of Zam. Muhammad Alim was 
chief of the Abdükal, a Znaga group in the region of the Ságiya al-Hamra’. The 
Abdükal were identified in the Ghalläwiyya as Lamtüna and Murübitin.4 Sîdî 
"Ali left one son, Sidt Muhammad al-Kunti, apparently named after his great- 
grandfather Kunta, and he was later called al-Kabir ‘ the Elder’, to distinguish 
him from his grandson, who was also named Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti, and 
who was called al-Saghir ‘the Younger’. Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir 
lived with his maternal uncles, the Abdükal, until he had finished his education. 
He studied under several teachers, including Abi ’1-‘Abbäs al-Sabti, by whom 
was probably meant the person so named who was one of the seven patron 
saints of Marräkush, whom he visited in Sabta, and who conferred upon him 
the rank of ‘ pole of the mystics’. He returned to the Sahara, where he eventu- 
ally had differences with his maternal uncles, the Abdükal, and encouraged the 
Awlad al-Nagir, a branch of the Hassan, to act against them. The Awlad 
al-Nàsir broke the power of the Abdükal, and they were reduced to tributary 
status, although their zwdya retained their prior status.’ Sidi Muhammad 
al-Kunti married the daughter of Allu Muhammad, son of al-Hasan, son of 
Ayshif al-Jakàni, that is, of the Tajakänet tribe. His son was Sidi Ahmad 
al-Bakkay, ‘founder of the Kunta tree and the basis of its elevated status’, 
who died in 920/1514-15. 

According to this account, Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay, founder of the Kunta, 
was a direct descendant through his patriline of ‘Uqba ibn Naf. Sidi Muhammad 
al-Kunti, Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay, and their descendants would thus all be 
Quraysh. The mother of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy and the mother of his father, 
who were both from Znãga tribes, are mentioned, and their fathers, paternal 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers are mentioned also. The genealogy as a 
whole is patrilineal and it follows the standard pattern of Arabo-Muslim 
lineages. 

° The account given in Ghallawiyya contains a number of weaknesses.” It is 
unlikely that Uqba ibn Nafi‘ ever went as far as the south-western Sahara; he 
probably never went beyond the Wad Dra, if that far.!? According to early 
accounts, ‘Uqba was killed in the battle of Tahüda, in north-eastern Algeria, 
defeated by Kusayla, in about 63/682-3 and his tomb is in that region, and 
Kusayla died later in a combat with the successor to ‘Uqba at Mams, west of 
Qayrawan, in about 69/688-9.1? ‘Uqba’s descendants in the Kunta lineage are 
not known from other sources.?° ‘Uqba’s tomb and those of his alleged descen- 
dants mentioned in the Ghalläwiyya, with the exception of that of al-‘Aqib 
at Walâta, are not known in the localities where the Ghallawiyya says they are, 
and al-‘Aqib’s tomb at Walata would not be authentic unless the tale of "Uqba's 
expedition to the south-western Sahara were true, which it is probably not. 
The Tdayqüb branch of the Idaw al-Hàjj, according to the traditions of that 
tribe, is not named after Ya'qüb, son of al-‘Aqib, son of Uqba, as the Ghalla- 
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wiyya says, but after al-Hajj Ya'qüb Yabni, who, they say, was one of the 
founders of Wadàn, built in the sixth/twelfth century, according to western 
Saharan tradition, and one of the earliest known written Idaw al-Hàjj Idayqüb 
genealogies, that of the wife of Sidi Habib Allah, son of Sidi Muhammad al- 
Kunti al-Saghir, which will be discussed below, does not include either Ya'qüb, 
son of al-‘Aqib, or al-‘Agib. The Idayqüb branch of the Tajakänet, according to 
the traditions of the Tajak&net, is not descended from Ya‘qüb, son of al-‘Aqib, 
son of ‘Uqba, but from Ya'qüb, son of Jakan, ancestor of the Tajakànet.? It 
is doubtful that Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir, who would have lived in the 
ninth/fifteenth century according to Kunta tradition, was a student of Abii 
"-"Abbàs al-Sabti, one of the seven patron saints of Marrakush, as this Abi 
"I--Abbas al-Sabti probably lived in the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth cen- 
turies, and he may not have been connected with Sabta, as one biography says 
that his surname was given to him because he worked only on Saturday (Yawm 
al-Sabt). The whole episode of the departure, initiation by the saint, return, 
and conflict with his people is a common theme in hero myths, and Abii 'l- 
"Abbas al-Sabti is said to have played a similar role in the careers of other saintly 
persons, including that of Sidi Ahmad al-'Arüsi, founder of another tribe of 
the Sagiya al-Hamra’, the ‘Arisiyyin, in the tenth/sixteenth century. The 
lineage given in the Ghallawiyya, from ‘Uqba, who is said to have died in about 
64/683-6, down to Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay, who is said to have died in 920/ 
1514-15, is too short; it provides only 10 names to span more than eight 
centuries, an average of 83 years to a generation. Finally, the statements that 
the Kunta originated with “Одра in Qayrawün and that the founder of the 
Kunta was Sidi Ahmed al-Bakkay are contradictory, and it seems unlikely that 
if they had been a branch of the Quraysh they would have adopted a Znàga 
name from a non-Qurashi matriline in the ninth/fifteenth or tenth/sixteenth 
century. Furthermore, Shaykh Sidi Muhammad, author -of the Ghallawiyya, 
gave a different version of the genealogy in another work, the Kitab al-tara^af 
wa l-talá sd fi karämat shaykhayn al-walid wa ’l-walida.™4 


Ghallawiyya al Taraf 
‘Uqba ‘Uqba 
al-"Aqib al-"Aqib 
Ya'qüb | 
Shakir Ward 
‘Abd Allah Yahsun Dons 
‘Amr Dawman "Vah 
Uthmän айп 
Yabya Yahya 
‘Ali ‘Ali 

Sidi Muhammad al-Kuntt sidi Muhammad al-Kunti 
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Idaw al-Hajj Idayqüb lineages linking them to ‘Uqba contain some of the 
same names as these two, none of which have been found in early literature on 
Uqba, although they are in different orders in the ldaw al-Hajj ldayqüb 
lineages. The similarities and the likelihood that both the Kunta and the Idaw 
al-Hajj were formed in the ninth/fifteenth or the tenth /sixteenth century in the 
same or neighbouring regions, suggest that the various traditions concerning the 
descent of the Kunta and of the Idaw al-Hajj Idayqüb from Uqba may be 
different versions of а common source circulating at that time. It will be seen 
below that the earliest known reference to the Kunta's descent from the ' 
Quraysh (although not from ‘Uqba, but from a different branch) cites Ahmad 
ibn al-Qàsim of the Idaw al-Häjj Idayqüb as the authority. 

The recently discovered fragment on the origins and early history of the 
Kunta, which appears to be older than the earliest previously known Kunta 
writings, as well as the earliest previously known Arabic historical literature 
from the western Sahara, suggests a revision of the above account of the origins 
of the Kunta, and it may also contain wider implications concerning the evolu- 
tion of other tribes of the western Sahara and of Arab and Islamic perspectives 
among the Bizän. The fragment is part of a collection of tattered, loose pages in 
several different hands, dealing with different historical subjects, numbered in 
modern figures, apparently at random, from 1 to 22; number 2 is missing. The 
pages numbered 7, 8, 17, 18, 11, and 12 would seem to belong together, in that 
order; the pages numbered 7 and 8, which are nearly identical, although the 
page numbered 8 contains a few additional lines not on the page numbered 7, 
appear to be the beginning of the text, which has no title. There may have been 
other pages between those recovered, as their continuity is not clear, and the 
text concludes with the first line on the page numbered 12.25 

The fragmentary text consists of two parts. The first, which seems to be the 
beginning of the work, is the genealogy of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay which, the 
text says, was drawn from a work, the title of which is not given, by Sidi Ahmad 
al-Bakkay himself. It would have been written towards the end of the ninth/ 
fifteenth century or the beginning of the tenth/sixteenth century, if the date 
given by the Ghalläwiyya for the death of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay is approxi- 
mately correct, so it would be considerably older than the earliest known histori- 
cal literature from the western Sahara. The remainder of the pages seem to have 
been the work of Ahmad, aon of al-Hàjj ‘Abd Allah, son of Sid Ahmad, son of 
Sidi Muhammad al-Raqqäd, son of Sidi Ahmad al-Fayram, son of Sidi ‘Umar al- 
Shaykh, son of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay, and they deal with the lineages of the 
descendants of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay, and with his own family in particular, 
and most of the information is repeated, sometimes verbatim, in later works 
such as the Ghalläuiyya and the Kstáb al-tara’sf, for which it may have been a 
source. 

Ahmad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah seems to have been the principal collector 
of Kunta tradition before the time of Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar and of his son 
Shaykh Sidi Muhammad. It is not known when Ahmad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah 
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was born nor when he died, nor when his compilation was made, although the 
dates given for some of his ancestors and relations in various chronicles provide 
some indications. 
Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy 1 
(d. 920/1514-15) 


Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh ®” 
(d. 960/1552-3) 


Bid! Ahmad al-Fayram ** 
(d. 950/1643—4) 


Sidi Muhammad al-Haqqüd *? 
(d. 994/1585-8) 


Sid Ahmad 3° 
(d. 1063/1653) 


Sid! ‘Ali 31 Sidi Muhammad al-Hàjj ‘Abd Allāh Sid Amar ™ 
(d. 1119/1707) saa | (d. 1070/1659-60) 
al dig * Abmad 
(living 1132/1720) (author of text) 


инш o ooo 
Sid al-Amin *4 Sid Ahmad al-Khalifa 2 
Dhi 'I-Nigàb (d. 1092/1681) 


(d. 1116/1704-5) 


Because of the wide differences in dates for the persons in Ahmad ibn al-Hàjj 
‘Abd Allàh's father's generation (1070/1659-60 to 1119/1707) and his own 
generation (1092/1681 to 1132/1720), they give only a very approximate idea 
as to when he may have lived. An additional indication is that he is said to have 
visited Mawlay lsma'l, sultan of Morocco, who reigned from 1082/1672 to 
1139/1727, which, if it were correct, would mean that he would have been an 
adult during that time. Another indication is that Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar 
al-Kunti, who was born in 1142/1729 or 1143/1730, knew Ahmad ibn al-Hajj 
‘Abd Allah only through his works. If Ahmad ibn al-Hàjj ‘Abd Allàh had been 
alive by the time Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtàr reached adulthood, they probably 
would have met. Another indication that the text of Ahmad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd 
Allāh may not have been written later than the early part of the twelfth/ 
eighteenth century is that the fragment makes no reference to the migration of 
his branch, the eastern branch, of the Kunta from the north to the Azawäd, 
which, according to the Ghallawiyya, took place in 1130/1717-18. Ahmad ibn 
al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah would thus have probably lived in the original territory of 
the eastern Kunta, which, according to the Ghallawiyya, was between the Sagiya 
al-Hamra’ and Tuwät, where the Ragaybat Lagwasem now live. 

The following is а translation of the fragment of the text of Sidi Ahmad al- 
Bakkày quoted by Ahmad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah, based on a synthesis of the 
pages numbered 7 and 8, which are nearly identical copies of what would seem 
to be the beginning of the work, and on the first few lines of the page numbered 
* 17, which seems to be the conclusion. 

* At its top,?* in its centre and on its two margins is old writing attributed to 
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Sid Ahmad al-Bakkày,;?" son of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti.5? He mentions there- 
in the origin of his ancestresses and of the mother of his father. Obtaining what 
I have been able about it in the document of the former (which has been diffi- 
cult) on account of breaks and its oldness: the mother of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay, 
she—her name is cut from the page—and her father was АШ Muhammad,?* 
son of (Yabni) al-Hasan,‘° son of Ayshif al-Jakàni.*! Her mother was Malyam,*? 
daughter of Muhammad, son of Yaruzga,? and her mother was Khadija, 
daughter of Muhammad, son of Yabni, son of Ahmad, son of À k r (or 
À kd, or A g а)... and her mother was Fatima, daughter of ‘Umar, 
son of Muhammad Amghär,# son of Muhammad, (son of Muhammad, #?) son of 
Tagniwä ; “8 and her mother was... daughter of Uthmän, son of “Alî М y r 
(or Н r),f son of Yumatj Aywara ; °° and her mother was T j m r m t," 
daughter of . . . son of Muhammad Alim ° of the Tamagnit; 5? and her mother 
was Tagürt,54 daughter of "Umar... son of Tinbilwa ; % and her mother was 
Ashsha,5" daughter of Itja Aywara ; 58 and her mother was Ta... tawlankanti 
А w d l в Yü muddiji an Tiri (correct) 59...] r.*" And the mother of Muham- 
mad, son of ‘Uthmän, son of Muhammad Yaruzga, fl was Q t h (Hawa), 
daughter of Yajmar'ük,*? son of Muhammad, son of Tarja 4 ... Fátima, 
daughter of Amza (or Àmzà),99 son of Aburaj Aktülil ; %7 and her mother was... 
son of Ahamut а b 1;9* and the mother of ‘Uthmän, son of Muhammad 
Yaruzga, was Áshsha,9? daughter of... k Dagh Zaynbu (or k r Agh Zaynbu),?? 
and her mother was Ashsha," daughter of Hang,” (son of Tillil,7#) son of 
Hung,’ of the Awlid Ayyaw; 5 and the mother of Muhammad, son of al- 
Hasan, son of Ayshif, was Fazma,'5 daughter of Muhammad Yaruzga," 
воп of Ya‘qüb ; 78 and her mother was Ahawa,’® daughter of al-Hasan, son of 
Agityil,®° and her mother was Tjant, daughter of Amir Allu A w d d,® 
and her mother was Malyam 9? ... T r k (or Tz k, or T r g, or T zg% 
from the Báfür % from the T т К/Т r ka (or T z k/T z ka, or T r g/T r ga, 
or T z g/T z ga); and her mother was Fatima, daughter of Aylla,** son of 
Tadrariwä 9"... а... b sh,?5 daughter of Taruzga 8° of the Awläd Sh k; °° 
and her mother was al-Zaharä, daughter of Warti; % and the mother of al- 
Hasan, son of Ayshif, was Ashsha,®? daughter of Ajjamal,9? son of someone . . . 
agh Zaynbu;?* and her mother was Ashsha, daughter of ‘Uthman, son of 
Tagunda ...aw tr ka/ ...aw...trk (or... a w br ga/ ... 
a w... trg)’ апа her mother was Та m n t,?* daughter of Fanna,” 
sister of Y 1 j b 1,1% daughter of ... m r...r k10 of Ayyaw; 1% and her 
mother was a daughter of Fatima, daughter of Hunt,!?? son of T r j t; 1% 
and her mother was a daughter of ‘Umar, son of T t falis 1% of the Awlad 
Idagh Hum 1 of the Tada; 1°” among her ancestresses was a daughter of 
Humut Fatil 198 of the Ахаа ... а 410% Angadis 110 and a daughter of Allu 
Awyant“t,... The mother of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti was ÀAhawa,!!? 
daughter of Muhammad ÁAlim,U? son of Kunta,! son of Zum, son of 
T m l k,"® son of Tinfiti an Biba,” son of A sh n t,U9 chief of the 
Abdükal;!!? and one of his ancestresses was a daughter of Yidd Hum!*?, 
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son of Mattünni!?! ... of the Id Shillij** and one was a son (?) of Allu 
A w 1 m,% son of Y b t (or B у t), son of Tjanba,!55 son of Ak Akkadi,!*6 
of Angädis 27 origin, and one of his ancestresses was a daughter of Yidd Hum,!$ 
` son of A К r Agh Zaynbu (or Ag Dagh Zaynbu) 1%... or from them, and they 
are the Idagh Zaynbu,!?? and his mother was from the tribe оѓ... 

On the right-hand margin of the page numbered 8 is written in the same hand 
as the text: ‘His mother was from the Tajakänet Id Ayshif Id Alfagha,!*! 
son of Актау1,1 son of *Ali,!3? son of Jakän,1%* and the brothers of Akrayl were 
Ramadan 1% and Mussa’an ?.136 

On the left-hand margin of the same page, written in the same hand, appears : 
* And the sons of ‘Uqba al-Mustajäb were four: ‘Iyad, Müsa, ‘Uthman, and Abū 
‘Ubayda. Thus (it is) on the margin of al-Manha . . .'. 

The excerpt from the text of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay concludes at the top of 
the page numbered 17. The top of the page is so badly frayed that only one or 
two traces of what may have been the first line remain. Most of the second line 
is gone also, and the only thing which is legible is ‘. . . from the people except his 
Blacks ...'. The first word in the third line is illegible; it is followed by: 
©... and I was young, he was buried in Fask,!?? and he, the one who trusted in 
God was Muhammad, son of ‘Ali, son of Yahya, son of ‘Uthman, son of A qr d 
(or A g r d), son of Yahas; !?? thus I have found it on an old page of Sidi 
Ahmad al-Bakk&y, and he, may God be gracious unto him, was the well-known 
Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti...’. 

More importance is given to the origins of the mother of Sidi Ahmad al- 
Bakkay than to the origins of his father. His mother's genealogy includes 89 
ancestors, 28 branches, 10 of which are linked with tribal names, and the longest 
of which goes back 14 generations. His father's genealogy includes only 23 
ancestors, 5 branches, 4 linked with tribal names, and the longest of which goes 
back only 9 generations. 

In Sidi Ahmad al-Bakküy's mother's genealogy, the longest continuous 
lines are matrilines: his matriline (nine generations); his mother's father's 
matriline (seven generations); his mother's father's father's matriline (nine 
generations); while his mother's patriline is only three generations long 
according to the body of the text, or six generations long according to a marginal 
note, which cannot be attributed to him, but may have been an addition of 
Ahmad ibn al-Hàjj ‘Abd Allāh or a later copyist, and this patriline, or the three 
generations mentioned in the text, serves mainly to support the major matrilines. 

In Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay’s father's genealogy, more importance is given to 
the origins of his father's mother, whose genealogy contains 17 ancestors, four 
branches, all four of which are linked with tribal names, and the longest branch 
of which goes back nine generations; while his father's father's genealogy is 
among the least important lineages in the whole tree, containing only five 
ancestors, all men, in a simple patriline, none of whom are connected with tribal 
names, and the lineage only goes back to level seven of the tree, only three 
branches of the whole tree being shorter, four the same length, and 25 longer. 
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According to one of the marginal notes, the mother of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay 
was of the Id Ayshif branch of the Tajakänet, the name given to the descendants 
of Ayshif al-Jakani. Although the body of the text does not mention the Taja- 
kànet, but only that the mother of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkày was & descendant of 
Ayshif al-Jakani, the note is probably correct; Kunta and Tajakanet traditions 
are in agreement with it, and it is supported by the tradition, contained in the 
text of Ahmad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah and later Kunta texts, that Sidi Ahmad 
al-Bakkày and several of his descendants married women of the Tajakanet.1*° 
Nine other branches of the genealogy of the mother of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay 
have tribal names linked with them, in each case with the last name in the 
branch, generally that of a man. The text does not say whether the wives joined 
the husbands' tribes or vice versa nor to which of the parent’s tribes the children 
belonged. The Tajakänet lineage is clearly patrilineal, but the general shape of 
the tree suggests that it might have been an exception. 

The mother of the father of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy would have belonged to 
the Abdükal. The phrase ‘chief of the Abdiikal’ is given at the end of her 
father’s patriline and it could refer either to her father or to the last person, 
although it is likely that it refers to her father, which is generally accepted by the 
Kunta. If succession to the chieftainship was patrilineal, all the persons in the 
lineage could have been chiefs, but there is no information to indicate that this 
was the case, and it is not even certain that the earliest person in the lineage 
was а man, as the name is unknown. The comments made concerning the tribal 
names, other than Tajakanet, in the genealogy of the mother of Sidi Ahmad 
al-Bakkay apply also to the use of tribal names in the other three branches of 
the genealogy of the mother of the father of 8141 Ahmad al-Bakkay, that is, the 
tribal names are linked with the last names in the lineages, probably, but not 
certainly those of men; and there is no way of knowing if they joined their 
spouses’ tribe at marriage, nor to the tribe of which parent the children 
belonged. 

None of the names mentioned in the fragment in Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy’s 
patriline is linked with the name of a tribe, and no mention is made of the origin 
of this lineage. No attempt was made to link this lineage to “Uqba ibn Naf‘ 
nor to Quraysh, as the thirteenth/nineteenth-century Ghallawiyya did, by 
extending this lineage back to а person named al-'Áqib, who the Ghallawiyya 
says was a son of Uqba. No mention of ‘Uqba’s having had a son named al- 
‘Aqib has been found in early literature on Uqba, and a marginal note on the 
page numbered 8 of the fragment of the text of Sidt Ahmad al-Bakkay, as cited 
by Ahmad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah, which may have been added by Ahmad ibn 
al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah or a later copyist, says that Uqba had four sons, ‘Iyad, 
Misa, ‘Uthmän, and Abū ‘Ubayda, but no mention is made of al-‘Agib. The 
note probably refers, in fact, to the lineage of a woman who, Ahmad ibn al- 
Hajj ‘Abd Allah said on another page, married Sidi Habib Allah, son of Sidf 
Muhammad al-Kunti al-Saghir, who was from the Ídayqüb branch of the 
Tdaw al-Hàjj, who claim to be Quraysh. The earliest name in Sidi Ahmad 
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al-Bakkay’s patriline, Yahas, is а Znāga form of al-Hasän, which suggests that 
the lineage was Zn&ga or that it had been established among the Znaga by this 
time and not five generations later, at the time of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti 
al-Kabir, as the Ghallawiyya says. Yahss, given in the fragment of the text of 
Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy is probably more authentic than ‘Abd Allah Yahsun 
` given in the Ghallawtyya, as the former text is older, and Yahas is a known Zn&ga 
name while Yahsun is unknown to both Arabic- and Znàga-speakers. Further- 
more, the tomb of ‘Abd Allah Yahsun is apparently unknown at Mustagh&nim, 
where the Ghallawiyya says it is, and it is unlikely that a person with a Znàga 
name would have been a native of that area or have come there from the east, 
although the name could have been changed to a Znàga form by Znäga-speakers 
in the western Sahara. 

Thus, there is no support in the fragment of the text of Sidi Ahmad al- 
Bakkäy for the later Kunta claims that they were descended from ‘Uqba and 
the Quraysh; and all the tribes mentioned in the whole tree which are identifi- 
able appear to be tribes which were once Znäga-speaking, for whose origins, 
with the exception of the Tajakänet, no claims were made.!4t 

A fragment of another early text on the Kunta, which was recovered with 
the fragments of the texts of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkày and of Ahmad ibn al-Hajj 
‘Abd Allah, would seem to cast further doubts on the account of the descent 
of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy from ‘Uqba ibn Naf‘ given in the more recent 
Ghallawiyya. It is attributed to Sidi ‘Amr ibn Sidi Muhammad al-Mustafa, who 
may have been a contemporary of Ahmad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah, or have lived 
before his time, probably in the eleventh/seventeenth century. Sidi “Amr ibn 
Sidi Muhammad al-Mustafa cited a tradition that Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti 
had seven ancestors named Muhammad. It was not stated whether they were in 
his father’s genealogy or in his mother’s, and the choice of the number seven 
may have been determined more by a preference for certain numbers than by 
a concern for exactitude. If the assertion that he had at least some ancestors 
named Muhammad were correct, whatever the precise number, and if some or all 
of them were in his patriline, it would strengthen scepticism about the version of 
his patriline given in the Ghallawiyya, which claims to be complete and contains 
no other Muhammads ; or if it pertains to the genealogy of the mother of Sidi 
Muhammad al-Kunti, which included one person named Muhammad, according 
to both the text of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay ahd the Ghallawiyya, and may have 
included others, it would confirm that greater importance was originally given 
to the origins of the mother of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti than to those of his 
father, as in the text of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay. The Muhammads could also 
have been in the lineages of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunt!'s paternal grandmother, 
great-grandmother, ete., about whom nothing is said in any of the known texts, 
but which would also confirm that importance was once given to the origins of 
ancestresses. 
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1 According to ‘Abd al-Rabmän ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Khaldün, Kidd al-‘ibar 
wa diwûn al-mubtada wa ’l-khabar, partial edition of section concerning North Africa, Algiers, 
1847, п, 194, Znāga (or Zanüga or Asniga) is a more correct form of the name than Sanhäja, 
often used in Arabio literature, which, he said, was an Arabio deformation of the name, which 
could not be exactly transcribed in Arabic. Znüga, Zanäga, and Azniga are also closer to what the 
writers of the acoounta of the Portuguese explorations of the western Sahara in the ninth/ 
fifteenth century, who were probably not familiar with Arabio literature and whose information 
was obtained from local informants, called them. Alvise de Ca’ da Mosto, Relation des voyages à 
la Ote occidentale Ф Afrique, translated from tho Italian into French by Charles Scheffer, Paria, 
1895; Valentim Fernandes, Description de la côte d'Afrique de Ceuta au Sénégal, Portuguese text 
published and translated into French by Pierre de Cenival and Théodore Monod, Paris, 1938 ; 
Diogo Gomes, De la première découverte de la Guinée, Latin text and translated into French by 
Théodore Monod and G. Duval, Bissau, 1959; Duarte Pacheco Pereira, Esmeraldo de situ orbis, 
Portuguese text published and translated into French by Raymond Mauny, Bissau, 1956; and 
Gomes Eannes de Zurara, Ohronique de Guinée, translated from Portuguese by Léon Burdon, 
Dakar, 1960, called them Azanaghi, Azenegues, Cenegi, and Azaneguys. The few thousand 
remaining Zn&ga speakers, who are all Arabiq-speaking as well, today call themselves Iznigen 
(sing. Iznug). Znüga belongs to the group of languages which has been designated as Berber, but 
since the origin of the Znâge speakers is not known, nor is it known if they were of a single ongin 
or physical type, the term will be used here in a linguistic and cultural sense only. Zn&ga has come 
to mean ‘ tributaries ' in some parts of the western Sahara, since most of the tributaries were of 
Zniga-speaking origin, so in those areas it can be pejorative, while in other areas it refers to a 
specific warrior tribe, the Idaw ‘Ish, whose chiefs claim descent from the Almoravid chiefs. 

In early outside Arabio literature the western Sahara was called simply the Sahara. In later 
outside Arabic literature it was called Shinqlt, after Shinglti, one of the famous towns of the area. 
The western Saharans themselves today call their land Trab al-Bizàn, the ' Land of the Whites’ 
(вее n. 8). It is bounded by the Atlantic on the west, the Senegal river and the Niger bend on 
the south, an imaginary line from the Niger bend to Tuw&t on the east, and another imaginary 
line in the north from Tuw&t to the S&giya al-Hamra’, on the Atlantic. The Bizàn are not the sole 
inhabitants, nor are they entirely within the above boundaries. Present political boundaries are of 
recent origin and do not refleot the ethnic situation. Before the colonial period there were no 
important urban centres in the area nor does there seem to have ever been a unified state. 

3 The only major Arabic-speaking group to move into the western Sahara was the Hassan, 
who came from the north in the eighth/fourteenth century, and western Saharan dialectal 
Arabic, which derives from their language, is called Hassäniyya, lughat al Hassäniyya, the 
‘ Hassiniyya language’, kaläm Hassan, the ‘ words of the Hassün', and kalám al-Bizan, the 
© words of the Whites °, on whom see n. 3. With only a few exceptions, transoription in this article 
generally follows the standard Arabio spelling of Arabio and Znüga personal names, without taking 
into account dialectal variants due to lack of certainty about how some of the names were pro- 
nounced at the time the texts being disoussed were written and due to local variations. Place and 
group names are spelled approximately as they are pronounced today in Hassiniyya, and names of 
persons of the present century are spelled as they are pronounced or as they appear in their 
writings: j is used to represent a Znäga sound, sometimes ocourring in Hassäniyya also, written 
as jim, sometimes with three dots under it, and pronounced somewhere between j and d; eis used 
to indicate an intermediate vowel sound between a and $ which ocours in some Znäga and 
Hassäniyya words. 

3 Вітап, from BidÃn, the regular literal Arabic word for ‘ Whites ', and а Hassäniyys singular, 
Віұапї, derived from ıt, are the terms the Arabic-speaking western Saharans now use to describe 
themselves. The Znàgs equivalent ıs Gudatjen, possibly related to the Gud&la ог Judäla, who 
according to early outside Arabic accounts were a Znaga group who lived along the Atlantio coast 
of the western Sahara. It is not known when Bizàn and Bizani first came into use in the western 
Sahara, although it was probably not before the beginning of the spread of Arabic as a spoken 
language there, in the eighth/fourteenth century orlater. It was probably originally used by peoples 
of North African descent to describe themselves in distinction to the black peoples to the south of 
the Sahara, but it has come, paradoxically, to include blacks who have become part of the society 
of the Відп, such as slaves of the Bizün and their freed slaves and descendants; and persons of 
mixed origin belonging to Biräni society. The Birän are now characterized by the Hassäniyya 
dialect of Arabic, Zn&ga, or Azayr (a dialect of Soninke which has now nearly died out), belonging 
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to one of the tribes and classes of Bizáni society, and the observance of certain distinctive customs 
and manners whioh are different from those of their neighbours and other Arab Muslim peoples. 
Tribe, to the Bizän, usually means a group which feels a sense of cohesion becanse of a belief ш 
descent from а common ancestor, whose name the tribe usually bears. The olass structure of 
Biz&ni society is complex and there are many variations in the organization and nuances in 
terminology. The relationship of segmentation to stratification is also complicated, and a satis- 
factory ‘ model ' of Bizäni society has yet to be constructed. It ı8 said that the classes are endo- 
gamons, hierarchical, and occupationally specialized. Generally the classes are: religious, warrior, 
tnbutary, freed slaves and their descendants, slaves, musicians, smiths, fishermen, and hunters. 

‘Unpublished Arabio text. A partial French translation, which is not completely satis- 
factory, was published by Ismael Hamet in an article entitled ‘ Les Kounta’, Revue du Monde 
Musulman, xv, 9, 1911, 302-18. The summary in this article is based on a copy of the Arabic 
text given me by Dr. ‘Abd al-'Aziz ‘Abd All&h Batran, fols 61-72, 

5 Al-Qayrawän, or Kairouan, is in north-eastern Tunisia. . 

* ‘Uqba ibn Nàf' was of the Fihriyin branch of the Quraysh and was one of the early Arab 
governors of Ifriqiya (first/seventh century). 

7 Waläta is at the southern edge of the Sahara, to the west of the Niger bond. 

* Z&b is а region in north-eastern Algeria around Biskra. 

° Idayqüb 18 also spelt Idaygüb, Id Ya'qüb, and Ida Ya'qüb. 

10 Mustaghänim, or Mostaganem, is а town ın north-western Algeria, on the Mediterranean 
coast near Oran. 

1 Amzab, or M’zab, is an oasis in the north-central Algerian Sahara. 

12 Tuw&t, or Touat, is a series of oases in the central Algerian Sahara. 

13 Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Zarkash!, Chroniques des Almohades et Hafeides, translated by 
E. Fagnan, Constantine, 1895, 183-210. 

14 What the Abdükal, Lamtina, and Muráübitin might have been in the ninth/fifteenth century 
is not certain. The Abdükal were probably a tribe or a confederation of tribes which were not 
necessarily closely related. According to Mukhtar wuld H&midun, the leading Znüga-speaking 
Bizani scholar (to whom I am indebted for most of the information in this article on Znäga 
names and words), the name Abdiikal is derived from the Znäga verbal root d. k 1‘ to assemble ', 
and Abdükal means ' those who have joined together '. They may have been part of the Lamtüna, 
but it would seem from the Ghalláwiyya that thoy did not include all who now claim Lamtüna origin, 
such as the Tajakänet, who were clearly a different group. The Lamtüns were the leading element 
in the fifth/eleventh-century Almoravid movement, but it is not known what the original nature 
of the group was. The name may have been applied to all who joined them or were conquered by 
them and became their tributaries, во the name as it is used in the Ghalldwiyya could bo considered 
to mean the Znäga of the western Sahara in general. Small tribes called Abdükal and Lamtüna 
exist today, but it is probable that if they do descend from the earlier groups bearing these names, 
which there is no particular reason to doubt, they only 1nolude the descendants of a small part of 
the earlier members, the rest having adopted other names. In the western Sahara, Murabitin and 
Muräbitün now mean the Almoravids, which is derived from a Spanish deformation of the Arabic 
name. There is no evidence that their successors continued to rule the western Sahara up to the 
ninth/fifteenth century, as the Ghalläwiyya says, nor that the name was still applied to Шеш 
descendants ab that time, but in the Ghalläwiyya, the name may be considered more or less 
equivalent to Lamtüna, that is, the Znüga, as distinct from the Hassän. Although Murübit, the 
singular form, is now used in the western Sahara to designate a member of the religious class, 
the plural is used only to mean the Almoravids. That 1t did not designate only the religious at the 
time the Ghalläwiyya was written 18 demonstrated by the assertion that when they were defeated 
a part of them became tributaries, while their zwaya remained as before. 

15 Sabta, or Ceuta, is а city in northern Morocco. 

18 What their status may have been is not certain. 

17 A lengthy criticism of the current version of Kunta origins is contained 1n ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Abd 
Alläh Batrans's Sidi al Mukhtar al-Kunti and the recrudescence of Islam in the western Sahara 
and the middle Niger, Ph.D. thesis, University of Birmingham, 1971. I have only summarized 
parts of Dr. Batran's analysis of the ourrent view as background for discussion of earlier material. 

15 E, Lévi-Provengal, ‘Arabica occidentalis. 1: 1. ‘Un nouveau récit de la conquête de 
l'Afrique du Nord par les Arabes ', Arabica, т, 1, 1964, 17-43. The authenticity of this acconnt 
has not been confirmed. 
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1 Encyclopaedia of Islam, їп, 2, 974, and п, 2, 1157. 

*? Batran, op. cit., 47-8, says that he failed to discover their names elsewhere. 

21 Information furnished by Mukhtar wuld Hämidun (M.W.H.). 

33 Abi ’l-‘Abbās al-Sabti, one of the seven patron saints of Marräkush, was born in 524/ 
1129-30, and died in 601/1204—5, according to the Arabio sources cited by Henri de Castries, ‘ Les 
sept patrons de Marrakech ’, Hespéris, 1v, 3, 1924, 268, 271. The name of the aty of Sabta is 
said to be derived from the Latin name Septem Fratres ‘ the Seven Brothers ', the seven patrons 
of Marräkush are called in Arabic Sab'atu Rijal. 

33 Albert Leriche, * Une tribu maure: lea 'Arüsyin ', Conferéncia Internacional dos Africanistas 
Ocidentais, Vol. v, 2* Parte, Bissau, 1947, 734. 

14 Unpublished Arabic text. Information from the work in this article is from the copy in 
Воб. 

15 They are part of a collection of loose pages belonging to Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad 
Abû 'l-A'r&f al-Müsü ‘Ali al-Takni al-Wüd Мам al-Süsi al-Tinbukti, of Tinbuktu. They were 
photographed by Dr. H. T. Norris, of the School of Oriental and African Studies, who has kindly 
made his film available. A grant from the University of London Central Research Fund made 
possible a trip to the western Sahara and disoussions of the text with Bizini scholars, especially 
Mukhtar wuld Hamidun and Mohammed el Chennafi. 

86 ALGhallawiyya, fol. 69. 

27 Kitab a-tarà^if. 

28 ibid. 

# ibid. 

3? ibid. 

31 Tadhkirat al-nisyan, translated by O. Houdas (Publications de l'Éoole des Langues Orren- 
tales Vivantes, 1v? Sér., Vola. xix-xx), Paris, 1899-1901, Arabio text, 142, French translation, 231. 

22 Chronicle of Ahmad ibn Twayr al-Janna (thirteenth/nineteenth century). From the notes 
of M.W.H. 

33 Tadhkirat alnisyän mentions a person named Sayyid Saddfq al-Kuntawi, who Biräni 
scholars feel was probably al-Saddiq, son of Sidi Muhammad. 

34 Kitab al-far@ if. 

3 ibid. J 

38 The top edges of both folios are badly frayed and are illegible. 

37 Std Ahmad is a widely-used name among the Bizän, although it is usually written by them 
in its standard Arabio form, Sidi Ahmad. 814 /6:41 із often used by the Bizän as an integral part 
of the proper name. Al-Bakkäy means ‘the Weeper’. It 18 said that following an accidental 
omission in his devotions, tears flowed from Sidi Ahmad’s eyes for the rest of his life, and that 
his eyes were still moist when his body was exhumed years after his death to be moved to another 
burial place. 

38 Sidi Muhammad al-Kuntt’s nisba was probably derived from the name of his mother's 
father's father, Kunta. Cf. n. 114, below. ' 

39 Allu could be a Znäga deformation of ‘Ali. ‘Ayn in Arabio words and names is sometimes 
dropped іп Znága, and lam, tj, and ya’ are often interchangeable. Znüga variants of ‘Ali in use at 
present are Aju, Atji, and Ayü. Alla is a currently used Tuareg man’s name in the area of 
Tinbuktu, but the meaning is not known (M.W.H.). Cf. n. 75, n. 82, n. 102, n. 111, and n. 123, 
below. 

#0 This name is preceded by Yabni on the page numbered 8 only. There were several well- 
known western Saharan figures who had the kunya of Yabni, or more correctly Yabnï * he builds’, 
but they all had names other than al-Hasan, so none can be identified with the one in this genea- 
logy. Of. n. 44 and n. 124. 

4 Ayshif is a Znãga variant of Yüsuf. According to Tajakänet tradition, Ayshif al-Jakünt was 
the founder of the Idayshif branch of the tribe. The lineage given in this text agrees with 
Tajakünet tradition. (M.W.H.). Cf. n. 131 and n. 140. 

43 Malyam ів a Znàga form of Maryam (M.W.H.). 

43 Yaruzga is а Znàga name derived from the Arabic root r z q (M.W.H.). 

tt See n. 40 and n. 124. 

45 This name could be rendered by ‘ Akd . . .' or ' Agd . . .', а Znâga term of filiation meaning 
‘the son of...’ or ‘ the son . . .”, followed by a personal name which may have been omitted where ` 
the blank occurs in the text; or ‘Ak Dagh...'or' Ag Dagh...’, ‘a son of the sons of...’, 
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that is, © a person of the tribe. . .”, ‘ Dagh ' and the name of the tribe having been omitted. Ak 
and Ag are both used in Zn&ga, and the compiler or copyist of the text used käf to represent both 
k and g. It would seem that ай] could have been mistaken for rd’, e.g. as in ‘k r Agh Zaynbu’ 
(see n. 70), which would seem best rendered by Ag Dagh Zaynbu ‘ a son of the sons of Zaynbu ', 
that is, a member of the tribe called Idagh Zaynbu in Hassäniyya. There is also a proper name, 
Akur, presumably of Zn&ga origin, which ocours in the lineage of a seventeenth-century chief 
of the Ijemmán, a tribe of the Hawz. Не was al-Tülib 880019, son of al-Tàlib al-Hasan, son 
of Atjfagha Mahham, son of Salih, son of Yarag, son of Ahmad, son of Akur, son of Fanwa, 
воп of ‘Abd Allah Ajum. Al-T&lib Saddiq died in 1073/1663, according to Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Ab! Bakr al-Seddig ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-T&lib ‘Ali al-Bannäni 
al-Bartill al-Wal&ti (d. 1219/1805), Fath al-shakür fi ma'rifat ‘ulama al-Takrür, unpublished 
Arabic text belonging to Mukhtär wuld Hämidun. Both Akur of the Ijemmàn lineage and A k r 
of this text had sons named Muhammad. Yarag, the grandson of Akur of the Tjemmán lineage, 
and Yabni, the grandson of A К rin the Kunta text could have been the same person. Atjfagha 
Mahham, the great-great-grandson of Akar in the Ijemmiin lineage, might also be identified with 
Muhammad, the great-grandson of A k r in the Kunta text, as Mahham is a form of Muhammad. 
From Sidi Ahmad al-Bakk&y back to A k r is eight generations, or about 200 years, on the 
arbitrary basis of 25 years to a generation. If Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy died 920/1514-15, as the 
Ghalláwiyya says, A k r would have died in about 715/1315. On the same basis, the seven genera- 
tions between al-Tälib Saddfq and Akur in the Ijemmän lineage would span 175 years; if al- 
Talib Saddiq died in 1073/1603, as Fath al-shakür says, Akur would have died in about 895/1490, 
a discrepancy of 175 years. Aocording to Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhäb al-Näsiri (d. с. 1270/1854), 
al-Haswa ‘Lhaysaniyya fi ’l-ansab al Hassäniyya, unpublished Arabic text, original belonging to 
grandson of author who lives in the Hawz, the ljemmän say that Ajum was the paternal unole of 
Abyayri, who, they say, lived in the tenth/sixteenth century, while Ajum, his paternal uncle, 
would have lived a century earlier according to caloulations based on the Tjemmän lineage, or even 
earlier according to calculations based on the lineage of Sid! Ahmad al-Bakkäy, if the Akur of the 
Tjemmän lineage and А k r in the lineage of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy are the same. This would 
strengthen the theory, mentioned in al-Haswa, that the Tjemmän are not cousins of the Awlad 
Abyayri, but descended from the Izammüten Tuareg. This in turn could be strengthened by the 
proximity of A k r in the genealogy of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy to the Tamagnit or Tamgina 
(вее n. 53), who claim Massüfa origin, as the Tuareg are also held by some to have been Massüfa. 


Кита text Tjemman (Fath al-shakür) 
Akr Akur : 
Арма and 
Yabni Ylrag 
IDE Sälih 
PT mem Mabham 

ја al-Talib al-Hasan 
Milyam al-T&lib бадат 

(d. 1073/1683) 


(unnamed woman) 


Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy 
(d. 920/1614-16) 
Another possibility is that À k г was the beginning of the name Akrayl (вее n. 132). 

** Amghär is a Znàga word meaning ‘ chief’, which is now used as а proper name (M.W.H.). 

47 Page numbered 8 gives only one Muhammad in this lineage. 

48 Tagniwä, one possible reading, could be a feminine form of a Znäga word for ‘ blaok ' (cf. 
jandwa and ganäwa) equivalent to the Hassiniyya kawri (pl. kuwär), referring to the black peoples 
south of the Sahara who do not speak Arabic or Zniga. These names, and similar ones such as 
al-Bambär!, are often used by the Bizin as а good omen, as such peoples are reputed longer-lived 
than the Bizan, or so that any evil or bad luck would fall on those whom the name correctly 
describes and not on others so named. Another possible reading of the name could be Takniwa, 
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derived from takna, the Znàga word for ‘ co-wife ’ in a polygamous marriage, which is the name of 
в tribal confederation between the Wad Nün and the Sägiya al-Hamra’. This interpretation 
would be supported by the probable proximity of the persons in the lineage of Stdi Ahmad al- 
Bakk&y to the country of the Takna, although it is not known when the Takna were formed; the 
first known mention of them in a written document is in a tenth/sixteenth-century work 
(Vincent Monteil, Notes sur les Tekna, Paris, 1048, 16). 

4 Reading uncertain. M.W.H. suggests Ihir, a masouline personal name used today in the 
north-western Sahara and by the Tuareg, the origin and meaning of which are unknown. 

59 The vooalization of the first name was suggested by M.W.H. The second is vocalized in the 
text. The origins and meanings of both are unknown. (Cf. n. 58.) 

5: Origin, meaning, and vocalization unknown, although presumably Zn&ga. 

52 Alim is a Znàga deformation of the Arabio ‘Alim (M.W.H.). (Cf. n. 113, below.) 

53 This ia probably the Zn&ga name which is now pronounced Tamagnidh by Znāga speakers 
(written Tamagnr'dh by Muhammad Walid ibn al-Mustafä ibn Khälun& al-Daymani (d. 1212/ 
1797), Kitab al-ansüb, published and translated by Ismael Hamet in Chroniques de la Mauritanie 
Sénégalaise, Paris, 1911, Arabio text, 88), and whioh 18 now pronounced Tamgüna in Hassiniyya. 
The variations in spelling follow usual patterns: kaf is used to represent g; ta’ 1s used in place 
of the final dial of the Znäga form (of. the Znàga tribal name Tashidbidh which became Tüshidb!t 
in Hass&niyya) ; and the vowels of Zn&ga names and words written in Arabio script vary, probably 
reflecting a lack of exact equivalents in some cases, variations in pronunciation in different areas, 
by different groups and at different times, and modification by Hassiniyya speakers in accordance 
with the principles of euphony in their own language. The Tamagnidh or Tamgüna are said to 
have been of Maasüfa origin and are now one of the branches of the Idaw al-Hajj tribe. The name 
means the same as the Arabio mustagim ‘ right, straightforward ' (M.W.H.). 

H The origin and meaning of this name are unknown. Vocalization suggested by M.W.H. 

55 The name may be incomplete as it is followed by a blank. 

56 Vocalized in both copies. The origin and the meaning of this niue are bios: ppm 
its form seems to be Zn&ga. In (maso.) and tin (fem.) mean ' of...’ or ‘ the possessor of. 
Zn&ga. Personal and place-names often take these forms. In this case it is & person, as it 
preceded by bin ‘son of”, but the context does not indicate whether it was а man or a woman. 
Sometimes Tuareg men's names are feminine in form, and it may have once been the case among 
the Zn&ga, although it is not now so. 

5т Aghsha is a Hassäniyya form of the Znäga name Ashshan, which is a deformation of the 
Arabic name ‘A’isha (M.W.H.). 

58 The origin and meaning of this name are unknown. Cf. n. 50. 

з This phrase is of unknown origin and meaning. Part or all of 16 may be a proper name, 
partially or entirely Znàga. The only thing which is identifiable is an, which means ‘of’ in 
Znäga. The phrase is followed by гай, an Arabic word meaning ‘ correct’, assuring the reader 
that it was accurately copied, suggesting that the phrase was unknown to the copyist. 

*^ Yt is likely that a name is missing here. The fragment ‘...j r’ suggests Idayjjer, the name 
of one of the legendary founders of Shingiti and the name of a tribe claiming desoent from him 
and who still live at Shingiti and are now tributaries of the Idaw ‘Ali. Cf. the Tinbuktu-Koy, 
Muhammad an-Adda, al-Sanh&ji (ZnAgl) of the tribe of Ajjar, a native of Shingiti, mentioned in 
‘Abd al-Rahmän ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Sa'di, Tartkh al-Sudän, translated by О. Houdas, edited by 
E. Benoist (Publications de l'École des Langues Orientales Vivantes, rv? Sér., Vols. хп-хіп), 
Paris, 1898-1900, Arabic text, 22, French translation, 38. 

$1 This is probably. the same as given in n. 43. 

*1Q t his unknown. Hawa appears only оп the page numbered 8. Perhaps Fatim or Fazma 
(Hawa) was intended. It might be a deformation of the Zniga word kuzxih ‘ the last (or) the 
youngest child’, Hawa and Ahawa are Znäga forms of the Arabic Haww&’ ‘ Eve’, which is 
pronounced Hawa in Hassäniyya (M.W.H.). 

3 The origin and meaning of this name are unknown. Yajmar means ' strong’ or ‘ capable’ 
in Zn&ga. The suffix 'ük could mean ‘ nevertheless’. Ak is also а Znäga masouline proper name. 
Cf. Badhal Agdh Ak al-Majlisi, Badhal, son of Ak of the tribe of Madlish, mentioned in Muhammad. 
Walid ibn al-Mustafä bn Khälanä al-Daym&ni, op. cit., Arabic text, 91. Ak, whose name means 
‘ master of knowledge’, came, according to the traditions of the Madlish, to the Sahara from 
Morocco with Abū Bakr ibn ‘Umar, the Almoravid ohief (M.W.H.). 

** Origin, meaning, and gender unknown. Transcription hypothetical. Cf. T r j t, discussed 
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in n. 104, and Targa, from which Tuareg may have been derived. Targa is also a common toponym 
in north-western Africa, and in some Berber dialects or languages it means a canal. (Cf. n. 84 
and n. 97.) Another posaibility is з the Zniga word tureg * she has а child ’ or ‘ she has given birth 
to a child’ (M.W.H.). 

65 This name could also be vocalized Fatma and F&tim. It is preceded by a blank space, so its 
position on the tree is hypothetical. 

66 The final alif of this name could be rather the first letter of the next word, which would thus 
be ibn rather than bin. Amza or Amzä resembles the Znàga word amthih ‘ small * (M.W.H.). 

*! Origin and meaning unknown; vocalization hypothetical. Aburaj means ‘ lazy ' in Znäga. 
АКИШ could be a deformation of Ak Ti’tjitj * son of a naked woman ’, or ТЕНШ or Tü'tjitj could 
have been the name of a tribe (M.W.H.). 

«з This name is followed by an illegible word in both copies which might be a b l. Ahamut 
is a Znäga form of Ahmad. The second word might be a deformation of en Znüga for 
*alave'. Cf. n. 108. (M.W.H.) 

** Soo n. 57. 

70 Posmbly an alif at the beginning of the name was omitted and the third letter was a dal 
which was confused with ra’, which is written in a similar way. The name could thus be read Ak, 
or Ag, Dagh Zaynbu, a Znäga form of filiation meaning ' а son of the sons of Zaynbu ’, that is, a 
member of the tribe called Tdagh Zaynbu in Hassiniyya. It is possible that this form, the tribe, 
and the Zn&ga language had disappeared in the north-western Sahara by the time the text was 
compiled or copied, and that the original text was mis-read. See n. 130 on the Idagh Zaynbu. 
Another possible interpretation is Akur Agh Zaynbu ' Akur, son of Zaynbu’. 

71 Bee n. 57. 

"1 This name could also be vocalized Hunt or Hint. It is a Znäga form of Ahmad (M.W.H.). 

?3 This name appears only on the page numbered 8. Ite origin and meaning are unknown, 
although it is presumably Zn&ga (M.W.H.). 

74The most common pronunciation of this name is Hunz, but it may also be pronounced 
Hang or Hinz. It is a Znäge form of Ahmad (M.W.H.). 

"5 This could be a form of the name of the tribe which 18 now called Dhaw&yu (by the Tandagha 
and Ikumlaylan tribes) or Dhawatji (by the Awläd Daym&n and Idabalhasan tribes) in Znäga and 
Idaw ‘Alf in Hassäniyye (M.W.H.). The Idaw ‘АН claim that their ancestor came from T&balbüls 
to the Adrär at the time of the Almoravids, and that they founded the town of Shingiti in the 
seventh/thirteenth century. See Н. T. Norris, ‘ The history of Shinqit according to the Idaw ‘Ali 
tradition’, Bull. de VIFAN, sér. B, xx1v, 3-4, 1962, 398-413. Cf. n. 39, n. 82, n. 102, n. 111, 
and n. 123. 

"5 А Znäga form of Fatima (M.W.H.). 

77 Seo n. 43. 

73 M.W.H. feels that this may be al-Hajj Ya‘qüb Yabni, one of the founders of Wadan and 
ancestor of the Idayqüb branch of the Idaw al-Häjj, according to the traditions of that tribe. 
The descendants mentioned here, however, are not known from Idaw al-Hàjj tradition, and the 
Ya'qüb in this genealogy would have lived several centuries after al-Häjj Ya'qüb Yabni, who, 
according to Idaw al-Hajj tradition, lived in the sixth/twelfth century, although it may indicate 
that he was not among the founders of Wadän or that it was not founded in the sixth/twelfth 
century. 

" See n. 62. This name is followed by a blank space on the page numbered 7, but by 
t daughter of ’ on the page numbered 8. 

4° This is а variant of Agilàl, a Hassäniyya deformation of the Zn&ga Agütjitj or Agüyayh ‘ he 
who has his teil out off’, meaning ‘ without children’. This was опо of the names of good omen 
given in the hope that what was described would not become a reality (cf. n. 48). A major branoh 
of the Tajakünet is named Lagwülll, after their reputed ancestor A‘mar Agilal, and a branch of 
the Iday Shilli tribe is also named. The name was once common, and the person mentioned in the 
text cannot be identified (M.W.H.). 

al А Zn&ga woman's name (M.W.H.). 

е Amir is an Arabio name. On Allu, see n. 39, n. 75, n. 102, n. 111, and n. 123. Awdd 
is of unknown origin and meaning, and of uncertain vocalization (M.W.H.). 

# See n. 42. This name is followed by a blank space, so the position of the following names 
is hypothetical. 

84 The haf bears a fatha in the second version on tho page numbered 8. It might be a second 
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name of Malyam, although there is à blank separating them. It would not be her mother's name, 
as the next phrase says that her mother was named Fatima. It might be a man’s name (of. 
"Tarja, n. 64), who might have been her father, as the names of the fathers of most of the other 
women ın this branch are given. Another reading might be T z g, as the dot on the zäy oduld 
have been omitted or erased, and the copyist used käf elsewhere to represent g (cf. n. 110 and 
n. 127). This reading would suggest the tribal name of Tayzegga, which reading is supported by 
the tradition that many of the Tayzegga are of Bafür origin, who are associated with T r k or 
T z g in this text, and ıt is also said that the Tayzegga originated in the town of Azügi, which, 
&ooording to some traditions was inhabited by Bàfür before the arrival of the Almoravids in the 
fifth/eleventh century. If T z g is a correct interpretation, it could also be в variant of Azügi. 
Abii ’1-‘Abbäs Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Qüdir al-Husayn! Taqi al-Din al-Maarizi (d. 845/1442). 
ALbayàün wa ’l-t‘rdb ‘amma bi ardi Misr min al-A‘rab, Cairo, 1961, 57, mentioned a tribe of the 
Sanhaja called Tizkik who made shields of lamt hide, who were perhaps the Tayregga. Another 
possibility is al-T г k, an ancestor of the Idnün, who are now considered Tuareg, mentioned by 
Muhammad Walid ibn al-MustefA ibn Khülun& al-Daymaàni, op. cit., Arabic text, 91. Still 
another posaibility is the name of а tribe of uncertain origin called al-Tüwärik, formerly affiliated 
with the Idaw Hajj, now with the Brikna, a branch of the Hass&n, who are today very few in 
number (M.W.H.). Ibn Khaldün, op. cit., Beirut edition, vr, 408, mentions T rik h in con- 
nexion with the Lamtüna. 

55 According to various traditions in the Adr&r, the Bafir were blacks, Jews, Portuguese, or 
giants who lived in the Adrär before the arrival of the army of Abū Bakr ibn Umar, the Almoravid 
chief, but it would seem likely that they were simply an old Znäga tribe which may have been of 
considerable importance, but which was defeated, possibly disgraced, and absorbed by other 
tribes, as most of the Gudäla or Judäla may have been. The presence of their name in this text 
and the names of persons called al-Bàfüri in the twelfth/eighteenth-century accounts of the 
history of the Tashumsha confederation, would seem to confirm that the Bäfür were in no way 
different from other Zn&ga tribes. The original form of the name of the region of the Adrär may 
have been Adrär an-Bafir ‘ the mountain of the Bäfür ', as suggested in the accounts of ninth/ 
fifteenth-century Portuguese explorations. 

3% A Zniga man’s name still in use. A person by this name is said to have been the ancestor 
of the Dayllan branch of the Angädis (see n. 108 and n. 110), and it ocours in the name of a well 
Tindaylla ‘ of the Dayllan’, in the Gibla (M.W.H.). 

87 This name may indicate that the person was from the Adrar or of the tribe of the Awläd 
Tidrärin, who are said to have originated in the Adrär, taken their name from the region, and been 
originally associated with the Idaw al-Hajj. They now live mainly between the Adrär and the 
ocean (M.W.HL.). 

48 Incomplete. Unidentified. 

8 The page numbered 7 gives a kasra (i) for the vowel following the initial МР, but M.W.H. 
says that it would seem to be an error and the correct form is probably Taruzga, a feminine form 
of Yaruzga (see n. 43), but 16 would seem to have been а man according to what seems the 
best interpretation of the text. Another interpretation could be that Taruzga was the mother 
of... b sh, and that al-Zahara was the mother of Taruzga. It could also be that names feminine 

' in form were once used for men among Znäga speakers, which is the case among the Tuareg 
today, but not by Znaga speakers. 

50 This name suggests Dashaq, a Znāga deformation of al-fagth, whioh is the name of a branch 
of the tribe of АЫ Buradda, who are a branch of the Awl&d ‘Allish, a branch of the Hassan. It 
also suggests the Zniga name Shugan, called Ishugänan in Hassiniyya, a branch of the Tandagha, 
a zwaya tribe, part of which is still Znàga-speaking (M.W.H.). 

*! Origin, meaning, and gender unknown. Presumably Znäga (M.W.H.). 

53 Beo n. 57. 2 

23 This namo is not now in use as а personal name. It resembles the Znäga tribal name Dheg 
Ajmallan, or Idagjmalla ın Hassäniyya (M.W.H.) In Muhammad Walid ibn al-Mustaf& ibn 
Khälun& al-Daymäni, op. cit., Arabic text, 91, it is written Tjmalla. 

* This could have referred to someone from the tribe of Idagh Zaynbu. See n. 70, n. 129, 
and n. 130. 

-25 Seo n. 57. 

% Tagunda now means ‘ sheep-raising nomads ' in Znäga, but the name seems to be incomplete 
(M.W.H.). 
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т Not clear in text. See n. 64 and n. 84. 

*# Origin, meaning, and vocalization unknown. Probably Zn&ga. The context and form would 
suggest that the name is feminine (M.W.H.). 

99 Unknown to M.W.H. It is a Tuareg woman's name. See Charles de Foucauld, Dictionnaire 
abrégé touareg-frangass de noms propres (dialecte de l’Ahaggar), published by André Basset, Paris, 
1940, 291. 

100 Origin, meaning, vocalization, and gender unknown. Because of blank spaces in the text 
at this point, the postion of the following name is hypothetical. 

10! Unidentifiable. 

104 See n. 39, n. 75, n. 82, n. 111, and n. 123. 

193 Also pronounced Hant and Hint. А Znüga form of Ahmad (M.W.H.). 

104 This is probably the same name as Turjüt or Türjüt mentioned by Ibn ‘Idhäri in a} Bayan 
al- Mughrib fi akhbür mulük al-Andalus wa 'l- Maghrib, published by Ambrosio Huici Miranda, ‘Un 
fragmento inéditio de Ibn ‘Idäri sobre los Almorávides ', Hespéris Tamuda, и, 1, 1961, 63; 
Turqüt mentioned by Abū '1-Навап ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Umar ibn АЫ Zar‘, 
Kitab alanis al-mutrib bi-Rawg al-Qirtas fi akhbür mulük al-Maghrib wa tárikh madinat Fas, 
Arabic edition, Rabat, 1946, п, 45; and Turkit mentioned in Maqrizt, op. oit., 57; who 
according to these three authors of the eighth/fourteenth and ninth/fifteenth centuries was an 
ancestor of the Almoravid chiefs. The variations in spelling are of minor importance: Ibn 
‘Idhäri used two different spellings in the same passage. Jim, kif with or without three dote, and 
qaf with one, two, or three dots are often used interchangeably m the transcription of Znüga 
names by Arabio authors, and the vowels used in Arabio transcription of Zn&ga names also vary. 
The name seems to appear only in the lineage of the Almoravid chiefs and of Sidi Ahmad al- 
Bakkäy, and ite meaning is not known. According to Ibn ‘Idhärt and Magqrizi, Turjut was the 
great-grandfather of Abū Bakr ibn ‘Umar and Yüsuf ibn Tüshfin, but according to Ibn Abi Zar‘ 
only of Yüsuf ibn Tashfin. According to Ibn ‘Idhäri and Ibn Abi Zar‘, Turjut was a man, but 
according to MaqrízI Turjut was a woman. The fragment of the text of Sîdî Ahmad al-Bakk&y 
does not indicate the sex of T r j t, since the name is the last in the lineage. The form would 
seem to be feminine, and such names are currently used among the Tuareg for both men and 
women, but it is not known if this usage ever existed in the western Sahara. Possibly Hunt 
(Ahmad), son of T r j tin the lineage of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy could be identified with Hamid 
or Muhammad, sons of Turjut in Ibn ‘Idhari. From T r j tto Sidi Ahmad al-Bakk&y is 12 genera- 
tions, or about 300 years, if generations averaged about 25 years, which may be about right as 
eight of the twelve persons were women, three men, and one undetermined (T r j t). If Sidt 
Ahmad al-Bakkäy died in about 920/1514-15, as the Ghalléwiyya says, his anoestor T r j t£ would 
have lived at the beginning of the seventh/thirteenth century, while Turjut, ancestor of the 
Almoravid chiefs, would probably have lived in the fourth/tenth or fifth/eleventh century, 
although names oould have been omitted from or added to either or both of the lineages. The 
early position it ocoupies in the two lineages, and the fact that it does not seem to occur elsewhere, 
suggest that it may be the same person, and it could have been a woman. 

105 This name is only partially vooalized in the text. Origin, meaning, and gender unknown. 
Presumably Znäga. 

106 This is probably а group whioh is now part of the Iday Shilli tribe and which is now called 
Idagh Mahham. Hum and Mabham are both deformations of Muhammad (M.W.H.). 

19? This is probably the Antäda branch of the Idagh Hum or Idagh Mahham, which still exista 
today (MLW.H.). See п. 106, above. 

108 This is a Zn&ga deformation of Ahmad Fadil (M.W.H.). Cf. Humud Fadaj in Muhammad 
Walid ibn al-Mustafä ibn Khälunä al-Daymän!, op. cit., Arabic text, 77. 

10% The blank space may have contained the name of a branch of the Angädis, which follows, 
which the copyist may not have been able to read. A d could be read as Ada, a Znäga form of 
Ahmad, or it could be read as Id, а Hassäniyya deformation of the Znaga prefix Dhaw, equivalent 
to the Arabic Awl&d (M.W-IL.). 

110 According to western Saharan tradition, the Angädis were one of the major Znäga warrior 
tribes of the central western Sahara until the tenth/sixteenth or eleventh/seventeenth century, 
when they moved to the south-west where they declined in power and numbers; there are fewer 
than 10 persons surviving today. The origin and meaning of thelr name 1s unknown, and no 
memory of their exact origin or of the names and genealogies of their chiefs has been conserved, 
although it is said that they were of the Lamtins. The tribe was divided into nine branches: 
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Idaw Yidda, АЫ Ahmad an Adanan, Idaw Zaghar, Id Ag Shatjeh, Idayndik, Idaw Yidder, 
Tdayndukàn, Daygartan, and Dayllan. A part of the now important warnor tribe called Tdaw 
‘Tah, also called the Zn&ga, may be the Idaw Yidder under а new name, as Yidder and ‘ish have 
similar meanings, being derived бош the verb ‘ to live’, in Zn&ga and Arabio (M. W.H.). 

111 See n. 39, n. 75, n. 82, n. 102, and n. 123 on Allu. А w y a n is of unknown origin, meaning, - 
and gender, and the transcription is not certain. The context does not indicate whether the name 
is masculino or feminine, although Amur is masculine and Allu usually precedes masculine names. 

11: See n, 62. 

113 Seo n. 52. 

114 Origin and meaning unknown. Presumably Znäga. It is always vocalized Kunta. The 
context would make ıt masouline. It is no longer in use as a personal name, and this would seem 
to have been the only person known in the western Sahara to have had this name (M.W.H.). 

115 Origin and meaning unknown. It is written Zam in the Ghallawiyya ; Zam is в currently 
used man’s name in the Gibla among Haratin (M.W.H.). 

U6 Origin, meaning, and vocalization unknown. Presumably Znaga (M.W.EI.). 

117 This could be a deformation of the Znäga phrase fanaff'dh an-babba ‘ useful to his father ' 
(M.W.HL). 

118 Origin, meaning, and vocalization unknown. It could be an incorrect rendering of Aghash- 
shant, a diminutive of ashshan ‘ known’ (M.W.H.). 

11% Bee n. 14. 

120 This is probably a Hassäniyya deformation of the Znäga Yidda an-Hund ‘ the grandfather 
of Ahmad’ (A. W.H.). 

121 Origin and meaning unknown. It 15 presumably Znäge, and the context indicates that it is 
masouline. 

13% This name, which 18 more commonly written Iday Shilli, is a Hass&nryya form of the 
Znāga name, Dhaw Yashshitj, meaning ‘ the descendants of the living one’, thus being similar in 
meaning to Dhaw Yidder and Idaw ‘Ish (cf. n. 110). It 1s not known whether Yashshitj was & 
person or if the name was only one of good omen (cf. n. 48). According to tradition, tho Iday 
Shilli were of Himyar and Lemtüna origin, and they were among the forces of the Almoravids, 
although they are not mentioned by name in any of the known Almoravid chronicles and no 
memory has been preserved of the names and genealogies of their chiefs from that period, nor 
exaotly how they might have been connected. They were considered a major warrior tribe of 
the central western Sahara until their defeat by tho Hassan in the eleventh/seventeenth century, 
when they were reduced to tributary status. They also apparently included a zwäya branch, the 
Idaylba, a daughter of the founder of which was the wife of Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh, son of SIdf 
Ahmad al-Bakk&y (M.W.H.). . 

123 See n. 39, n. 75, n. 82, n. 102, and n. 111 on Allu. The origin, meaning, gender, and vocali- 
zation of А w | m is not known. The name would be masculine in this context, and Allu usually 
precedes masculine names, 

121 Reading uncertam. Neither possible reading suggests any known name. 

135 A name ourrently used in the Tagänit according to Kanta from that region. 

124 This name would mean ‘ the son of Аккад ' or ‘ the son Akkádi '. Ak is a Znäga form of 
flliation. Akkädi would be a proper name; its origin and meaning are not known. 

1*? See n. 110. 

148 See n. 120. 

12° The third letter could be read as a +a’ o1 as а dal. Seo n. 70 and n. 94. 

130 Now usually written Idagh Zaynbu. See n. 70 and n. 94. According to present western 
Saharan tradition, the Tdagh Zaynbu are shurafa’ descended from Zaynab, the daughter of 
Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. It is said that four men, Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti; 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, ancestor of the Madlish; his brother, ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Rakkäz ; 
and the ancestor of the Idagh Zaynbu came to the Sahara with Abi Bakr ibn ‘Umar, the 
Almoravid chief (Muhammad ibn Habat al-Ghallàwi, unpublished Arabic text m the collection 
of the Habat family of Shingiti). According to Kunta tradition, Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti 
would have lived somo 400 yeais later, so, if the tradition of the Kunta were correct, which 
18 more likely, he would not have been among them. Whatever the origins of the Idagh Zaynbu 
were, one could deduce from the text of Sid! Ahmad al-Bakkäy that they existed by the end 
of the seventh/thirteenth or the beginning of the eighth/fourteenth century. According to 
western Saharan tradition, their original territory was to the north of the Adrar, between the 
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Adrar and the Zammür, but they are now in the extreme south-western part of the Sahara. 
They are now a small zwāya tribe linked to the Tajakänet, which confirms their northern origins 
and early relationships. 

13 See n. 41. ld al-Fagha is а Hassäniyya deformation of a Znüga equivalent of the Arabic 
Awläd al-Fagih. It would seem that this was a branch of the Idayshif, although it iénot known 
today (M.W.H.). Cf. n. 41 and n. 140. 

133 Origin and meaning unknown; presumably Znãga. This name ocoupies the same place in 
Tajakänet tradition. 

133 This name occupies the same place m TajakAnet tradition. 

134 Origin and meaning uncertain. Presumably Znàgo. This person, who is also called Jäkan, 
and Jàkir in Arabio and Tjegen in Znãga, is considered by the Tajakanet as their ancestor. 
According to Shaykh Muhammad ibn al-Mukhtär ibn Sa‘id al-Yadäli (d. 1166/1753), Кий 
shiyam al-zawüya, published and translated into French by Ismael Hamet in Chroniques de la 
Mauritanie Sénégalaise, Paris, 1911, Arabio text, 73, ‘ The Idaw al-Hajj, the Tajak&net, and tho 
Tüfullält are the sons of Sharuwäl, son of Awän, воп of ‘All, son of Amsam, son of Yahkadkar, 
son of Nabtän, son of Lamtün, and their ancestor Amsam is the anoestor of the Masüma, and the 
origin of all of them is the Masüma ’. 

135 This person occupies the same place in Tajakinet tradition and is considered the ancestor 
of the Ramäzin, one of the prinoipal branches of the Tajakünet. 

136 Mussa’ is a Zniga deformation of Müsä, and Musss'ün means ‘my Moisi’ (M.W.H.). 
According to Tajakânet tradition, he is known as Müs&nni and is considered the ancestor of the 
Awlad Müssäni branch of the tribe. 

137 According to Kunta tradition, Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir is buried at a place 
named Fask, between the Adrar and the ocean. Kunta tradition says also that Sidi Abmad al- 
Bakkäy was young when his father, Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir died. 

1325 Origin, meaning, and vocalization unknown. The name might be related to the name 
Ward which appears m the same lineage in the Kitab al-tara’sf and to Warith, which appears in 
similar hneages for the Idaw al-Hajj Idayqüb. 

139 M.W.H. believes that this is a Znàga deformation of al-Hasan. When Arabio words are 
borrowed by Znäge, lam often becomes £j and sometimes yû’ ог з. Hû’ usually becomes Ad’. 
Various Zn&ga forms of al-Hasan are Yahas, Atjhas, and Adhas. The tribe called Id Ab al- 
Hasan in Hassaniyya is called Dabwayhas and Dabutjahas in Zn&ga. 

140 Tf the fragment of Sid! Ahmad al-Bakküy is authentic, it would contain the first known use 
of the nisba al-Jakäni, but since the tribal name Tajakänet is contained only in a marginal note, 
which may not have been part of the original, the earliest known mention of the Tajakänot in 
more or less this form would be somewhat later, во the exact relationship between the two is not 
absolutely certain. The Tajakinet say that they are desoended from a person named Jakän, 
Jükan, or Jükir (see n. 134), and that the name of the group, Tajak&net, is derived from his 
name, the singular form being al-Jakáni. Present-day Znaga speakers say that the ancestor of the 
tribe was named Tjegen, and they call the tribe Dheg Tjegent ' the descendants or the people 
originating from Tjegen ', the singular of which would be Agda Tjegen, and it is assumed that 
Tajakänet is a deformation of Dheg Tjegent. The Tajakänet were presumably Znüga-speaking at 
the time of their formation—the last of the Znäga-speaking Tajakänet may have died around 
1318/1900— but there is no evidence as to what terminology they may have originally used, and 
there 18 no known written text in Zniga supporting the antiquity of current Znäge usage. Further- 
more, the authenticity of the now accepted genealogical explanation of the origin of the Tajakänet 
is far from certain: neither Jakän, Jäkan, Jükir, nor Tjegen may have been the original form of 
the name, and it may not have been a person; perhaps the original collective name was neither 
Dheg Tjegent nor Tajakänet, and poembly it did not mean what it is now assumed to mean. 

141 Nevertheless, no attempt was made to lmk Jakàn with the Lamtüna and Himyar, as is 
now done. It is now claimed that the Tajakänet, the Iday Shilli, the Angadis, and the Abdükal 
were Lamtüna, descended from Himyar; that the Tamgüna were Massüfa, cousins of the Lam- 
tüna; and that the Idagh Zaynbu and the Idaw ‘АИ (AwlAd Ayyaw?) were shurafá', although 
no such claims are made in the fragment of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakküy, and it is possible that the 
present claims arose comparatively recently, as may have been the case with the Kunta’s claim to 
having descended from Quraysh. In the case of the latter two, the Idagh Zaynbu and the Idaw 
‘Ali (Awläd Ayyaw?), an accidental similarity of names with those of early Islamio figures may 
have suggested the connexions. 
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THE REALM OF KING YUSUF (DHU NUWAS) 


The Syriac document recently published by I. Shahid in The martyrs of 
Najrán : new documents (Bruxelles, 1971) opens with the following passage : 

* Those who came from Najrün have recounted that, when this wicked Jew 

first became king, he sent to (those in) Hadramawt, SB', HZB', DYRYDN, 

TYMNT, Najràn and the remaining parts of his kingdom to come to him at 

DY'RYRN. 

The series of six names evidently represents the most important components 
in Yusuf's realm. The first and last are immediately identifiable; nor is there 
any difficulty in DYRYDN which, as Shahid has seen, reproduces the Epi- 
graphic South Arabian (ESA) drydn. SB’ is transparently Sheba (ESA sb’), as 
A. K. Irvine remarks in his review of the book (BSOAS, xxxv1, 3, 1973, 643) ; 
Shahid’s proposal of an alternative explanation as one of the several towns 
named Shibàm is, in comparison, extremely implausible: Similarly, Irvine is 
certainly right in discarding Shahid's tentative proposal of equating TYMNT 
with Timna‘, which had been destroyed some four centuries before Yusuf's 
time and never rebuilt. But I would dissent from Irvine’s tentative proposal of 
an equation with Tihämah (the Red Sea coastal plain), which assumes a double 
corruption—omission of À and insertion of an intrusive n. What Shahid and 
Irvine agree to be the most probable is surely a virtual certainty: that it is the 
ESA ymnt. The initial letter is explicable (hardly as a dittography, as suggested 
by Shahid) as a contamination of the authentic ESA form with the form Tayman 
by which in all probability the Syriac writer was accustomed to call the far south 
of the peninsula; this application of the name was, according to the Encyclo- 
paedia Judaica, current at least [sic] from the period of the Geonim (late sixth 
century onwards). 

Both Shahid and Irvine propose, albeit tentatively, to regard HZB’ as a 
corruption for Harib. This is improbable on two grounds. The Wadi Harib 
certainly had some political importance in relation to the ancient Qatabanian 
confederation which had, however, like Timna‘, long disappeared from the scene 
by the sixth century; and it is highly unlikely that it should be listed as a 
significant component in the sixth-century Himyarite realm which comprised 
the whole of south-west Arabia. Moreover, Harib is never attested either with 
the Arabic article al- or with the ESA -n, so that the addition of the alif in a 
Syriac form would be inexplicable. 

One can hardly fail to be struck by the fact that the four other names dis- 
cussed above constitute the first four elements in the formal royal titulature used 
by Yusuf and other Himyarite kings of the period. This style runs, ‘ king of 
Saba and drydn and Hadramawt and Yamanat and their Arabs in Tihàmah and 
Тата’; Since in the style of the inscriptions of this period it is customary to use 
plural pronouns when alluding to the king, ‘their Arabs’ can be taken as 
equivalent to ‘ the king’s Arabs ’. Support for this comes from the fact that in a 
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somewhat earlier period (before this element had been incorporated into the 
royal titulature) there are references (e.g. Ja. 665/2) to a body explicitly called 
‘the Arabs of the king of Saba’. Tawd seems to be roughly the mountainous - 
hinterland of the Tihàmah coastal plain, west and north-west of Najràn.! 

What I would suggest is that these ‘ Arabs of Tihämah and Tawd’, who 
were also in some special way ‘the king's Arabs’, were designated by the 
Najränis by a name which the Syriac writer has reproduced as HZB’, to be read 
as the emphaticus plural form hezbe, corresponding to an Arabic al-Ahzab. 

It is virtually certain that Nóldeke was right in claiming Arabic hizb ‘ party ? 
as а loan-word from Ethiopic hezb, though probably by way of ESA.* The 
Ethiopic word is a neutral one meaning ‘ nation/people/common folk/military 
force’. From there it has entered ESA in the plural form *hzb applied by the 
Sabaeans of the early centuries A.D. to Aksumite military forces and other 
enemies on the west Arabian coast, but not to peoples within the South Arabian 
cultural sphere. In Qur'anic usage, hizb is (like the Ethiopic word) neutral and 
capable of being specified as either ‘ of God’ (5 : 56) or ‘ of Satan ' (58 : 19); but 
the defined plural al-Ahzab (rendered by Blachére as ‘les Factions’ with a 
capital letter), which occurs 11 times, is invariably used without further specifi- 
eation and always alluding to antagonists of Islam. Allusive references of this 
kind have to be interpreted in the light of the outlook of the users: ‘ the Allies’ 
will imply different nations according to the political affiliations of those who 
use the expression. For the Sabaeans, the term "zb, borrowed from Ethiopic, 
was evocative of their arch-enemies the Aksumites and the latters' supporters, 
and thereby must have acquired pejorative overtones which stuck to the word 
when it passed on deeper into Arabia. Hence for the early Muslims it was 
perfectly natural and intelligible to hear al-Ahzab applied with specific allusion 
to the enemies of Islam. In its northward migration, the term must certainly 
have passed through Najran, carrying similar evocative overtones. Najrän was 
intermittently subjected to the political and military domination of Sabaeans 
and Himyarites, but was never assimilated into the South Arabian cultural 
domain proper, and remained (as Irvine has stressed) a perennial focus of 
rebellion against that domination. Thus I think it is not too far-fetched to 
suggest that they may have applied the term to their neighbours who, as ‘ the 
king’s Arabs’, were an instrument of Himyaritic domination over them. If they 
did use the term in that way, then the Syriac writer had no option other than 
reproducing it as kezbe : his position was exactly the same as that of a European 
scholar confronted with the term al-Shi‘ah in a Muslim context, which he is 
obliged to present as ‘ the Shi‘ah ’, and which it would be quite wrong to render 
in any other way. : 

1 Al-Hamdani, Jazirat (ed. Muller, p. 118, last few lines) gives a list of localities, among which 
the most easily recognizable one nowadays is Abh&, and which he calls * settlements ('atwtàn) of 
‘Asir ’, adding ‘ and these are called the land of Tawd '. Similarly, on p. 70, he speaks of Tawd 
in association with the Wadi Baysh. 

з A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the Qur'an, Baroda, 1988, 108-9; Noldeke, Neus 
Beitrage, 59-60. 
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The entire lis& could then be seen as divided into two segments: first, the 
five components of the official titulature ; second, such other areas as were under 
the domination of the Himyarite kingdom, with Najrän selected for special 
mention because it is the scene of the eventa to be detailed in the narrative. 

As regards the locale of the meeting, I find both suggestions advanced 
. hitherto unconvincing. It is hardly likely that it should be’ a corruption of 

DYRYDN which the scribe has correctly written only a few words earlier. 
' Against reading it as Diyar Yazan there seem to be two objections. The term 
diyär is characteristically North Arabian: it does not occur in the ESA texts, 
nor in modern South Arabian toponyms. Secondly, the notation of a medial à by 
alsf is uncharacteristic alike of Syriac and of ESA orthography, and also of early 
Arabic. No examples of it occur in the Nemara inscription, and there is only a 
very sparse use of it even in the orthography of the Qur’än; it is in the main a 
post-Qur’anic feature. The occurrence of an alif in the middle of the name 
suggests rather that it is a compound one, of di plus some element beginning 
with an alif marking a plural form. 
A. F. L. BEESTON 


SOME JUDAEO-ARABIC KARAITE FRAGMENTS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM COLLECTION 1 

1. Or. 2582 

This volume of Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic fragments was acquired from 
M. Shapira in July 1882 along with many Karaite MSS, but unlike them has not 
been catalogued. From the ' Descriptive list of acquisitions? (in MS) at the 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, it may be gathered 
that MSS Or. 2581-2 constituted, when acquired, two volumes, while at a later 
date 2581 had been divided into two volumes (À and B, described in Margo- 
liouth’s Catalogue, Nos. 329-30), which fact apparently caused Or. 2582 to be 
overlooked. However, 10 folios of the MS had already been described by 8. 
Poznański (Festschrift Stenschneider, Leipzig, 1896, 207-8) as being part of 
maqala ту of al-Qirqisani’s al-Anwdr. This identification was subsequently 
copied by M. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, Frankfurt a. M., 
1902, 79, and also in the indes to Margoliouth’s Catalogue. of the: Hebrew and 
Samaritan MSS in the BM. 

The following is a short description of Or. 2582’s contents. The MS contains 
14 fragments comprising 92 paper folios of different dimensions and in different 
styles of Arabic writing. In some fragments Hebrew words are written in 
Hebrew square characters. Most fragments belong to Karaite works. 

1. Fols. 1-4, about 22 cm. by 17, with 8-9 lines to a page. Large naskht, the 


1 Excerpts from the fragments discussed in this paper are pubhahed with the kind permission 
of the Trustees of the British Library. 
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Hebrew words being written in Hebrew characters. From a treatise on the laws 
of uncleanliness. 

2. Fols. 5-12, about 24 em. by 17, with 17 lines to a page. Elegant naskhi, 
carefully written, with more or less full diacritic punctuation and occasionally 
vocalized. The Hebrew words are written in Arabic character with Hebrew 
vowels in red ink. All folios are partly mutilated. 

It is apparently a fragment of Abū 'l-Faraj Furqàn's commentary on the 
Pentateuch (see below, no. 6). Its content is mainly the refutation of the validity 
of oral tradition, as represented in Talmudic literature. References are twice made 
to other works by the same author. On fol. 6a, discussing Genesis xviii, 22, he 
says: هناك‎ obus موضعه‎ (à بي ذلك‎ pill Les وقد‎ ; on fol. 6b, referring to 
Numbers xii, 12-13, he says: eo» ле (A .وقد قلنا‎ Both references suggest 
that the author wrote & commentary on the Pentateuch (or, at least on Gen. 
and Num.). 

References to other authorities are as follows. Mishna, ‘Edüyôt, ch. v, on 
fol. 11a-b (long quotations). قوشم‎ on fol. 8b refers to the quotation nnwy ma» 
mw [ow owen 0чрол ma p397 “^п n ma (the source is Palest. 
Talmud, Ta‘anit, ch. vi, fol. 69a, and also Midrash Rab., Lament., ch. ii, 4). 
R. Saadia (called l) twice on fol. 9a. R. Samuel b. Hofni’s (Arabic) intro- 


duction to the Talmud علم التلموذ)‎ di JA cts all (شموایل راس‎ on fol. 8a. 

The quotation from the latter source is identical with a quotation from a 
fragment of Abi 'l-Faraj Furqàn's commentary contained in a MS in the 
Firkowicz collection (Leningrad), see J. Mann, Texts and studies, п, Cincinnati, 
1931, p. 38, n. 70. 

3. Fols. 13-20, about 18.5 cm. by 14, with 15 lines to a page. Clear cursive 
паз, with the diacritical points and vowels occasionally added. Fragment of a 
Muslim (possibly Mu'tazilite) polemical work, divided into short chapters, each 
entitled Ja. The latest authority quoted in the fragmont is from the first half 
of the tenth century. 

The authorities quoted : النظام‎ (fol. 13a) and ei الشيخ ابو‎ (fols. 13b, 16b). 

Specimen (fol. 13b): «0, الخلاف فهي خلاف‎ eh الاعراض‎ fs ol 
Lely يكن متحركتا‎ EU. ee تقوم بها معاني كا ان ما به يتحرك‎ Ol فلا بحب‎ ale 
cem ابو هاشم بان قال ان‎ e oll معاني. وقد‎ dé ol مجحب‎ LIS > هو‎ 
And cf. No. 894 in Margoliouth’s Catalogue. 

4. Fols. 21-32 (fol. 31b blank), 20 cm. by 17, with 9 lines to a page. Large, 


bold naskh:, with diacritical points missing altogether. Most folios are 
mutilated. 


? of. also my article ‘ A note on some Karaite copies of Mu'tazilite writings’, BSOAS, xxxvi, 
2, 1974, 295-804. 
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À fragment of & Muslim theological work. On fol. 32a is the beginning of а 
new chapter, reading: JB من بعض.‎ lea CUS احکام‎ EE had 
jaf ما تقدم في باب الصفات اما‎ de ان الكلام ني ذلك من وجهين‎ Lll بعض‎ 
ييز بعضها من بعض وهي ثابتة.‎ Lely يدعي انه حكم وليس كذلك‎ Le احكامها‎ 

5. Fols. 33-8, about 19 cm. by 11.5 ,with 11 lines to a page. Clear naskhi, 
with the diacritical points partly added, as well as occasional vowels. Hebrew 
words are written in the Arabic script. 

À fragment from a Karaite work on festivals (which in its turn might form a 
part of a ‘ Book of laws °), the subject of the extant fragment being ‘Omer (with 
& long discussion of Lev. xxiii, 14) and Pentecost. No reference is given to 
Karaite or Rabbanite authorities. : 

On fol. 38b is the beginning of ch. vii on Pentecost: l> $ e الفصل‎ 

الاشراك فيه حاصل على الهاج spall‏ 

Specimen (fol. 35b): ي ان هذه الخمسین اذا کان ابتداوها من شبعث‎ д.5 У 
الثالث على ما يقتضيه الحساب فع‎ „ЫШ تاها في‎ Imo sm nage] Les يمي‎ 
لانه قذ‎ GPO} لا يتعين الا من روية هلال سيوان‎ ie بالروية اليوم‎ dil 
والاخر‎ Lait اعني نيسان ويار ناقصين وكاملين واحدهما‎ үз ЫЙ OS Gi 
الخ‎ D شابوعوث 4 السبعة من‎ dn يوم‎ DR 3,8 كاملا‎ . The author’s opinions 
correspond to those accepted by the majority of Karaite authorities, as already 
expressed by al-Qirqisan!, al-Anwér, уш, 1, 7-10 (pp. 852, 868-77 in Nemoy’s 
edition). 

6. Fols. 39-55, about 18 cm. by 14, with 25-27 lines to a page. Small, 
hasty naskht, with the diacritical points partly given, and the Hebrew words 
written in the Arabio script. It may well be that the fragment had been copied 
by a scholar for his private use; the writing is rather similar to the hands of 
Or. 2572 (Catalogue, No. 896). The possibility that this is an autograph should 
not be entirely exoluded. 

A fragment of a commentary on Leviticus xi. On fols. 49, 48, 50 (in this 
order) v. 32 is discussed; on fols. 54-5 that discussion is concluded and the 
beginning of the discussion of v. 33 is given (headed by the quotation of the 
first half of this verse on fol. 54b) ; on fols. 40-7 vv. 34 and 35 (fols. 45b ff.) are 
discussed. Until further investigation is made into the fragment, it is difficult 
to determine the exact place of fols. 39 and 51-3. 

The author of this commentary is probably Abū 'l-Faraj Furqan (Yeshü'a 
b. Judah), and the fragment under discussion belongs to the longer version of 
that author's commentary. Another fragment of the same commentary on the 
same chapter of Leviticus is found in MS Or. 2494, described in the Catalogue 
under No. 318.11. The style, the nature of the authorities quoted, and the order ~ 
of quotations are similar in both fragments. 
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The authorities quoted аге: al-Qirgisani, on fols. 40a, 46b, 47b (as Abū Yüsuf 
on fols. 40a, 44b); al-Ra’ïs (probably David b. Boaz) on fols. 40a, 46b, 47b; 
al-Mu‘allim Abū 'l-Sarl on fols. 41a, 46b, 47b, 55a; al-Mu'allim Abi ‘Ali (i.e. 
Yefet b. *Eli) on fols. 41b, 46b, 47b ; al-Mu'allim Abii Sa‘ïd (i.e. Yefet’s son) on 
fol. 47a (on fol. 41b just as ail, after quoting Abū ‘Alf’s opinion); al-Shaykh 
Abū Ya'qüb (ie. Yüsuf al-Basir) on fols. 42a, 47a; al-Aw&'il (in reference to 
Mishna) on fol. 47b ; al-Fayyüm! (i.e. Saadia) on fol. 54b: 

From fol. 51b onwards discussions of particular subjects are entitled [as 
(i.e. chapter). This feature, too, is common to both the fragment under discus- 
sion and the fragment contained in Or. 2494 (see p. 128, above). 

An interesting specimen, concerning internal Karaite polemics on a legal 
point may be quoted (fol. 45a): قول‎ dy Ko داعا‎ Cul al [91] p shall ومن‎ 
ويتشددون هم ني قليلل الحرام اذا‎ Creo] من جعل با بحرم من الاشيا شيعور‎ 
he! МА de ] يوسف‎ x=] aS) فا‎ oes d Ds LA کا‎ JA bie 
الفاسد الذي لا يرتضونه من الزامهم اكل جميع الحرمات اذا خحالطت الما لا يازمهم‎ 
Ble اسوى من‎ OLA ينجس الما من‎ À بل قد سقط ما 485 من ان حالة من‎ 
اجزا لان‎ Le ما حرم جزا من ستين وهلا جعلوه جزا في‎ le لربانين لان اولك‎ 

Аун لا مقالة له من‎ o Ns YU c» ji Uo, 2 olje ما‎ Ai IST 

Al-Qirgisini’s arguments, as quoted here by Abi 'l-Faraj, correspond 
exactly to al-QiraisänTs own words in al-Anwér, x, 18 (p. 998 in Nemoy's 
edition). There al-Qirqisàni accuses some of ‘Anan’s disciples of being worse 
than the Rabbanites concerning views ascribed to them on particular points 
of the laws.of uncleanliness. Abi 'l-Faraj claims that this ascription is not 
attested in any other Karaite source known to him, and therefore al-Qirqisani's 
- argument is void. à 

T. Fols. 56-65, containing a fragment of al-Qirqisán?'s a- Anwar, identified 
and described by 8. Poznañski, see p. 126, above. It corresponds to the following 
passage in Nemoy's edition: p. 359, 1. 7 ليس)‎ U)—p. 368, 1. 5 .(معموڵين)‎ 

8. Fols. 66-9, about 17.5 em. by 13, with 17-18 lines to a page. Clear 
naskht, with more or less full diacritical punctuation. 

À fragment of an Arabic, probably Karaite, translation of Deuteronomy 
xxii, 8-xxix, 17. Occasionally phrases, verses, and even longer passages are 
omitted (e.g. xxiii, 26; xxiv, 9-15; xxvii 11; xxviii, l-xxix, 8). The transla- 
tion shows some likeness to that contained in Or. 2558. IT. 

9. Fols. 70-4, about 24 cm. by 18.5, with 8-10 lines to a page. Large, clear 
naskht, with the diacritical points partly given, and Hebrew vowel-points in red 
ink. 

A fragment of a Karaite prayer-book. The last extant words are us H ,صلاة‎ 


^ which suggests that the fragment constitutes part of the weekday services. 
This is the third fragment in the BM collection of Karaite prayer-books written 
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in the Arabic script, the other two being contained in fols. 1-55 of MS Or..2539 
(briefly described in the ‘ Supplementary list ', Catalogue, xv). 

10. Fol. 76, about 20.5 cm. by 14.5, with 19-20 lines to a page. Clear naskhi, 
in which the Hebrew words are written as well. 

Apparently a fragment of a Karaite treatise on laws of inheritance. 

11. Fols. 76-80, 21 cm. by 13.5, with 16—16 lines to a page. Clear naskhi, 
with the diacritical points given in most cases, and the Hebrew words written 
in the Arabic script, except for four words on fol. 76b written in square Hebrew 
characters. 

A fragment of a Karaite treatise on forbidden marriages, the subject of the 
fragment being mainly Leviticus xviii, 20. 

ولو انہا 5 Cory‏ لکانت Ke;‏ قد فصلت Specimen (fol. 80b): ges aus зн‏ 
ان Le‏ لاتصاطما بسواه وان كان ales‏ الشاهدين الكاذبين d‏ تخرجها عن «Sl.‏ لكن 
٠‏ السمع ورد Лу‏ مى حصلت تحت سواه قبح منه Ьу‏ وبطل لاجل ذلك حكم àg Jl‏ 
быш‏ من غير ان يكون للعقل في ذلك معمل ولو بقينا Ше,‏ لكان cll‏ ان 

In the margins of fols. 77b, 78a, 80a—b there are notes written (probably 
later) by Mangür b. Müs&, who seems to have been а Karaite since he refers to 
the author of the fragment with the epitaph &е all .رض‎ 

12. Fols. 81-8, about 16:5 cm. by 13, with 9-10 lines to a page. Small, 
hasty naskht, with the diacritical points occasionally given. The Hebrew 
words are written in clear square Hebrew characters. 

Possibly a fragment of a (Karaite?) treatise on ethics. 

والفرق بين 3852۸د 1 تلحق PT‏ وبين ما Specimen (fol. 848): oyu‏ 
سد من Lyle‏ كون ما عص (or patty‏ الاول امتحانا والثاني اقتصاصا وانتقامما 
والعاقبة بالاول محمودة وي GUI‏ مذمومة حسب قوله في yv» MWD OID (Sd‏ 

35 342b ірухп nnm وي سو حاهم‎ 


13. Fols. 89-90, 15 cm. by 11, with 10 lines to a page. Large, clear naskhi 
with the diacritical points partly given, and the Hebrew words written in the 
same script (fol 90 is wholly Hebrew, being a quotation from Mishna, Rosh 
ha-Shana ii, 5-7). | 

A fragment of al-Qirgisáni's al-Anwär, namely from magäla үп, ch. xi, 
corresponding to the following passages in Nemoy's edition: p. 807, l. 16 
(r?®nn)—end of the same page; p. 808, 1. 15 (nbipan)—p. 809, 1.3 (av). 
Because of the condition of the fragment, it is not of much help in restoring the 
lacunae in the text at the bottom of p. 807 in Nemoy's edition. It contains, 
however, some better readings than those of the edition, as well aa some in- 
teresting features concerning the Mishnaic text and its pronunciation (in al- 
Qirqisáni's district and time). 

14. Fols. 91-2, about 13 cm. by 9, with 10-13 lines to a page. Clear naskht. 
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Apparently a fragment of a Muslim (or Karaite) Кайт treatise, bearing no 
evidence of a Jewish origin. The subject of the fragment is the ‘ immediate (or 


intuitive) knowledge ’ ي(‎ )+ 2 ee). 


П. Or. 2512, fols. 1-7, 53-8 

These 13 folios are two fragments of the Arabic commentary on Job by 
Yefet b. ‘Eli the Karaite, described in Catalogue, No. 298.X. 

Tt seems that both belong to one and the same MB, namely Nos. 100-1 of the 
Adler Collection, now preserved at the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 

The Adler MS consists of two volumes, composed of 14 quires each. At the 
end of vol. т (= No. 100) there is a colophon which reads as follows: nw on 


poynbx окорок порок b3xpox Урок окоо үз AYN IDO үз FINIR MAIN 
fon mo ллу? р JOR Jaan точ лп ^b AD RR nv m" EAN by 3R 
«тэр окуру noxox тул 1 то RnR ow? PONIDIR dz 


Accordingly this copy of Yefet’s commentary on Job was finished in Nisan 
А.м. 5368 = Dhü 'l-Hijja д.н. 1015 ® (= д.р. 1608). The copyist seems to be 
Joseph b. Rasón b. Samuel of the Baraka (or Béräkhäh) family, who was active 
in Cairo during the first half of the seventeenth century, and copied also MS 
Or. 2469, fols. 1-34 (Catalogue, No. 260.1).4 

The first quire of vol. 1 and the last quire of vol. п are not the original ones, 
but later restorations, supplemented in all probability by the copyist Moses b. 
Abraham ha-Levi (who was active in Cairo and Jerusalem during the nineteenth 
century) The two fragments of Or. 2512 are probably parts of those missing 
quires. Evidence to this effect is furnished by the following facts. 

(1) Fol. 7 in Or. 2512 is the end of quire 1 of the original MS, while fol. 8 in 
Adler No. 100 is the first leaf of quire 2; and fol. 53 in Or. 2512 is the first leaf of 
quire 14, while fol. 130 in Adler No. 101 is the last leaf of quire 13. All this is 
attested by the scribe’s inscriptions, indicating the beginnings and endings of 
quires. 

(2) The catchword at the end of fol. 7 in Or. 2512 corresponds to the first 
word of fol. 8 in Adler No. 100; and the catchword at the end of fol. 130 
in Adler No. 101 corresponds to the first word of fol. 53 in Or. 2512. 

(3) There is an interesting feature, common to fols. 1-7 in Or. 2512, and 
fols. 8-24 in Adler No. 100, namely the deletions and corrections of the text, 
between the lines and in the margins. A closer examination of the corrections, 
and a comparison with other copies of the same commentary, extant in the BM, 
show the following. The copyist, Joseph b. Rasôn, first copied from Or. 2509 


з This may be a lapsus calami, since Nisan л.м. 5368 must correspond to the end of а.н. 1016. 

* He copied also six MSS kept in the Hebrew collection of the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris. 
Cf. S. Poznanski, Zeitschrift fur Hebrdische Bibliographie, хіх, 1916, pp. 91 (no. 75), 92 (no. 84): 
Q. Vajda, Deux commentaires karastes sur Г Ecclésiaste, 1971, 115. 

5 His literary activities and his relationship to the Karaite collection of the BM deserve a 
separate investigation, which I hope to undertake on some future ocoasion. 
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(Catalogue, No. 297), the text of which corresponds exactly to that of the frag- 
ments under discussion before having been corrected. Or. 2509 in its turn bears 
clear traces of Joseph b. Ragón's work in the form of some 10 corrections in the 
margins of the MS (&mong other corrections due to other hands). Later, after 
having finished fol. 24 of his copy, Joseph seems to have come across a second 
copy, which he considered better, and corrected some awkward phrases accord- 
ing to it. This second copy might well be Or. 2510 (Catalogue, No. 295), since all 
the corrections correspond exactly to its text. From fol. 20 onwards Joseph 
seems to have tried to produce a synthetic text, usually preferring Or. 2510 
concerning the contents, but unaware of deviations from Classical Arabic which 
are found in greater numbers in Or. 2509. 

Thus the corrections common to fols. 1-7 in Or. 2512 and fols. 8-24 in Adler 
No. 100 are very instructive both as to the origin of fragments 1 and 10 of 
Or. 2512, and to the history of three medieval copies of Yefet's commentary on 
Job. 

H. BEN-SHAMMAI 


* A linguistio examination of this MS (which is, however, beyond the scope of this note), 
and a comparison with Or. 5002 (Catalogue, No. 280), which has similar linguistio features, and 
was copied in Cairo (the word Migr 18 not recorded in the Catalogus), show that Or. 2510 was 
copied in Cairo as well. As already mentioned, Joseph b. Rasón lived and worked in Cairo. 


NOTES ON SOGDIAN PALAEOGRAPHY 


I 


It has long been recognized that the letters n and z, whose initial and medial 
forms had already fallen together by the date of the ‘ Ancient letters ’, remained 
distinct in final position, -# being provided with a long horizontal or vertical . 
tail. At a slightly later period in the history of the Sogdian script two more! 
pairs of letters—still distinguished in all positions in the ‘ Ancient letters '—. 
fell together: ‘ain with r, and a (Аё) with y (gimel). The rare letter ‘ain 
does not occur in final position; but both z and y are comparatively common 
in all positions. It is therefore remarkable that it should never have been 
noticed that final z and y are regularly distinguished in exactly the same way 
as -n and -z. The distinction is clearest in the Buddhist manuscripts,* in which 
final & has a long horizontal or vertical tail: — (= horizontal -æ°) or L 
(= ° vertical -x’), while final y has only a rudimentary tail pointing down- 
wards. There is some variation in the distribution of the two forms of -z. 
In some manuscripts, e.g. Vim. and P 2, both are used interchangeably. In 
most ‘ horizontal -x ° is preferred: it is the only form found in VJ, SCE, Dhu., 
P 5, and P 6, while in Dhy. and P 3 ' vertical -æ * is also occasionally employed 


1 Bee B80AS, xxxv, 3, 1972, 614-15. 
1] have consulted the British Museum MSS in addition to the published facsimiles. 
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where space is lacking at the end of a line. In a few manuscripts, notably P 7 
and P 9, vertical -æ ? is used exclusively. 

The following words, all of which are attested in unambiguous spellings in 
Man. or Chr. script, provide a firm basis for the rule stated above: 

Final т: ywn()z (passim); теу (passim); nys (passim); m'z ' moon, 
month’ (Padm., Dhu., Dhy., VJ, P 6); wys (Dhu., VJ, P 10); Pt()wz (Dhy., 
P 3, P 5); Bril ywx (Dhy., P 6, P 11) ; n'z (VJ 142); * Benz (VJ) ; ° mz our’ 
(Р 8); pys (P 14.26).® 

Final y: '()8(8)8у (passim); wy8B'y (Vim., Dhu., VJ, SCE, P2, P 5); 
er ()y (SCE, P 6, P 8); у (Vim., P3); By (VJ, P 2); ry (SCE 185) ; wyzt'ry 
(P 9.30). 

Of almost equal probative value are Bwy (Dhu., P 2, P 6) < *bauga- ; 
zy (SCE 172) = NP zy ‘ crow’; and a couple of transcriptions from Chinese, 
tm wy (SCE 155) ~ BR Ж. mys (SCE 559) ~ #8, in which -z represents Middle 
Chinese -&. In several cases the new evidence confirms, or at least is consistent 
with, a current etymology. Both p’t’wa (P 2.1082) and "rp()wz (Dhu., Dhy.) 
probably contain -azw, -6x ‘ mind’, cf. Henning, BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 734, and 
Gershevitch, Studia ... A. Pagliaro oblata, Roma, 1969, п, 183, respectively.” 
For 'rs(n)z ‘ piles’ (P 2, P 3) < *arsah- see Henning, art. cit., 715; the same 
word may be attested by Chr. 'rsz (no context), Hansen, BST, 11, 886.2. In 
view of its -z, kr'(n)z (P 2, P 7, P 22), the name of another illness, is more 
likely to be Skt. gráha-, with Henning, loc. cit., than Av. kuruya- as suggested 
by Benveniste. 

Passing over a couple of obscure hapax legomena for which no etymology 
has yet been proposed, s'7'y (P 3.169) and wry’y (P 3.286),° we may turn to a 
few cases in which there appears to be some uncertainty between -z and -y. 
The constant spelling tox ‘ quick’ (P 3, P 6, P 7, P 8), confirmed by Chr. twe 
(Giro. 239), twaycg (BST, xx, 843.40), is only mentioned here because the Buddhist 
form has been interpreted as containing y, on account of Man. twy (cf. Gershe- 
vitch, GMS, $ 254) and twyp’88 (Henning, Sogdica, 40). However, the meaning 
of twyp’d8 must be considered as uncertain in spite of Henning's attractive 
suggestion, and the two Man. passages quoted for twy, kindly shown to me by 
Dr. Gershevitch, are equally inconclusive, since they lack sufficient context to 
exclude the translation ‘payment’. Thus the only reliable form is Buddhist 
and Chr. twa,!° probably to be derived from Skt. táku-, takvá-. More difficult is 


3 These MSS may differ also in the representation of final y: cf. below on P 7.77 Br'ywy. 

4 See AA, NS, хуш, 1, 1973, 99, on 1. 88 of fragment. 

5 Once apparently 'fle'ny, P 2.534, probably due to lack of space at the end of the line. 

* Man. рух, see Henning apud Boyce, The Manichaean hymn cycles in Parthian, London, 
1954, p. 122, n. 4. 

? The first part of 'rp()wz ' pénétrant’ perhaps belongs to Skt. arpdyati ‘ insert, fix, eto.'. 
For a comparison with NP rabüze see Henning, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 102. 

5 Tt is worth noting the transoription of Skt. -h- by -x in the Nilakanthadharani, ed. Gauthiot 
- and de La Vallée Poussin, J RAS, 1912, 2, pp. 029-45. 
® The reading of the latter is not quite clear: Benveniste's try'nt (?) is also possible. 
19 For its being a heavy stem of. GMS, §§ 484 and 527. 
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the word spelt fr'ywy, with clear -y, in P 6.18 but apparently Br’ yz, with 
‘horizontal -z', in P 7.77. However, as stated above, P 7 is one of a small 
group of manuscripts which otherwise appear not to use ‘ horizontal -z'. The 
group consists of P 7, with seven examples of ‘ vertical -z'; P 9, also with 
Seven examples; and P 10 (three examples) and P 11 (two examples), which are 
both almost certainly fragments of the same manuscript as P 9. Thus the 
possibility cannot be excluded that the writer of P 7 felt free to adorn a final y 
with a horizontal tail, at least where it was necessary to fill the space at the end 
of the line, as here. Therefore the spelling fr'ywy is probably to be preferred. 
Since the meaning required is ‘freedom’ or ‘deliverance’, an appropriate 
etymology might be *frá-y(a)uga-, literally ‘ unyoking ’. 

A genuine case of variation between -z and -y (though not within Sogdian 
itself) is Bogd. ’st’yx ‘ upright’ (Dhy.), to which both ster and sitéy correspond 
in New Persian. Henning, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 95, proposed a derivation from 
the root (s)tatg- ‘be pointed’ on the basis of the form with -y, but siér 
(Firdausi) may be the older form, perhaps from Av. stahya- or from the root 
(*stdk-, cf. Pokorny, IEW, 1011) of Av. stazta-, stazra-. A similar case is sz 
(SCE 27) = NP sty ‘ childless’ (Henning apud Gershevitch, GMS, $ 1108A), 
though here a NP variant with -v is unfortunately not attested. 

The information available is too meagre to determine whether Manicheans 
and Christians distinguished between -z and -y in the same way as the Buddhist 
scribes. However, the distinction is clear in the Sogdian alphabet from 
Panjikant, in which y (with tail sloping downwards) and z (with horizontal tail) 
occupy the positions of gimel and hzth respectively,* their shapes being typical 
of the -y and -x of the Мид documents, although these, with their rather 
irregular ductus, contain a number of ambiguous or unclear instances. Such 
cases are omitted in the list below, as are personal names of unknown 
etymology. 

Finalz: me()yz A 4, R 5, B 5.1; mz ‘month’ B 4, R 16; mz ‘we’ 
Б 18.4; tvz'quick' A9, V 10, B 10, V2, B17, R6; nys (meaning not certain) 
Б 11.5; 'zmwytz, [zm y]wtz ‘name of the twenty-eighth day’ B 2.1, Б 8.7, 
B 12.6) ; 9 љт (?) (meaning not certain) B 3.14; swpz = Arabic гы 1, L2. 

Final у: Ву (passim); twy ‘payment’ A 14.23; * s'rBwy Б 2.3; yysyy 
= Turkish 1890 Nov. 4, R 3. 


JI 


The preposition ‘R ‘to’, which occurs in the addresses of the ‘ Ancient 
letters’ poses a palaeographic problem which may be put in the form of a 


11 of. also NP 202: day (= Bogd. Anz), Horn, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, І, 2, 70. 

12 See Livshitz, in M. Boyce and I. Gershevitoh (ed.), I. B. Henning memorial volume, 
London, 1970, 258. 

13 This spelling is in accord with the etymology (which І owe to Dr. Gershevitch) from Av. 
тәтӧ huSäwhô. Man. zmuztwy (Henning, Orientalia, vır, 1939, 92) may be due to dissimilation. 

M Confirming the interpretation first offered by Gershevitch, CAJ, vu, 2, 1962, 89-90. 
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paradox: on the one hand it is certainly an ideogram, as is shown by the 
occurrence of the letter ‘ain; on the other hand, there exists no such word in 
Aramaic. 

Gauthiot’s solution of the problem,!5 which has not since been challenged,1® 
was to explain ‘R as a corruption of Aram. “©, He was, however, aware of the 
awkwardness of his hypothesis: ‘Il reste, il est vrai, que l'on a un r final 
pour un } attendu et que la confusion de r et de І apparait comme exclue en 
écriture sogdienne; autant vaudrait parler d'une confusion entre le lamed et 
le re en syriaque '. Nevertheless, in support of his assumption that ‘R mast 
stand for ‘L, Gauthiot proposed that the ideographic system was borrowed by 
the Sogdians from the Persians together with the confusion of r and I charac- 
teristic of Pahlavi—an explanation which would hardly be accepted now.!? 
There is in fact no analogy in Sogdian to the situation in Pahlavi, where r and | 
both represent the sound [r], and there appears to be no reason why l should 
have been replaced by r in this one case; in other ideograms in Sogdian 
(Г, MLE’, 1-LPW, KL, SLM) 1 is retained, its shape being that of the 
Sogdian letter 8. It would therefore be most extraordinary if Aram. ‘l were to 
appear in Sogdian as anything other than *'8 (later *r5).19 

Gauthiot would hardly have evolved such a hypothesis had it not been for 
his conviction that 'L is precisely the preposition one would expect here from 
Aramaic and Pahlavi usage. No confidence can be placed in this assumption. 
As Henning pointed out,? the Iranian equivalent of ‘R is the preposition 't 
used in the addresses of the Mugh letters. 'L, as the ordinary Aramaic word 
for ' to’, is employed elsewhere in Iranian as the ideogram for the descendants 
of Olr. abi.?! Since many ideograms are used in senses quite foreign to Aramaic, 
owing to changes in the meaning of the Iranian word hidden behind the Semitic 
spelling,” we could only deduce what ideogram to expect if we knew what was 
the meaning of the Old Iranian ancestor of Sogd. ’t. On the other hand, as the 
origin of ° is uncertain, the ideogram ‘R can provide a valuable clue to its 
earlier meaning and therefore to ite etymology. 

18 J RAS, 1912, 1, p. 350; Grammaire sogdienne, т, Paris, 1914-25, 12. 

15 Being tacitly accepted in Reichelt’s edition, and quoted with approval by, for instance, 
Henning, BSOAS, xr, 4, 1946, 717, and Livshitz, art. oit., 250. 

17 J RAS, 1912, 1, p. 351. 

18 ibid., 351-2. 

19 There can be no question of an ideogram undergoing phonetic changes. The p of RY PW 
‘ten thousand ' (Aram. 1bw == ribbd) may indicate that the constant use of p for [b] in Sogdian 
script was not a Sogdian innovation but an inheritance from the Aramaio-speaking scribes of 
a much earlier period: the development of intervocalio [b] into a spirant [v] which led to this 
usage was as much a feature of Aramaio as of Sogdian. Alternatively, according to в suggestion 
of Dr. Gershevitch, one may have to reckon with the inflnence of 1-LPW ' thousand’ (Aram. 
1-LP; still spelt thus in the ‘ Ancient letters’), which in turn may owe its -V to RY PW. In 
either case, the change would be graphio rather than phonetic. 

20 BSO AS, хт, 4, 1940, 717. 

at Henning, AM, NS, хі, 2, 1965, р. 174, n. 30. 

31 Sogdian examples include CIV RH ‘self’ (Aram. * neck"), and ZY ‘and; that’ (Aram. 


‘that’ only), in which two distinct Old Iranian words have merged. Of. Henning, loo. cit. : 
‘the ideogram inevitably would follow tho meaning of its Iranian equivalent. 
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Since there is no Aram. *'r, we should assume that r here represents another 
letter of the Aramaic alphabet whose shape in Sogdian script had merged with 
that of r. This letter can only be 2.3 The shape of d in the Panjikant alphabet 
has been assimilated to that of the numeral 20 ; but since ‘ain (likewise adapted 
to the shape of a numeral) also differs radically from the form used in ideograms, 
Livshitz rightly remarks that the exact shape of d in an ideogram would be 
hard to predict.% Of even more doubtful value is the testimony of the Arabic 
and Persian sources, in which Sogd. d is drawn as a small letter consisting of 
one angle, not in fact dissimilar to a Sogdian ғ. However, in most alphabets 
of Aramaic origin d and т fell together,” this being a feature already of Imperial 
Aramaic. It is therefore as likely as not that the Sogdians inherited this con- 
fusion, so that we would be justified, from the palaeographic point of view, in 
reading ‘D instead of ‘‘R’.?” 

In view of the meaning ‘ until, up to’ of Aram. ‘d, Pahl. ‘D (= tà), we may 
turn to the etymology of Sogd. ’t in the expectation that this was also the basic 
meaning of its Old Iranian ancestor. Ordinarily '5 means ‘to’; only in 
combination with the postposition prmw (in the ‘ Ancient letters") does it 
mean ‘up to, bs far as”. However, a trace of its older meaning is to be found 
in tym ‘still, yet’? < ’t + *$ma-, occurring more commonly than the 
synonymous tym prm (Mugh document A 14.26), Chr. tympn (BST, т, 883.11) : 


22 All the letters of the Aramaic alphabet occur in the Sogdian serrpt of the ‘ Ancient letters ' 
with the exception of ¢ and d: Gauthiot’s hypothesis (Gramm. sogd., 1, 7-8), according to which 
Sogd. à would continue d as well as I, was rightly discarded by Henning (e.g. ‘ Mitteliranisoh ’, 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. т, ту Bd., Iranistik, 1, pp. 60-1; of. also Livshitz, art. ait., 261). 
It is therefore hard to accept Henning’s derivation (apud GMS, $1330!) of B yônyw ‘ one another, 
mutual(ly), together ' from Aram. lid ‘ one’ (there can be no question of it breaching the principle 
stated by himself, AAM, NB, хт, 2, 1965. 174: ‘the question whether the Aramaic was once 
uttered with -f- or -p- [in the present context, -8- or -d-] is immaterial for the orthography ’). 
The plural of y8nyw is possibly to be recognized in Chr. ydnyty (‘ we are united in our *common 
concern’ ?), as Henning himself envisaged, cf. M. Schwartz, Studies in the texts of the Sogdian 
Christians, Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1968, 149, in which case the word will not be an 
ideogram. In view of Païto jabla ‘ together’ < *haëa-dwityä (Morgenstierne, An etymological 
vocabulary of Pashto, Oslo, 1927, 14) one might consider a derivation from hada + anyam 
(Bogd. y- from A- is attested at least in yztwg ‘ spittle’ < *harduka-, of. Bailey, BSOAS, xx, 
1957, 59); but the spelling yôn'yw (also yn3(n)'yw) seven times in P 2 tends to destroy con- 
fidenoe even in the interpretation of the second half as anyam. 

M Livehite, art. ait., 259. 

35 B. Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadim, New York and London, 1970, т, 33; E. D. Ross and 
R. Gauthiot, ‘ L'alphabet sogdien ', JA, хте Sér, x, mai-juin 1913, 521-33. 

35 In Inscriptional Parthian and Choresmian sortpt, as in Sogdian, d, r, and ‘ain all have the 
same shape, cf. Henning, AM, NS, хт, 2, 1965, 171. 

37 This marks a return to the reading proposed by Cowley, JRAS, 1911, 1, p. 163, at a stage 
when the script was not fully deciphered nor even the language identified, and acoepted initially 
by Gauthiot, see JRAS, 1911, 1, р. 506. 

3 Qocasionally also ‘in’ as in the Manichean poem quoted by Henning, TPS, 1945, 151: 
this meaning has developed from ‘ to ' as in the case of Chor. f- (OChor. ‘Z) * in, at, оп? < abi ‘to’. 

3° So far as I know, neither this nor any other explanation of tym has previously been 
proposed. 
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cf. Bal. dain ‘ still’ < dà + 3n ‘ until this'.9? And in fact the only etymon 
which has so far been suggested, namely Olr. *ats (not otherwise attested as a 
preposition in Iranian), Ved. dti ‘ beyond ’,* would provide a not entirely 
unsuitable meaning.? Of the various forms of the Sogdian word, not only 't 
but also "fw 3 and the enclitic -£ # can easily be derived from *ай. However, 
а variety of explanations will be required to account for ‘th % (with merely 
graphic -A 1), the forms with enclitic pronouns tama and tafa * (analogical to 
бата, ё@{@, Sama, Safa ?),% and the Man. *? 8 (conflation of ’t and Р- ?1), which 
all give the impression of belonging to an Old Iranian form with final -à rather 
than -+. If this impression is not illusory—for clearly the explanation from *ati 
cannot entirely be excluded—one might posit an *afa ‘until’ from which 
"t and ?- would be derived in the same way as ’c and o'- from hada, 5 and 8’- 
from hadá. 

I would propose to account for *atà as a contamination of *att ‘ beyond, 
through ' and *¢d ‘ until '.3? Alternatively, it might be derived from a compound 
*ats-tà, with early haplology. 

Some support for the reconstruction of *aéd, and for the explanation just 
proposed, may be found in Choresmian. There are two Choresmian words 
which may be derived from *atà. The first is d’, -da, an adverb and postposition 
* with ill-defined meaning (approximately “through, beyond, off"), probably 
connected with Old Iranian ati’. Here *ats accounts elegantly for the 
meaning ; “ the exact form of the word, however, requires rather *atd. The 
second is the conjunction d's ‘ utinam ’, analysed by Henning, AM, NS, xx, 2, 
1965, 178, as containing а conjunction *d& corresponding to NP, Pahl. të 


9? Geiger, ' Etymologie des Baldi’, ABAW, xix, 1891, 119. The semantic development 
assumed here from * until’ to ‘to’ is illustrated by, for instance, Pato ta ‘to’ (if, aa seems 
probable, this is to be equated with NP 44, eto.) or English to (which belongs with Latin donee, eto.). 

31 The etymology implied by Gersheviteh, CAJ, vu, 2, 1903, 87. 

32 For the semantic proximity of the notions ‘through’, ‘ beyond’, and ‘ until’ one may 
compare the use of ‘ through’ in American English. 

33 Whioh may contain the artiole чо. 

31 GMS, $ 1632. 

35 Only Mugh document A 18, R 5. 

38 Already attested in the ‘ Ancient letters”. 

3! By means of the equation 'o:0'- = '8: 8° =t: X. The forms parümàá, parüfa (< pr 
< upari), though not attested in the ' Ancient letters’, could be cited as a parallel. 

% Quoted GMS, 5 1632, from T i$ T 31 (= M 7440); otherwise only ° kw (in an address 
written as an exercise, M 7392, see Boyce, Catalogue of the Iranian manuscripts ..., Berlin, 1960, 
131), for which of. OP yatd а, MMP d" ’w, Parth. yd ^w, perhaps also Pato 100-8 (‘to ', Morgen- 
stierne, HV P, 79). The relationship of '! to ° and + is probably that of the stressed form 
(perhaps originally used with the value of a conjunction ‘ until ’, or, as in the example, adverbially 
with another preposition) to the proolitio and enolitio forms appropriate to the preposition and 
postposition, cf. such doubleta as k5'/k3 and typt. 

з For a parallel phenomenon cf. Skt. prati, Gk. прот, the semantio identity of which with 
Olr. pati, Gk. dialectal поті suggeste that IE *proti was formed by a contamination of *poti 
with *pro. (This explanation was arrived at independently by Dr. Gershevitoh and myself.) 

є Henning, AM, NS, v, 1, 1956, 47. 

“ Of which a good example is "fwr- + Ф ‘ to surpass ' (Henning, ed. MacKenzie, A fragment 
of а Khwarezmian dictionary, London, 1971, 17). 
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MMP @ ‘until; so that; utinam; etc.’ (plus the enclitic particle -’s).4? The 
occurrence in an Old Choresmian inscription from Toq-qal‘a of the ideogram ‘D, 
used in exactly the same way as the later Chor. d’s (Henning, ibid.), strongly 
supports Henning's view. Both Choresmian words can thus be derived from 
*atd, the one preserving the meaning of *att, the other that of *tā ' utinam" 
(assuming that this meaning belonged already to Olr. *zā). If one may attribute 
to *atá any meaning of *td, one might include here also Baotr. ато ' so that ?.4 

For ‘ until’ in Persian one finds both tä (New Persian and Pahlavi) and 
dà (Man. Middle Persian and Pazand).# The relationship between the two has 
always been puzzling, since t@—attested also in Parthian (Mtr. Man., ш) and 
Bactrian—can only go back to a form with initial t, whereas dà requires an 
etymon with initial d or intervocalic t. It is therefore tempting to see in MP dá 
beside tZ а further reflex of the hypothetical *at2.55 However, several other 
interpretations seem possible. 

The first is to explain dé as due to a contamination of ій with a synonymous 
MP *yada ® < ОР уйа ‘until; so long as, while’. OP yata probably also 
had the meanings ‘so that’ and ‘utinam’, as would appear from the use 
in Imperial Aramaic of zy ‘d (= yà-tà, cf. p. 139, n. 51, below on the etymology 
of yata) for ‘so that’ interchangeably with ‘d (= *t@),* and in Late Neo- 
Babylonian of kt adt (= ki ‘that’ + adi ‘ until’) beside the simple ads to 
introduce a promissory oath. Thus уйй and *# are likely to have been 
equivalent in all their senses. The second possibility is a contamination of tä 
with (Paz.) anda < and + ta (cf. MP 'ndwm d"), with regular d from t after n.4° 
À third possibility, suggested to me by Dr. Gershevitch, is to derive MP dà 
directly from IE *do (in Latin donec eto.) ; © *ta itself—for which there is no 


42 On the multifarious uses of NP t4 see Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de la 
prose persane, Paris, 1963, $$ 685, 827-36, 844—5. 

43 No explanation of Baotr. aro so far proposed (of. Morgenstierne, BSOAS, xxxuz, 1, 1970, 
129) is entirely satisfactory. ‘So that’ is amongst the meanings of Pahl., NP 44, and seems to 
be indireotly attested for Olr. *ià by the uso of Imp. Aram. ‘d in this sense: for ‘so that’ 
< ‘until’ of. Syr. ‘dm’ d- ‘so that’: ‘dm’ ' until ', eto. 

44 Га is also found in Tati, and in Bal. (< MP ?) dain (on which see above) and danikará 

hitherto’ (on which see Gershevitch, Bulletin of the Iranian Culiure Foundation, 1, 2, 1973, 84). 

15 Preserving its final -à under the influence of tà. 

4¢ The derivation of dá from OP уйй was suggested by Henning in BSOAS, xu, 1, 1947, 52; 
no explanation for the loss of the initial syllable was offered there, however. Henning also derived 
Parth. yd ‘ until’ from уйй via *ydtà. Dr. Gershovitch pointe out that yd can equally well be 
compared with Av. yaSdit ‘idem’: olearly Old Iranian possessed, besides уйй, a number of 
synonymous derivatives of the relative stem, e.g. Ау. yaëüit, yalımäi (Parth. улт), yavat. 

*' Similarly Pahl. kä tz, NP Li tá ‘ so that’ beside ta. 

18 The Iranian origin of these expressions was not recognized by Driver, Aramaio documents 
of the fifth century B О., revised ed., second impression, London, 1965, 76 and 80. The explanation 
of kí adi as a loan-translation from Iranian 18 made likely by its late attestation (kindly confirmed 
for me by Mr. J. Kinnier Wilson). 

4* The resulting coexistence of atidá and dà may have provided the model for the shortening 
of NP andar to dar, which has not been sufficiently accounted for. 

50 In this connexion, Dr. Gershevitch refers also to the ending of Av. vaésmonda (cf. Pokorny, 
IEW, 181) and visdéa, Yt. 13.49, as interpreted by Henning apud Boyce, BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 
1970, p. 521, n. 39. 
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current etymology—might then be explained as the result of a contamination 
of Olr. *dà and yata. 

In view of such possibilities, MP da cannot be regarded as conclusive 
evidence for *aiä.5? 

It is not claimed that etymological speculations such as these are sufficient 
to prove the derivation of Sogd. ’é(’) from a hypothetical Olr. *afa, or even 
from *ай. The purpose of this etymological digression has merely been to 
show that the evidence of Sogd. 't tends rather to support than to controvert 
the reading—proposed above on purely palaeographic grounds—of its ideo- 
graphic equivalent as ‘D ‘ until ’.5 

NICHOLAS SIMS-WILLIAMS 


51 Dr. Gershevitoh proposes to regard OP уйй as a juxtaposition of the correlatives yû and tā, 
of. Av. tă... уй... in Yt. 10.78 (see Geraheviteh, The Avestan hymn to Mihra, Cambridge, 
1959, 222). This explanation accounts well for the wide range of meanings of уйй, and of *#@, 
whother one regards the latter as a contamination of уйй and *dà, or merely an abbreviated 
form of the expression *yá ... là .... 

82 On the other hand, Chor. d'(s) cannot be derived from Olr. *d&, which would havo given 
*3a. The explanations offered above for MP dä as a contamination of té with *yadd or апай 
could in theory be applied to the Choresmian forms, but the contamination would have to 
have ocourred independently in the two languages, since it could not have taken place before 
the Middle Iranian stage. Thus it is only the derivation from “atd (or a similar form, *Vtà or 
*h Via) which permita a direst equation of MP and Chor. 22, while it is only a connexion with 
*ali which adequately accounts for the meaning of Chor. d', -da. 

53 Tn addition to the individual suggestions attributed above, I have to thank Dr. Gershevitch 
for many illuminating discussions of the matters considered in the present note, in the course 
of which both the presentation and the substance of the argument have been modified in 
important respects. 


A GENEALOGICAL NOTE RELEVANT TO THE 
DATING OF SHEIKH HUSSEIN OF BALE 


Although a substantial amount of information is available about Sheikh 
Hussein of Bale,’ even an approximate dating of his life has so far presented 
considerable difficulties. An important clue is provided by the genealogy of 
Sayyid Mahdi ['meehdi]? of Merca in Anonymous 1927, discussed in Cerulli, 
1938, 20-15 This genealogy gives 25 intermediate ancestors between Sheikh 
Hussein and Sayyid Mahdi, but does not indicate when the latter lived. 

During my visit to Somalia in September 1973 I had the opportunity of 
interviewing one of the descendants of Sayyid Mahdi, Sheikh Maxammed 


1 For bibliographical and other information concerning this Muslim saint see Andrzejewski, 
1972, 1974b, and 19740; to the bibliographical items given there Eshetu Setegn, 1973, should 
be added. Note that the name Hussein 18 written here in ite anglioixod form. For variants of ite 
pronunciation among the Somalis and Oromos (i.e. Gallas) see Andrzejewski, 1972, 3. 

* Except for Hussein, all personal names are written here in the official orthography used in 
Somalia (sce Andrzejewski, 1974a), with phonetic (ТРА) renderings in square brackets. 

3 Reprinted on pp. 347-8 in Cerulli, 1971. 
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[mze'hemmed]* of the Cusmaan [fus'ma:n] Mosque in Merca. The sheikh 
provided me with his own genealogy, and from Sheikh Hussein to Sayyid Mahdi 
it was identical with that in Anonymous 1927. From Sayyid Mahdi to Sheikh 
Maxammed it went as follows : 


Sayyid Mahdi 

Sheikh Cabdalla [fab'dalla] 

Sheikh Aamin ['æ:min] 

Sheikh Cilmi ['filmi] (died 2 Dhii 'l-Hijja, 1378/8 June 1959) 
Sheikh Maxammed 


Thus the genealogical information now at our disposal suggests that Sheikh 
Hussein of Bale lived 29 generations ago. 

Sheikh Maxammed told me that according to oral traditions current among 
the members of his family, Sayyid Mahdi emigrated from Merca to some place 
in the Bale province of Ethiopia and lived there among the Arussi people. 
He took with him a collection of old MSS and it is quite possible that from 
them the text of Anonymous 1927 was printed. If this supposition is correct 
it would be of great value to locate these MSS, especially since, according to 
the internal evidence in that book, some parts of it were written during the 
lifetime of one of the great-grandsons of Sheikh Hussein.* 
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* I am most grateful to Sheikh Maxammed for granting me this interview and to the Somali 
Ministry of Higher Education and Culture for arranging it. I also offer my thanks to the Mayor 
and to the Ohairman of the Revolutionary Council of Merca for their help and hospitality during 
my visit to their town. 

5 See Andrzejewski, 1972, 1-2. 
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М. Н. GosmEs-GorrsTEIN (ed.): The 
Bible in the Syropalestinian version. 
Pt. 1. Pentateuch and Prophets. 
(Publications of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity Bible Project. Monograph Series, 
Vol. 4.) xxiv, 111, [20] pp., 6 plates. 
Jerusalem: Magnes Press, Hebrew 
University, 1973. 


The present volume 18 an exceedingly 
welcome and useful by-product of the Hebrew 
University Bible Project. Fragments oon- 
taining Biblical texts in Christian Palestinian 
Aramaio (henceforth CPA) are scattered over 
several dozens of publications, and it has long 
been a desideratum to have these collected 
together in accessible form. The present 
volume, the first of a projected pair, aims to do 
precisely this—and much more too, for in- 
stead of simply relying on the original editors, 
the compilers have (where possible) checked 
the texts throughout against new photo- 
graphs, and as a result many improvements 
have been made in the decipherment of this 
partly palimpsest corpus of material Several 
fragments moreover are published here for the 
first time (4 Kms. i, 12—31, 3; Jer. xxi, 14— 
xxii, 3; xxxvi, l—xxxvii, 7; lii, 22-4; Ezek. 
xxii, 11-20), and the editors have furthermore 
excerpted Old Testament quotations from the 
small corpus of other CPA texts. 

The CPA version of the Old Testament is 
largely known from fragmentary lectionary 
texts, and the distribution of the material in 
the present volume is interesting: thus 
Genesis has 16 pp. of text, Exodus 14], 
Leviticus 2, Numbers 24, Deuteronomy 11, 
Joshus, Judges, and Ruth nil (there is, how- 
ever, à fragment of Joshua xxii, 6-7, 9-10 
available from Khirbet Mird, but this has not 
yet been published), 1 Kingdoms 5: for 2 
Kingdoms there are two short quotations only, 
for 3 and 4 Kingdoms 2 pp. each: Isaiah has 
25 pp., Jeremiah 7, Ezekiel only 4: the 12 
Propheta have some 19 pp. between them, but 
only Joel and Jonah are reasonably well 
represented; Zephaniah апа Malachai have 
only quotations while for Obadiah, Nehum, 
and Zephaniah there is nothing at all. (Tho 
12 Prophets are anomalously given in the 
Hebrew, not the Septuagint, order: similar 
considerations have meant that the fragments 
of Lamentations and the Epistle of Jeremiah 
are delayed to Pt. п.) 

The introduction, of some 15 pp., is provided 
in both Hebrew and English. This gives an 
outline of the material available, and goes on 
to describe the editorial procedure. A much 


more extended introduction 18 reserved for the 
second volume, whioh is promised for 'the 
not too distent future'. In the meentime the 
present short introduction provides all that is 
necessary in order to enable the reader to use 
this volume without difficulty. 

The CPA text itself is, for obvious reasons, 
printed m Hebrew characters. The materials 
are olearly presented, and each page provides 
the following items. 

(1) Text (if this is to be found in two (rarely 
more) different manuscripts, these are nor- 
mally printed separately, one under the other). 
(2) Old Testament quotations from other CPA 
literature (mostly the new Testament and 
Cyril of Jerusalem): this is given in smaller 


type. 

(3) References to the sources for (1) and (2) 
(the folio numbers of the manuscripts are 
conveniently given in the margin to (1)). 
(4) Apparatus proper, giving emendations, 
eto.; here attention 15 drawn to places where 
the original editor's reading differs from that 
of the present edition. 

As mentioned above, the material has been 
checked against photographs, and, since we 
are dealing largely with palimpsests, the under- 
wnting often stands out more clearly in a 
photograph than it does foi the naked human 
eye. Spot checks with tho Geniza material 
available in Cambridge show that the editors 
have done a remarkable work of decipherment, 
and only on minor details can further infor- 
mation be added as a result of autopsy of the 
manuscripts themselves (best carried out under 
varying conditions of light). As samples of the 
kind of additional material that can be 
achieved by autopsy, I take two fragments, 
T-S NS 249.14 (4 Kms. i, 12—ii, 3, published 
here for the first time, рр. 57-8) and T-S 
16.323 (Jer. xxxvi, 32—xxxvii, 10, previously 
published by A. S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson in 
Palestinian texts from palimpsest fragments $n 
the Taylor-Schechter Collection, 1900); the 
reading of the present edition ia given to the 
left, and my reading of the manuscript to tho 
right: 

4 Kms. i, 18 'yer'l : 'ysr'yl. 

18a w[ J: wyw[rm]. 

18a [dim]ny'sr' : [dimm sr. 

18b d'by:d'bwy (vid.—the expected form). 

ij 1  [—]: after the lection rubrio the 

verse begins: 
‘bdt bywniy’, followed by four lines 
of which only odd traces of letters 
can be distinguished; the next line 
contains : 
таш, |: ти?(?) lg mn glgl (t 18 


i, 1 


142 


difficult to reconstruot the Greek 
text underlying this, although the 
addition of ‘in those days’ is a 
standard opening for lections). 

Jer. xxxvi, 92 ff. : in this passage the editors 
correct the editio princeps in а 
number of places, and in every case 
autopsy of the manuscript confirms 
the correotness of their new reading. 
My only observation for this frag- 
ment is that in xxxvii, 5, of the two 
supplements suggested (in n. 2), 
wi(gyt]/wi['], only the latter 1s possible, 
for reasons of space. 

The importance of the CPA version for both 
Septuagint and Aramaio studies, and the many 
interesting problems connected with this 
version, will no doubt be the concern of the 
extended introduction promised for Pt. Ir, and 
it would be out of place to anticipate comment 
on this subject here. It is greatly to be hoped 
that this second volume, for which the present 
one bodes 80 well, will not be unduly delayed 
in publication. 

SHBASTIAN BROCK 


James HAMILTON CHARLESWORTH (ed. 
and £r): The odes of Solomon. xv, 
167 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1973. £6. 


The 42 ‘ Odes of Solomon’ as mysterious as 
they are beautiful, come down to us almost 
completo in a single Syriac manusoript of tho 
fifteenth oentury, supplemented by another, 
tenth-century, manuscript containing Odes 
17-42, a Greek text of Ode 11 in a third- 
century papyrus, and a Coptic text of Odes 1, 
5, 6, 22, and 26, incorporated into the Gnostic 
work Pistis Sophia. Although the Odes have 
been edited a number of times, and the two- 
volume edition and commentary by Harris and 
Mingana (1916-20) still remains invaluable 
for certain purposes, there has long been a need 
for а convenient re-edition of the text, and this 
is what Charlesworth has most usefully 
supplied. 

Evidently for reasons of space tho intro- 
duotion is devoted solely to в description of tho 
textual materials, and Charlesworth refrains 
from giving there any hint of his opinions on 
such disputed questions as the provenance, 
liturgical context, date, and original language 
of the Odes; something, however, of his views 
can be deduced from his commentary (see 
below). On p. 7 of the mtroduction Charles- 
worth has incautiously invented a new saint, 
St. Surian. 

The text is rightly an ecleotio one, and it is 
printed in vooalized serto characters. For the 
most part the verse numeration of the 1916 
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edition (whioh differs considerably from that 
of the editio princeps of 1909) is employed. In 
general the editorial work has been carefully 
done, although not all readers may agree with 
C.’s choice of reading where the two Syriac 
manuscripts part company. Since the curious 
principle of printing only readings which 
feature in опе or other of the manuscripts is 
adopted, this means that tho ‘ critical’ text 
also includes manifest errors in the manu- 
script{s) (e.g. 9:2, where Ab should certainly be 
corrected to hbw). This is presumably also the 
reason why C. prints the later form of the ipf. 
3 f.s., even though the earlier orthography is 
found in the older (but incomplete) manuscript. 
There are misprints, which should be readily 
recognizable, in the text at 5:1, 11:22, 13:3, 
14:8, 15:5, 16:1, 18:6, 28:14, 20:8, 42:14 
and 17. The vowels are occasionally misplaced 
or incorreot. 

The apparatus gives all tho variante and the 
most important suggestions of earlier editors. 
The Coptic variants are given without trans- 
lation, and only occasionally does the commen- 
tary help the non-Copticist out. For Ode 11, 
although the variants of the Greek are given 1n 
the apparatus, it would have been helpful to 
print the Greek text complete, given its early 
date and importance. As far as the Syriac 
manuscripts are concerned no indication is 
given of words added supralineally (e.g. 16:8 
in H) or of scribal deletions. In one passage the 
situation in MS H has been misinterpreted : 
at 42:11 C. states that Н reads the voz nihili 
wtdwytky (fol. 31a) ; the last two letters in fact 
simply represent the imprint of the still wet 
ink of the first two letters of fol. 30b: H has 
exactly the same text as N (as Harris-Mingana 
evidently realized). 

The translation and short commentary 
follow the text of each Ode. The (new) trans- 
lation 15 reasonably satisfactory, but there are 
places where it is so loose as to be misleading, 
e.g. 11:23 * There is nothing in it (= Paradise) 
which is barren’: the Syriae bti] would be 
better rendered ‘ useless’ or ‘ unprofitable ' ; 
at 28:6 ‘(I have been set) on his immortal 
side’ for b-kenpaw(hy) d-la hbala 18 definitely 
confusing in view of the theological importance 
of Christ's ‘ side’ in John xix, 84; in v. 11 of 
the same Ode ‘ my injustice’ should be ‘ my 
oppression'. At 38:3 ‘prepare for them 
nonsense ' makes little sense to me: the Syriao 
simply means ‘make them senseless’. C.'s 
horror of the word ' soul’ has also landed him 
in some rather awkward renderings. 

The oommentary is very compact, and is 
centred mostly on philological, rather than 
exegetical, questions. Many Biblical and 
Qumrinio parallela are given, but regrettably 
a number of Biblical allusions (often important 
for the interpretation of a passage) are passed 
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over in silence: for these ono must still consult 
tho Harris-Mingans edition. Given the pres- 
sure on space, it is а pity that dubious oom- 
ments and renderings by earlier translators are 
sometimes singled out in the notes at the 
expense of any real discussion of translation 
problems (o.g. 16:8, where ıt would have been 
helpful to have some sort of comment on how 
the translation was reached). Some of the 
lexical and grammatical notes are musleading 
(e.g. p. 62, n.1; p. 105, n. 4) or even completely 
misguided (thus p. 49, n. 10), and at times there 
18 a serious lack of correspondence between the 
reading adopted in the toxt, the translation, 
and the note (e.g. 33:2). 

From passing remarks in the course of the 
commentary it is olear that C. considers the 
Odes to be very early (late first century), and 
written by a Jewish Christian in Syriac (or 
related dialeot). Since these are important 
claims it is a pity that their case is never argued 
at length in any one place, for the reasons 
given in support of such views in the notes on 
individual passages are often quite un- 
convinomg. Before Greek can be finally ruled 
out as the original language the following 
points need to be taken into consideration: in 
7:3 the Syriac has m'addrana ’it И l-marya 
‘I have the Lord as a helper’; the con- 
struction with lamedh is without parallel 
except in (late) translation literature, where 
it И is taken as a syntactic unit equivalent to 
xw, and the Greek object, instead of becoming 
subject in Syriac (as normal), 1s mechanically 
introduced by lamedh. At 11:12 the Syriac 
men l'ai'anihan(y) corresponds to dvelwomolycey 
ue in the Bodmer papyrus: if Syro is 
the original, the Greek has failed to represent 
‘from above’, but if Greek 18, then men l'al 
wil eorrespond to the compound dva- (pro- 
perly ‘again’, not ‘from above’, but some- 
times so rendered in Syriac translation litera- 
ture, e.g. Clem. Rec., p. 148, l. 28, whero men 
l'al tailed translates dvayevvgfeís) ; if this 
18 the case, the Syriac "nyhny of 11:12 should 
probably be corrected to 'Ayay ' * brought me 
to life’. Finally it must be remembered that 
the Odes are transmitted both in Syriac and 
in the Graeco-Latin world in conjunction with 
the Psalms of Solomon, where the Syriac is 
definitely & translation from the Greek; more- 
over, where the Greek vocabulary of Ode 11 
overlaps with that of the Psalms of Solomon, 
the Syriac will be found to use the same word 
in both Odes and Psalms in all cases but one. 

From the above remarks it will be seen that 
Charlesworth’s edition suffers from certain 
defects, but it seems hkely that it will neverthe- 
less quickly take its place as the most con- 
venient edition of the Odes available. 

The work ends with a useful bibliography. 

SEBASTIAN BROOK 
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A. J. Cameron: Abid Dharr al-Ghifárt : 


an examination of his image in the 
hagiography of Islam. (Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, New Series, Vol. xurr.) 
xv, 175 pp. London: Luzac and Co. 
Ltd. for the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1973. 


A study of the curious personage of Abi 
Dharr ıs certainly necessary, but this book 
falls far short in its execution of how one con- 
ceives the subjeot should be treated. From the 
outset it is obvious that Dr. Cameron is un- 
familiar with the Arabian background and 
his approach unrealistic. He accepts uncriti- 
cally the religious interpretation of Abi 
Dharr’s actions whereas the general 1mpression 
the texts convey is that of a typical brigand 
tribesman in youth who turned into the 
type of soldiery who were eventually to 
murder *"Uthmün, mainly because they disliked 
his way of disposing of the plunder from the 
conquered territories. What is surprising is 
that Abü Dharr should havo been turned into 
a saintly figure like persons of low social degree 
such as Salman al-Fárist, Miqdid b. al-Aswad 
(a Аай] from outside Mecca), and ‘Ammir 
b. Yasir who was a mawlá or client—the trans- 
lation ‘ freedman ' 18 not really valid. Perhaps 
а brigand, even if a tribesman, was of little 
account in early Islam, but Dr. Cameron does 
not attempt to deal with the essential issue of 
Abii Dharr’s social standmg in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. It is obvious that most Баһ 
worthies, among them ‘As companions who 
became virtual saints, were of inferior social 
standing, which presumably gavethem a certain 
ideological appeal in the early centuries of 
Islam. 

As both text and bibliography reveal, ths 
volume takes no account of modern research. 
For example Marsden Jones's useful edition of 
al-Wügidi's Maghaüzi does not seem to have 
been used but only Wellhausen. Moreover 
few today would esteem Sir William Muir's 
opinions very highly though his books have 
their uses; and, eminent scholar as he was, 
it seems hardly worth quoting E. G. Browne's 
conventional treatment of Abii Pharr. The 
bibliography contains more than a few 
references that are hardly relevant. 

There are frequent indications that the 
writer has not correctly understood the Arabic 
of texta he quotes, eg. in the translation of 
Balädhuri (p. 79) where ‘the vices of those 
who have forssken God's commandments ' 
should read, ‘stop me from blaming those 
who ...'. Nor does Balädhuri in this passage 
say anything about ‘ funds from the treasury ', 
and maktab is more hkely to mean the place 
where Abū Dharr was registered/enrolled 
rather than ‘station’. Balädhuri and Tabarf 
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are averred to betray their pro-'Alid proolivity, 
and Balüdhurl is said to be inimical іо "Uthmán 
and Mu'&wiyah—this last is at least an over- 
statement. Why should Ibn Hishám's notes 
on Ibn Isháq be of little use as coming largely 
from Abū ‘Ubaidah—if indeed they do? 

Some of the writer’s historical statements 
are dubious. That Quraigh bitterly persecuted 
Muhammad in the early days of his mission 
(p. 81) is doubtless the Islamic viewpoint, but 
in reading the Sirah objectively one is im- 
preesed with their forbearance for so long 
towards one во opposed to their interests as 
Muhammad. Who are the ‘ party of the pious 
opposed to ‘Uthmän’s régime’ (p. 2)? His 
opponente seem mostly to have taken him to 
task on worldly matters in which ‘Uthmän 
could at least claim precedente, in some cases 
in the Prophet’s own actions. It seems strange 
to allude to Abū Dharr's controversy with ' the 
seoularisers of tho theocracy ' for ‘Uthmän and 
his Umaiyad contemporaries are often all of 
the theocratic house of ‘Abd Man&f. Discussing 
* the mosque/al-Ka'bah ’, Cameron asserta that 
at this time the Ka'bah was not а mosque, 
ignoring the fact that masjid, & place of pros- 
tration, is a pre-Islamic word and the area 
around the Ka'bah could be во described. To 
deduce (p. 11) from Ibn Ishaq (Guillaume, 
494) that Muhammad did not even know in 
which district the Bani Ghifar dwelt is hardly 
borne out by the text. It seems more likely 
that he merely did not know of a certain route 
through ther territory, and of cours а 
detailed knowledge of tribes is essential to the 
equipment of an Arabian leader. "There are 
some curious ideas of the writer's on imäms 
and prayer-leaders (p. 29). 

This study is both unreliable and badly 
presented. What one would have expeoted ig 
a critical essay attempting to distinguish such 
factual basis as there is for the biography of 
Abü Dharr and the cause and trends of the 
legend that accumulated around his person. 
In our day protagonists of the view that Islam 
is ‘sociahst ’ find in Ње Abit Dharr legend 
some colour for such an assertion; in the first 
century or 80 of Islam he seems to have been 
used as в sort of lay figure upon whioh to clothe 
anti-Umaiyad propaganda. At least this book 
does cast some doubt on the idealized figure of 
Abü Dharr but its most useful feature is simply 
в summary of the biographical material from 
the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, followed by that 
extracted from Bukhari’s Sahih and other 
sources. 

The following slips are to be corrected: 
p. 15 bahsh is not ‘ mastic’ but the ordinary 
dóm palm, the sweet pericarp of which is 
eaten; p. 29 read musallä for mugallah (1); 
р. 59 read Yuhanné for Yabann&; and else. 
where maküw-in, not mikdw-in, ‘irons’. It 
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seems & strange idea that the conduit con- 
structed by Zubaidah and stil in use today 
could have been meant to replace Zamzam and 
that propaganda was needed for Zamzam, а 
well the water of which was not drunk in 
Islamic times so much for its taste (which is 
said to be brackish) but for barakah! 
В. B. SERJEANT 


URSULA SEZGIN: Abi Mihnaf: ein 
Beitrag zur Historiographie der umat- 
yadischen Гей. xi, 251 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1971. Guilders 68. 


In her Beitrag on the historiography of the 
Umaiyad period Ursula Sezgin treata of an 
author and topic of major significance in early 
Islamic history. From first sight one perceives 
that much careful research has gone into the 
produotion of this volume. In her prefaoe we 
learn that Mrs. Sezgin's initial impulse to con- 
cern herself with Abü Mikhnaf arose from the 
discovery of & MS of mixed contents (Saib 
5418) at Ankara, entitled Kitab al-ghärät, long 
known to us by citation in Arab historians— 
surely a precious work since Abii Mikhnaf died 
in 157/775 and is thought to have been born 
probably as early as 70/689. It seems he was 
a Küfan, and three of his books are already 
known to exist in MS form. Naturally Mrs. 
Sezgin was immediately confronted with & 
number of questions (p. 2) as, for example, 
how the material oited by Arab authors and 
attributed to Abū Mikhnaf agrees with the 
newly found MS version, as well as many other 
problems besides. 

The Betirag commences by surveying the 
existing studies on Abū Mikhnaf from 
Wüstenfeld, Brünnow, and Wellhausen, to van 
Arendonk and Petersen. In disoussing ways 
to a new investigation she quotes Nabia Abbott 
as accepting the works of the compilers of 
early history as basically authentic and not 
forged, although this is ‘not to be equated 
with scientific reliability or factuality '. This 
view is largely held now though the older 
attitude tending to notions of widespread 
forgery dies hard. She indicates her own main 
sources for her investigation (p. 34) and defines 
the technical terms employed in transmission 
used by the historians, such as eamá', qirä’ah, 
wijddah, and later (pp. 126 and 129) dhakara. 

Abū Mikhnaf is examined ав an informant/ 
authority (Gewthrsemann) of later historians 
like Маз” b. Muzahim and Tabari. For 
example she liste (p. 42) those writings of Abi 
Мпа which are used ав a source of Tabari’s 
‘Annals’, She disousses the Kitab Siffin of 
Abi Mikhnaf and the work of the same title 
by Nasr b. Murähim, and Abū Mikhnaf 
and Baladhuri’s Ansäb alashräf and Futûh 
al-buldán. Then again the Kitab al-ghärät is 
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compared with a work of the same title by 
Ibrahim b. Hilal al-Thaqafi which, though not 
separately known from MSS figures in ex- 
cerpts ш Ibn АЫ Hadid’s Sharh nahj al 
balághah, as aleo with several other works in 
which al-Thaqafi quotes Abi Mikhnaf. She 
examines the method of Abu ‘l-Faraj al- 
Isf&hünt who drew upon Abii Mikhnaf in his 
Magätil al-tálibiyin, and draws attention to 
the problem of tendentious reorganization of 
Abi Mikhnaf's writings in historians who 
quote from him. 

A farther chapter embodies the resulta of an 
analysis of the tendds to Abii Mikhnaf in 
Tabarl along with a discussion of various 
aspects of transmission and the transmitters 
of historical information. This important 
chapter also speaks of the inapplicability to the 
historiography of Abii Mikhnaf of Schacht’s 
thesis relating to tendds. Ch. iv lists the 
writings of Abii Mikhnaf where they figure in 
Tabari and the authorities (Gewdhraleute) ated 
by Abii Mikhnaf, from whom the latter drew 
his information. This seems at least to weaken, 
to some extent, Schacht’s dismissal of isnädes. 
Further citations of passages from Abii Mikhnaf 
in early texts are also given. 

The new Ankara MS of the Kitab al-ghärät 
is described (p. 111 f.) in detail and chapter 
headings are given. It is a sixth-century А.Н. 
MS, apparently an abbreviated version of 
the original book. Then follow citations drawn 
from the unabbreviated original which figure 
ın early texta. 

Other aspects of Abū Milkhnaf’s literary 
output with which Mrs. Sezgin deals are the 
Afagtal al-Husain, and some works known by 
citation alone such as his Wag'at Siffin, this 
latter followed by an analysis of the parallel 
work by Nagr b. Muzäbim, eto. There are a 
list of the authorities used by Abü Mikhnaf, a 
bibliography and indexes. 

The importance of Mrs. Sezgin’s thorough 
study, utilizing all researches achieved up to 
date, is obvious. No doubt similar apprecia- 
tions will have to be made of other early 
authorities. The impression one does form 18 
that of the collection of historical data from 
quite early in the first Islamic century; that 
theae were in written form is by no means 
unlikely, for a society that could produce well 
drafted documents such as the Prophet’s 
correspondence and treaties of which the 
authenticity, in all but a few instances, is not 
in doubt, would surely find no difficulty, more 
especially among a leisured milieu, in collecting 
and writing down accounts of historical eventa. 

В. B. SERJEANT 


E. 8. KENNEDY: A commentary upon 
Birünss Kitab tahdid al-amakin, an 
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11th century treatise on mathematical 
geography. хх, 270 pp. Beirut: 
American University of Beirut, 1973. 
$10. 


Abi Rayhàn al-Birüni wrote this book in 
Ghazna after he had been taken there as a 
political prisoner by Sultàn Mahmüd in 409/ 
1018 when the latter captured Khwarizm 
where al-Birüni was friend and counsellor to 
Abii 'l-'Abbàa al-Ma'mün. A оору of the work, 
at one time thought to be an autograph, 
exists in Istanbul (MS Sultan Fatıh 3386) 
dated at Ghazna in 416/1025. The aim of the 
book was to determine the geographical 
position of the оңу of Ghazna, in order to 
calculate the direotion of the gibla. The ulti- 
mate aim was probably to gain the favour of 
Sultan Mahmiid, and if this was во, it was suo- 
cessful for al-Birün! retained the favour of 
Mahmiid and also that of his successor Mas'üd 
to whom he later dedicated his famous al- 
Qanûn al-Mas‘idi. 

The Tahdid nihdyat al-amäkin is excellently 
planned.  Al-Birüni begins, after an intro- 
ductory section on certain aspects of geo- 
graphy, with the determination of the latitude 
of a place. He follows on with determinations 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic and with pro- 
blems connected with the relationships between 
local latitude and various co-ordinates of the 
sun's position, Then he discusses determin- 
ations of the differences in longitude between 
two places and so, having found the co- 
ordinates of several places, leads up to the 
calculations of the azimuth of one place from 
another. The final achievement is the azimuth 
of Mecoa, i.e. the direction of the qibla, from 
Ghazna. This was achieved with notable 
precision. Each section of the text is itself 
planned effectively and all possible alternative 
methods known to al-Birünl are given including 
some of which he does not approve. All the 
necessary permutations and combinations of 
two plaoes with respeot to each other, or of & 
place with respect to the sun's position, or the 
position of в lunar eclipse when caloulating 
longitude, are taken into account. These are 
more numerous than are necessary for a 
modern soholar, for al-Birüni was ignorant of 
negative numbers and positions south of the 
equator or south of the ecliptic had to be dealt 
with as separate problems from examples in 
the north, and examples with one place in 
each hemisphere had yet different treatment. 

Al-Birün!'s manuscript is accompanied by 
numerous figures to elucidate the text. 
Although al-Birüni is on the whole clear in his 
desoription, there are places where he fails to 
make sense and the fact that he is unable to 
draw spherical diagrams in perspective makea 
the need of a commentary by a modern mathe- 
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matician imperative for the understanding of 
the text. Al-Birüni himself describes how he 
made diagrams on a large sphere but he could 
not transfer these to the flat page, at least so 
as to make them intelligible to us today. 

The Istanbul manuscript was edited by Dr. 
P. Bulgakov and published by the Cultural 
Department of the Arab League in Cairo in 
1962. Bulgakov then published в Russian 
translation with notes and commentary in 
Tashkent in 1966 (4bu Rethan  Birüni 
Isbrannye proszvedentya, тїї). In 1967 Professor 
Jamil Ali produced & translation in English 
published by the American University of Beirut 
and now an English commentary appears under 
the name of Professor E. S. Kennedy also of 
the American University of Beirut. 

The great importance of Kennedy's work is 
its olarification of al-BIrünl's mathematics with 
the aid of excellent diagrams which really 
explain these problems of spherical geometry. 
In this partioular they are a great improve- 
ment on the diagrams in the Russian commen- 
tary which are often no clearer than those of 
al-Birüni. For instance Kennedy’s diagrams 
show a circle in perspective as an ellipse and 
the Russian produces a figure like a bi-convex 
lens. However Kennedy's book is written by 
a mathematician for mathematicians: the 
seotion numbering, the index of parameters, 
the use of colons, semicolons, and commas with 
numbers for various purposes like separating 
the digits of sexagesimally based numbers, as 
well as the general style and language make it 
a frightening book for the ordinary Arabist, or 
oven geographer to delve into. To the non- 
mathematioan some of these idiosyncrasies 
seem unneoessary like 42;0,35? for what is 
normally expressed as 42° 0’ 35". The latter 
system becomes impossible when ıt comes to 
eighth parte, but at least some erplanation 
should be given. The Russians use ! H III IV V, 
eto., but this is very oumbersome. 

Once the reader has gained the courage to 
involve himself in the mathematical com- 
plexities, this side of the work and the allo- 
cation and drawing of the diagrams are ex- 
cellent and there is no doubt that Kennedy ш 
an expert at interpreting this medieval 
scientiflo method. Only a few minor points 
need be mentioned as leaving the reader in 
doubt. The reviewer would have liked a more 
helpful diagram for the Fakhri sextant, sect. 
28, p. 48. On p. 54 he cannot see that the 
equations ф = 8 + hand ф = 5 — h are correot 
from the sequence of equations shown—surely 
¢ is implied in both cases but even then the 
equations are not olear. Finally on p. 216 
‘KEL is a right angle’ should read ‘KLE’, 
but this may be only a typing error. 

Now to take a look at the book as a wholo 
and its usefulness as a research tool. It is 
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arranged as a set of notes to the text with 
frequent page and line references to the Cairo 
edition so that it can be used with this edition, 
with the English translation of Jamil Ali, or 
even with the Russian translation. The notes, 
however, are arranged under sections which 
are consecutively, but arbitramly numbered 
and given headings corresponding to the con- 
tente of the relevant portion of the text. Tho 
diffoulty—vwhich to the reviewer is a great 
one—is that one cannot see where one note 
ends and the next one begins and hence refer 
baok again from the text or translation to tho 
notes. Usually each new note begins а new 
paragraph, but when one note oarries on into 
а second paragraph, or as in p. 184 two notes 
appear to be in one paragraph, confusion 
reigns. It is very difficult to find if a note 
exista on & point in the text for whioh the 
reader needs clarification. 

There are many notes which do not seem to 
be worthwhile in & work on geographioal 
mathematics—the biographical note on Khalid 
ibn al-Walid is irrelevant: any reference 
work will give this if the reader is interested. 
There are also a few relevant things on which 
this reviewer would have welcomed a note, e.g. 
a brief comment on Indian mathematics and 
its relationship to the work of al-Birüni, a 
comment on the various types of miles—is 
al-Birüni and the commentary using Ptolemaic, 
Arabic, Indian, or English nautical miles? 
AlBirün! himself speaks of an Indian mile as 
if ıt were different from what he normally used. 
But there is no explanation of all this any- 
where. 1 nule (which?) 18 4,000 oubite, 3 miles 
are 1 farsakh and yet elsewhere 16,000 cubits 
are 1 farsakh. Another interesting phenomenon 
unexplained is al-Birüni's strange numbering 
of the stara of the Great Bear (66 :3) ; the 18th, 
19th and 26th stars of the Great Bear. The 
commentary gives UMa. 8 (surely 8 UMa. is 
usual) UMa. y, and UMa. { respectively but 
for what reason and on what authority? One 
would like this followed up. Finally what is 
‘the Yezdegirdian year’ and what is ‘the 
motion of a plumb line towards the center’ 
(86:8). Notes on these would have been far 
more useful than the date of Khälid b. al- 
Waltd's death. 

An Arabist would like to see attached to 
suoh а book as this, adequate notes on the 
technical terms. There is no systematio attempt 
at the technical vocabulary in either Jamil 
Ali’s translation or the Kennedy commentary. 
Thus Ита appears in Kennedy's index at 90 :16 
but is not mentioned in the commentary at all. 
Terms like mayl, majra al-kawkab which are 
explained by Kennedy (p. 119) are not in the 
index and the explanstions are therefore lost 
for ever. If there could not have been à 
separate appendix on teohnical vooabulary at 
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least a full index of the terms dealt with could 
have been provided. 

The indexes are very peculiar. They are not 
specifically indexes to the book in which they 
appear but to the Arabie edition of 1962, the 
English translation, and the commontary 
combined, However, they are very incomplete. 
References are given to page and line of the 
Arabic edition, but in tho commentary only to 
the seotion (often several pages long). The 
alphabetical index explains itself. The index of 
decimal numbers and dates is of some uso but 
why does one want ‘959 June 22’ indexed? 
The reason for an indox of sexagesimal para- 
meters I must leave io the mathematicians, 

A book published by the photographing of 
typewritten sheets is never ideal. The typist 
has done her work well, although the printer- 
photographer has perpetrated errors in the 
table of contents on p. vii and p. ix creating 
& bad impression at the beginning. The symbols 
representing zodiacal signs are presumably 
drawn into the typescript and are not easily 
identifiable. On p. 10 Ibn Ayäs must be Ibn 
Iyüs and Walters on p. 2 should read Wolters. 

On p. 8 the word ai-jadi as Capricorn is 
incorrect, the Pole Star is meant and poseibly 
read as al-juday. This fact can be found in the 
work of Kunitzsch quoted 1n the bibliography. 

So we have a useful and erudite book 
dressed in a very inefficient garb, making it 
very difficult for the ordinary reader to use. 
The real answer waa for Kennedy and Jamil 
Ali to have pooled their resources and written 
one work under their joint names, ie. a 
translation of al.BIrüni's work with notes, 
introduction, and indexes. The notes could 
then have been numbered and superscript 
numbers given in the translation. Notes on 
technical vocabulary, toxtual emendations 
(Kennedy has done these well where they ocour 
(p. 34)), and similar things would have fitted in 
naturally under such a form. 

On the other hand Kennedy begins to write 
a series of summaries towards the end of the 
volume instead of explanatory notes to parti- 
oular passages. Pp. 195—7 and again pp. 214-15 
are in this form as is the folding plate opposite 
p. 208 (why 18 it placed here?) and the final 
oh. xi (pp. 229-33), although part of the last 
is really introductory matter whioh should 
have been at the beginning of the volume. 
These passages are important for the non- 
mathematicien as would be the study of the 
development of qibla determination whioh 
Kennedy contemplates on p. 215. Would it 
not have been better if Kennedy had written 
a study on al-Birünr's geographical matho- 
matics which could have been read in its own 
right. albeit with copious references to the 
text and/or the translation if necessary? 

G. R. TIBBETTS 
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Manrrep РкоттїлОн: Die Terminolo- 
gie Ibn ‘Arabis im ' Kitab wasa^l 
as-s@il’ des Ibn Saudakin. Text, Uber- 
setzung und Analyse. (Islamkundliche 
Untersuchungen, Bd. 19.) [vii], 204, 60, 
[1] pp., 3 plates. Freiburg im Breisgau : 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1973. DM. 26. 
Ibn Saudakin, a prominent member of Ibn 

*Arab?'s circle for at least the last 35 years of 

the shaykh's life, wrote commentaries on 

sevoral of his master's works and colleoted his 
sayings. Ofthe latter genre there exist at least 
three different opuscula in seven MSS (of. 
рр. 6-16 on Ibn Saudakin and his writings). 

Profitlioh has edited (from two MSS) and 

studied the longest of these, Wasd'sl (or 

Май: of. p. 15) al-sa’sl, a loose sequence of 

recorded pronouncements of Ibn ‘ArabPs, 

touching on a wide range of crucial themes. 

He has produced a good text and a helpful 

translation (though a sentence of the form 

kullu shay'in yaf‘alu kadha fa-hwwa kadhd 
should not be translated ‘every thing does 
such and such; and it is so and so’, but rather, 

‘every thing which does such and such is so 

and so': $30, p. 22 [text]/122 [trl.]; §51, 

p. 32/171). The introductory study is devoted 

to the elucidation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s termuology. 

In three chapters, centring on the concepts 

of knowledge, the soul, and being, Piofitlich 

disoussess related terms in their various con- 
texts, thus creating & solid foundation for his 
translation and а useful concordance of re- 
levant passages (many quotations from Ibn 

‘Arabi and other Süfi writers in the footnotes ; 

index of terms discussed, pp. 200-4). 

Despite his declared intention (p. 24) to 
confine himself to his text and related pass- 
ages, he allows himself to get entangled in the 
complexities of the more distant Ideenhinter- 
grund. Attempting to say too much in too 
little space, he is given to an excessive use of 
labels, both systematic (e.g. ‘ Innatismus’, 
* Konventionalismus’, p. 46) and historical, 
which are neither necessarily self-explanatory 
nor illuminating. Evon a comparatively 
innocuous phrase like ‘the Plotinian concopt 
of God as absolute unity (p. 141) takes far 
too many things for granted. If the author 
has to bring in Plotinus he owes his reader an 
explanation of that ' Plotinian concept’ and 
ita impact on subsequent thinkers. Similarly, 
if he has to allude to the Christian Logoslehre 
(pp. 76, 86; exphoitly p. 129) he should 
explain that doctrine and justify his decision 
to translate amr ‘command’ as Logos ($4, 
p. 147). Here he relies on Nyberg's venerable 
study (Kleinere Schriften des ibn al-‘Arabi, 
1919), where there is an exposition of the 
similarities between certain ideas of Ibn 
‘Arabls and the doctrine of the divine logos 
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in the theology of Eastern Christianity. In 
trying to condense the message, Profithoh 
overstrains his own and his reader's powers of 
digestion. For example his talk of ‘ logisohes, 
Früher ' and ‘ logisohes Sein ’ (p. 103) remains 
unintelligible until we return to Nyberg’s pages 
where, in deliberate reference to the doctrine 
of the divine logos, the adjective ‘ logisoh ° is 
used in an ad hoc meaning of ‘ belonging to the 
divine logos’, і.е. ‘in God's mind’. 

There is a tendenoy for Profitlich's analysis 
to evaporate in generalities. His preocoupation 
with general ideag leaves him little time and 
energy for the difficulties of partioular argu- 
menta. For example, 839, p. 26: ilam anna 
'I-mawjüda ’l-muhdatha laysa huwa mawjüdan 
bi-nafsiht bal huwa mawjüdun bi-ghayrihi, wa-la 
budda min nisbatin bayna hadha "Lamri 
'I-mubdathi wa-bayna müujidihi. To say, as 
Profitlich does (p. 118), that müj does not 
fit into the context (he would like to see wujüd 
instead) is to miss the point. Ibn ‘Arabi seems 
to argue that the passive participle muhdath, 
characterizing something as в recipient of 
action, presupposes an agent, to be char- 
acterized by an active participle, in this oase : 
miljid. To say, the argument continues, that 
something is a maf'&l of a fa‘il is to say that 
there is a relation between the two. This rela- 
tion is described as athar, tawajjuh, and gadar 
in the remainder of the paragraph (where the 
translation is unsatisfactory). §52, p. 33/171: 
Ibn ‘Arabi points out that thinking of al-haqq 
leads to unity (jam‘iyya)—‘ as in a cone, which 
18 wide at the bottom and narrow at the top: 
you descend from many (kathra) to one 
(wahda)’. In contradiction to the text, 
Profitlich suggests that Ibn ‘Arabi is visualizing 
the cone upside down (p. 132, n. 7). It may 
seem paradoxical on the face of it, but the base 
evidently stands for the one and the point for 
the many (unless we simply want to read, say, 
talaraggä ‘ you ascend ’ instead of tansilu ‘ you 
descend’). If the simile is to work, Ibn ‘Arabi 
must be thinking of all the cones that can be 
erected over a single base: descending, the 
multiplicity of pointe collects into the unity of 
the base. On this assumption, the simile of 
the oone would illuminate the connexion in Ibn 
‘Arabl’s mind between wahda and jam'iyya. 
$18, p. 15/157: wa 'La'má innamä huwa 
nügirun ilā zulmati 'Lma's 'lladhi nazala fi 
‘aynthi. Docs‘ das Wasser, das in seine Augen 
gestiegen ist’ mean anything in this context 
(the German phrase suggests ‘tears ’)? Is it 
not probable that Ibn ‘Arabi is thinking of 
alma’ in the medical sense of ‘ cataract’ 
(of. M. Meyerhof, The book of the ten treatises on 
the eye ascribed to Hunain thn Ishaq, Cairo, 
1928, 201, s.v. ma’; р. 101, 1. 11, yansilu fi 
*aynihi '1-та?)ї 

It might be argued that by taokling these 
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and similar minor riddles Profitlich could have 

done more to help us understand the text than 

by trying to give us all the theories behind it. 
¥. W. ZIMMERMANN 


Yves Marquer: La philosophie des 
Ihwān al-Safa’: de Dieu à l’homme. 
[ii], lxi, 680 pp. [Lille]: Service de 
Reproduction des Théses, Université 
de Lille, 1973. 

Yves Marquer: La philosophie des 
Ihwan as-Safa : VImam et la société, 
(Université de Dakar: Faculté des 
Lettres et Sciences Humaines. Dé- 
partement d’Arabe. Travaux et 
Documents, No. 1.) [i], 278 pp. 
[Dakar : Université de Dakar], 1973. 


Since 1961 Marquet has published eight 
articles on ‘ The concept of ... 1n the epistles 
of the Ykhwän al-Safé’’ and ‘The Ikhwün 
and ...’, and has contributed the article 
*Ikhwün al-Baf&'' to the new Encyclopaedia 
of Islam. This last has been savagely criticized 
by the late M. Plessner (Israel Oriental Studies, 
п, 1972, 353-61). Plessner castigates (а) the 
Bhortcominge in Marquet's account of the 
sources of the Rasa’tl, (b) his disregard for 
previous research in general and, in partioular, 
S. M. Stern’s assessment of the Has il as a 
work outside the mainstream of contemporary 
Ismi‘ihsm. It must be said at once that the 
publication of Marquet’s basio and compre- 
hensive account of the philosophy of the 
Rasa’il does little to allay such criticisms. 
It has been summed up in advance by the EI 
article and the reader of Marquet's other 
artioles stands to gain little from reading the 
book as well (the two volumes together form 
a single work in three parts). 

'To be fair, the present work is less vulner- 
able to Plessner’s oriticisms than the HI 
article since it tries to argue a case rather than 
to inform. Ite thesis (De Dieu à l'homme, 
pp.1v ff.; L'Imüm et la société, 272 ff.) is that 
the Ras&'il incorporate the earliest compre- 
hensive body of Ism&'ili doctrine, drawn up 
in the ninth oentury by the highest officials of 
the movement, possbly even by an Imüm, 
under the influenoe of the so-oalled Sabians 
of Harrän. The bulk of the proof lies in a 
systematio account of the theories of the 
Rasä'il, designed to demonstrate that it makes 
sense to interpret them as a document of pre- 
Fatimid Ismü'iliam. Although one may reject 
this proof for ite apparent ciroularity, it is with 
the exegetical part that the achievement of the 
book reete. By translating, paraphrasing, and 
discussing countless passages (unfortunately, 
there is no index), Marquet has certainly made 
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progress in the art of reading the Rasd’sl. 
Moreover, he has accomplished the task that 
remained after Stern had shown (Islamic 
Culture, xx, 4, 1946) that, according to reliable 
contemporaries, the authors of the Rasd’st 
were IgmA'ilis: he has colleoted corroborating 
internal evidence and given a detailed acoount 
of the authors’ Ismä‘ilism, 

The major obstacle to Marquet’s theais 18, 
of course, the faot (established by Stern and 
accepted by Marquet) that the Rasd’il were 
written not too long before 981. One of the 
considerations which led Stern to argue that 
they do not express the official Ism&'ili doctrine 
of their time was that the supposed Imüm- 
author, described in them as unknown except 
to a small circle of intimates, could not have 
been the Fütimid oaliph of the day (Islamic 
Studies, ш, 4, 1904, 421). Therefore, whoever 
wants to hold on to the Rasë’il as an official 
document is forced to postulate an earlier 
version dating from before 900 (beginning of 
the Fatimid caliphate ın North Africa). 
Marquet puts forward two argumenta in sup- 
port of such an earlier version. 

(1) There are certain irregularities in the 
arrangement of the existing version, which he 
thinks were caused by rearrangements and 
additions made by the known authors to the 
hypothetical proto-Rasa’tl. Ріеввпег has 
already rejected this argument (art. cit., 357). 
It may be added that some of the disorepanoies 
noted by Marquet seem attributable to sloppy 
compiling of sources rather than sloppy 
editing. Ја drawing up their catalogue of 
disciplines (De Dieu à l'homme, 442 ff), the 
authors of the Rasd’il compiled several intro- 
ductory works in the vein of late Greek 
prolegomena to philosophy, tacking on some 
disciplines that had no place in the traditional 
syllabus, such as geography and ‘traits of 
character’ (op. oit., 463 f), ie. Galen's FF 
*Lakhlag (cf. Plessner, 356) or a discipline based 
upon it. Obviously, there is plenty of scope 
for inconsistenoy in such a procedure. 

(2) The second argument is too involved to 
have been stated in the EI (‘ Lee cyolea de la 
souveraineté selon les épîtres des Ihwān al- 
Safa’’, Studia Islamica, xxxvi, 1972, 47-69, 
and the corresponding chapter in L’Iman ei la 
société, 21 ff.). It reopens the issue of the 
prediction in the Rasõ’' of an impending 
success for ‘the cause’, which Casanova, 
inspired by de Goeje, once related to the 
astrologically important conjunction of Saturn 
and Jupiter in 1047. A careful reconstruction 
of the astrological scheme of the £asa'*il leads 
Marquet to the conclusion that the prediction 
was for the conjunction year 928. Whatever 
the merits of the reconstruction, it is hard to 
acoept Marquet’s final conclusion that because 
the Fatimid victory of 908 was the only con- 
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spicnous success for the [smal cause any- 
where near 928, the hypothetical proto- 
Каз Й must have been composed before that 
date. If there was an early version with a 
prediction for 928, this would rather seem to 
argue against a connexion between the pre- 
Fatimid campaigners and the Rasä'. The 
whole point of de Goeje's exeursus on the 
importance of astrology for medieval history 
and, in particular, the Iamé‘ili movement 
(Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain ei les 
Fatimides, Leiden, 1880, 113 ff.) was that 
people made, and acted upon, exact pre- 
dictions. Now a forecast in, say, 907 of a 
success for 928 would not have reaulted in а 
major effort in 900. If the timing of the 
Fatimid campaigns was astrologically inspired 
their calculations (de Goeje, 122) must have 
been somewhat different from those of the 
Ikhwün. The Qarmatians of al-Bahrayn, on 
the other hand, firmly believed that the year 
928 would bring the Mahdi (Madelung, HJ, 
second ed., Iv, 198b; Der Islam, xxxiv, 1050, 
15-82). It was not, however, а Fatimid caliph 
they had in mind; for they accepted an 
impostor a little later (ibid.; Stern, BSOAS, 
ххщш, 1, 1960, 69). Marquet has pointed out 
(Studia Islamica, xxxvi, 1972, 68) that the 
theory of the Rasa’il gives a highly schematio 
and idealized picture of history (more con- 
firmation for Stern’s assessment of ther 
philosophy as ‘ utopian Ismé‘iliam’, Islamic 
Studies, riz, 4, 1964, 421). It follows, surely, 
that since the scheme does not reflect history 
at all exactly, historical deductions cannot be 
made from it. But if we had to accept that 
there is in the Rasd'il a prediction of success 
for vaguely the first half of the tenth oentury, 
this would most easily be interpreted as a 
rather indifferent vaticintum ex eventu. The 
authors did not have to accept the Fatimids 
as the true Imäâms to consider their progress 
as a success for the Таша cause. Exit the 
second argument. It has not, after all, been 
proved ‘sans conteste que les épîtres des 
“ Frères de la Pureté ” sont bien le plus ancien 
exposé d'ensemble de la doctrine iamatilienne ' 
(L'Imäm et la société, 272). 

In order to do stimulating research on the 
Кай”, one does not have to prove that they 
are the central document of early 1smá'ilism. 
A large part of Marquet's research has been 
dedicated to the Sabian connexion. This is 
more promising ground : e.g. he has looked up 
the Kitab al-Ustutäs, a Hermetic treatise from 
which the Рат” quote and which survives 
independently (M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und 
Gehetmwissenschafien im Islam, Leiden, 1972, 
375), and has found in it an astrological model 
for the Ikhwün's curious concept of the cycle 
of seven millennia, each ushered in by another 
prophet (L'Imüm et al socidié, 25 .). It will 
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be interesting to know his proof of the 
Harränian origin of this treatise, which he 
promises to give in a forthcoming study on 
quotations and references in the Rasd'il, a 
kind of study which is needed and which will 
be welcomed by all. 

F. W. ZIMMERMANN 


GERHARD Enpress (ed. and tr): 
Proclus arabus: zwanzig Abschnitte 
aus der Institutio theologica in arabi- 
scher Übersetzung. (Beiruter Texte 
und Studien, Bd. 10.) 348, 90, 
[12] pp. Beirut: in Kommission bei 
Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, 
1973. DM 58. 


This book contains the Arabic tert, with в 
German translation, of a selection of pro- 
positions from Proclus’ * Elementa of theology’. 
The full seleotion is preserved only in the 
fifteenth-century manuscript Carullah 1279; 
parta of it are to be found in & number of other 
MSS. This is the first time the selection has 
been published. Other parts of Proclus 
“Elements of theology’ were known in the 
Arabio tradition through the free paraphrase 
of a different set of propositions (only one of 
which is common to the two works) in the so- 
called Liber de causis, attributed like the pre- 
sent work to Aristotle. 

Out of this edition Endress has developed 
what is rather like a two-part detective story 
to follow up two related problems that arise 
ont of the text, first the identity of the Arab 
translator, said to be Aba ‘Uthmän al- 
Dimashqf in some of the incomplete MSS, and 
secondly the reason why Proolus’ work has not 
only been attributed to Aristotle but also 
doctored in ite transmission. 

The first part of Endress’s story is very much 
& continuation of the work on comparative 
translating teohniques whioh he did for his 
dootoral thesis and which was published in 
Frankfurt in 1966, Die arabischen Übersel- 
rungen von Aristoteles’ Schrift ‘De caelo '. Like 
this the present work contains an Arabic 
Greek/Greok-Arabic glossary of terminology 
&nd also & more detailed analysis of the 
language of a number of early translations to 
serve as a basis for dating this present trans- 
lation. In addition to ite other virtues, this 
makes the book an effective handbook for 
studying the development of & philosophical 
vocabulary in Arabic. Together with Richard 
Walzer’s articles on early translations of 
Aristotle and Maurice Bouyges’ edition of the 
Metaphysics, there is now a respectable amount 
of materiel in this fleld. 

From this compilation of linguistio evidence 
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Endress demonstrates that this Proclus trans- 
lation must belong to the early school of trans- 
lators living around the time of al-Kindi and 
cannot have been by Abii ‘Uthmän al- 
Dimashgi, the tenth-century Baghdäd trans- 
lator and physician who is credited with ita 
translation by a number of those MSS con- 
taining propositions 15-17. (The main 
Carullah MS does not give the name of any 
translator; nor is any other translator’s name 
mentioned by any of the other MSS.) Endrees 
also points to a number of passages in al- 
Kindi's Prima philosophia whioh botray a close 
similarity with this text. As far as the language 
and style of translation is concerned he shows 
that there are close parallels with the work of 
Eustathius (the translator of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics), Ibn Né&‘ima (of the so-called 
‘Theology’ of Aristotle), and Ibn al-Bitriq 
(of the De caelo and the epitome of the De 
anima). Of these Endress cautiously suggests 
Ibn al-Bitriq as the only one likely to have been 
capable of the enormities of inoomprehension 
manifest in this text. From the wealth of 
evidence he produces this seems a thoroughly 
reasonable conclusion. 

The other problem which Endress seta out 
to unravel is more complex—that is to strip 
away the various disguises which came to 
mask this selection of Proclus in зів Arabic 
version. For a start, like the Liber de causis, 
tho work is attributed to Aristotle; itis given 
as part of his ‘ Theology ’ (the other part being 
the paraphrase of Plotinus) and most of tho 
MSS and the bibliographers say that it was 
edited by Alexander of Aphrodisias, who lived 
some yeara before Proclus. Only Ibn al-Nadim 
seems to have been aware of a ‘ Theology ' by 
Proolus but even if that refers to the present 
work he might simply have been repeating a 
het from an earlier bibliography. Not only 
was Proclus' authorship ignored, his meta- 
physical system was also tampered with. There 
are a number of additions and modifications to 
the original in the Arabio text. 

Endress explains Alexander’s involvement 
as an ecoident of transmission. Five authentio 
tracts by Alexander are located in tho middle 
of the 20 Proolus' propositions. The Arab 
translator could well have muddled the two 
works up knowing that Alexander of Aphro- 
disias was somehow relevant and believing the 
work generally to be the ‘ Theology '. In case 
we do not find this wholly convincing, Endress 
acknowledges the other possibility that the 
names of Alexander and Aristotle were already 
linked with this Proclus’ work in the Greek 
source, as part of the tendenoy evident through- 
out the work to introduce a neo-Aristotelian 
flavour into ib. Alexander was widely known 
in late antiquity for his faithfulness to the 
First Philosopher. 
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As far as the attribution of the work to 
Aristotle goes, Éndress points out that as an 
advocate of the eternity of the world, the 
opponent of John Philoponus, Proclus’ name 
was almost totally obliterated by subsequent 
Christian Neoplatonists, whose interest in 
demonstrating monotheistic principles drew 
them closer to Aristotle, despite his views on 
eternity. It is precisely this mixture of 
Aristotelianigm and Neoplatonism that wo 
find throughout Islamio philosophy. Endress 
takes nothing for granted, however, and pro- 
ceeds to make a careful analysis of the text to 
identify all those places where the original 
text of Proclus has been supplemented, 
modified, or interpreted in some way. The 
terminology of the translation suggests that 
these additions and glosses were for the most 
part by a different, later hand than our early 
translator. Endress does not, however, 
conjecture who thi later hand might have 
been or whether mdeed the reference to Abü 
*"Uthmán al-Dimashqi might offer any clue 
(which seems unhkely). Ho takes it for granted 
that those interpretations are not the inspi- 
ration of this Arab hand but go back to & Greek 
source. His evidence 18 largely the straight 
transliteration of xardpaais in Proposition 
167А and the fact that the substance and 
wording of the interpretation are familar in 
later Greek philosophy. The actual selection 
itself (assuming that to have been made before 
the translation into Arabic) also suggests this 
18 likely. Whencver these additions were made, 
however, they clearly follow a familiar tradition, 
attempting to smooth out those features of 
Proclus’ theology which were inconsistent with 
the monotheism of Christian Neoplatonists 
like Philoponus, Pseudo-Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, and John of Damascus. Endress has 
a fascinating section showing how Proolus’ 
rather complex refinement of Plotinus’ second 
hypostasis, whereby Being and Intelligence 
are subordmated to the Onc, 18 revised (rather 
crudely) so that, m our text, tho firat and 
second hypostases nre merged. The One is 
Pure Being and Intellect and by intelligizing 
itself brings into operation the First Cause. 
Tho wey in which the selection was made 
algo ensured that Proclus’ Qetar éváBes were 
diopped; this left a tripartite system, remini- 
scent of middle Platoniste like Albinus, of the 
One, spiritual forms (ideas), and material 
forms. At the samo time Endress sees clear 
signs in the treatment of the One as an un- 
moved mover and in the distinotion drawn 
between Piime and secondary matter of a 
systematic attempt to introduce Aristotelian 
concepts into this ‘Theology’. In this he 
sees the influence of the tradition of Ammonius, 
Porphyry, Damascius, and Simplicius. 

The evidence which Endress has put to- 
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gether to trace through the ramifioations of 
the tradition is clear enough and provides a 
very interesting example of the way in whioh 
conflicts or complexities in late Greek thought 
had been smoothed out in their Arabie 
versions. The question 15, of course, when did 
this happen? 

On the assumption that the main initiative 
for the transformation of lus wnting came 
from the teaching of Pbiloponus, Endress 
points out it must have happened after the 
closing of the Academy by Justinian in A.D. 
529 when Philoponus was writing his attack 
on Ргосіов De aeternitate mundi.  Endress 
hinta at the possibihty that the synthesis of 
Aristotle, Plato, and monothestio theology 
could be a product of Harrän. Clearly it is a 
possibilty but what I find difficult to under- 
stand—and it is a problem to which Endress 
does not seem to address himsolf—is why if 
the modifications to the Proolus text go back 
to the Greek tradition they were not in the 
original Arabio translation but were added by 
а later hand. Of course it is clear the various 
translations themselves came from different 
Christian doctrines and яо from different 
scholarly traditions; but in that case what 
Greek or Syriac text of Proclus was it which 
the Christian translators in the time of al- 
Kindi were using for their Arabio version? 
Was it the same selection of propositions as we 
find in the Carullah MS? The inspiration for 
the modifications seems so clearly to have been 
a Christian one that it is precisely the Syrian 
Christians like Ibn al-Bitriq whom one would 
have expeoted to have the expurgated version. 
Harrän by contrast, that shadowy place of 
astrologers and odd Helleniste, would hardly 
seem to have the same interest in trans- 
mogrifying Proclus’ views on the One. I think 
this is an area where ıt would have been inter- 
esting to take what is by any stendards an 
excellent work on translation techniques more 
into the realm of speculation. 


VIVIAN BROWN 


Dowarp R. Har (ir): The book of 
knowledge of ingenious mechanical 
devices (Kitab fi ma'rifat al-hiyal al- 
handasiyya), by Ibn al-Razedz al- 
Jazari. xxv, 285 pp. Dordrecht, 
Boston: D. Reidel Publishing Co., 
[91974]. Guilders 240. 


Very httle has been written or published on 
Mushm medieval technology, and what has 
is not very enlightening. For the reader who 
desires to delve into this subjeot, articles in 
obsoure journals on detached aspeota of tho 
subject are all that are to be found. It is 
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therefore welcome to receive a complete trans- 
lation, with adequate engineering notes, of the 
book on Atyal by Ibn al-Razzüz al-Jazart. 

Arab engineers seem to have felt no need to 
write books about the construction of bridges 
and canals, which we know they were capable 
of building. They do, however, go into great 
detail about ingenious machines (higal) such 
as olooks and automatic fountains in which 
finicky mechanisms—reeembling the creations 
of Heath Robinson—play a dominant part. 
From the emphasis given to these by Arab 
writers, they must have been regarded as the 
height of Arab engineering science. 

Al-Jazari’s book was the culmination of this 
tradition of literature. Much of it was refine- 
ment and adaptation of earlier work often 
based ultimately on Greek writers. Muslim 
interest in his work lasted into the nineteenth 
centary but no real development is apparent 
after him, later authors being mere plagiarists. 

Studies have been published on some of 
al-Jazari’s predecessors and he himself has been 
studied before by Wiedermann and Hauser, 
whose work is not exhaustive and is very 
difficult of access, and again by Coomara- 
swamy, who wrote only from the viewpoint of 
the historian of art. 

Al-Jazarl was a practical engineer in the 
service of the Artüqid dynasty of Diyür Bakr 
at the end of the twelfth Christian century. 
He was в orafteman in his own right and was 
very proud of the fact, as his book olearly 
shows. One feels from reading it that he was 
more interested in the craftsmanship necessary 
to construct the devices than in the technology 
which lay behind them. His work excels in 
dealing with the minute details of construction 
right down to the actual methods of grinding 
valves and bearings, and to the elaborate 
painting and polishing which he recommends. 
His machines are often assembled by trial and 
error rather than by theoretical caloulation. 
Scales are calibrated in this way: a typical 
example is the shaping of the simple clock for 
the sultan (category I, no. 5), where the cali- 
bration is all done by practising on the proto- 
type and not theoretically worked out. He is 
frightened lest one of the minor human figures 
attached to one of his mechaniams should tilt 
because it is improperly balanced. 

Water clooks and candle clocks seem to be 
al-Jazari’s forte, for here we have a ' gadget’ of 
intricate construction which has в really im- 
portant practical use. Water raising machines, 
although economically more important, are not 
given the same loving treatment, although 
al-Jazari is proud of his own improvements to 
these mundane objects. The section on the 
drinking vessels is not so olear and in one or 
two cases, the finished machine could not 
have been very efficient: in fact there is a 
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general falling off of explanatory detail as the 
book prooeeds. Al-Jazari's description of the 
doors differs from the other desoriptions for 
here no working parts are desoribed. It is 
really a description of making the intricate 
decoration but it is interesting to us as it gives 
details of metal-oasting techniques and hence 
shows & glimpse of more serious engineering 
capabilities. 

It is interesting to note the soientiflo prinoi- 
ples applied by al.Jazar! and the Arabs of 
lus time as shown in this book. Gravity seems 
to be the main motive force—a falling weight 
or float in a slowly emptying chamber or a 
sinking float (larjahar) are usual. In the olooka, 
the whole apparatus which seems во Heath. 
Robinson-like is necessary for the funotioning 
of the instrument; each section when set in 
motion in turn aotivates the next seotion. The 
falling balls are sometimes only used for sound 
effeots, but even these in the elephant olook 
cause the float to empty and in one of the 
candle clocks they operate the wick trimmer. 
A long list of interesting applications of 
engineering principles is mentioned by Dr. Hill 
in his notes, some most unexpected, e.g. the 
paddle wheel, cogwheels, revolving ahafta, 
horizontally opposed cylinders for reciprocal 
action, true suction pipes as opposed to 
drowned suction pipes, insulation by using a 
double walled vessel, crank in a alot, eto. 
Segmented gears in the water raising machines 
may have been an invention of al-Jazari, and 
the candle clocks may have been mainly a 
development of his. Interesting too is the 
mention of plywood and surprising that springs 
were not more used—the only spring in the 
whole book is ın one of the looks (VI, no. 4). 

The book as al-Jazari wrote it consists of a 
description of 50 devices. These are divided 
very systematically into six categories (anwa‘) 
the first four consisting each of ten sections 
(lit. ‘ specimens’, ashkäl) of one device each, 
and the last two containing five specimens eaoh. 
The actual categories are: I, clocks; П, 
vessels and figures suitable for drinking 
sessions; III, pitchers, basins, and other 
things for handwashing and phlebotomy; 
IV, fountains and perpetual flutes; V, 
machines for raising water, VI, miscellaneous. 
A cursory glance will indicate that al-Jazari 
had some diffioulty is shaping the book this 
way. Some ‘ devices’ are too alike to warrant 
а separate section. The last category is very 
miscellaneous, including the casting of the 
metal doors, protractors, locks, and an extra 
clock which logically should have fitted into 
category I. 

All manuscripts of al-Jazari are accompanied 
by ornate and detailed illustrations which 
have attracted the attentions of historians of 
art. These are lettered, usually adequately by 
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the abjad system of numbering and referred 
to in the text. Some manuscripts, however, 
have a system using а ‘secret alphabet’ for 
the origin of which no explanation is offered 
either by al-Jazari or the editor. They take 
the place of the abjad system and a key is 
given at the end of the manusenpt. It is 
curious, however, that when the illustrations 
use these peouliar signs the text continues to 
refer to them by means of the abjad letters. 
Also the key given on p. 206 does not explain 
all the signs used in the illustrations. 

Hill gives a translation of the text preceded 
by an introduction and followed by notes, 
& bibliography, and an index. I suppose it 
would have been more interesting for an 
Arabist to have the Arabio text inoluded aa 
well; however, the cost would have been 
prohibitive and the editor does apologize for 
not giving it. The translation is illustrated 
throughout by the illustrations from the 
Oxford MS having abjad lettering and if 
necessary Hill has clarified these illustrations 
by including a small sketch containing the 
same transliteration of the abjad system whioh 
he has used throughout the translation. This 
makes it possible for the ordinary reader to 
follow al-Jazari’s work using the original 
drawings to illustrate it. Where this is too 
difficult because of the obscurity of the Arab 
illustration, text, or both, Hill has desembed 
the construction or working of the ‘ device’ 
in the explanatory notes at the end, often 
giving excellent engineering drawings in these 
notes to make the whole orystal clear. Al- 
Jazar! has a habit of repeating his instructions 
although this often helps to olarify difficult 
passages. It is thus refreshing to find Hill’s 
notes always there when they are required and 
conveniently missing when yet another ex- 
planation would seem infuriating. 

The actual translation ig very literal and 
this, if one begins with al-Jazari's own intro- 
duction, gives a very stilted reading of the 
text—all the non-technical portions of the 
translations appear so (e.g. the introductions 
to categories IV, V, and VI). However, in the 
actual descriptions of the ‘devices’ this 
stiffness is not noticeable and the literalness 
probably helps to make the engineering 
sections more lucid. Translation errors are 
fow—-but surely on р. 192 the corners of the 
stars are ‘ out off’ not ‘ sharp’. : 

The reviewer would have found it more 
convenient to have the section headed 
‘General notes’ placed in sequence in the 
introduction and not at the end of the volume. 
A thorough grounding in al-Jazari’s engineering 
and his technological background could then 
have been given in one piece, before the actual 
work was embarked upon. The notes to the 

individual devices logically come at the end of 
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the text. An explanation of al-Jazarf's tech- 
nical terms and comparison with those used 
by other authors appears in the ‘ General 
notes’ and this would be more evident in an 
introduction. An index of these terms would 
have been useful and some explanation of 
why во many of them were non-Arabio. 

There are some places where the combined 
efforts of al-Jazari and Hill still leave the 
description hazy. In fig. 125, the ‘ tent’ jet 
is not very well explained, although it is 
possible to understand as one reads through 
the rest of the material on fountains. The 
perpetual flute, IV, no. 9, seems very difficult, 
especially the understanding of the action and 
its correct operation. Many of the letters 
mentioned in the text here are not given in 
the diagram (even in Hill’s version). The 
synchronization of the weighted soale pans and 
the siphons is very hazy. Hill's comment is 
‘again a very clear drawing’. In fig. 48.1 
(p. 269), unit H must have had а square hole in 
the centre or a groove for unit J to slide in or 
it could not have been turned by unit B. 

The publishers have made a very lavish 
object of the volume and in addition to the 
photographs used to explain the text, there 
is a separate section of 32 paginated plates 
giving variant illustrations from different 
manuscripts. Thus the art historian is catered 
for as well as the Orientalist and the student 
of Muslim technology. The whole volume is 
very impressive but at 96 U.S. dollars is not 
likely to form part of the ordinary scholar's 
private library. 

There are surprisingly few printing errors 
in 80 complicated a volume. The most obvious 
one is the spelling of ma'rifa$ on the dust- 
jacket as two words ma ‘rifat. This is not so 
obvious on the title-page but reappears wher- 
ever the publisher has advertised. Badi‘al- 
Zamän on p. 3 is в similar misjudging of the 
spacing. Apart from this there are a few mis- 
takes due to the fact that the Dutoh printer 
was not sure of his English, e.g. daie for data, 
p. 241; thights for thighs, р. 60; emergy for 
emery, p. 276 ; and the peculiar form nighttime. 
Omissions of diacritical points might be 
expected in guoh a work but the only one I 
have found is on p. 151 in the key diagram 
to the plate where 8 appears for s. [Fig. 51] in 
the text, p. 62, does not refer to the figure 
given. Perhaps the coloured frontispiece could 
have had a legend. An important but minor 
editorial slip ocours on p. 243, 1. 22 (first col.) 
‘ eiroumferenoe ’ should read ' diameter’ and 
just below this fig. 15B should be fig. 1.5B. 


О. E. TIBBETTS 


Amnon COHEN: Palestine in the 18th 
century: patterns of government and 
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administration. (Uriel Heyd Memorial 
Series. xvi, 344 pp. 2 maps. 
Jerusalem: Magnes Press, Hebrew 
University, 1973. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£8.25.) 


This book, a revised version of the author's 
doctoral thesis, is a very detailed study of the 
domination of Shaykh Zahir al.'Umar and 
Ahmad Pasha al-Jazzär. Tho terntories 
which they successively controlled are styled 
‘Palestine’ by the author—a convenient 
short designation, 1 it 18 borne in mind that 
this Palestine was by no means identical with 
the later mandated territory, and that it was 
not a single administrative unit, being con- 
stituted at its greatest extent out of the 
eyálet of Sidon and several sancaks from the 
eyälet ‘of Damascus. The author makes this 
heterogeneous territorial structure very clear 
in his account of the administrative units and 
their development, but confuses the issue by 
the statement that ‘ Palestine in the 18th 
century was divided into ewilets—the Буй 
of Damascus (Sham) and the Hydlct of Sidon’ 
(р. 119), which is inaccurate in two respects, 
and by references (e.g. p. 319) to Palestine as 
© & province ’. 

The work falls into two parts, entitlod 
respectively ‘Government’ and ‘ Admini- 
stration’. The first part 1з essentially oon- 
cerned with the political history of Shaykh 
Z&hir's ascendancy and al-Jazzir's governor- 
ship. Two fairly short sections (pp. 7-29) 
outlne the oareers of the two men and are 
followed by a detailed examination of their 
relations, firsb with the central government 
(pp. 30-77), and secondly with ‘ various local 
factors ' (pp. 78-118), such as the nomads, the 
Zeyädina olan, the Matäwila, and the Druzes. 
The second part is a study of institutions: the 
administrative units (pp. 119-78), the fiscal 
system (pp. 170-269), tho army (pp. 270-92; 
already published in BSOAS, xxxiv, 1971, 
36-55), and ‘the feudal system’ (pp. 293- 
310)—to use the somewhat unsatisfactory 
tem which the author adopte from Gibb and 
Bowen. The sources chiefly utilized aro the 
Ottoman and French archives; these are 
supported by primary materials in Turkish and 
Arabio, and secondary works in these languages 
and also Hebrew and English. 

Here, then, we have a highly analytical 
approach to a wide-ranging and carefully 
studied body of data. This offers problems of 
presentation which the author has not always 
overcome successfully. Institutions and usages 
are alluded to, but not explained or described 
until later. Thus, mälikäne is glossed as ‘the 
right to rule for life’ on p. 21, and havale as 
© promissory note’ on p. 65. We have to wait 
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until pp. 180 ff. and 227 ff. for full explanations 
of these important terms—explanations which 
incidentally reveal the inadequacy of the 
original glosses. In general, since the power of 
Zahir and al.Jazzàr rested essentially upon 
their oontrol and manipulation of the fiscal 
system, it 18 frustrating to read а description 
of their careers before having an account of 
the institutions that gave those careers their 
significance. The picture that emerges is, 
indeed, more complete and weightier than 
anything that has appeared before. The author 
gets behind the conventional and melo- 
dramatic image of Ahmad ‘ the Butcher’, and 
showa us a centralizing autoorat, whose 
measures and methods in some respects 
anticipate those of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha in 
Egypt. This apart, the great value of the book 
lies in its description of the actual working of 
Ottoman administrative and fiscal institutions. 
The author might have enhanced his investi- 
gation by comparison with other parts of 
Ottoman Syria and with Egypt: he lists the 
relevant writings of Abdul-Karim Rafeq, 
Shimon Shamir, and Stanford J. Shaw in his 
bibliography. 

To turn to some miscellaneous points. On 
р. 26, n. 57, the author characterizes as ‘ not 
supported by contemporary evidence, ex- 
tensively documented in the French correspon- 
dence’ the present reviewers account (in 
Egyp and the Fertile Crescent, 131) of al. 
Jazzür's behaviour in the crisis of 1789. This 
account was in fact based on the contemporary 
Arabic chronicler, Haydar Ahmad Shihab, 
Ta'rikh Ahmad Basha al-Jazzar, Beirut, 1955, 
94-5. There is a tiresome sprinkling of typo- 
graphical and other minor errors; among 
theso ‘ Mourtaga d'Hosson' (p. 180 and else- 
where) particularly needs correction. Finally, 
a list of short references would assist the reader. 


T. M. HOLT 


Harvey E. GOLDBERG: Cave dwellers 
and citrus growers: a Jewish com- 
munity in Libya and Israel. xv, 
208 pp., 4 plates. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. £4. 


This is a study of tho social organization of 
an Israeli moshav (co-operative smallhoider’s 
village), whose inhabitants migrated from the 
Gharian mountains of Libya following the for- 
mation of the Isracli state, In Libya, where 
they were mainly artisans and merchants, 
these Jews lived in cave dwellings, while in tho 
moshay they grow citrus fruit—hence the 
book’s title. 

Dr. Goldberg studied the community for a 
year and a half between 1063 and 1965, and 
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his book, parts of which have been published 
previously in article form, is based on the 
resultant Ph.D. thesis. In the earlier ohapters, 
he reconstructs the way of life in the Gharian, 
relates the story of the first 16 years or 80 in 
Israel, and then describes and analyses the 
sooial organization of the community as he 
observed it. In his field-work he used sooro- 
psyohologioal techniques, investigating the 
villagers’ attitudes in some depth, as well as 
the more usual anthropological method of 
participant observation, which he found of 
limited use, probably because he lived some 
miles away from the village during the study. - 

The author is admirably frank about his 
methods of research and analysis. Ho states 
that he had expected to find, and to treat as 
his * problem ', that the villagers were under- 
going ‘ oulture conflict ’, suffering problems of 
upheaval and difficulties of adjustment to thar 
new situation. He found instead very little 
conflict, few problems of adjustment, and con- 
siderable eoonomio success. At the samo time, 
the villagers had to a remarkable extent main- 
tained their traditional social and cultural 
principles, and ın particular continued to be 
united under their former leaders; all this in 
marked contrast to other communities in the 
area, where patrilineage-based factionalism is 
a common feature. Goldberg's book presents 
his analysis and explanation of these findings, 
in & convincing and rigorous if repotitive 
manner. 

The cultural continuity of the village, and 
the stability of its leadership, appear to be 
the result of the following factors. First, in the 
Gharian situation, the shaykh, in his role as 
political ‘ broker’, and the supporting élite 
families, who were more ‘ oriented to the wider 
society ' than the rest of the community were, 
guided the villagers through the unpredictable 
political and economic environment. The 
community thus had an ‘institutionalized 
mechanism for coping with change’, and was 
able to cope successfully with the 
radical technical and economic changes 
oonsequent on migration to Israel. Secondly, 
an egalitarian ethos and the pattern of inter- 
marriage between élite and non-élite families 
prevented the developmont of marked class 
inequalities—indeed the author has some 
difficulty in identifying tho ‘élite ', having to 
develop his own oriteria for defining ite member- 
ship. Thirdly, the Gharian community was 
transplanted almost intact to the new moshav. 
Fourthly, just as the various administrations 
in Libya had left internal village matters in 
tho hands of the shaykh and the élite, so also 
the traditional leaders—in their new roles of 
the moshav committes and officers—were 
allowed by the Israeli authorities to maintain 
control, partioularly as the village was pro- 
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ducing the desired economic resulte. Fifthly, 
the élite families not only continued to be 
those with a more ‘ positive’ attitude to the 
wider society, but also, within the family, 
inculoated these values in their young men, 80 
that the latter are likely to be the next 
generation’s leaders and to perpetuate the 
traditional élite. 

In conclusion, Goldberg oonsiders the 
relevance of his study to a number of theoreti- 
cal issues. He suggests, in partioular, that a 

natural selection ’ approach to social change 
may be fruitful, so long as different levels and 
aspects of the environment aro distinguished, 
exchanges between these and different sub- 
groups of the local community are specifled, 
and the vanability within в angle oulture is 
adequately described. Не feels that this 
perspective helps overcome the shorteomings 
of a funotionalist interpretation. These points 
have perhaps been better made by somo other 
anthropologista, using concepts such ав 
© encapsulation ’ and ‘ transaction ?. 

Goldberg’s argument is usually clear and 
easy to follow, though occasionally there is an 
excess of jargon, and in places two distinct 
terms seam confusingly to refer to a single 
concept; thus, ‘images’ and ‘cultural 
symbols’ (р. 164); ‘ organizational actavities ° 
and ‘ interactional patterns’ (ibid.); and in a 
crucial passage ‘ acculturation ' appears to be 
used interchangeably with ‘ ortentation to the 
wider society ' (146 f.). The numerous statis- 
tical tables are clear and helpful to the argu- 
ment, though sometimes at the risk of over- 
stating obvious conclusions, especially in the 
chapter on youth attitudes; while, on p. 55, 
there can be little significance ın a proportion 
of 2995 (of marriage choices) when the total 
sample ıs only 7. 

The book is well produced, with a fow 
appropriate photographs. Printing or other 
errors are few ; among them may be mentioned 
the following: p. 56, the reference to A. Cohen, 
1965, should be to p. 43, not 411; p. 57, 
*goutheasb' should be ‘southwest’, judging 
from the map; p. 03, the growth of popu- 
Jation from 416 to 809 is by 94% not 10495; 
in table 10, p. 147, the horizontal headings 
‘weak’ and ‘strong’ appear to be reversed. 

These points are not important, and on the 
whole the book is a useful addition to the 
growing body of literature on changing village 
communities in the Middle Rast, and can also 
be recommended to the attention of anyone 
interested in problems of migrant communities. 


RICHARD TAPPER 


law SxgzgT: Muscat and Oman: the end 
of an era. 224 pp., front., 8 plates. 
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London : 
£3.95. 


This book makes delightful reading and is 
strongly to be recommended to those who have 
& general interest in south-east Arabia. Eight 
of the nine chapters are devoted to a geo- 
graphical tour of what is now called the Sul- 
tanate of Oman and it is within this framework 
that the author gradually builds up a general 
picture of the topography and history of the 
country and of its traditional economio, social, 
and political organization. All this is achieved 
with a humour and lightness of touch which 
matches the wrter's remarkable ability to 
evoke the atmosphere of the place he is 
describing: nowhere is this more true than of 
the descriptions of Muscat and Matrah with 
which the book starts. 

One of the disadvantages of this style of 
writing, however, is that objective reporting 
сап on occasion be compromised in the interest 
of the neatly termed phase which may border 
on the glib. A more serious criticism lies in the 
fact that even though the author olearly has a 
real understanding of the peoples of Oman and 
their country, virtually all his background 
material derives from secondary sources (which 
he is not always as metioulous in acknow- 
ledging as he ought to be), and so his analysis 
is sometimes rather superficial. Certainly the 
reader will learn nothing new here about 
Ibüdism, the Imimate, or the peculiarities of 
Omani tribal structure, to say nothing of those 
much misrepresented people, the Shihüh. But 
it would be unfair to carp too much about 
aspects of a book which is presumably not 
meant for serious academic study. 

At least the first eight chapters are not. The 
ninth chapter is very much more profound, for 
here Skeet is writing on Sa‘id b. Taymür and 
what he says represents an original contri- 
bution that will have permanent value for 
understanding how that late unlamented 
sultan governed his country. So his style 
changes and his writing takes on a tone which 
will be famihar to anyone who has read the 
despatches of British officials involved in Omani 
affairs during the last 100 years. As one who 
was in Oman just before Skeet, the reviewer 
found his account of the situation there exact 
and of the psychology of the sultan wholly 
convincing: it is perhaps just as well that he 
holds back on the subject of the attitudes of 
those British officials who were attracted into 
the service of a man, who, incapable of dele- 
gating authority and convinced of his rightness, 
cut himself off from his people and ruled every 
aspeob of their lives by deoree from a remote 
palace in Dhofar. 

Today Sayyid Sa‘id b. Taymi is no more 
and his son now rules a country which he was 
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not even allowed to visit before he came to 
power. However hard and sincerely he works 
at his task he will never be able to bring back 
the opportunities which a more enlightened 
predecessor would have seized to help his 
people make the transition into the modern 
world. Perhaps Sayyid Sa'id genuinely believed 
that he alone understood his people and that by 
isolating them from all the effeote of the out- 
side world he was serving them for the beet; 
but the faot remains that he himself did not 
hesitate to use the power of oil income and of 
modern weapons and communieations to force 
the Omanis into a subjection whioh has vir- ' 
tually no precedent in the country's long 

recorded history. : 

J. ©. WILKINSON 


CHARLES WENDELL: The evolution of 
the Egyptian national image, from its 
origins to Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid. 
xvii, 329 pp. Berkeley, etc.: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1972. $17.50. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £7.90.) 


The present book, offspring of a doctoral 
dissertation submitted at the University of 
California, proposes to describe the road on 
which the socio-political consciousness of 
Muslims has moved from the traditional 
concept of the religious community to the 
modern concept of the secular nation, for 
which the old term umma was retained. The 
author considers the liberal ideas of Ahmad 
Latfi al-Sayyid (1872-1963) as the summit of 
this road, which afterwards led downwards 
again ‘ under the increasingly weighty influence 
of religious reaction and political extremism ' 
(p. ix). In his introduction, he draws an 
impressionistic pioture of Egypt's intellectual 
scenery in the years before the first World 
War, when Lutfi wrote his most important 
newspaper articles. He then goes baok to the 
time of the prophet Muhammad for a detailed 
study of how the Islamic notion of umma was 
conceived. Ch. iii is misleadingly titled ‘ The 
umma in eighteenth-century Egypt’; in faot 
it deals with the reaction of the inhabitants of 
Egypt to the French ocoupation at the very 
end of that oentury, relying mainly on the 
chronicles of al-Jabarti and Niqülá al-Turk. 
Here the author tries to demonstrate 'the 
forbidding meshwork of antagonisms that lay 
under the surface appearance of Islamic unity ° 
(p. 113), ‘the moral bankruptoy” (p. 116) 
which the Islamio umma had reached. In the 
following two chapters, thinkers in Egypt 
during the nineteenth century are presented : 
those who, like al-Tahtäwi, al-Margaff, al- 
Nadim, and Sannü', began to search for a new 
social orientation based on the fatherland, 
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watan, and those who, hke al-Afghüni and 
‘Abduh, strove to revive the Oriental peoples 
by reviving the Islamio religion, although they, 
too, could not avoid moving towards the umma 
in the modern sense of seoular nation. Finally, 
the largest chapter of the book is devoted to 
&n exposition of the truly secular thought of 
Lutfi, with some attention paid to the fervid 
nationalism of Mustafü K&mil which, in spite 
of its extreme formulations, was not too far 
away from that of the author's hero. In the 
end, a number of Lutf?'a articles are translated 
in full, as graphio examples of his ideas and 
writing. 

The book opens access to rich materials on 
& very important aspect of the modern history 
of the Near Eastern peoples, and the interested 
reader will find many of the author's remarks 
stimulating. As he sets out to demonstrate 
the connexion existing between even the liberal 
ideas of Lutfi al-Sayyid and early Islamic 
concepts, one is somewhat surprised to discover 
that he does so in the light of his conviction 
that nationalism in Egypt is substantially an 
import from the West. It is a pity that in his 
historical survey he has devoted so little space 
to the time between Muhammad and Bona- 
parte’s Egyptian expedition. The Umma 
Muhammadiyya was a political failure by the 
end of the Umayyad period (p. 71). All right, 
but what happened afterwards 18 not suff- 
ciently described by the statement that the 
umma had an astounding success in creating a 
new civilisation (p. 73). If we study the socio- 
political sphere, we must realize that the unity 
of the «mma was maintained through the 
continuing uniform validity of Islamio law. 
Might not further elaboration show that the 
success of foreign invaders, by undermining the 
rule of Islamic law, made the Islamic umma 
dubious as nothing else had done before, so 
that Muslims were driven to look for a new 
social orientation ? And was not the secular 
nation, formed by the inhabitants of the father- 
land, a substitute for the Islamio umma which 
offered iteelf quite naturally? No doubt, the 
historical consciousness of Egyptian Muslims 
was dominated by Islam. It is true that 
modern Egyptians first received from Western 
Egyptology ‘scientifically sound information 
about the grandeurs of Pharaonio civilization ’ 
(p. 122, ef. pp. 166, 238). But they had not 
been completely unaware of the existence of 
an Egyptian history before Islam. As the 
works of medieval Egyptian chroniclers show, 
there was always some knowledge of this 
history, vague and confused as it may have 
been. The mere fact that histories of Egypt 
were written, not just local chronicles as in 
most other parts of the Islamio world, proves 
that the territonal entity—stressed by the 
importance of the river Nile—had never be- 
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come meaningless, up to and including al- 
Jabarti. Obviously the West contributed many 
details to the national vision, but it did have 
indigenous roots. 

Also, it is not quite satisfying to find the 
evolution of the Egyptian national image 
described mainly in the frame of intellectual 
history, without sufficient attention being paid 
to the real history—what we call Real- 
geschichte—with which it was entwined. The 
author has drawn on & wide range of literature, 
but has neglected important works on the 
national movement in modern Egypt by Elie 
Kedourie, Mahmüd Záyid, Muhammad Anis, 
Arthur Goldschmidt, and others. А fuller 
study of the social groups who united in the 
Umma Party in 1907, and of the polioies of 
this party, would seem to be indispensable for 
& complete understanding of Lutfi al-Sayyid's 
ideas, even if we do not want to imply that 
these ideas expressed nothing but olass and 
parby interest. Consideration of the historioal 
context might also help to explain why Lutffs 
liberalism, attractive as it may look to us, did 
not turn out to be the final answer to Egypt’s 
quest for a new orientation. 

FRITZ STEPPAT 


MICHAEL GiLSENAN: Saint and Sufi in 
modern Egypt: an essay in the sociology 
of religion. (Oxford Monographs on 
Social Anthropology.) [vii], 248 pp., 
front. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1973. £4.75. 


This is the first monograph on one of the 
Muslim orders of the Middle East since Evans- 
Pritchard published The Sanust of Cyrenatca 
26 years ago, and the first study ever made of 
on Egyptian Süfi order. The order studied 
by Gilsenan, the Hämidiyya Shadhiliyya, 18 
the only order in modern Egypt which has 
suoceeded, in a limited way, in expanding ita 
membership and activities. It was established 
in the first decades of this century and formally 
recognized in 1926. The founder, considered 
by his followers to be a saint, died ın 1939 and 
was succeeded by his son, the present shaykh. 
In the early 1960’s the order numbered between 
12,000 and 16,000 members, concentrated 
mostly in Cairo and the towns of the Nile 
Delta. 

The relative vitality of the Hämidiyys con- 
trasts with the general decline of Süfi orders 
in modern Egypt. They have lost the position 
of being the major religious and social institu- 
tion of Muslim society, and instead of the 
automatic membership of nearly every indivi- 
dual in one or several of the orders, they now 
must persuade individuals to join. The question 
why this happened is brought up again and 
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again throughout Gilsenan's study and tackled 
on different levels. In the traditional system 
the heads of the orders were structurally cast 
es mediators between high and low, rulers and 
ruled, and between those at the same level of 
society. It is this crucial function of which 
they have been deprived. As the result of the 
basic change m the character of politics in 
Egypt, the heads of the 801 orders no longer 
had an arena for public action, and were pre- 
empted by the élite of politicians, landowners, 
lawyers, and journalists from asserting thoir 
leadership in the wider social context. Other 
functions which were once the preserve of the 
orders were taken over by other groups and 
agencies, either of the state (such as education) 
or recently founded voluntary associations, 
and other institutions and organizations (such 
as mutual help, professional activity, or onter- 
tainment). Moreover, the eoonomio position of 
the leaders was undermined as the result of the 
confiscation or deterioration of their toagfs, 
and tho shaykhs had to take employment like 
their followers. In addition, such organizations 
as the Muslim Brotherhood attracted as 
members precisely those strata which the 
orders might traditionally have claimed. 

On another level, the author points out that 
Süff othios and teachings ceased to be relevant 
to modern society which underwent all kinds of 
political, economic, and social upheavals. 
These developments have led to the erosion 
of the old unity of values based on divine 
revelation. 

Nevertheless, it seems that the orders 
have not disappeared, nor have they lost 
completely their power of attraction. Religion 
remained significant as a motive force in 
action, and the orders seem to function as 
sources of religious status for those who lack 
social status, i.e. those who for whatever reason 
either do not seek or have no place in the now 
order. They can remain a major source of 
emotional gratification for the fellaheen and 
lower grades of workers. The great question 
is, of course, whether they in fact fulfil this 
function, and to what extent they do 80. 

The main reason why the study under 
review does not really answer this question is 
that, from various pointe of view, the order 
studied by Gilsenan is unique and non- 
representative. In oontrast with other orders, 
early initiates of the Hamidiyya Shädhiliyya 
were thoroughly tested by the founder, thus 
providing a ‘hard core’ of members utterly 
devoted to him. Moreover, of all the Süfl 
orders, only this one has suoceeded in attracting 
members from higher layers of society than 
workers and peasante, and evon individuals 
with & higher education (the author gives some 
interesting explanations for this fact—pp. 150- 
1). Concerning the structure of the order, it is 
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characterized by Gilsenan as an organization, 
while the others should rather be labelled 
associations. In the latter multiple member- 
ship is widespread, i.e. a man may belong to 
several groups at once, and the hold of the 
order over the members is often weak and quite 
limited. As against this, members of the 
Hümidiyya Shüdhilryya are not permitted to 
belong to one of tho other orders, and they are 
submitted to rather striot centralized control. 
It is the only order with written elaboration 
of a detailed hierarchical bureaucratic network 
including a precise delineation of the role of 
eaoh offioe—perhaps because the founder had 
himself been employed as a Civil Servant, 
and during his life new means of communi- 
cation had become available. Moreover, 
the Hamidiyya Shüdhiiyya is conspicuously 
different from the other groups in puble 
bohaviour and appearance. For all these 
reasons it was much better prepared than other 
groups to exploit the moie favourable con- 
ditions for the activity of Safi orders over the 
last eight or ten years. The suppression of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, and the severo restriction 
by the régime of the political and social 
channel through which individuals might seek 
status apparently opened a new field to the 
order, and the author was told that there had 
been a marked increase in the number of 
adherents. 

Thees are only some of the general themes of 
the book, which includes, inter alia, a profound 
discussion of the ideology of the order, as well 
as detailed and most interesting descriptions 
of the milids and the dAikr. The present 
reviewer cannot agree with some of the 
gencralizations concerning traditional society 
(рр. 188 ff.). especially the recurring statement 
that there existed a close, ‘ organic’ link or 
interrelation between the tarigas and the guilds. 
An irritating eloment of this book is the render- 
ing of Arabio names and terms. It is not only 
that by ‘ omitting all dots and dashes’ the 
reader is left to guess, for instance, whether 
the order studied is named Hämidiyya or 
Hamidiyya, but in quite a large number of 
cases the rendering even without dots or 
dashes is wrong (to give only three examples : 
Mehall al Kubra (р. 28); ‘teraf (p.107); 
nashshat (p. 123)). The index is utterly inade- 
quate—in such a book an index of terms is 
indispensable. It is a pity that the only 
photograph included in the book is one of 
another order than that whioh is studied in the 
texb. But notwithstanding these rather 
technical criticisms, there can be no doubt that 
Gisenan's excellent study is а first-class 
pioneer work of great intercst and high 
importance for the understanding of modern 
Arab society. 

GABRIEL BAER 
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Ros BrpwzLL: Morocco under colonial 
rule: French administration of tribal 
areas, 1912-1956. xv, 349 pp., map. 
London: Frank Cass, 1973. £7.50. 


It has certainly been the case in Morocco, 
that while interest in tho pre-ooloníal structures 
of society and the post-colonial development of 
an independent state has never flagged, 
interest in the nature of colonialism has tended 
to take second place. Yet here as elsewhere, 
an understanding of the colonial form of the 
country is essential to any understanding of 
the conditions under which an older society was 
replaced by a new. It is good therefore to find 
a book, long overdue, about what oolonialism 
in Morocco actually meant. As the subtitle 
indicates, Morocco under colonial rule does not 
pretend to be exhaustive: even во, the map of 
Moroccan tribes reproduced at the back of the 
book effeotively demonstrates that the entiro 
country might be considered в ‘tribal area’, 
all the more if ‘ tribal’ connexons in the oity 
be taken 1nto acoount. Dr. Bidwell is suitably 
pragmatio, ohoosing a definition of Morooco as 
‘a collection of local units’ which can accom- 
modate a variety of distinctions between Arabs 
and Berbers, makhzen and siba, plain and 
mountain, city and countryside, canon law 
(Chréa) and custom (urf), as well as the shifte 
which occurred over the period with which he 
is concernod. It also allows him a preference 
for the second item 1n each of these pairs which 
only occasionally seems excessive. His aim 
is to show the effect of French administration 
upon life within such local units, and he 
modestly refrains from dealing with ‘ the most 
important matters of the time’, nationalism, 
industrialization, colonization, except in во far 
as they impinged. It remains an ambitious 
programme, not least because, as he olearly 
recognizes, the administration was the hinge 
on which these other matters turned. 

The basic achievement was that of pacifica- 
tion, compelling and persuading peoples who 
relied upon customary forms of self-help in 
their dealings with oach other and the state to 
submit to agents appointed by the contral 
authority in return for & measure of seourity. 
Bidwell 18 greatly impressed by this achieve- 
ment, having seen for himself the consequences 
of the blood feud among tribesmen in, as it 
were, a state of nature. He sees the French 
88 the one power capable of bringing it about, 
if only because they were not prepared to allow 
the native government of the sultan to aoquire 
the necessary power to do 80 on the borders of 
Algeria, and. he admires the way in which it 
was accomplished by Lyautey. Here as olse- 
where in the literature of the subject, the great 
Marshal remains the great ‘ if '—if only he had 
remained, or his successors had followed in his 
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footateps, so much that he began so well might 
not have turned to dust. It 18 hard to be 
confident. Quite rightly, the book does not 
take the time to discuss the apparent incon- 
sistencies in the statements of Lyautey which 
are adduced to illustrate his ideas, suoh as 
those on the subject of the sultan, Islam, and 
Morocco as a whole in ch. ii, which do not 
obviously agree with those on the subjeot of 
the Berbers in ch. iv. Greater emphasis is 
placed. upon the fundamental contribution of 
the Marshal to the admimstration of tho 
Protectorate, the district officers, grouped by 
regions, each of whom had sole responsibility 
for supervising the aotivities of the caids, the 
local governors inherited from pre-Protectorate 
days m the areas under central control, who 
were now extended throughout the country as 
the effective rulers of each community. It is 
the working of this dual system of government, 
the Morocoan and the French official in tandem, 
which provides the book with its subject- 
matter, and the grounds for ite conolumons. 
The treatment is by topics, which makes for 
convenient presentation of the material, 
although ıt becomes more difficult to follow 
the story through. It is indeed a general 
criticism that although the book goes up to 
1956, the last decade generally receives short 
shrift, and at а time when the various авросів 
of French administration were all severely 
tested, evon transformed, by the movement 
towards independence, the chapters tail away. 
This is apparent in the early chapters on tho 
Berber policy, which was put to such par- 
ticular use after 1951, and on the sultan, whose 
influence over the caidai after the second 
World War is indicated but not discussed, 
partly, it must be admitted, because of the 
shortage of information on a delicate subject. 
Failing this, the sultan is an awkward figure 
to deal with; he requires a mention to corre- 
spond with that of Lyautey and his successors 
as the technical fount of authority in the 
countryside, but his actual influence varied. 
Bidwell lays great stress on his religious 
prestige, considering his office an ' African 
kingship’ transformed only superficially by 
Islam. There is certainly a problem here, in 
that there are indeed echoes of divine kingship 
of an early kind in the Moroccan monarohy 
which are difficult to associate with any his- 
torical state; they may be echoes of a ritual 
kingship like that of Nemi. Present trappings, 
however, such as the parasol, can for the most 
par& bo traced to Muslim and ultimately 
Oriental precedents; like the ' Feast of the 
Tolba’ they have acorued around an actual 
throne. The emphasis upon the baraka of the 
sultan which is so prominent in twentieth- 
century accounts 18, like the religious claims 
advanced by Constantinople towards the end 
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of the nineteenth century, to a large extent 
conditional, owing much to the monarchy’s 
initial loss of power, and to the propaganda of 
the Moroccans“ and the French. ‘High 
Priest ’ (р. 65) is a term which should not be 
used, as here, without careful qualification. 
In the chapters on the catds and their French 
counterparta, however, the book moves more 
confidently. What emerges most olearly is the 
way in which the stress placed upon ‘local 
unite’, each people or community as far as pos- 
Bible having ite own administration, preserved 
the essentially political character of government 
in pre-colomal days. Having removed the 
element of self-help, the French extended the 
office of the caid to the whole of the country. 
It was left as it had always been, the office of 
& man who paid himself from the proceeds 
of taxation and justice, and according to the 
way in which he used his power, became the 
local ‘ boss’. His power, indeed, tended to 
inorease, since he was protected by the French 
against the ultimate sanction of rebellion, and 
could generally afford to go his own way 
despite the supervision of the French official 
whose task was to ensure a certain equity. 
The latter might be a military man, an Officier 
des Affaires Indigénes, or a civilian, a Con- 
trôleur Civil. He had been created by Lyautey 
as something different from the officers of the 
Bureaux arabes in Algeria or the Contréleurs 
Civils in Tunisia, a man with complete responsi- 
bility for the smooth working of government 
in his area, Ideally his task was to educate 
and elevate, materially and morally; m 
practice he was obliged to compromise, and 
might find himself virtually helpless against 
a well-established caid. This was notoriously 
the case with the so-called Great Caids, 
especially the Glaoui, who managed his empire 
in the south to the exclusion of French inter- 
ference. At the same time the district officer 
was obliged to compromise with pressure from 
a different direction. He himself became ап 
administrator in charge of the various technical 
services of the Protectorate within his area, 
inoluding those concerned with economio and 
social welfare; this was acceptable and 
enjoyable, mnce it was part of the purpose 
for which he had been trained. Less enjoyable 
was the task of supervising the establishment 
of French colons, intimately bound up with the 
application of the land legislation of the 
Protectorate. The district officer found himself 
in the invidious position of having to persuade 
‘his’ people to sell their lands while he was 
attacked as anti-European by the prospective 
purchasers. Here again, the pressure was often 
irresistible, and the officer was obliged to 
comply. The colon who thus appeared in his 
area made life more difficult, but ın not a few 
instances proved better able to look after the 
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interests of the indigènes than the officer 
himself. 

Such activities are dealt with in greater 
detail in separate chapters on land policy, 
agriculture, justice, education, and health. 
There is a useful description of policy towards 
the traditional religious authorities. In con- 
sidering the results, Bidwell is perhaps 
hampered by lus avoidance of any systematic 
discussion of the political importance of the 
administration he has described during the 
last 10 years of the Proteotorate, when its 
strengths and weaknesses were critical. This 
leads to some loose ends. Mention is made of 
indications that the caids were being drawn 
into political opposition, and that a great deal 
went on of which the French were unaware in 
spite of their insistence on local knowledge as 
the starting-point of a successful service. Long 
after the jemaa or traditional conclave had 
been superseded as an overt form of tribal 
government by the catds, it appears to have 
operated olandestinely. When Marshal Juin 
proposed to revive the institution in place of 
the caida as a means towards popular demoo- 
racy, however, the attempt was a failure. 
Previous experiments had been disappointing, 
and by 1951 it was too late for such a major 
reform to take effect. Bidwell does not dwell 
on the implications, Instead, the final chapter 
whioh sums up the effect of French rule upon 
the tribes offers an impresalonistio survey of 
social and economic gains and losses to be set 
alongside the fundamental benefit of security. 
At bottom it is a question of land, the area 
gained for cultivation with the advent of 
communal peace against the area lost to French 
colonization and enclosure of the forest. This 
is complicated by other factors, the growth of 
a market economy and a olass society, the 
obstacles to transhumance, and the opportu- 
nities for employment in the army, in industry, 
and in the towns. The tribes whose fortune 
Bidwell sketches range in consequence from 
the relatively well-to-do to tho very poor. 
They vindicate his treatment of the country 
as а ‘collection of local units’, and demon- 
strate once again the importance of local 
history to & proper understanding of a subjeob 
plagued by generalization. Meanwhile his 
description of the workings of the local admini- 
stration provides a scholarly introduction. 


MIOHARL BRETT 


Tunoa KOoRTANTAMER: Leben und 
Weltbild des altosmanischen Dichters 
Ahmedi unter besonderer Berücksichis- 
gung seines Diwans. (Islamkundliche 
Untersuchungen, Bd. 22. [ғ], 
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509 pp. Freiburg im Breisgau: Klaus 
Schwarz Verlag, 1973. 


Ahmed! died in 815/1412-13, aged over 80. 
Before he made contaot with the Ottoman 
house, he had been in tho service of two 
Anatolian princes, Süleyrän Shah of Germiyän 
and ‘Isa of Aydin. Earlier studies on his works 
tended to concentrate on his Iskendername, 
partly because of ita great popularity but more 
because it contains в concise ‘ world history’ 
which, brought down in some recensions to the 
time of Emir Süleyman (d. 1410), reproduces 
the oldeat known account of early Ottoman 
history. The broader assessment of Ahnfedi’s 
position in the development of Ottoman 
hterature was made by Kôprulu, partioularly 
in his article (of 1941) in Želám Ansiklopediss, 
in which he drew attention to the evidence for 
Ahmedl's career that may be gleaned from 
hints ш his diwin, especially from the dedica- 
tions of his gagidas. 

The starting-point for Dr. Kortantamer’s 
admirably organized and most readable (but 
occasionally over-repetitive) study is the 
acrutiny of this evidence. With five of the six 
known manusonpts of the diwän available, he 
has based his research on the splendid and 
fully-vocalized MS Hamidiye 1082, the oldest 
known, which was copied in 840/1437-8 for the 
library of Murid П. The two aspects announced 
in his title—' Leben ' and ‘ Weltbild ' —receive 
approximately equal attention: 200 pp. 
examine Ahmedi’s life and worke, and the rest, 
illustrated with copious quotations, survey the 
indications in his poems for his attitude to 
orthodox religion, to mysticism, to worldly 
pleasures, and to the turbulent political eir- 
cumstances of his times. 

Several useful new facts are added to 
Ahmedi’s biography: a very plausible case is 
made out, for example, that his birthplace was 
Amasya, where he spent his last yeais and 
died. It ıa rightly emphasized that there is no 
evidence in the diwan that Ahmedî ever came 
into contact with Bayezid I (reigned 1389- 
1402), either as prince or ruler; but no flnal 
solution is offered to tho problem of how and 
when Ahmedi entered Ottoman service. 
Kortantamer inolines to the view that after 
his return from Egypt Ahmedî was in the 
service first of Fakhreddin ‘Isi of Aydın, who 
reigned from about 1360 until deposed by 
Bäyezid, and later of Suleymün Shah of Germi- 
yàn, ‘Îsa’s contemporary, who died in 1387 (for 
this last date see I. Mélikoff, Abu Muslim, 15); 
hence, since he considers that Ahmed! joined 
Emir Stleymän in about 1400 (pp. 126, 421), 
he is obliged to leave open the question where 
Ahmedi spent the last dozen years of the 
fourteenth century. I am inolined to link up 
the very precise date of 1 Rabi‘ II 792/19 
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March 1390 which appears in some MSS of the 
Iskendernäme (Rieu, CT, 102-3) with the 
statement of ‘Ashiqpashazide (859) that after 
Büyezid's campaign against the West Anatolian 
emirates, which is firmly dated to the winter 
of 1389-90 (see, e.g., P. Wittek, Mentesche, 
82), Emir Süleymän was appointed sanjakbey 
of Aydin; I suggest that at that time Ahmedi 
was resident in Aydin, at the court of his 
second patron, ‘Îsä, and that he hastily re- 
furbished his Iskendernäme (already composed 
for Süleymän Shah) for presentation to Emir 
Suleyman, thus winning aoooss to the prince’s 
entourage. (If he composed his Jemshid 8 
Khurshid—5,000 couplets—in two months, to 
write out the lskendernáme with a new dedi- 
cation would not have taken him long.) This 
hypothesis does not entirely resolve the stub- 
born problem of the recensions of the Iskender- 
näme, but it does account for the date 792/1390 
and ıt eliminates Ahmedi’s ‘ missing years’ ; 
it receives some support from Kortantamor’s 
two excellent points that the Iskenderndme ів 
a l'ürslenspiegel (p. 20), and that Abmedi 
mught well have been preceptor to the young 
Emir Suleyman (p. 125), little more than a boy 
in 1390, as he certainly had been to the prince 
Hamza of Aydin. 

The pages demonstrating Ahmedi’s outlook 
present a very useful survey, with commen- 
tary, of the dominant ideas of diwün poetry, 
and the full index of subjects and terms makes 
this & helpful reference book for identifying 
allusions in other poete. Pp. 279-307 are 
perhaps over-ambitious: here Kortantamer 
attempts to trace Ahmedi's spiritual develop- 
ment in six stages, beginning with the orthodox 
asceticism of the madrasa-student, passing 
through an increasing inclination towards 
malimatiyya doctrines, and ending with the 
resignation of old age. Broadly no doubt that 
is true; but it seems rash to attempt to char- 
actenze each shade in the spectrum on the 
strength of a mere half-dozen poems and with- 
out considering the differing conventions of 
the ghazal and the gasida: the most anti- 
nomian poet will, in a gasida, laud the virtues 
of justice, orthodoxy, and piety which tho 
dedicates expects to be told he Л 

The reader would have been helped if, in the 
verses transoribed, the frequent elisions had 
been indicated: Ahmedf's prosody is often 
very rough, and it is not easy io catch the 
rhythm of a single couplet. Again, when the 
author has analysed the five MSS 80 carefully 
he might have inoluded & concordanoo of their 
contents—or at least of the two (British 
Museum and Vatican) outeide Istanbul—to 
facilitate reference to them. But these are 
minor complaints. The book is a valuable 
contribution to the literary history of the 
obsoure fourteenth century, throwing light not 
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only on Ahmedi hunself but on his shadowy 
contemporaries whose works are gradually 
being identified in the libraries of Turkey. 


V. L. MÉNAGE 


G. Hazar: Das Osmanisch-Türkische 
im хуп. Jahrhundert. Untersuchun- 
gen an den Transkriptionstezten von 
Jakab Nagy de Harsány. (Near and 
Middle East Monographs, xv/1; Lan- 

e Monumente of the Ottomans 
in Non-Turkish Soripte, 1.) 498 pp. 
The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1973. 
Guilders 148. 


Jacob Nagy (b. 1615, d. after 1077) was 
educated, and later was a teacher, at the 
Gymnasium of Nagyvárad (Grosswardein ; 
Ottoman: Varad; now Oradea in Romania), 
which was to fall to the Ottomans in 1660. 
Already trained in Oriental languagos, he 
spent seven years in the Ottoman lands, 
apparently in the 1650's, acting as agent at 
the Porte for the Prince of Transylvania. In 
his later years he was in the service of the 
Elector of Brandenburg. 

His Colloguia familiaria turcico-latina 
(Brandenburg, 1672) is one of the most sub- 
stantial transcription-texts of Turkish: its 
careful and consistent system of transcription, 
in some respeots following Hungarian ortho- 
graphy (notably а for 8), throws light оп many 
questions of Ottoman Turkish phonology, 
whose development over the centuries 18 con- 
oealed by the historio spellings of the Arabic 
script. Nagy presented eight dialogues, four 
mainly between ‘ Viator’ and ‘ Dux viae' and 
four mainly between ‘ Legatus’ and ‘ Inter- 
pres ', which contain not only practical phrases 
to assist the traveller and the merchant but 
also long disquisitions by the interpreter, 
instructing the ambassador on Ottoman 
administrative, military, and religious affairs. 

Professor Hazai now publishes the original 
Turkish and Latin texte on feung pages, 
adding beneath his own German translation. 
These are followed by full word lists (pp. 201— 
318)—the work yields, with proper names, & 
vocabulary of close on 2,000 words—and by a 
detailed examination (pp. 819—403) of ' Die 
Sprache des Korpus'. This concentrates on 
ihe phonetica, the morphonology, and the 
morphology, with statistical analyses to demon- 
Btrate partioularly how far the various bound 
morphemes of the original £/s and aju classes 
have converged towards the single it olass of 
modern Turkish. 

The broad and unambiguous results are no 
doubt entirely valid, and it is instruotive to 
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learn, e.g., that the acousative suffix (рр. 392- 
3) and the 3rd person possessive suffix (p. 307) 
are as yet never rounded and the genitive 
suffix (p. 404) never unrounded ; that değil has 
entirely supplanted degül; that esámi ів 
already esdme; eto. But this reviewer, who 
is not a ' linguist ', believes that here and there 
Hazai has pushed his conclusions too far, A 
rather more sceptical eye should be directed 
at the competence both of Nagy’s printer and 
of Nagy himself. 

The 1672 text is, naturally enough, by no 
means free of misprints, which Hazal corrects 
in footnotes. There are probably a few more 
undeteoted, and a more rigorous hunt for them 
(and a greater trust in the Latin text) might 
have obviated some unconvinoing inter- 
pretations. Thus for ‘capitale flagitium ’ 
(p. 123) the Turkish has ‘ ha [Пе beraber stes ’, 
rendered ‘ein besonderes [ie. Jg tle] 
Vergohen'; I should rather postulate a mis- 
print, and understand bag-ile beraber as Nagy’s 
translationese for * capitale '. For ‘ libertatem 
aoceperant’ (p. 121) the Turkish has ‘ teBtir 
(igsazet) aldilar'. Hazai wishes to see in 
* teBtir ' some by-form of tezkere, and adduces 
the phenomenon in a whole string of contexts 
(pp. 322, 327, 339, 354, 362); but surely it 
stands for destür: d- >> t- is no problem (this 
text presents ' tefter ', ' topdoli’), and whilst 
the -i- might be a progressive assimilation, 
I will settle for a misprint. 

The crucial question is ‘How good was 
Nagy's Turkish ? '. Finent it certainly was— 
his brisker dialogues are lively, dramatio, and 
often amusing—but his oomplex sentences 
present some odd syntactic tangles. He 
regularly (mx times) uses 'netekim (mod. 
nitekim, ‘just as ') to render ' than ' ( quam’): 
this looks like another Lehnüberseizung (of. pp. 
458-60) induced by the two meanings of 
German ‘als’. Conversely, for ‘just as’ ho 
uses nice, * how ?’: ° nicfe dedim ' = * quem- 
admodum dixi' (p. 112). Indeed it seems to 
be his rule to use Turkish interrogatives as 
conjunotions and relative pronouns: ‘ рабап ' 
(= hagan < kaçan), without a following con- 
ditions], renders ‘ while’ (‘ hatfan ... gideriz ' 


= ‘dum... exspaciabimur’, eto.); ‘handa’ 
(‘where ?') stands for ‘in which’ (‘ol 
memleketlero handa ...' = ‘de istiusmodi 


regno ... in quo"); ‘nereden’ for on 
which’ (‘ol boluk nereden bunlar imis’ 

f legio illa ex qua illi erant’); and ° ajallari 
hangiBne dajanir ' = ‘ [pedes] quibus innitiur ’ 
is pure Hyman Kaplan. As to ‘bilmem. ай 
nedur eglendigini ’ = * morae causam ignoro’, 
discussed at p. 457, there is no need to make 
'eglendigini* some sort of genitive: this is 
another of Nagy’s disastrous one-for-one 
equations (° aBli nodur’ = ‘ for what reason f’, 
‘why ?’, cf. elsewhere, ‘quid causae’), and 
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the -digint is, on that premise correctly, 
acousative. 

Nagy’s vocabulary also betrays a certain 
weakness: he seems to have equated jûn 
with Bàne, and hidayet ‘guidance’ with 
hediye, pl hedäya, ‘gift’ (‘hedaiet’ = 
‘ donum '); váfir renders ‘ satis’: the soleoism 
тиреу ol- (with the abl.) is ‘to be aware’; in 
‘oduncs mdat’ = ‘mutuum auxilium’ he 
attributes to ódung, ° loan ', the other meaning 
of L mutuus. ‘ Tereke ' = ‘ congiarium ' must 
stand for teraggi—but is this a thorough-going 
progressive assimilation or just а howler 
by Nagy ? Nagy’s idiosyncratic etymologies 
may have contributed to the confusion: 
* kadilerBer ', conscientiously listed by Hazai 
at pp. 273, 290, refleots his interpretation of 
kadilesker (‘ quasi Kadiorum caput’: Collo- 
quia, 286); the second element of * teotakula ' 
= ‘turris lignea" 18 in fact kuldh (of, e.g., 
Tarih Vesikalan, no. 5, pp. 386-7); and he 
excels himself with ‘ ABaBbasi [t commander 
of the night-patrol'] ab afarum, suspendo’ 
(Col., 206). 

Occasionally, on the other hand, Hazai has 
been over-distrustful of Nagy's Latin text: 
‘fehm’ (f metus’) is not ' Verstandms’ but 
vehm (misprint ? ignorance ? v > f1); ‘man- 
Bub ’ (‘ ministerium, officium °) is not mansëb, 
‘ernannt’, but mang, with the vowel 
labialized (p. 335); ‘bu denglu’ (‘tantus’) 
does not mean ‘ derartig’; ‘ Frenk ’ (‘ Icali’, 
misprint for ‘Itali’) does not mean just 
'Europder'. The function of the ‘ neces- 
sitative ’ -meli, regularly rendered by ‘ müssen ', 
is dismissed a little cursonly (p. 447); Nagy's 
Latin is more subtle: ‘looutum sumus’, 
‘loquemur ', and notably ‘ Befere gitmelidur * 
= * [dum Imperator] in bellum proficisol apud 
se constituerit’, where the form seems to 
preserve the future, potential, implications of 
the examples in PTF, 1, 173. To speak up 
further for Nagy: the phrase ‘horos tep-’ 
(p. 460) is not unparalleled, cf. TTS, s.v. 
horus, and U. Heyd, Ottoman documents, 153; 
there is no Vokalprothese in the name Ipgir 
(p. 338); and under Vokalschwund (p. 339), 
Nagy's comment (Coll, 315) 'Chazine vel 
Hafzne (ut vulgus dioit) ° deserved to be both 
cited and elaborated. Some of the definitions 
in the Wortregister are anachronistic and do 
injustice to Nagy’s often detailed explanations 
(given only in Latin and omitted in Hazai's 
text): in the seventeenth century muhtesip 
was hardly ‘ Polizeikommissar', nor was 
cebeci * Aufseher der Pulvormuühlen ? or tezkereci 
* Reservist’. 

Several of the names whioh Nagy givee for 
the ‘old and new mezhebs’ ('sectae") and for 
the dervish orders are seriously corrupt, and 
Hazal makes only tentative emendations 
(of. p. 460) (it is a little rash to adduce these 
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identifloations, e.g. at pp. 335, 339, 340, 347, 
eto., as evidence for anything). The question, 
admittedly, falls outside the purview of Hazai's 
study; but ita examination leads to a con- 
clusion of some interest. 

Nagy’s descriptions of the Ottoman admini- 
stration (both his own, in Latin only, and those 
put into the mouth of ‘Interpres °) show аз 
striking and olose resemblance to passages in 
Ryoaut’s Present state of the Ottoman Empire 
(first ed., 1668). Thus, just as Nagy speaks 
(Hazai, 194) of four mezhebs, ° Montazal, 
Kadiri, Mergai, Sij’, to which are opposed 
(‘ mugair ’, * oppositae ’) four others, ' Szifatii, 
Gyabbarü, Vajidy, Cavarigsii', so Rycaut 
(bk. 1x, ch. xi) desoribes ‘ Sects . . . which stand 
in opposition each to other, viz. 


Aoatazali Sephatii 
Kadari To Giabari 
Morgii Тай 

Shit Chawarigi °. 


From Rycaut’s descriptions (and indeed from 
Nagy's) it is not diffioult to make the less 
obvious identifications: Qadar! (and not 
[Hazai] ‘ Kadiriye ’), Wa'Idi (not ‘ Vahidiye °}; 
and so too for the further names of other 
*geota'; ‘ Hajretiler' (Rycaut: ‘signifying 
amazed’) is НаугеШіег (not ‘ Haydert’), 
*Sabinler' is probably Sabi’In(ler) (and not 
‘ Şabanî ’), ete. Two details suffice to show 
that the connexion between Rycaut and Nagy 
is textual: (1) Nagy's statistics for the 
numbers of the ‘ feudal ' troops (Coll., 239-46) 
are very similar to those of Rycaut (bk. тп, 
ch. iii), and both have the error ‘ Livas ' (Nagy) 
* Liwas * (Rycaut) for ‘Sivas’; (2) both refer 
to the founder of a Naqshbandi sub-order who 
is patently (from Rycaut’s description) Seyyid 
Ahmed b. Mehmed Bukhäri, d. 922/1510, 
commonly known as ‘ Emir Bukhari’ (Tash- 
kópruz&de-Mejdi, 362—5), but who appears in 
both in corrupt, and apparently related, forms : 
*Ebruh' (Nagy) and ‘the Holy Emir 
Ebrbuhar' (Ryosut) his followers being 
* Ebruhariler' (Nagy, but L ' Ebrahii’) and 
* Ebrbuharee ' (Kyoaut). 

Nagy (1672) could have used Ryoaut (1668), 
but disorepancies in the extent of the infor- 
mation each gives suggest that they shared a 
common source or informant. In that сазе, 
the obvious candidate is the ubiquitous and 
polyglot Albert Bobowski (Bobovius) of 
Lemberg (Lvov), who, captured by the Tatars, 
rose to be Chief Dragoman of the Porte, as 
“АП Beg. He acted as amanuensis for 
Hezürfenn; ho made Bible translations for 
Warner; he gave to Thomas Smith some 
treatises on Islam later published by Thomas 
Hyde (Oxford, 1690); oopiea of his account of 
the Saray were published by N. Brenner 
(1667) and Cornelio Magni (1085); he wrote 
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on musio; he composed a substantial (185 pp.) 
book of dialogues in French and Turkish 
(TDAYB, 1959, 289-92); and he was well 
known to Rycaut (‘ from [him] I freely confess 
to have received many of my observations "). 

I suspect that Nagy in his later pages and 
Rycaut are both relying largely on oopies of 
a treatise on Ottoman government and the 
tenete of Islam written by Bobowski, and that 
some of the eccentricities of Nagy's Turkish 
text might be explained by the assumption 
that Bobowaki had written in Latin: at 
pp. 116-17, with (T) ‘bas papaz' = (L) 
* Supremus Sacerdos Muffti ', we seem to have 
an unthinking translation into Turkish of the 
Latin gloss without the key-word mufti; and 
at pp. 196-7, the superfluous i in ‘ Mevleviiler ’ 
t Kadriüler' ‘ Hizreviiler ' looks like a L nom. 
pl. retained or restored from ‘ Mevlevii’ 
' Kadriorum ' * Hizreviorum '. Here too we 
have ‘ Kalvetodan alti dervislerün diregi pajda 
olundi' = ' Ex Calveto, sex monachorum 
columnae originem duxerunt ', which appears 
to mean (cf. Rycaut) ‘From Khalveti, six 
founders of orders traced their descent’. А 
Latin ablative seems to be responsible for 
* Kalvetodan’; whilst ‘direk ° looks like an 
over-literal translation of * columnae ', behind 
which in reality (in Bobowski's mind ?) lay 
the word erkan. 

V. L. MÉNAGE 


HANS-JÜRGEN KORNRUMPF : Osmanische 
Bibliographie mit besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung der Türkei in Europa. 
(Handbuch der Orientalistik. Erste 
Abt.: Der Nahe und der Mittlere 
Osten. Ergë bd. vur) xxiv, 
1378 pp. Leiden, Kóln: E. J. Brill, 
1973. Guilders 290. 


Since the second World War, scholars in 
south-east Europe have shown an increasing 
interest in the ‘Turkish period’ of their 
countries’ history, an interest which is re- 
flected in the activities of the Association 
Internationale d'Études du Sud-est Européen, 
in the foundation of new institutes, and in 
the promotion of new periodicals. The object 
of this bibliography is to reoord the resulte of 
these activities and to facilitate the work of 
those engaged in them by listing the relevant 
books and articles published, mainly in the 
countries of south-east Europe and in Turkey, 
between 1945 and 1970. It inoludes reprints of 
works originally published earlier and, where 
a periodical established before 1945 has been 
searched, all the issues are covered. Its 
historical scope extends from the first Turkish 
irruptions into Asis Minor in the eleventh 
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century to the outbreak of the first World 
War. 

The result is some 7,000 titles arranged 
alphabetically by author (pp. 1-726), with 
German translation of the titles in lesser-known 
languages and with references also for the 
more substantial reviews. This is followed by 
a ' Systematischer Teil ' (pp. 727-1378) where 
the entries reappear in more summary form, 
classified as appropriate by subject, by period, 
and by area: thus the Reychman and 
Zajączkowski Handbook of Ottoman-Turkish 
diplomatics—a rather extrome oase—is listed 
not only at p. 523, but also at pp. 769 (under 
‘Bibliography °), 791 (‘General history ’), 
1115 (‘History of ... Poland’), and 1187 
(° Palaeography, diplomatio ’). 

Of the items from periodicals, relatively few 
appear also in Pearson’s Index Islamious. It 
is not quite clear whether this has arisen by 
design (for though the compilers have ignored 
most of the periodicals searched by Pearson 
there is a certain overlap, e.g. IJ MES, Turcica) 
or as the consequence of Pearson’s excluding 
articles in non-Western languages. Either way, 
so far as specifically Ottoman studies are 
concerned this book 18 much more than an 
ancillary to Pearson: it is an indispensable 
adjunct. One of its major advantages is its 
inclusion of books and articles in Turkish; if 
it is not invidious to mention names, it is no 
amall boon to have listed (e.g.) 47 items for 
Inalak, 33 for Orhonlu, 28 for Tekindaÿ, not 
all of them published in ‘ mainstream’ 
journals (it is perhaps a pity that the un- 
indexed [elém Ansiklopedisi was not also 
combed). 

Use of the book in recent months leads me 
to two minor enticisms on the format. 
‘Running heads’ on each page of the Syste- 
matischer Teil to indicate the section would 
have helped the reader to keep his bearings ; 
and reference to the ‘Gelehrte’ section (pp. 
746-58) would have been simplified by the use 
of heavy type for the name of the soholar in 
question and/or a listing with the scholars 
(rather than the obituariste, etc.) in alpha- 
betical order (as in Pearson’s sections I b iii 
and I o v). More generally, it is regrettable 
that the entries are not numbered: such a 
book will be oited praotically from the very 
day of publication, and not infrequently foot- 
note space could have been saved and full 
bibliographioal precision achieved by giving a 
‘Kornrumpf number'—as is possible with 
Pearson (except, alas, for the 1866-70 Supple- 
ment). 

It is, of course, easy to find anomalies: 
Калип Baykal’s Bursa’da Ulucami, of 1950, is 
listed, but not his Bursa ve anulari also of 
1950; Hélène Ahrweiler's Greek letter of 
Bayezid II (Turcica, т, 1969), but not (e.g.) 
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А. Bombaoïs ‘Nuovi firmani greoi ...', in 
BZ, 47, 1964 (both are in Pearson); Belgelerle 
Turk Tarihi Dergisi, which has declined after 
a promising start in 1007, has been searched, 
but not the ‘ popular ' Resimli Tarth Mecmuası 
(1950- )—which has its merits, and 18 rightly 
in Koray. However, to quote H. G. Majer 
('Osmanistische Nachtrage zum Index 
Islamicus’, SOF, 27, 1968, 243): ‘Еше 
Bibhographie kann Vollstandigkeit anstreben, 
erreichen kann sie sie wohl nıe ’. That may be 
a platitude, but it has never been so neatly 
expressed. The compilers (the author was 
assisted by Jutta Kornrumpf) are to be 
congratulated on their enterprise, diligence, 
and patience, and also—a point not to be 
underrated in these degenerate days—on their 
thorough proof-reading. 

One thing more must be said. The book is 
three inches thick ; it weighs five pounds; and 
British booksellers are charging £45 for it. 
The basic ‘ Pearson ', with over 900 pages and 
over 25,000 entries, cost £5.25 (and now, 
reprinted, costs £10). Admittedly in 1958 
inflation had not set in and publication was 
assisted by a generous grant from this School. 
But the 1958 price was presumably held down 
to some extent by the use of a small (but 
perfectly legible) typeface and of thinner (but 
thoroughly durable) paper. Was it impossible 
to find a less expensive format for this book? 


V. L. MÉNAGE 


MICHELINE CENTLIVRES-DEMONT: Une 
communauté de potters en Iran; le 
centre de Meybod (Yazd.) (Beitráge 
zur Iranistik.) 131 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag in Kom- 
mission bei Otto Harrassowitz, 1971. 
DM 58. 


Meybod, near Yazd, is an oasis of some 
30,000 inhabitante, living ın several villages, 
with a predominantly agricultural economy. 
The oldest of the villages, Meybod Bali, with 
nearly 300 houses, includes one of the largest 
traditional communities of potters in Persia, 
21 workshops producing unglazed, glazed, and 
faience wares. The craftsmen used to live and 
work within the village, but in 1954 for various 
reasons their workshops and kilns were removed 
to a location on the edge of the desert. 

Dr. Centlivres-Demont visited Meybod four 
times between 1962 and 1965, living there 
continuously for two and a half months at the 
end of 1964. The most substantial part of her 
book concerns the ceramio technology (pp. 24— 
48), but there are important seotions on the 
economics of production, distribution, and 
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credit (pp. 49-66), on the social life of the 
potters (pp. 67-78), and on present and future 
prospects of the oraft (pp. 79-86). The 
description of techniques and materials is 
detailed and methodical; of partioular interest 
is the classification of decorative designs used 
on the faience, where the writer compares her 
own ‘ objective ' classification with the termin- 
ology of the oraftamen. The most significant 
part of the study is the chapter on economics. 
Marketing of the pottery mvolves middlemen 
and merchants, and in many cases has led the 
craftemen into heavy indebtedness. This 18 
increasingly во with those working in faience. 
While both unglazed and glazed pottery 
retain their popularity for certain indispensable 
purposes, faience is largely being replaced on 
the market by new materials, especially rm- 
ported manufactures, so that the faience pro- 
ducta can compete only by their low price; 
hence, standards of work too are being lowered. 
Besides, the faience technique was introduced 
to Meybod only a few generations ago, and has 
not established the traditions of ordinary 
pottery; its production, moreover, is fatal to 
the craftsmen, who die early as a result of 
inhaling the fine silica and glass dust. 

The author’s field-work was too brief to 
enable her to present us with more than 
incidental information on the social organi- 
vation of the potters and their place within 
village society. We learn, however, that the 
craft is by no means self-reproducing, as 
apprentices are recruited from varied back- 
grounds. The potters have no guild, and 
express negative attitudes to the idea of co- 
operative organization. For all, partioularly 
the faience workers, coste are rising faster than 
the prices they can charge, and living standards 
are falling both relatively and absolutely, thus 
lowering also the social status of potters 1n the 
community as a whole. 

Dismayed by the laok of contact with other 
craft centres which might inspire a revival of 
Meybod ceramics, especially in the case of the 
dying faienoe sector, the author attempted the 
experiment of taking a promising young orafte- 
man to visit more sophisticated counterparts in 
the cities of Işfahān and Sh&hriza. He was 
duly inspired, but on return to Meybod lacked 
the confidence and material support to 
institute his new ideas.  Centlivres-Demont 
eonoludes by suggesting that the survival of 
the craft in Meybod depends on help in the 
introduction of technical improvements, in 
the development of faence production for a 
tourist market, and in particular in setting up 
& ceramio co-operative such as has been suocoss- 
fully done at Lälajin near Hamadän, and in 
places in Tunisia. 

This work is unique among studies so far 
published on Persia, in taking a community of 
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oraftemen aa foous for social as well as technolo- 
gical investigation. It will be of value to those 
interested in the ethnography of the country 
or more generally in the effecta of modern 
technology on a traditional craft. Presented 
originally as a thesis in the University of 
Neuchâtel, the book is provided with a useful 
glossary and with a wealth of illustrations, 
inoluding maps, diagrams, plans, drawinga of 
all the designs used, and numerous good 
photographs of work in the potteries. 


RICHARD TAPPER 


PIERRE Cenriuvres: Un bazar Ф Aste 
Centrale: forme et organisation du 
bazar de Tashqurghan (Afghanistan). 
(Beiträge zur lranistik. 280 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert 
Verlag in Kommission bei Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1972. DM 108. 


This book is a substantial and valuable 
contribution to the ethnography of Afghanistan 
and Central Asia, and is sure to come to be 
regarded as a landmark in ite field. 

The market town of Täshqurghän is situated 
where one of the major routes over the Hindu 
Kush emergea onto the Central Asian steppes 
and crosses the east-west Silk Road. It is 
renowned for having the last surviving tradi- 
tional bazaar in Central Asia. The present 
bazaar, including the famous covered iim, was 
constructed in the early nineteenth century, 
and is thus not that ancient, but it has retained 
its structure almost unchanged since then, 
while neighbouring bazaars such as those of 
Mazar-i Sharif and Qundüz have for various 
reasons been radically altered by growth and 
modernization. 

The author, who has been familiar with 
Afghanistan since 1904, spent a total of about 
eight months in the town in 1960 and 1908, 
together with his wife. The book is his doctoral 
thesis, presented in 1970 at the University of 
Neuchâtel. It divides fairly olearly into two 
parte, the first six chapters (pp. 7-121) being 
mainly descriptive, the last three (pp. 122-97) 
more analytical. After a prefatory first 
ohapter, the geographical situation and history 
of Tashqurghin and the main features of the 
local: economic and social organization are 
outlined in ch. ii. Ch. iii describes the physical 
aspects of the bazaar, ita structure, the various 
streets, the location of shops and workshops, 
and the relations of the centre to the periphery. 
In ch. iv we are given a useful breakdown of 
the administrative situation in terms ef 
relations between government officials and the 
bazaar, taxation, education, law and the 
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maintenance of order. Ch. v and vi are devoted 
to the various ocoupations within the bazaar: 
merchants, shopkeepers, middlemen, hawkers ; 
keepera of sarays, tea-houses, baths; orafts- 
men and workers in various materials; those 
involved in transport, or in the processing and 
sale of foodstuffs, and so on. In oh. vii we learn 
about daily Ше in the bazaar, the conduot of 
buying and selling, bargaining, weighte and 
measures, the nature of exchange, loans, debt, 
and investment. Ch. viii (‘Vie sociale’) 
discusses the relations of the various ethnic 
groupe represented in the town; kinahip and 
marriage patterns ; the organization of crafts 
and trades in a complex structure of guilds; 
the variety of notions of status which operate 
and produce oontradiotory hierarchies. There 
is also rich material on magico-religious beliefs 
and practices, on entertainments, folk-lore, and 
the communication of information from the 
wider society. In the final chapter, the author 
surveys the proceases of change affecting the 
bazaar, and the nature of adaptation and 
innovation. 

The theoretical drift of the work might be 
summed up as ‘functionalist’. Thus, con- 
scious that he could be criticized for tackling 
too many diverse topics in one study, the 
author insiste that one of his main aims is ‘ de 
considérer le bazar sous ses multiples aspects, 
en ne perdant pas de vue qu'il forme un tout 
organique, inintelligible sans la pluralité de ses 
composantes * (p. 8). 

À wide range of aspeots is indeed considered, 
yet it is none the less remarkable how many of 
them have been treated in depth and detail. 
The bazaar has clearly been subject to the 
most meticulous observation. In faot the 
details, were they not so fascinating, might 
sometimes seem excessive; as extreme 
examples one might mention the desoription of 
the terminology and uses of the different types 
of animal dung (p. 84); in another case, the 
author went 80 far as to cheok the official metric 
equivalence of the Afghan weight of one chiok- 
pea (nokhod, 0-191 grams), by taking home to 
Berne 240 Afghan peas and weighing them 
electronically (pp. 150-1). 

There is much throughout the book to inter- 
eat students of several disciplines. Anthro- 
pologiste, to whom it is perhaps directed in the 
first place, will not find the same depth of 
social analysis as is customary in the standard 
ethnographic monographs, but their attention 
can be partioularly drawn to the discussions of 
the following topics as being of comparative and 
theoretical interest: the use of and attitudes 
towards the human body (p. 92 f.); the social 
aspeota of the market (pp. 137-8); the various 
modes of exchange (p. 138 f.); tho nature of 
ethnic groups (p. 156 £); the organization of 
the guilds with their patron saints and charters 
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(p. 186 £; the diagnosis and prognosis of 
changes occurring in Täshqurghän (oh. ix). 

After the construction of the present bazaar, 
Täshqurghän enjoyed a period of prosperity 
as a major trading centre. Around the turn of 
the century, with the shift in the direotion and 
means of transport, this trading importance 
deolined, while in response the orafts developed, 
aided by an influx of refugee artisans from 
both south and north. More recently, with an 
increase in imported manufaotured goods, the 
crafts too have had to change, some dying out, 
others adapting, yet others being invented. 
The people of Täshqurghän have shown them- 
selves quick to adjust in material and technical 
terms to new situations and opportunities; the 
author notes how as early aa 1924-5 a blaok- 
smith attempted to build an aeroplane, though 
he can tell us little more of this apparent mani- 
festation of в cargo-oult (p. 191). Since this 
study was completed, as a reault partly of the 
interest of Centlivres and others, but also of 
the opening of a direct hardtop road linking 
Kabul, Täshqurghän, and Mazär-i Sharif, the 
central covered bazaar has changed to selling 
‘antiques’ and other goods for the tourist 
trade, indicating the probable direction in 
which future changes will lead. 

Another study was carried out in Täshqur- 
ghàn between 1970 and 1972, by C.-J. Char- 
pentier, and published not long after ( Bazaar-e 
Tashqurghan; ethnographical studies in an 
Afghan traditional bazaar (Studia Ethno- 
graphica Upsaliensis, xxxvi), Uppsala, 1972). 
One might have expected significant com- 
parisons between the two studies, and some 
assessment of change in the intervening years, 
to have been possible; but the topics which 
Centlivres disousses with most depth and 
insight are unfortunately barely touched on 
by his successor. The book reviewed here, 
superior in almost every way, will remain the 
standard work on this unique bazaar town, 
besides being of significance in wider fields. 


BIOHARD TAPPER 


Hamm Аталв: Ми Malkum Khan: 
a study in the history of Iranian 
modernism. x, 327 pp. Berkeley, etc. : 
University of California Press, [1973]. 
$13.50. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
£6.10.) 


In this book Mr. Algar has attempted to 
narrate and to analyse the life of one of the 
most complex characters in nineteenth-oentury 
Iranian history and he has done so with a 
commendable degree of success. In the pre- 
face a warning is given that ‘the reader will 
discern a certain lack of sympathy on the part 
of the author toward his subject’ (p. ix) but 
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this rarely appears to have impaired the 
judgements made within the book. 

Malkam Khän’s career and posthumous 
reputation have, as the writer shows, been 
subject to considerable distortion and glori- 
fication. This book derives much of its interest 
and value from the endeavour to restore the 
balance and to show how disumulation and 
greed were serious flaws in Malkam’s char- 
acter. The early section of the book which 
recounts his deception of the credulous Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt reveals the degree of ambition, 
invention, and bombast which were almost 
permanent features of Malkam’s life, and 
later sections show how Malkam’s attitudes to 
the granting of foreign economic concessions 
in Iran were affected by changes in his personal 
finances. Algar does not, however, seek to 
decry his subject’s acknowledged abilities. 
For instance Malkam’s shrewd analysis of 
economic conditions in Iran and the recommen- 
dations whioh he made in 1875 for an improve- 
ment in communications and the security of 
the roads, the abolition of internal customs 
dues and the stabilization of the currency, 
were to be echoed by Belgian experta 25 years 
later. The wide readership achieved by 
Malkam’s newspaper Qänün is also discussed 
in some detail, as is the degree of hostility with 
which ita publioation was received at the Court. 

Algar has made use of a wide range of sources, 
one of the most interesting of which is the 
collection of Malkam's correspondence pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
These letters reveal the wide range of Malkam’s 
aoquaintenoeships and would appear to be a 
useful, and little-known source for nineteenth- 
century Persian history. 

There are, of course, Btatements in the book 
which are open to argument. А reference to 
Malkam's ‘slight lunacy’ (p. 149) seems to 
merit further justification that it receives, and 
the accusation that the British minister in 
Tehran, Henry Drummond Wolff, worked in 
conjunction with others for Malkan’s dismissal 
from the post of the Persian minister in London 
(p. 165) seems to be based on little more than 
an assumption. If there is evidence about 
such a plot it should have been produced. 

The book inoludes three appendixes; one 
is on the disputed attribution of four comedies 
to Malkam, the second is à translation of an 
essay by Malkam satirizing men of letters and 
religious goholars, and the third is a translation 
of issue number 14 of Qaniin. The bibliography 
and index appear to be adequate. In brief, 
this book is & useful addition to the literature 
on Qājār Persia and contains a good deal of 
new information which will help towards в 
more balanced view of Malkam  Khün's 
importance. 

в. M. BURRELL 
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LEON B. PournapA: Reform and re- 
bellion in Afghanistan, 1919-1929: 
King Amanullah’s failure to modernize 
a tribal society. xix, 318 pp. Ithaca 
and London: Cornell University 
Press, 1973. $14.50. (English agents : 
IBEG Ltd. £6.90.) 


The years which followed the first World 
War formed, in the northern part of the Middle 
East, the era of autocratic modernization. 
While Arabs in the south stil struggled to 
escape from the tattered folds of a fading 
European imperialem, Turks, Persians, and 
Afghans struck out boldly in search of a new 
identity. Few would disagree on the ranking of 
the triad of rulers. Among historians Ataturk 
has worn as well as Lenin; under him Turkey 
underwent a comprehensive transformation. 
About Rizä Shih opinions are more mixed; 
to many there seems a Woolworth quality 
about his work—Harrods arrived only with 
his son. Nevertheless, few would dispute that 
he had no small share in Iran’s modernization. 
His olaim to second place, however, is indis- 
putable because of the failure (some would say 
tragedy) of Amänulläh. In 1928 the Afghan 
ruler stood on the heights—acclaimed by 
Europe as the most glamorous of all the 
modernizers—but a year later only a oom- 
plaining refugee on his way to long sad exile 
in Italy. 

What went wrong for Amänulläh ? And does 
his fate suggest where scholars should look to 
explain the course of modernization m similar 
sdcieties elsewhere ? These are the questions 
posed by Professor Poullada in this study of 
the reign of Ám&nulláh. The common answer 
is that Am&nullüáh went too fast; his reforms 
inflamed religious sentiment and he was 
vanquished by an uprising of outraged Islam. 
Poullada disputes this version in a close 
analysis of Amänulläh’s reforms and of the 
progress of the rising. He conoludes that 
Amänull&h was not undone by his policy of 
secularization, because most of the reforms in 
this sphere were not announoed until the very 
end of his reign and were never put into 
practice. Those who were most affected by 
them, namely town dwellers, remained loyal 
to the government. It was those who were 
least affected by the reforms, Le. the tribesmen 
inhabiting the most remote regions, who rose 
against Amänulläh. The propaganda which 
was direoted against the king was deceptive 
for it was devised by a disappointed olass of 
mulläs who thus grafted an ideology on to 
a traditional tribal uprising. Amänulläh failed, 
writes Poullada, because he omitted to take 
account of the particular problems of modern- 
izing a tribal society. He lost his grip on the 
traditional reins of power before he had con- 
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structed new machinery with which to ensure 
compliance. 

Does the tribal factor provide a clue to the 
fate of modernizing régimes in the northern 
Middle East? Certainly there is an apparent 
Bpeotrum of tribal power. Atetürk could con- 
front and defeat a religio-tribal opposition in 
Kurdistàn because he could draw on the 
resources of the more advanced western part 
of his state. In Iran where the position of the 
tribes was relatively stronger, Rizà Sháh's 
victory was less complete. Nevertheless most 
historians would agree that his most significant 
achievement was his destruction of the military 
and political power of the tribes. Less than a 
quarter of & century earlier the Bakhtiyüris 
had overthrown a government; after Riz 
Shah had completed his work they might be a 
nuisance but could never be a threat to Tehran 
again. But in Afghanistan the power of the 
tribes was strongest and they were able to 
overthrow the modernizing government. 

There is an attractive simplicity about the 
tribal syndrome, and it is certamly з feature to 
be studied. But it also raises many questions. 
In what sense can Afghanistan be said to be 
a tribal society ? Poullada's loose definition of 
a tribe evades several problems. He does not 
take account of one of the most characteristic 
features of tribal politics: the struggle for 
leadership at each level which enabled tradi- 
tional governmente to rule by exploiting fac- 
tional differences, and not as he claims, by fear. 
Surely some distinotion between nomadic and 
settled peoples would be useful? And why 
do some tribes revolt and not others ? There 
are also questions to be raised about his 
handling of the concept of modernization. 
When he argues that the tribes rose not 
against modernization but against the cen- 
tralizing polioles of government, is he not 
laying too great a stress upon the cosmetic 
aspects of modernization ? What is more basio 
to the concept of modernization than the 
growth of the power of the oentral govern- 
ment? In terms of modernization theory one 
would also like to have seen more attention 
given to the absence of some of the most 
familiar indexes of modernization, notably 
industrialization and urbanisation. 

Poullada's vision of Amänulläh as an Afghan 
Peter the Great, thrusting Afghanistan into 
the twentieth century with plans whioh were 
‘integrated, grandiose and bold’ (p. 144), 
prevents his looking, except briefly at the end, 
for an alternative explanation of Amänulläh’s 
failure in terms of simple personal inadequaoy. 
Yet there is a sloppiness about Amänulläh 
which supports this interpretation. His 
reforms were hardly so original as Poullada 
claims. Much of his so-called legislation 
(nizämnäma) was no more than the regulations 
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and ordinances of previous rulers. The novel- 
ties were often pure pastiche, copied from 
Ataturk and Riz& Shih and applied in a quite 
different situation. Poullada tries to make the 
best case for some of the innovations, but 
carries Ше conviction. Thus he claims that 
Amàünulláh's attempted substitution of the hat 
for the turban was made in order to save 
imported cloth, and his introduction of 
Western clothing in order to eliminate dis. 
crimination against Hindus and Jews. There 
are simpler explanations. Revealingly, 
Amànullih chose to disclose his final reforms 
in a great four-day speech which he delivered 
exsotly one year after Atatürk's famous six- 
day speech. Once more, however, he contrived 
to imitate the form but not the essence. For 
Atatürk had the sense to concentrate on re- 
interpreting the past; Amänulläh eleoted to 
follow the more dangerous path of reinter- 
preting the future. 

The core of this book, and the best part of it, 
is that in which the author, using Afghan and 
British archival sources, traces the develop- 
ment of Amänulläh’s reforms. Here he provides 
new and valuable information for which 
scholars will be grateful. They will also observe 
with pleasure the appearance in an appendix 
of the first English translation of the rare 1928 
Afghan constitution; one wishes that the 
author could have found space for the Persian 
version also. 

М. E. YAPP 


Jacques Kavarorr: The batile of 
Sardarabad. (Near and Middle East 
Monographs, x.) 220 pp. The Hague, 
Paris: Mouton, 1973. Guilders 72. 


The withdrawal of Russia from the first 
World War left Trenscaucasia exposed to 
Ottoman invasion. Foroed to rely upon their 
own efforts the Georgians, Arerbaijanis, and 
Armenians formed & common authority to 
carry on government and negotiate with the 
Ottomans. But the Ottomans refused to accept 
the 1914 frontier and attacked. In the spring 
of 1918 their armies advanced into Trans- 
caucasia and the Transoaucasian Federation 
broke under the storm. The Georgians sought 
help from Germany ; the Azerbaijanis prepared 
to make their own settlement with the Otto- 
mans; and the Armenians were left almost 
alone to withstand the Ottoman armies which 
bore down on Erivan from the west and north. 

The Ottoman armies were repulsed at three 
battles, fought at the end of May 1918: 
Karaklis, Bashabaran, and Sardarabad. A 
peace was negotiated and the newly- edged 
Armenian Republic given a brea 
Because of their result the three battlos sad 
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partioularly the crucial victory of Bardarabad, 
fought by Armenian troops only a day’s maroh 
from Erivan, acquired a olaim to historical 
significance, comparable to that which Arnold 
Toynbee was to discern three years later in the 
battle of Inond. In the latter engagement the 
Herodotian tide flowed inexorably westwards, 
obliterating the pocket of Graeco-Christian 
civilization in western Asia Minor. At 
Sardarabad the verdict was different: the 
pocket of Armenian Christian civilization in 
Transcaucasia was reprieved and, though 
threatened again, survived until ite northern 
protector could return, thinly disguised m a 
more secular garb. 

Perhaps it was the romantic majesty of such 
an interpretation which has led Soviet and 
other Armenian historians, after many years of 
understandable neglect, to begin to celebrate 
the battle of Sardarabad. In the now version 
victory was the consequence of & spontaneous 
uprising of the Armenian people. Deserted, 
their backs to the wall, they were inspired by 
something which Frenchmen would identify 
as the spirit of Valmy and Britons as that of 
Dunkirk and it was in a great upsurge of 
popular emotion that they summoned up their 
energies and thrust back the Turkish armies. 
It is a splendid vision—but is it true ? Was the 
battle of Sardarabad really like that ? 

In this book Jacques Kayaloff has assembled 
some neglected evidence concerning the battle 
and in the appendixes which form the larger 
part of the work has provided reproductions of 
some of the relevant documents. The most 
significant items are the memoirs of the staff 
officer who conducted the engagement, one 
Colonel Alexander Chnéour, & man who 
possessed the unlikely qualifications for an 
Armenian hero of being a Russian from an 
Alsatian family; and the memoirs of two 
other participants, G. G. Yablokoff and H. 
Melikian. The author is content to draw atten- 
tion to the salient pointe in their narratives 
but otherwise to permit the evidence to speak 
for itself and allow the reader to form his own 
conclusions about the nature and course of the 
battle. Kayaloff himself served in an artillery 
unit in Transcaucasia at the time, but on the 
day of the battle was stationed in Erivan 
itself. 

The new evidence suggests that the Ottoman 
armies, underestimating their opponents, 
whom they outnumbered two to one, had 
advanced too quickly, overstretohed their 
communications, and made themselves vulner- 
able to a counterstroke. Professional eyes— 
those of General D. B. Pirumov and Colonel 
Chnéour—discerned the weakness and des- 
patched а unit commanded by в lost Turkish 
Armenian hero, Captain Hassan Pashaian, 
with orders to outflank the enemy. In face of 
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Pashaian’s threat the Ottomans retreated in 
confusion; the Armenians pressed against 
them and gained the mastery. The result was 
a tribute to the fighting ability of the Armenian 
troops but it was essentially a victory for 
professional skill, not popular enthusiasm. 

We have in this book a tiny footnote to 
history, but one which raises a question con- 
cerning а growing myth. At 92 guilders 1 
is a very expensive footnote but, as Father 
Brown discovered, it is always more difficult 
and expensive to attack a myth than to create 
one. 


M. E. YAPP 
Ernst WALDSCHMIDT and others 
(comp.): Sansknit-Wôrterbuch der 


buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan- 
Funden. 1. Lief. a-, an- / antar-vasa. 
xvii, 80 pp. Gôttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, [1973]. 


This lexical concordance embraoes thoso 
Sanskrit ‘canonical’ texte of Northern 
Buddhism which are attested only among the 
fragmentary remains from Central Asia. A 
similar glossary for the ‘literary > remains is 
onvisaged m the future. The concordance, 
begun by Ernst Waldschmidt, developed over 
two decades by many of his students and 
colleagues, and now being compiled and edited 
by Georg von Simson, is & significant land- 
mark in Indo-Aryan lexicography, for there 
is virtually no reliable treatment of Jain and 
Buddhist material in diotionaries of classical 
Sanskrit. 

It is difficult to see how, at the present rate, 
publication oan be completed in less than 30 
fascicles or 2600 pp. Here, however, is a 
dictionary-concordance which may genuinely 
be felt to make more instructive and even up- 
lifting reading than the literature on whioh it 
is based. Here is editing, translation, and 
conoise, intelligent annotation of an order of 
excellence which may never be attained for the 
Sanskrit texte of India proper. 

Registration ш an explicitly Sanskrit diotion- 
ary of the form and correct sense of a word 
like anavaküra, in the face of the Hindu 
Sanskrit preference for apakr, 1s as important 
for the evaluation of aväkr/apäkr in the 
Rgveda as it ıs for tackling the jumbled ortho- 
graphy and semantios of okr, avalr, and 
арат in Pali and Prakrit. Thus this dictionary 
must, like the projeoted Poona dictionary, 
help to correot the unfortunate, but still some- 
what ourrent notion that Buddhist Sanskrit is 
a separate language, distinot from classical 
Sanskrit as well as from Buddhist Prakrit and 
Pali. 

À fair amount of space could and should 
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have been saved. Even a dictionary-concord- 
ance must not treat syntactic compounds on 
an equal footing with lexical compounds. The 
hapax legomenon adhyitmatinyatégambhira- 
tayd . . . adhydtmabahirdhasinyatagambhiratayd 
hardly merits four headwords and the space 
of 18 lines of print, besides cross-references still 
to come; and the hapax a[dvay]()[dAika]- 
(tod)[c] (Ergdnzung unsicher) generates two 
headwords, although the bulk of the material 
recurs under a-dvaya where it rightly belongs. 
Only two real compounds, adAyüimasünyatà 
and bahirdhásünyatà (which incidentally pro- 
vide a context for the Yajurvedio hapax 
bahirdhábháva), are involved. The information 
would have been more generally retrievable if 
entered under éinyaté. Despite prodigal oross- 
reference, the entries a-dvaya and adhy-fitma 
do not adequately register the usages which 
the compounds attest for them. 

The misprint, as usual a wholly unimportant 
literal, will be found s.v. anavi[é](ya). No 
prize seems to have been offered for its 
detection. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


Kraus Lupwie JANERT: Abstände und 
Schlussvokalverzeichnungen in Aéoka- 
-Inschriften : mit Editionen und Facst- 
miles. (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland, Supple- 
mentbd. 10.) 273 pp., front. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1972. DM 148. 


This major advance in the field of Indo- 
Aryan philology ıs a further offshoot of the 
process of sifting through manusoripts and 
transcripts for the Verzeichnis der Oriental- 
ischen Handschriften in Deutachland. Like 
the rest of the series, it is beautifully produced 
in spite of the utmost technical complexity. 

To begin at the end, there are invaluable 
new reproductions of the relevant Asokan 
inscriptions, based on Hultzsch’s copies and 
on some new material. Short specimens, 
almost life-size and four times the scale of 
previous reproduction, are given for the six 
Pillars and for Ahr., Calo., Rum., and Nig. 
These are then reproduced in full, on & larger 
scale and generally more clearly than hitherto, 
together with the Käl. and Sop. RE and a new 
' Bombay ' Kharosthi version of KE VII. 

These boons are overshadowed by exciting 
detailed examinations of the various ortho- 
graphies usod in the inscriptions. The first of 
Janert’s two studies makes amends for pre- 
vious editors’ wilful neglect of Asokan ' punctu- 
ation’, ie. the use of spacing, in the earliest 
written form of Indo-Aryan, to identify 
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phrases, rather than words or sentences. The 
second considers the correlation between this 
punctuation and the phonology of the sentence: 
despite an obvious bearing on the history of 
Iranian and Vedio orthography, Aéokan sandhi 
too has been largely ignored in the past. 

The studies are identified as rx and x in the 
series ‘Studien zu den Asoka-Inschriften °. 
An English version of ‘Studien ..., vm’ 
(1967-8) serves as introduction, and the new 
edition of Käl. RE I-X contained in ' Studien 
. ++, V! (1965) is reprinted in an appendix. 
Similar meticulous new editions of Sop. RE, 
Ahr., Cale, and Top. VII are provided, 
together with a new synoptic edition of the 
Pillars. 

Three modes of punotuation are desoribed : 
(i) haphazard rhetorical phrasing, as observed 
in most Pillars and the minor inscriptions; 
(ii) haphazard word-division, attempted most 
regularly in Kal. RE and Top. VII (e.g. ... 


laja hevam dha . . . läja hevamühà . . . lajahe- 
vam Gh ...); 

(iii) a totel absence of punctuation, exceptional 
in the Pillars but usual in RE. 


Janert suggests that the speeoh-habite of 
imperial emissaries and looal copyists may be 
relevant (pp. 38 and 94). It is strange, however, 
to find the three modes treated without 
reference to the parallel developments of 
sandhi, Padapätha, and Sambhitäpätha in 
Iranian and Vedic orthography. 

At least parte of the Veda attest the same 
process. While Vedio Padapätha and classical 
sandhi admit only yéna, the RV Sambhitäpätha 
may contrast päda-initial yénd-pdvaka, yéna- 
nak, and yénd-ni-kam with püda-initial ní- 
yéna muslihaiyáy& and post-cacsura vidád- 
yéna márma. This contrast between -ã in 
gandhi and -a in pausa indicates a substratum 
of phrasing akin to the Asokan. The preserva- 
tion of original vowel lengths because of sandhi 
and the preservation of secondary vowel 
lengths despite sandhi which are observed in 
the inscriptions recur in Veda and Avesta and 
can hardly be regarded as a feature peouliar 
to the alleged circumstances of Asokan trans- 
mission. 

It might have been helpful to attempt to 
distinguish two strate of sandhi: 

(i a) rhetorical phrasing which is rooted in 
Indo-European accentuation and appears to 
be attested in all sources as a substratum (e.g. 
Nan. Pillar V ... hevam-dha ... no-elt na-ca- 
khadiyati ajakü-nüni ...; of. the form piya- 
dasiläjäha which may, on the evidence of their 
vocalism, underlie both (type ii) Kal. RE V 
piyadasi läja аба and (type iii) Top. Pillar VI 
piyadasilajahevamahd); and 

(i b) rhetorical phrasing of a type which 
presages written sandhi but conflicts with 
accent and is nowhere consistently applied 
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(e.g. Nan. V ... avadhyüni-kafáni . . . etáni-y- 
eva-divasäni ...). 

The evolution of Padapätha (И) and 
Sambhitäpätha (iii) would inevitably have 
destroyed consistent sandhi, and the copyists 
seem to have no real understanding of the 
material. The Kal. copyist is blind to the 
vowel-lengthening in pausa which is standard 
in his text, as is shown when he wrongly writes 
üvakapam as two words. Jn Top. ҮП, a 
composite text, an anoient sandhi (i a) 
hevamähä is maintained only during a dis- 
cussion of Dharmavrddhi. Awkward peri- 
pheral matter, relating to the compilation of 
the corpus of seven edicte, uses a Padapätha 
procedure : (ii) 1230 hevam dha... devinampiye 
ала. The mock-classical sandhi (i b) lajahevam 
is associated with an incapsulated and some- 
what ill matehed exposition of the Welfare 
State. The copyist at this stage has treated a 
case of (i а) hevamáhá at an end of line as 
though hevam (although spaced) had to be 
compounded with 14j4 at all coste, and as 
though the unspaced äkā were a separate 
word; in the case of the material of type (ii), 
the spaces following the nouns have been 
greatly reduced in size. 

Yt is hard to believe that for 50 years 
Hultzsch’s explanation ‘ lengthened frequent- 
ly—often shortened ' hes been allowed to suffice 
ав a description of Asokan sentence-phonology. 
The investigation, in K. L. Janert’s hands, has 
proved remarkably rewarding. 

Of the three inscriptions which are com- 
munioated here adequately for the first time— 
the Ahraura minor rock edict and the Sopärä 
and Bombay RE-the last is particularly 
significant. It is a stone bowl bearing most of 
RE VII in Kharosthi. So far as the facsimiles 
permit judgement, it cannot derive from the 
Sh&h. version but must share with it а common 
source. It is seen to agree with Shah. kirfa- 
(Мап. is read as Lifa-) but agrees, again 
correctly, with Мап. sarvam against Shah. 
savram. As the second line seems to have been 
aligned with incidental punctuation-spaces and 
not with the beginning of the first line, the 
copyist is unlikely to have been capable of 
restoring correct readings. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


J. Gonna: The dual deities in the 
religion of the Veda. (Verhandelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akade- 
mie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letter- 
kunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 81.) 
416 pp. Amsterdam, London: North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1974. Guilders 
90. 


The common practice in the Vedic religion 
of invoking the names of gods in pairs, and the 
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peculiar construction, known aa devata-dvandva 
used in connexion with this, are matters which 
have received much attention from students of 
Indian religion and from grammarians. The 
grammatical construction is known also from 
ancient Iranian, and so may be traced back to 
the common Indo-Iranian stage, but its use 
in connexion with deities is in Iranian confined 
to the combination mira ahura and its variant 
ahura nuôra. It would seem therefore that 
although the ultimate origin of this system 
may be traced back to primitive Indo-Iranian 
times, the main development has taken place 
in the Vedio and pre-Vedio stage. 

The dual deities of the Veda fall into several 
easily distinguishable classes. There are first 
the natural pairs of deified physical phenomena, 
namely Heaven-and-Earth, Sun-and-Moon, 
Day-and-Night, whose association is given to 
begin with. The twin deities, the Afvins, are in 
a class by themselves, both in respect of their 
being twins, and because they are not separa- 
tely named. Mitra and Varuna stand out 
because they are the deities most commonly 
and predominantly presented as a pair. Among 
the rest, combinations of the name of Indra 
with that of another god are the most common. 
Agni-and-Soma are rarely mentioned in the 
Rgveda, but become prominent in the later 
ritual literature. 

Professor Gonda's book contains an ex- 
haustive study of all these paired deities both 
ав they appear in the Rgveda, and as they are 
utilized in the later ritual. It contains a 
detailed examination and analysis of all the 
texts that are relevant to this subject in the 
Samhitüs, Brihmanas, and Sütras. The em- 
phasis is on detailed description and analysis, 
and questions of origin and prehistorio develop- 
ment are rarely touohed on. 

In в long introductory chapter the status 
is examined of these dual deities who, though 
constituting pairs, are commonly treated as a 
unity, as is illustrated by the phraseology of 
the Brähmana texts in such phrases as 
agnigomau vai brdhmanasya svd devata ‘ Agni- 
and-Soma are the Brahman’s own deity’ 
(p. 11). For this status Gonda uses the term 
‘ dualité-unité ', and goes to some length in 
examining its nature with ample reference to 
textual material. In order further to esteblish 
the nature of these conceptions in the general 
setting of Vedio thought considerable attention 
is devoted to what is said about pairs in general 
in the Vedio literature, and comparative 
evidence from a variety of sources is brought 
to bear on this. The Aévins, who for the reasons 
stated above are different from the normal 
pairs of gods, are treated in this introduotory 
chapter, as are also a variety of combinations 
(Vätaparjanyd, eto.) which do not very fre- 
quently ocour. The chapter closes with a brief 
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glance at the survival of the dual deities in the 
later period. The traces of this are comparati- 
vely rare, and the conclusion is that ‘the 
Vedio dual deities were, indeed, typically 
Vedio, whatever their origin &nd more or less 
similar counterparts in other religions and 
literatures. Supplying a need in the speou- 
lations and praotices of the Vedic theologians 
and ntualiste, they were closely associated 
with that ritual and obviously lacked that 
vitahty and general popularity which could 
ensure their survival ’. 

The three succeeding chapters are devoted 
to the natural pairs, Heaven-and-Earth, Sun- 
and-Moon, and Dawn-and-Night. The first of 
these pairs has often been regarded as the 
prototype from which the system of dual 
divinities developed, but Gonda has no diffi- 
oulty in showing that for this intuitive con- 
clusion no positive evidence oan be found. It 
may perhaps also be significant that the com- 
paratively recent word prthivi ‘ earth ' appears 
normally in this compound, and that bhümi- 
and ksám- only appear rarely as substitutes 
for it. 

In dealing with Night-and-Dawn Gonda 
comes to the unexpected conclusion that nékt- 
in this combination means ' the early part of 
the night, dusk’, and that it is not, as is 
usually assumed, synonymous with rdtri, 
meaning simply ‘night’. Тһе evidence 
adduced for this view is by no means con- 
vincing. The latter word is frequently used 
in contexts where the departure of night at 
dawn is spoken of, but it is no argument to 
say (p. 131) that ‘the only place where the 
other word, nékt., is used in this connection 
is RV 7,71,1' (dpa svásur wgáso nág jthits 
‘Night runs away from her sister Dawn’), 
since this is the only plaoe apart from the 
dvandva compound where this noun-stem is 
preserved. There is no doubt that the adverbial 
ndktam, which is preserved, means simply ‘ by 
night’ in the general senge, and it occurs 
frequently in the combination divd nákiam 
* by day and by night ’ (of. p. 132), во one must 
assume that the almost obsolete noun had the 
same sense. Night and Dawn come together at 
the end of the night and the beginning of the 
day, and it is their combination at this juncture 
which gave rise to the dvandva compound. 
It is only at this time that they can be asked to 
come аз а pair and sit on the sacrificial strew 
(4 пана barhih sadatäm usdsä, 7, 42, 5). The 
relationship between the two words is simply 
that when the old ТЕ word became obsolete 
it was replaced by the new word rütri, but the 
meanings are identical. The meeting at dawn 
of the two goddesses is also referred to in the 
hymn to Ratri, RV 10, 127, 3. nir u sudedram 
askrta ugásam devy dyatl, ápéd u hAsate timah 
‘The goddess approaching has made an 
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appointment with (nir askria, of. nigkriá- 
* appointment, rendezvous °) her sister Dawn ’. 
Whether the word is rítri as here, or náki- 
as in 7, 71, 1, there is no difference in the 
meaning of the words, and the situation 
referred to is the same. 

À long chapter is devoted to the most 
important of the dual deities, Mitra-and- 
Varupa. Ав regards Mitra, Gonda has already 
devoted a book to this subject (The Vedic god 
Mitra, Leiden, 1972), and what is said there is 
not as в general rule repeated here. The origin 
of this dual deity is discussed in some detail 
in this chapter, and also with great caution, 
stress bemg laid on the fragmentary nature of 
the evidence. In Iran Mithra appears as a 
great independent deity (subject to the 
Zoroastrian subordination of all Yazatas to 
Ahura Mazdà), but his name appears in the 
devatd-dvandea Miéra Ahura (Ahura Mira). 
Since, however, it cannot be demonstrated 
that the Ahura in this combination is ulti- 
mately to be equated with the Varuna of the 
Indian devaid-dvandva, it is difficult to be sure 
what the significance of this is. Gonda, having 
disoussed this and other problems in connexion 
with the origin of the divine pair Mitra and 
Varuna, comes to the following tentative oon- 
clusion (p. 170). ‘AH things considered it 
would appear to me that there are good 
grounds for assuming that Mitra and another 
god already in prehistoric times formed an 
alliance of long standing. In view of the 
Mitanni data the probabilities are in favour of 
the supposition that in the prehistorio period 
of the Indo-Aryans the other god bore the 
name of Varuna at least since, say, 1400 в.о. 
It is further a plausible hypothesis that more 
than most other dual deities of the Vedic 
pantheon this pair has & claim to a certain 
originality. That is to say, if we try to trace 
the origin of this peouliarity of that pantheon 
Mitr&varugau oan by no means left out of 
consideration.’ 

The deity who figures m the largest number 
of such combinations is Indra, and the next 
four chapters are devoted to Indra-and-Vüyu, 
Indra-and-Varuya, Indra-and-Agni, and Indra- 
and-Brhaspati respectively. The combination 
with Vayu is of particular interest in view of 
the great importance of Vayu in the Iranian 
religion. Gonda is very probably right in 
thinking that 'the supposition seems legiti- 
mate that the gradual increase in popularity 
of Indra in the Rgvedio age ... was not only 
detrimental to the cult and high position of 
Varuna, but also to those of some other gods, 
among whom Vüyu'. The pair Indra-and- 
Brhaspati are to в large extent the celestial 
counterpart of the earthly king and his domestic 
priest. In discussing this pair Gonda takes 
issue with H. P. Sohmidt, who recently 
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devoted a monograph to the subject ( Brhaspati 
and Indra, Wiesbaden, 1968), and successfully 
demolishes the opinion of the latter that 
Bfhaspáii was originally no more than an 
epithet of Indra. Further combinations of 
Indre with other deities are dealt with in the 
next two chapters, and the final chapter is 
devoted to Agni-and-Soma. This double deity 
is comparatively rarely mentioned in the 
Rgveda, and therefore by some it has been 
thought to be of later origin, a view which 
Gonda is somewhat loath to accept, while 
admitting that it is not posmble to be certain 
by whom and under what circumstances, and 
at what period the combination was made. 
The author has produced a standard work 
on this subject which in view of ite exhaus- 
tiveness is unlikely to be superseded. He has 
also, in the course of the work disoussed and 
interpreted many passages in the Vedic texts 
in suoh & way as to contribute to their under- 
standing. 


T. BURROW 


B. L. OersENIN: Structure d'un ge 

védique: le mythe cosmogonique dans 
(Approaches to Semiotics, 
170 pp. The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton, 1973. Guilders 58. 


To begin, as the Indian logicians do, with 
the argument one might expect from an 
opponent in debate: it might be argued that 
to apply structuralist techniques to the study 
of the Rgveda is to try to understand one 
difficult medium through another diffioult 
medium, to compound one's intelleotual pro- 
blems. Nobody presumes to understand all 
of Lévi-Btrauss; nobody olaims to understand 
the Rgveda; together, they are truly for- 
midable. One might legitimately expeot the 
structuralists to wait until the Rgveda is more 
thoroughly translated, understood word for 
word, before elaborate analyses of ita contenta 
are made. This is, however, unlikely to be 
accomplished in the near future; nor, indeed, 
must research necessarily proceed in that 
order. À acholar once acoused his colleague of 
having too little Latin, saying, ‘He gets the 
Latin from the meaning, not the meaning from 
the Latin’. All Vedista share this disability to 
some extent; we all have ‘too little Vedio’; 
many of our most valuable insights into other- 
wise obscure terms have come from scholars 
who have seen what the meaning must be, 
from context, from an understanding of Vedio 
thought processes—in other words, by getting 
the Vedio from the meaning. 

Structuralism is a particularly valuable tool 
in this respect, because it is primarily a lin- 
guistio dismpline. The ‘ mythemes ' (minimal 
significant units of a myth) which the strnotura- 
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list student of myth seeks arise from phonemes ; 
the patterns into which he combines these 
mythemes arise from the linguistio structure 
of the hymns themselves, the placement of 
verbs and nouns, the scope of verbal roots, the 
structure of words, the grouping of the 
strophes. Boris Ogibenin is a linguist of 
impressive scope as well as a scholar deeply 
immersed in the disciplines of semiotic 
analysis; he draws upon an intimate famili- 
arity with the language and contents of the 
Rgveda as well as with the extensive apparatus 
of Western European and Russian Vedic 
scholarship. This detailed study of one of the 
most complex and philosophically rich aspects 
of Rgvedic mythology—the oreation myth— 
sheds new light on many important problems 
of both Vedio language &nd Vedio religion. 
By deciphering the mythemes he is able to 
Show the contertual foroe of many obsoure 
terms contained in these groups, and by 
grouping the mythemes he is able to demon- 
strate the interrelationship between these terms 
and thus to expand their meanings. 

After an introduction which olarifies the 
precise goals and methods of the work, 
Professor Ogibenin presents a survey of general 
structural aspects of Revedic myths and а 
semiotic analysis of the Vedic universe. This 
analysis centres upon the arvis mundi and 
demonstrates how the Rgvedic divinities group 
themselves around it; the symboliam of 
waters, milk, and cows is thoroughly examined 
in the light of these new structural groupings. 
The role of the cosmio pillar in separating the 
opposite poles of heaven and earth leads to & 
discussion of the basio cosmogonic myth of the 
Rgveda: the separation of the created, ordered 
universe from the uncreated, disordered uni- 
verse, the elementary cosmic act. Ch. iv treats 
the ritual aspect of Vedio coamogony, the sym- 
bolism of the sacrifical pole, the world tree. 

In ch. v (‘ the equational logio of the Vedic 
myth in action ’), six functional elements are 
set in order out of the chaos of more than 1000 
Vedic hymns; each element represents a 
single characteristic of a divinity, usually 
expressed by a verb and a noun in the acousa- 
tive case; these are the mythemes of the 
present corpus: (1) the finding and/or setting 
in place of the gun, the mediator between the 
two extremes of heaven and earth ; (2) making 
space (here the three strides of Visnu and the 
roles of the Aévins, Maruts, and Agni Ekapad 
in this myth are brought into play); (3) eetab- 
lishing/maintaining distance; (4) filling in 
intermediate space (the symbolism of the 
embryo); (5) embracing all that exists, 
becoming imbued with the quality of unity 
(Indre, Varma, Mitra, and the encroaching 
of one of the ‘ triple functions ’ upon another) ; 
(8) extending beyond the heaven-and-earth. 
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These chapters include new translations of 
many Vedic stanzas and intelligent insights 
into many of the thorniest problems of Vedio 
religion. 

The abstractions of rta, tapas, rain, ocean, 
and sacrifice, together with the Indra-Vrtra 
myth and Vedic kingship, are in set the con- 
crete matrix of Vedic ooamogony in oh. vi 
(‘some elements of the Vedio universe in 
process of reintegration: the basio myth 
transformed’). Ch. vii (* a last transformation 
of the basio myth: the Vedio world seen in 
its integrity °) includes a thorough examination 
of the term amhas in ita connotations of space, 
security, physical well-being, longevity, and 
spaciousness ; similarly the symbolism of oows 
(Vedio abundanoe, honey, butter, and Soma) 
18 discussed with convincing originality. The 
‘balance sheet’ (ch. viii) presente the Vedio 
cosmogonic myth as a tripartite structure of 
binary oppositions; the first term (the dis- 
ordered universe/the ordered universe) is 
mediated by the second term (non-Vedio 
universe/Vedic universe) to reach the third 
term (microcosm of the non-Vedio man/ 
microcosm of the Vedic man). 

Finally, the author suggests that this 
schema, though derived from one basic myth, 
might form а quasi-code universally valid for 
the expression of the religious and mythical 
ideas of the Rgveda. There is certainly a logic 
in using this myth, if any, to establish such a 
basic vocabulary: this is the myth that sets 
the stage and introduces the actors. Yet the 
author admite that there is a ‘residue’ of 
Vedic myths which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained, as yet, by this schema; moreover, 
there are other parts of the Rgveda which the 
author chooses not to regard as myths on 
structural grounds, but rather as legends (such 
as the episode of Saram& and the Panis); 
these passages are apparently not susceptible 
to structural analysis but they do, one might 
argue, contain mythic elements which relate 
to the basic scheme—the search for cows, the 
‘abundant’ Vedio milk (here in ita reversed 
form, the dangerous demonio milk), the crossing 
of intermediate space (the river separating the 
gods from the Panis), eto. 

Structuralism, in the hands of Ogibenin, 
produces brilliant results when applied to a 
cosmogonio myth—but after all, this is a myth 
about structure. The oppositions and medi- 
ations implicit, and indeed often explicit, in 
this myth are so strong that they might have 
been composed by Lévi-Strauss himself. 
Whether this would hold true for other myths 
in the Vedic corpus remains yet to be estab- 
lished, as the author himself points out. This 
open question is, perhaps, more pressing for 
structural anthropologists anxious to validate 
Lévi-Strauss than for Vediste; whatever the 
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general validity of the method, there oan be 
no question but that in the hands of this 
particular scholar, working on this particular 
problem, structuralism has provided the tools 
to oraok codes that have baffled scholars for 
many years. 

WENDY O’ FLAHERTY 


S. Murau Hossain Zami: Urdu- 
Handschriften. (Verzeichnis der Orien- 
talischen Handsohriften in Deutsoh- 
land, Bd. xxv.) xix, 104 pp., 8 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1978. DM 52. 


This attractively presented catalogue which 
appears as the twenty-fifth volume in the 
series ‘ Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
scbriften in Deutschland ', mentions in some 
detail 70 Urdu manuscripta (83 works al- 
together) preserved in five libraries of the 
Federal Republio of Germany, the vast 
majority of which are housed in the Staats- 
bibliothek, Berlin. The list is by no means a 
complete inventory of all the Urdu manu- 
scripte existing in Germany, and doubtlessly 
further research, which it is to be hoped the 
author will carry ont, will lead to the discovery 
of many more, including some of those which 
are apparently missing from the Sprenger 
collection. The catalogue also contains eight 
plates, two of which are in colour. The text 
is in English. 

The arrangement for the most part follows 
that adopted by Blumhardt in the catalogues 
of Hindustani manusoripts in the Bntish 
Museum and India Office Library. Unlike 
Blumhardt, however, the author of this oata- 
logue has included manuscripts of Hindi and 
Hindi-dialeot works written in the Perso- 
Arabie script, the most notable being no. 4 
(Krit Sri Swamt Nand Das), no. 29 (Kunhdwat 
of Ja’isi) and no. 52 (Masnawi Lortk-o-Canda 
of Mawlün& Da’iid(?)). 

Each entry begins with a short description 
of the manuscript itself, mentioning wherever 
possible the name of author and seribe, and 
the date and place of transoription. This is 
followed by a brief quotation from the text of 
the manuscript, a sketch of the author's life, 
and a summary of the content of the work. 
Finally a short and often inadequate biblio- 
graphy as well as other necessary referenoes 
are &ppended. The information supplied in 
the individual entries is summarized in & 
number of useful appendixes, whioh enable the 
reader to check at a glance dates of composi- 
tion, names of scribes, places of transcription, 
eto.—important facts which are often sadly 
lacking from earlier catalogues of Urdu 
manuseripte. 
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The general consistenoy observed in the 
arrangement of the entries is certainly a great 
advance on previous works in this field, but 
there are unfortunately a number of short- 
comings which may be illustrated in the 
following example. 

Perhaps one of the most important manu- 
scripts described in the catalogue is that whioh 
bears the title, Magnawi Lorik-o-Candá (no. 62, 
р. 70). It is not quite clear whether the title is 
actually found in the manuscript or whether 
it has been supplied by the author of the 
catalogue. Since, however, the manusoript is 
said to be ' defeotive at both ends', we may 
assume that the latter is the case. In the 
introductory paragraph, the poem 18 tenta- 
tively ascribed to Mawlänä Da’iid of Dalmai’, 
but further down it is stated that the poem 
‘might be derived from the Cand&yan of 
Maulánà Dà'üd' and was ‘ probably written 
at в later date by some unknown poet'. The 
language of the work is carelessly described as 
‘an Old Indian dialect (Avadhi?) [sic] ’. 

Surely when several published Hindi works 
on the Candäyan exist, and are easily available 
in Europe, such simple and basic facta could 
have been checked without too much difficulty. 
Moreover, the short bibliography appended to 
this section, while listing several totally un- 
reliable and out-of-date studies written in 
Urdu, completely fails to take into account 
important work on the Candayan recently 
published by reputable Hindi scholars. 

In spite of a number of similar careless mis- 
takes, occurring in various places throughout 
the book, this catalogue, which for the first 
time calls attention to the existence of many 
important Urdu manuscripte in West Germany, 
wil nevertheless be an invaluable aid to 
scholars. It is further to be hoped that oolleo- 
tions in other European countries will one day 
receive similar but rather more acourate 
treatment. 

D. J. MATTHEWS 


А. Взв Kumar Das: Structure of 
Malto. (Dept. of Linguistics. Publi- 
cation No. 32.) viii, 102 pp. Anna- 
malainagar: Annamalai University, 
1973. 


Among the minor Dravidian languages 
Malto or Rajmahali was one of the earliest to 
attract attention, the earliest account of it 
being that published in Asiatick Researches, 
v, 1799, by Major R. E. Roberts. During the 
course of the nineteenth century a number of 
short vocabularies were published (listed in 
LSI, 1v, 447) on the strength of which R. 
Caldwell was able to asoribe it, though not 
without some reservations, to the Dravidian 
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family. A full and detailed account of the 
language was published by Ernest Droese of 
the Church Missionary Society in 1884. From 
this time Malto has been provided with a 
written literature, Christian in content, and 
using the system of transcription in the roman 
alphabet established by Droese. The Psalms 
and the Gospels appeared in a Malto trans- 
lation in 1884, the same year as Droese’s 
grammar. Since then the whole of the Bible 
has appeared in Malto, and various other 
religious works have been printed in the Malto 
language, a selection of which are mentioned 
by the author of the present work in his intro- 
duction. On the other hand, apart from the 
short account in LSI, гу, 446-55, no further 
first-hand study of this language was made 
until the author of the present work visited 
the distriot in March 1970. For this reason the 
Director of the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Linguistios at Annamalai was, as he says in 
his foreword, very glad to include this small 
volume in the series of publications of the 
Department. Now that the ice has been 
broken, it is to be expected that others inter- 
ested in Dravidian linguistics will visit the 
Maltos to study their language. 

Droese'a acoount of the Malto language is 
comprehensive and reliable, even if old- 
fashioned. His system of transcription pro- 
vides an acourate representation of the langu- 
age, though in some oases he omitted to state 
what pronunciation was intended. This is the 
oaBe, for instance with the phoneme repre- 
sented by m. One suspeoted that by this a 
velar nasal was intended, but accordmg to the 
present work it is а uvular nasal. Since, how- 
ever, it ocours before both velar and uvular 
consonants (4, g as well as g, g) it should have 
two values corresponding. The matter deserves 
further study. As regards vocabulary there 
are probably not many words in the language 
which do not figure in Droese's vocabulary, 
and 80 one would not expeot much to be added 
by further investigation. This is confirmed by 
the present work whioh contains no vocabulary 
material which is not already known from 
Droese. 

The book is disfigured by an excessive 
number of misprints and by a lesser number 
of mistransoriptions, which means that а 
considerable amount of the material cannot 
be used without checking it from Droese. As 
examples of wrong transcriptions the following 
may be mentioned: kage ‘ comb’, qog ‘ back” 
(р. 14) méru ‘ illness ° (p. 15, but mu on p. 96) 
marro ‘black’ (p. 17), porqe ‘soft’ (p. 23), 
nérhe ‘breath’ (p. 24) qosre ‘thigh’ (p. 25). 
The correct forms are those which appear in 


Droese: kake, 050, méth, margro, pothge, nége, 
е. ~ 
А addition to standard Malto the author 
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came across a dialect which he calls Kumar- 
bhagi Pahariya. He says that it is quite close 
to Malto, and that the two are mutually under- 
standable. He illustrates it in a note of two 
pages (pp. 87-8), but this is insufficient to give 
muoh idea of it. There is, however, one inter- 
esting point in that a past tense with the 
common Dravidian suffix ~+- (én laptan ‘I did 
eat ’) otherwise not known to Malto is quoted. 
This dialect deserves further study. 
T. BURROW 


К. 8. Lan: Growth of Muslim popu- 
lation in medieval India (4.2. 1000— 
1800). vii, 272 pp. Delhi: Research 
Publications in Social Sciences, 1973. 
Rs. 40. 


There must be few historians of medieval 
India who have not racked their brains for a 
sure, safe, but unfortunately elusive method 
of estimating the aize of the population. One 
oan also hardly be a historian of northern India 
without wondering by what stages the Muslima 
attained their present numbers in the sub- 
continent vis-à-vis the Hindus. 

By projecting backwards census evidence, 
and by using the figures of medieva! chroni- 
clers for armies in the field, revenue collec- 
tions, and 80 on we may reasonably hope to 
attain an estimate in the correct number of 
decimal figures, and feel confident that the 
total was not ten times or a tenth of that. 
Unfortunately since the time of W. H. More- 
land the debate on the medieval population 
of India has been conducted with guesses of 
specific figures quite olose to one another, of 
130 millions, say, in place of 100 millions, of 
10 millions more or less on account of this or 
that factor. It is well to remember the very 
scant evidence on which Moreland’s caleu- 
lations were based (quoted by Lal on p. 67). 
With Farishta’s mention of armies of 9 or 10 
lakhs in mind, Moreland found it ‘not un- 
reasonable to infer' that all the kingdoms of 
the Deocan together could put a million armed 
men into the field. Taking into mind the ratios 
of combatanta to non-combatants in France 
and Germany in 1914, ‘ their united strength 
of a million would imply a population of thirty 
millions, while the population would be 
greater if the efficiency was less’. The 
remaining 70 millions were added for northern 
India after oomparing modern population 
ratios between the two areas. Professor Lal 
(whose figure for А.р. 1600 is 140 millions 
against Moreland's round 100) makea many 
bold new caloulations. Setting the eleotronio 
computer on a backward projection of census 
figures since 1881 produced a comically wrong 
result, that there were 10 Muslims in India in 
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A.D. 1241 (p. 21). Another ingenious cal- 
culation is that employed to ascertain the 
total populations of the dominions of Féroz 
Shih Tughluq in the later fourteenth century 
and of Akbar in А.р. 1606 (вее pp. 49-50 and 
71-2). In this the total revenue collection 
given ın cash (ав preserved by our sources) is 
assumed to be roughly equal in value (at a 
price for foodgrains also preserved in the 
sources of the period) with the portion of the 
total agricultural product which as foodgrains 
reached the mouths of the people. About a 
third of the total product was realized by the 
state in both periods and Lal convinces him- 
self of the quantity consumed by the people 
as foodgrains by the following argument. 
‘Out of this, two-thirds may safely be веб 
aside for non-eatable agricultural products 
like cotton; damage caused by rodents, birds 
and animals habituated to nibbling m the 
fields; and for the consumption of large 
numbers of bullooks, horses, elephante and 
many other animals, indispensable to medieval 
husbandry, soldiery, nobility and even 
royalty . . . (p. 50). 

Regarding the population of India before 
A.D. 1000 Lal quotes the guesses of Colin 
Clark—70 millions—and Jyotindra Mohan 
Datta—200 to 300 milhons. He himself prefers 
200 millions and he beheves that, mainly as 
a result of the Muslim invasions and presence, 
the population of India fell from 200 millions 
in a.p. 1000 to 125 millons in д.р. 1500, to 
rise under more amiable Mughal rule to 175 
millions in 1700. Five millions are knocked 
off by the political disorders of the next 
century, а loss of 2:869, as opposed to 20 
millions or 10% written off as a result of 
Mahmüd of Ghazna's invasions. 

The second half of the book concerns the 
relative and absolute growth of the Muslim 
population of the suboontinent. Lal oonsiders 
relative birth rates and Muslim immigration, 
bnt, recognizing that the overwhelming bulk 
of South Asian Muslim are of indigenous 
convert stock, seeks for explanations for con- 
versions to Islam. ‘ Beggars accepting cooked 
food from Mushms would have become 
Musalmans automatically. Butchers would 
have become Musalmans because their voca- 
tion found а ready and sympathetio clientele 
among Muhammadans' (р. 119). ‘Thus it 
were (sic) the peculiar political, religious, more 
especially social conditions of Bengal that 
exposed its people to Muslim proselytization. 
Had the common, poor, unsophisticated sec- 
tions of the lower olaases been left to them- 
salves, they might have remained contented 
with their local forms of devotion and folk 
oulture' (p. 181). * Тһе appelations and pro- 
fessions of the low class indigenous people did 
not change with their conversion, as will be 
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clearly seen in the following table’ (in which 
the ‘ traditional occupation ' of the first caste 
mentioned is given as ‘Ciroumasers ’1) (p. 
182). Lal holds that ‘ while the total popu- 
lation of India from 1000 to 1800 had registered 
rise and fall by turns, Muslim population had 
shown only a constent rise’ to a proportion 
of about 1:7 around А.р. 1800, and 1 :6 around 
A.D. 1850. 

The author ıs known for his detailed studies 
of the Khali dynasty and of the fifteenth- 
century Delhi sultanate. He 18 well versed in 
the sources of medieval North Indian history. 
In the present study he has assembled. almost 
all the oonoeivably relevant data and for this 
reason it will remain of value as a compendium 
of references. Yet the unknown variables are 
80 great and the quality of the data yielded 
by our sources 80 poor that almost any detailed 
general estimates of population based upon 
them must appear wilful, if not fantastic. At 
the time when this review was being written, 
E. J. Hobsbawm (in New Society, 11 July 1974, 
76) called the attention of historians of pre- 
modern Europe, who dabble in social statistics 
based on sources of comparable quality to 
those of Lal, to an axiom of computer operators 
‘@IGO’: this stands for ‘Garbage in— 
Garbage out’! 

SIMON DIGBY 


YOHANAN FRIEDMANN : Shaykh Ahmad 
Strhindt: an outline of his thought and 
a study of his image in the eyes of 
posterity. (McGill Islamic Studies, п.) 
xiv, 180 pp. Montreal and London: 
McGill-Queen’s University Press [for 
the] McGill University Institute of 
Islamic Studies, 1971. $9.50, £4.50. 


In the twentieth oentury Shaykh Ahmad 
Birhindl (д.р. 1564-1624) has figured largely in 
arguments about the nature and role of Islam 
in Indian society. (Certain aspects of his 
behaviour have in the twentieth oentury made 
him the subject of recent commendations with 
strong political overtones, as well as of violent 
and disrespectfal denunciations. The modern 
bagiographical literature emphasizes his reite- 
rated profession of striot Islamio orthodoxy, 
hus exaltation of the shari'a and exhortations 
towards its observanoe, his role as a preserver 
of the identity, the togetherness of the Muslim 
(>Sunni) community, and his disapproval of 
lax ‘accommodations with Hindu society. On 
the other hand his ardent detractors are men 
of Muslim descent and culture who ın current 
circumstances are sympathetic to attempts at 
accommodation with general Indian (> Hindu) 
society. An intermediate position of qualified 
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admiration for or devotion to Sirhindi can be 
taken, but is liable to virulent attack by both 
sides (for thia reason holder of this stance told 
me, not long before his death, that he had 
ceased to occupy himself either with Sirhindi 
or with the emperor Akbar's religious policy). 

Bulk and opacity of style discourage a close 
reading of Sirhind!’s own тараба; or letters. 
One suspects that they are more reverenoed 
than read among the devotees of his oult, and 
that those who have taken positions in the 
controversy regarding him have normally 
contented themselves with thumbing through 
the volumes and extracting material of 
immediate polemical interest. Such ап 
approach is not likely to construct & true 
picture of where the balance of the shaykh's 
interests lay and what were his personal sys- 
tems of value and of beliefs. Dr. Friedmann has 
looked long and closely at the maktübàt, at 
other compositions ascribed to Sirhindi, and 
at the earlier hagiographies and controversial 
literature regarding Sirhindt. He has applied 
to the letters simple statistical analysis of the 
frequencies with whioh topics are mentioned 
in order to determine what must have been 
Sirhindi’s main preocoupations and which of 
his views may be regarded as casual pro- 
nouncements on topics peripheral to his 
interests. He examines the internal evidence 
of the chronology of the letters (and of his 
‘other extant minor works) for his spiritual 
development and alterations in his beliefs, 
incidentally showing us that we should not 
take at face value Sirhind!’s conventional 
desoription of his own Sifi progress through 
‘intoxication ' to ‘ sobriety ’. 

Friedmann’s use of evidence is more rigorous 
and exhaustive than that of the earlier 
writers on Sirhindi and he is also more adept 
than they in writing without the appearance of 
bias. His actual portrait of Sirhindi's beliefs 
would establish him as a moderate, comparable 
to S. M. Ikram, in a spectrum of viewpoints 
extending from the ‘Islamic orthodoxy’ of 
Muhammad Miyan, author of ‘Ulama’-i Hind 
ka shāndär тар ‘The splendid past of the 
*Alims of India’ and of I. H. Qureshi to the 
‘Indien seoularism' of Irfan Habib and 
yearning for religious syncretism of 8. А. A. 
Rizvi. However, Friedmann's views, based ag 
they are on a rigorous and critical manner of 
examining the writings of Sirhindi and his 
followers, will be more acceptable to the latter 
than to the former party, whereas those of 
Ikram inclined to the other side (see in this 
connexion the reviewer's remarks on ‘ goodies ' 
and ‘ baddies ? of Indo-Muslim religious history 
in BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1907, 206-7). 

Friedmann himself emphasizes that 
* Birhindf's known works have been used in & 
very tendentious manner in modern historical 
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works’, and that ‘Sirhindi was primarily a 
Бай! interested firat and foremost in questions 
of mysticism. He was not a thinker concerned 
mainly with political matters or with the 
question of religion and state'. He therefore 
attempts ‘to present a more balanced picture 
of Sirhindl's thought ’ (p. xiv). 

In this he is largely sucoessful. After a survey 
of the sources his successive chapters deal with 
the concept of tajdid and the millennium, 
Birhindi's ‘self-image’, and his views con- 
cerning prophecy and sainthood, the Islamic 
tradition and the Indian environment. Fried- 
mann’s constent target is Sirhindi’s ‘ ortho- 
doxy ' and he questions his stance on precisely 
those issues where his modern advocates have 
commended his soundness. 

Sirhindi did not progress, Friedmann con- 
tends, from extravagant Süfl views to a safe 
orthodox position, but rather, while using 
language which is usually more or less guarded 
as well as showing inconsistencies of attitude, 
he grew less restrained with age. ‘As the 
years passed, Sirhindf's conviction that he had 
been given an extraordinary spiritual standing 
grew stronger and stronger ' (p. 27). On the 
issue of the Unity of Being ‘it is our con- 
cluaion that Sirhind!’s rejection of Ibn al- 
'Arabi is far from being as complete and 
unequivocal as is generally believed ... we 
suggest that Sirhindi should not be regarded as 
a thinker who rejected kamah üst and replaced 
it by hamah az ust, but rather as one who 
interpreted the former expression by the latter 
for the sake of clarity and because of the danger 
of misinterpretation by the uninitiated’ (p. 
68). The idea of Sirhindi as the great upholder 
of the shari‘a also comes under attack. ‘ It is 
noteworthy that while Sirhind! never wearies 
of describing the minntest details of Sift 
experience, his exhortations to comply with 
the shari'ah remain general to an extreme’ 

. 42). 

Fois examines also Sirhindi's claims 
regarding his special relationship with God 
and his rank and role among mankind, as the 
unique individual who was the promised 
* renewer (mujaddid) of the second millennium * 
or—after A.H. 1000 had receded further into 
the past—the fard-$ ummat (see pp. 18-20). 
On the related topio of Prophethood, Fried- 
mann shows Sirhindi, though careful in his 
verbal allegianoe to the Seal of Prophethood, 
late in life presenting a ‘self-image’ soaroely 
less audacious than that of Ibn al'Arabi. ‘I am 
both the disciple of God (murid alah) and His 
desire (murad аНаһ). The ohain of my disciple- 
ship is connected with God without any 
mediation. ... I am a disciple of Muhammad 
connected with him through many inter- 
mediaries . .. but my relationship with God as 
a disciple is not subject to any mediation. . .. 
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Ience I am both the disciple of Muhammad 
he messenger of God and his oo-disoiple 
ham-pirah) . . . (pp. 27-8). 

As regards the ‘Indian environment’, 
friedmann stresses the lack of interest in it 
vhich Sirhindi’s writings display. ‘Even 
ubjects which could have specific relevance 
o the conditions prevailing in Indian in the 
ixteenth and seventeenth centuries are fre- 
uently presented without reference to these 
onditions' (p. 69). ‘ This omission ... faith- 
ху reflects Sirhind!’s general lack of interest 
n questions of conversion ’ (p. 73). 

Friedmann then turns from Sirhindi’s 
hought to the influence which he exerted in 
iis lifetime and later. Admitting that the 
arly hagiographical literature helped to shape 
he prevalent modern image of Sirhindi as & 
eformer and spiritual guide of the Mughal 
mperors, on the evidence of Jahängir's 
nemoirs and of the makdbat themselves he 
ejecta the historicity of the hagiographioal 
counts. His arguments resemble those of 
- Habib, but are temperately presented. In 
us chapter ‘The judgement of posterity’ 
16 presents for the first time in English further 
widence unfavourable to views of Sirhindi 
ither as a major political influence or as a 
iniversally acceptable teacher among seven- 
æenth-century Indian Muslims. He examines 
ihe letter sent by the great traditionist ‘Abd 
i-Haqq Dehlavi, remonstrating on the arro- 
zance of Sirhindi’s spiritual claims; he does 
10t accept as authentio a subsequent letter of 
‘ecantation by ‘Abd al-Haqq. Another item 
of information contradicts the view that the 
rthodox attitudes of Awrangzdb were in- 
luenced by Sirhindi’s teaching or example. 
An account written only four years later and 
эп the spot reproduces an order of Awrangzéb 
ssued in A.D. 1079 forbidding the teaching 
X the maktübat by Sivhindi’s followers in 
Awrangabad, and denouncing the ‘ false ideas ' 
'aqü'id-$ bätila) found in them (pp. 94, 118). 
Friedmann next shows from previously un- 
sublished material that the controversy 
‘egarding Sirhindi's orthodoxy spread in 
Awrangzób's reign from India to the Hijaz. 

Lastly Friedmann summarizes the views of 
nodern writers on Sirhindi, deriving that of 
ів contemporary apologists from Abi 'l-Kalam 
Azäd’s Tadhkira, published in А.р. 1919. The 
mage of Sirhindi ‘not only as a radical 
former in the field of religion, but also as 
3n unoompromising and defiant rebel against 
the government in power’ refleota ‘the 
rebellious mood of the Indian Muslims in the 
wake of the first World War and the political 
attitudes of Дуда, who was then one of their 
prominent leaders” (pp. 106-7). Although 
this is not what Friedmann states, an impres- 
sion is given that the modern adulation of 
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Sirhindi is the result of a rediscovery by Азда, 
whereas the oult of Sirhindi was strong in the 
later nineteenth century among socially and 
politically emergent groups among the Muslims 
of the Panjab. Among the recent writers 
hostile to Sirhind!, Friedmann questions some 
of the assumptions of S. A. A. Rizvi. 
‘Sirhindf’s occasional complaints about the 
performance of his disoiples—whioh are given 
disproportionate attention in Rizvi’s work— 
cannot nullify the overwhelming evidence that 
Sirhindi was, indeed, а Süfi teacher who gained 
considerable acoeptance. Seoond, Rizvi assumes 
that Sirhindf's disciples used to foment anti- 
Hindu sentiments wherever they went. This 
assumption 18 unsubstantiated ...' (p. 110). 
In this comparatively short work Friedmann 
has presented a body of evidence and closely 
reasoned argument for his interpretation of 
Sirhindi’s thought and behaviour which those 
who do not like it will find difficult to refute. 
Nevertheless an important question remains 
unanswered. The spread of the oult of Sirhindi 
is unique. He 1s the only Indian shaykh whose 
branch of a silsila has become strongly 
established in the Middle East. From Fried- 
mann’s evidence it was already at work in the 
Hijiz and Mecca in the later seventeenth 
century. It was politically powerful in Syria 
in the late eighteenth century and in Iraq at 
the present day (it is said that General Barzani 
is an adherent). There was a prominent 
khanagah in Istanbul in the nineteenth century. 
In India the evidence suggests a steadily 
growing acceptance from the seventeenth 
century to the twentieth. What is the secrct 
of this success? One might seek answers in 
the satisfaction given by Sirhindls recon- 
ciliatory formulations (hollow or inconsistent 
though critics may hold them to be) in respect 
of the shari'a and against unqualified wahdat 
al-wujüd; in beneficial results given by 
Naqshbandi techniques of ecstasy (an ex- 
planation at which Friedmann hints); or in 
the efficient exploitation of Sirhindi's charisma 
by the khánaqah organization of his successors. 
Much research needs to be done, at the end of 
which a satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomenon may be forthcoming. 


SIMON DIGBY 


J. 8. GREWAL: From Guru Nanak to 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh: essays in 
Stkh history. [viii], 195 pp. Amritsar : 
Guru Nanak University, 1972. Rs. 20. 
One may normally greet with reservations 

works produced within living religious oom- 

munities of Asia regarding their historical past. 

Reverential eyes and ears are turned towards 

the historian and, if pious hearts are not to be 
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grieved, if the historian's own life is to remain 
tolerable, he must be exceedingly politio in 
what he writes. Dr. Grewal’s new work, 
dedicated to the wider band of ‘ students of 
Sikh history ’, displays considerable finesse, but 
his historical integrity stands up well against 
pressures. While rt will not give offence to 
liberal-minded members of his own commu- 
nity, it can also be read without embarrass- 
ment by non-Sikhs. 

Undoubtedly the author has to tread oare- 
fully at times, and ıt is a sign of these when his 
ordinarily precise and sharp style becomes 
verbose and circumlooutory. Perhaps different 
readers are meant to draw different conclusions 
from his remarks on the observances believed 
by later Sikh tradition to have been pre- 
soribed by Сога Gobind Singh at the Bais&khi 
of A.D. 1090: ‘It may be argued that the 
strength of these beliefs goes in favour of their 
authenticity. It is not being suggested, there- 
fore, that their authenticity is unwarranted. 
But one cannot help thinking that the authen- 
ticity of these vital pomts is yet to be firmly 
established, unless of course one refuses to 
think historically and for oneself ... mean- 
while the historian may suspend his judgement 
on these vital points ’ (p. 60). 

For the first five essays, which diecuss 
aspects of Сога Nanak’s historical mission, 
Grewal remains dependent on the well-known 
traditional corpus of material (the Adi granth, 
Japji, Janam sakhis, eto). He does not 
hesitate to make use of W. H. MoLeod's 
Qura Nanak and the Sikh religion, a study 
which was almost unmentionable at the 
quatercentenary oelebration in the University 
of the Punjab of Nanak’s birth. There is little 
whioh comes as a surprise in Grewal's pre- 
sentation of Nànak, but he writes with good 
sense in & fleld where this is often incon- 
spicuous. In particular his definitions of the 
relations of Nänak with other contemporary 
religious movements are less likely to lead 
students astray than most writing upon the 
subject. Regarding the influence of Islam upon 
Nünak he avoids the inexact assertions of 
Dr. 8. A. A. Rizvi and the rather narrow con- 
centration of Dr. McLeod. His judgements 
on Nänsk’s relationship with the NàthapanthI 
jogts and the Vaisnava bhaktas temperately 
but firmly reject the views of those who see 
the medieval Indian religious scene suffused 
with а kind of benevolent and synoretistic 
œoumenism. ' We may legitimately conclude 
that Guru Nanak’s differences with the jogis 
were fundamental in matters both of belief 
and practice.... It is not surprising therefore 
that he has nothing commendable to say 
about them ’ (p. 32). ‘ His disagreement with 
the Vaishnava bhaktas can only be ignored at 
the cost of a clear conceptualization ' (p. 37). 
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Out of these 18 essays, the period between 
the death of Gurü Nanak and the life of Gurü 
Gobind Singh, tenth and last of the line, is 
covered only by a single brief, forward-looking 
notice of ' the panth of Guru Nanak’ (pp. 38- 
44). The strength of the book is in the following 
10 essays, which concern the period from баги 
Gobind Singh to Mah&rAja Ranjit Singh, from 
the military transformation of the Bikh 
community to the existence of the Sikh 
kingdom. Your reviewer has earlier regretted 
that Grewal, a historian who had already done 
valuable work on. Persian documentary 
materials of the Mughal period, should have 
spent his time .of research at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in London upon 
a study of early (and generally very outdated) 
British historical writing about Muslim India 
(published as Afuslim rule in India: the 
assessments of British historians, Caloutta, OUP, 
1970: reviewed in BSOAS, xxxv, 3, 1972, 
643-4): he must now eat his words, for the 
skill in historiographical analysis there acquired 
by Grewal is now turned with advantage upon 
the Persian and Panjabi materials for later 
Sikh history. Though Grewal owes something 
to Dr. Ganda Singh’s publication of a collection 
of Persian source materials (Afa’äkluz-i 
tawürikh-$ sikhän, Amritsar, 1949), he has in 
this volume at last taken the historical dis- 
cussion in English of the Bikh rise to power 
and of the Sikh polity beyond the framework 
of reference established over a century ago by 


J. D. Cunningham. 

Grewal pays a generous tribute to Cunning- 
ham in the penultimate essay. This is pre- 
ceded by а paper on ‘ the Sikh suzerain ’ which 
publishes text and translation of three docu- 
mente on the vassalage (if one may be per- 
mitted to use this term) of the brothers Dhiän 
Singh and Gulab Singh of the Jammu family to 
Ranjit Singh. The final essay trounces 
Toynbee's jejune and ill-informed  inter- 
pretation of Sikh history. 

The production is creditable, but the volume 
would have profited from an index and also 
from the transliteration (for the benefit of non- 
Sikh readers) of passages quoted in Gurmukhi 
into either the roman or the Devanigar! 
script. This is not a long volume, nor does it 
present an entire prospeot of Sikh history; : 
but it reveals Grewal as a formidably qualified, 
lucid, and liberal historian of his period and 
oommunity. 


SIMON DIGBY 


SURINDER Moman Buarpwas: Hindu 
places of pilgrimage in India (a study 
tn cultural geography). xix, 258 pp., 
8 plates. Berkeley, etc.: University 
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of California Press, [°1973]. $12. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £5.70.) 


This study of Hindu pilgrimage is a copy- 
book example of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a statistical approach to sub- 
jective phenomena. A tremendous amount 
of intelligent, careful research underlies the 
work; the book ıs beautifully and pains- 
takingly produced; the scholarly apparatus 
includes eight pages of plates, an extensive 
bibliography, 50 maps and charts, and over 
30 tables, all conveniently placed and inte- 
grated with the text. 6,464 pilgrims at 12 
sacred places replied to an 18-point question- 
naire. The sheer volume of relevant data 
amassed and analysed makes this work an 
impressive contribution to the study of modern 
Hinduism, and many valuable insights arise 
from the facts. Yet most of the larger generali- 
zations prove obvious or nalve, because of the 
lack of & sufficient underlying perceptaon of 
the historical significance of what is ultimatel 
a spiritual experience. . 

As Mr. Bhardwaj is a geographer rather than 
a historian, it is not surprising that the his- 
torical section of the book (pp. 14-80) is less 
satisfactory than the contemporary analysis. 
In the historical section, Bhardwaj summarizes 
the lista of places of pilgrimage given in the 
ancient Indian sources, but he neglects three 
important aspects of the problem. (1) He 
admite that he ‘ lacks intimate Sanskrit ' and so 
has summarized only three or four Puranas 
(Agni, Garuda, Matsya, and some of the Vayu) ; 
yet many other Purinas are available in 
translation (Bhägavata, Brahmavaivarta, Devi- 
bhagavata, Karma, Linga, Markaydeya, Siva, 
Vümana) and still others have been more than 
adequately summarized (for Bhardwaj’s pur- 
poses) by Rajendra Chandra Hazra. (2) Мапу 
of Bhardwaj's most stimulating conclusions 
involve references to South Indian shrines, 
yet he has negleoted not only the entire range 
of South Indian literature (as he admits, on 
p. 79) but those secondary sources, acoessible 
to him, whioh translate relevant passages. 
(One might also mention the large number of 
South Indian shrines of which detailed legends 
are given in the Sanskrit Skandapuräna.) In 
general, Bhardwaj’s attitude to South Indian 
religion ig unsophisticated; noting the pre- 
ponderance of non-Vedio deities at the Shrines, 
he assumes that they must be pre-Aryan, or 
proto-Dravidian (p. 95); noting the import- 
ance of water at shrines he calls attention to 
the great bath of the Indus Valley (p. 93); 
noting that the pattern of sacred geography 
was fixed, with only minor subsequent changes, 
long before the beginning of the Christian era, 
he concludes that ‘the process of Aryani- 
vation... may have slowed down as Hinduism 
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became more codified ’ (p. 71). This tendency 
to lump together everything that cannot be 
found in the Vedas and call ıt Dravidian or 
pre-Aryan (Bhardwaj places Siva and Devi 
in this category, on p. 225) is widespread but 
nevertheless unjustified; there are, after all, 
many non-Aryan cultural phenomena in India, 
and most of these aro post-Aryan rather than 
pre-Aryan (the Indus Valley script remaining 
an unknown quantity) In any case, a survey 
of South Indian sources would provide a most 
welcome balance in a study of this nature, 

The third shortcoming in the historical 
material is its lack of detail. We are given 
many lists of sacred places, but only a few 
off-hand references to the stated reasons for 
their Banctity, some of these naïve (p. 84) and 
others incorrect (p. 98): the ‘demon tirihas ' 
are not sacred because demons were killed 
there but because demons once concealed or 
covered up those shrines (Brahmapurüna 
70.26 and 70.35—7); this is a strange reason 
for sanctity and one which Bhardwaj might 
have mentioned in the chapters relating 
shrines to divinities. Sacred history is surely 
essential to sacred geography;  Bhardwaj 
asked the pilgrims which shrines they thought 
to be most saored, and the purpose of their 
visita, but never why they felt the shrines to be 
sacred (a statement which might have been 
correlated with the traditional historical 
reasons for the sanotity of the shrines). 
"Why ?' is, of course, a difficult matter to 
tabulate, 

Whatever the shortcomings of the historical 
background, however, the analysis of present- 
day patterns of pilgrimage is thorough and 
fascinating. The shrines have beon previously 
classified in three ways: by relative importance 
(the frequency with which written sources 
mention them); by their association with 
certain physical features ; and by major deities 
worshipped there. Begmning with a review of 
the valid information to be gleaned from these 
methods (significance of streams and moun- 
tains; pre-eminence of Siva, Vigqu, and the 
Goddess, in that order), he proceeds to rank 
sacred places according to the perceptions 
of the pilgrims themselves (concluding that the 
variety in these rankings mirrors the lack of & 
single clear system in Hinduism). Finally he 
applies his own eriteria to this problem and 
ranks the shrines according to the average dis- 
tance travelled to them and the oultural diver- 
sity of the fleld of pilgrimage. From this analysis 
he distinguishes between five basic levels of 
sacred places: pan-Hindu, supra-regional, 
regional, sub-regional, and local. He is then 
able to relate the level of the sacred place to 
such factors as the purposes of pilgrimage 
(high-level shrines being visited for general 
purification, regional shrines for more specific 
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purposes), frequenoy of visite to sacred places 
(direotly related neither to the level nor to the 
deity), and caste of pilgrims. 

The ohapters dealing with the diffumon of 
religious beliefs and with pilgrim interaction 
contain many valuable conclusions about the 
manner in which the ‘compartments’ of 
Hinduism interact while remaining separate ; 
this section also contains a welcome glimpse 
of actual human beings—a tale of two self- 
made, soi-disant holy men defending ther 
incipient shrines against the religious establiah- 
ment with admirable and humorous ingenuity. 
Elsewhere, the figures and statistios are left to 
speak for themselves, with Bhardwaj's able 
interpretations to guide the reader through & 
detailed study of an aspect of Hinduism long 
recognized as highly significant but never 
before carefully assessed. Ав Bhardwaj 
maintains, and proves, the shrines ' broadly 
define and continually re-emphasize the Hindu 
sacred space. They have knitted the linguisti- 
cally diverse Hindu population socially, 
culturally, and apatially at different integrative 
levels. Their significance 1s to be measured in 
their capacity to generate and maintain & 
massive system of religious circulation ’. 

WENDY O’ FLAHERTY 


Davin Е. Pocock: Kanbt and Patidar: 
a study of the Patidar community of 
Gujarat. [ix], 190 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1972. £4. 

This book analyses the ‘ perpetual defining 
prooess' of what it is to be a Patidar. Until 
1931 this large and influential caste in Gujarat 
was known as Kanbi. The acquisition of 
wealth and influence in the nineteenth century 
led both to a rise in the general status of the 
caste and to economic differentiation within 
it во that the Patidar now consist of a fluid 
hierarohy of villages, desoent groups, and 
families at different levels of prestige. The 
names Patidar and Kanbi are statements 
about these changes. As Patidar the whole 

* caste asserts its unity in the sense that Patidar 

marries and dinea with Patidar and its members 
Bhare a common pride in the prestige associated 
with their caste name. As Patidar and Kanbi 
they distinguish different levels of superiority 
and inferiority within the caste. Pocook’s 
analysis is in terms of the interplay of these 
integrative and differentiating tendencies and 
is carried out with great sensitivity and 
acumen. As the Patidar obtains confirmation 
of his status and identity in the marriages of 
his children and more particularly his 
daughters, the analysis foouses on the opposing 
pressures towards hypergamy and marriage 
between equals. 
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Marriage, Pocock observes, is bound to be 
& competitive affair because every Patidar is 
trying to prove himself more of a Patidar than 
his neighbour. The successful marriage of a 
daughter not only raises a man's own standing 
but that of the families closely related to him 
whose marriage prospects are aocordingly 
brightened. Their sons can command larger 
dowries and their daughters be married up- 
wards at less cost. Such an event excites 
admiration and envy but also criticism, for 
hypergamy conflicts with the ideal of Patidar 
marriage, namely, that marriage should take 
place between families already connected by 
marriage whose antecedents can be vouched 
for. It is perhaps truer to say that there are 
two opposing ideals: hypergamy, which offers 
the hazardous and expensive prestige of a 
splendid new connexion, and marriage between 
equals, which provides at more modest cost 
the proved security of a known and respectable 
family. 

Pocock goes on to analyse the institution 
of the ekada or marriage circle based on details 
of 1,540 marriages collected from a circle of 
7 villages established in 1956. The purpose of 
a marriage oırole is to restriob marriage, at any 
rate of daughters, to member villages and also 
to limit the cost of marriage on pain of fine or 
expulsion. Pooook shows convincingly on the 
basis of his material that the ekada gives formal 
recognition to an already established tendency 
for certain villages to intermarry on в reciprocal 
basis. There are a number of problems here. 
In the first place there is the ideal conception 
of a Hindu marriage as the free gift of a virgin 
(kanyädän) without thought of return. This 
precludes the acceptability of any system of 
direct exchange, which also involves в reversal 
of the hierarchical distinction between sister’s 
husband (banevi) and wife's brother (sāļā) 
formalized in ritual. This diffoulty is not 
altogether disposed of by distinguishing ' the 
essential hypergamy of all marriages? and 
‘the exaggerated hypergamy’ of some of 
them (p. 109). The fact that the appearanoe 
of hypergamy should always be maintained 
makes offensive any form of reciprocal 
exchange, either direct (as in avej) or qualified 
(as in sdtd tekharuf). On the other hand 
hypergamy offends against the collective 1deal 
that ‘the good village is composed of the 
descendants of one man who know their 
relations to each other and, no less important, 
marry the same people ' (p. 146). The emphasis 
on descent, especially in kulim families, is 
opposed to hypergamy as ‘ spoiling the blood ? 
but, when combined with the logio of hyper- 
gamous marriage, pride of blood makes 
reciprocal exchange yet more offensive for it 
involves giving a girl into в group from which 
one is taken and which is, on that account, 
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inferior. On the bases of these factors and 
his detailed study of an existing ekada Pocock 
advanoes a historical reconstruction. He argues 
that among the Patidar there existed a system 
of апа! reciprocity between intermarrying 
villages in the early nineteenth century. Under 
the stimulus of the Rajput model and an 
inorease in wealth, the hypergamous potentia- 
lity of marriage present in the terminology 
and ritual was actualized in leading families 
and imitated by the rest. But the hyper- 
gamous principle was never logically carried 
through and villages continued to be orose- 
linked by reciprocal marriage arrangements. 
Pocock sees the modern ekada movement as a 
compromise formation in the middle ranges of 
the caste. It rejects the element of symmetrical 
exchange implicit in avej and to a lesser extent 
in 4035 tekhmunñ. It can practise reciprocal 
marriage between exchanging villages im- 
plying equality and at the same time preserve 
the hierarchical distinction between sister'a 
husband and wife’s brother, for the hetero- 
geneous composition of villages at this level 
of the caste enables both to continue without 
being brought into juxtaposition. Ultimately, 
Pocock suggesta, this movement may have the 
unintended consequence of changing the 
hierarchical world of the Patidar in favour of 
more equal relationships. This highly sug- 
gestive analysis of the factors underlying 
opposing tendencies towards generalized and 
restricted exchange would require a specialist 
in the area to evaluate. 

Pocock makes а useful distinction between 
‘status’ to refer to caste and ‘ standing’ to 
denote the ranking of an individual or kin- 
group within the oaste. Valuable as i6 is, it 
does not solve all the problems in this contro- 
veraial area. It could not, I think, always be 
maintained that ‘a wealthy Untouchable has 
no standing outside his own caste’ (p. 65). 
The most novel and interesting aspect of the 
book is the dynamic quality of ita approach. 
Caste is usually discussed at the theoretical 
level as an ‘ideal typo’ and individual cases 
as variations of the type. Pocoak’s approach 
is different. All the elements we associate with 
caste—endogamy, commensality, the prestige 
of the Brahman, eto.—are present in the 
Patidar oase. But the Patidar experiences these 
elements idiosynoratically, being obsessed 
with some and more or less indifferent to others. 
Pocook's definition of а Patidar in terms of 
process rather than structure results in a 
highly persuasive and realistic account. One of 
the most interesting seotions deals with the 
familiar practice by which lower castes and 
families imitate the style of life of those above 
them, the implications of which are brilliantly 
worked out in relation to the logic of hierarchy. 

The style is clear and refreshingly informal 
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and there is an extremely informative opening 
ohapter. 
AUDREY HAYLEY 


Iwrraz AHMAD (ed.): Caste and social 
stratsficalson among the Muslims. xxxv, 
256 pp. Delhi: Manohar Book Ber- 
vice, 1973. Rs. 35. 


This collection of valuable papers, mostly 
written for this volume and ably introduced 
by Profeasor Imtiaz Ahmad of the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, betokens the recent active 
new interest in the sociology of the Muslims 
of South Asia, an interest new in that it is 
expressed in microcoamio field studies instead 
of, as earlier, in discussion of data provided by 
the decennial censuses of the British period. 
As empirioal studies, these papers are assured 
of & warm welcome both for their worth as 
teaching material and for their stimulus to 
further research. If any reservations are to 
be made, they are as to the general setting of 
the papers. 

Given the present overwhelmmg weight and 
thrust of sooiological studies of non-Muslim 
society in South Asia, it was perhaps inevitable 
that social stratification among Muslims should 
have been studied in terms of a ' caste ' model 
of social stratification. Imtiaz Ahmad and his 
contributors resolve the question whetber 
caste is best considered as a cultural, i.e. 
Hindu, phenomenon or as a structural 
phenomenon, by basing their definition of 
caste on the Hindu phenomenon and then 
studying the extent to which the social stratifi- 
cation of the Mushm communities they have 
studied approximates to the Hindu model. 
(pp. xviii-xix). They tend also to write on the 
important assumption that there is & tension 
between (Muslim) ‘oonsciousness of an 
egalitarian Great Tradition ’, ‘ their (Muslims °) 
conscious model of an egalitarian society’, 
and the life of social inequality that Muslims, 
through the ‘acoulturative influence of 
Hinduism ’, actually live. This, writes Ranjit 
Bhattacharya (p. 128), makes Muslims ‘ men- 
tally insecure’ and indnoes them to ‘rethink * 
the undeniable social fact of status inequality 
in terms of suitable idioms that can success- 
fully be related to their traditions ’. 

The abandonment of both these modes of 
approach may be now more fruitful than their 
continued retention. The work of Hamza 
Alavi in his ‘ Kinship in West Punjab villages ’, 
Contributions to Indian Sociology, NS, 6, 1972, 
and Peter J. Bertocci, ‘Community structure 
and social rank in two villages in Bangladesh ’, 
idem, oalls into question the operational useful- 
ness of the ‘caste’ model for the under- 
Standing not only of distinotions of wealth, 
status, and power, but also of the primal area 
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of caste funotioning, namely of marriage 
relationships. 

Furthermore, the notion of ‘ egalitarianism ' 
and of consciousness of ‘egalitarianism ' 
among Muslims in South Asia needs the 
systematio gorutiny it has never yet reoeived, 
before it can be, in any sense, accepted as a 
pole in a relationship of tension. It needs to be 
discovered when Muslime, and which Muslims, 
began to use the language of egalitarianism 
(whose language?) about themselves and their 
culture. Much more needs to be known too 
of the stratifloation of wholly Muslim societies 
from which immigrants to India were drawn 
before we oan postulate tensions caused by an 
inegaliterian ‘Hindu’ environment among 
Muslims in South Asia, much less define them 
with assuranoe. Fredrik Barth's Political 
leadership among Swat Pathans provides в 
warning against exaggeration of the Islamic 
factor in societies where nearly all deolare 
themselves to be Muslims. To express these 
reservations, however, is merely to emphasize 
the need for further work in South Asian 
Muslim sooiology, not to denigrate what 
Imtiaz Ahmad and his oollaborators have 
achieved. 

P. HARDY 


Mary THATCHER: Cambridge South 
Asian Archive: records of the British 
pertod in South Asta relating to India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Nepal and 
Afghanistan held in the Centre of South 
Asian Studies, University of Cam- 
bridge. xi, 346 pp. London: Mansell, 
1973. £6. 


The material listed in this volume was 
collected in the course of an ‘ archives project’ 
launched by the Cambridge Centre of South 
Asian Studies in 1966, with the help of sub- 
stantial grante from the Nuffield Foundation 
and the Smuts Memorial Fund. Miss Mary 
Thatcher states (p. vil) that ‘the Cambridge 
Archive has not attempted to compete with 
the one in the India Office Library, which was 
concerned with the papers of governors and 
councillors, but has concentrated on those 
persons whose papers might not otherwise find 
their way into а collection '. Unfortunately, 
there seem to be no grounds for the assumption 
that the India Office Library has been collect- 
ing only the papers of governors and coun- 
cillors. Closer liaison with those responsible 
for that great library would have been 
advantageous. 

However mistaken the assumptions upon 
which the Cambridge project was begun, the 
result is a substantial list of acquisitions. Some 
are of interest—for example, the papers of 
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Sir Malcolm Darling, the Forbes family, and 
the Hunter Blair family. Others are not—for 
example, the ‘J. А. B. Palmer papers’, which 
seem to consist merely of six copies of photo- 
graphs m the Indie Office Library. The lists 
have been compiled in great detail—by donors, 
by periods, and by subjeota—but without any 
great attention to consistency. Sometimes 
the spelling of the dooument bas been used, 
and sometimes this is indicated by quotation 
marks. But not always: we encounter, for 
example, such horrors as ‘ Bajee Roa’ (p. 68) 
and ‘ Doorya Pooja ' (p. 69) without the excuse 
of quotation marks. The volume includes a 
list of books. But these are also included in 
the main list under donors of papers. Such 
worthy but unremarkable books as A short 
history of India, by Moreland and Chatterjee, 
are therefore listed twice. Most readers out- 
side Cambridge would gladly have been spared 
such в laborious commemoration of bene- 
factors and would have preferred some infor- 
mation on more important pointe. Tape 
recordings and cinematograph films are listed : 
but we are not told what are the facilities for 
hearing and seeing them. 

One might also hope that the care whioh 
has been devoted to enumerating the items in 
the South Asia Centre could be harneesed to a 
wider purpose—and that the Centre could 
turn its attention to the sources for South 
Asian studies which exist elsewhere in Cam- 
bridge. There is, for example, the very large 
and very important collection of miorofllms 
made by the Cambridge Project for the History 
of Indian Nationalism. These are not, indeed, 
in the custody of the Cambridge South Asia 
Centre but m that of the History Faoulty. 
But they have been made with the help of a 
sizeable amount of public money, and it has 
always been understood that they would be 
available for consultation by soholars not 
involved in the Cambridge Project for the 
History of Indian Nationalism. We still await 
the publication of details. We hope that the 
Cambridge South Asia Centre will now look 
more widely and provide us with information 
about South Asian material in Cambridge 
generally—and partioularly in the Cambridge 
History Faculty Library and in Trinity 
College. K. A. BALLHATOHET 


Bulletin of Quantitative and Com 
Methods in South Asian Studies. No. 1. 
27 pp. London: the Editors, 1973. 
£1.50 per annum, libraries £2.50. (Dis- 
tributed by the Editors, address 
SOAS.) 

Let me welcome this newborn at once. It 
looks healthy and given the environment which 
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should be generally favourable it should grow 
steadily. It wil not meet with a favourable 
reception everywhere and may even grow up 
to be delinquent and counter-produotive if 
adequate care is not taken. 

At the present, the editors of thus Bulletin 
have kept up a sensible mix of articles raismg 
quantitative methodological issues (Bernard 
Cohn, ‘ Notes for & discussion on the uses and 
abuses of quantification m the study of 
modern Indian social history’, in the first 
number), articles introducing the use of 
computers for the historian (article by К. N. 
Chaudhuri in the first number and a description 
of computer packages in the second number, 
1974), artioles describing tho fruita of quantita- 
tive research (the article by Miss Vioziany on 
the demand for Indian cotton in the second 
number), as well as artioles cautioning us about 
the quality of data. From the point of view 
of the historian, there are articles on social 
history, economie history, business history, 
and political history. Tho coverage is thus 
fairly broad. 

The expression ‘ quantitative methods ' can 
describe & whole host of things some of which 
are fairly non-controversial. Thus in recording 
and storing data 16 should be obvious that a 
computer has the advantage over an individual. 
The gain here is ın the scale of operation, 
since the computer can do the work of many 
recording olerks, and in efficiency since one 
сап minimize human errors of transcribing, 
copying, loss of data sheets, etc. Given that 
the data are there (and the well-trained 
historian still needs his knowledge of history 
to judge their quality), ıt scems also sensible 
that if you want to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide, a slide rule is overtaken by a desk 
calonlator which in turn can be overtaken by 
a computer. There are pitfalls here. If the 
data are not checked for quality before storage 
and if care is not taken to check their con- 
Bistenoy, laok of punohing errors, eto., results 
are bound to be dubious. To a large extent 
the computer minimizes the dull, unimagina- 
tive work, but at the same time leaves the 
historian to display intelligence and imagina- 
tion on his own. No more is there any glory 
in copying out records acourately and having 
them printed and preserved. Simple arithmetio 
should no longer take up the historian’s 
valuable time. But that also requires that 
future quantitative work should reflect a 
higher quality of imagination and intelligence 
as a fruit of the timo saved by the use of 
computers. 

What is moie important and crucial, how- 
ever, is the gain made by use of quantitative 
methods in other areas. This is a controversial 
matter, but needs to be carefully debated. 
Quantitative methods should make clear above 
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all the limitations of date. It should tell us 
precisely what mferences we can draw from 
a given body of data and how to delimit caro- 
fully the conclusions we come to. Numbers 
by themselves do not prove anything. 
Statistics, which is the science most relevant 
here, tells us how to treat numbers systemati- 
cally as samples drawn out from a proba- 
bilistio universe and thus the margins of 
errors likely to be attached to our inferences 
from these numbers. The habits of general- 
izing from the partioular to the universal are 
firmly held in check if rules of inference aro 
better known. What is important here is not 
knowledge of mathematical formulae or 
familiarity with algebraic manrpulations but 
what I would call the culture of quantitative 
thought. Through history, the good historian 
has always been a oareful and sceptical man 
not prone to generalizing rashly, but also many 
& fruitless controversy has been caused by 
invalid inferences being arrived at from 
inadequate data. 

The culture of quantitative thought con- 
sists above all in making explicit the causal 
links in a chain of argument. Many diverse 
causes can lead to the same effeot as many a 
cause has several effects. This is what makes 
the task of looking at data and arriving at 
sensible conclusions most dificult. High- 
powered methods, computer programmes, 
punched card readers, eto., aro no help at all. 
They are like the silent servant in Camus’ Le 
malentendu who will let you cut the throat of 
your loved ones and not intervene on either 
side. Sotting up the argument carefully in a 
series of well-defined causal sequences alone 
will tell the historian what links he has infor- 
mation on and where there are data gaps. It 
will tell him that there are moments when an 
ocean of data will still not yield unambiguous 
conclusions because a vital link may be missing. 
It is in fostering this culture of quantitative 
thought that the Bulletin under review has its 
most important function. It can equip the 
historian with all the aids of computer 
technology. That is, however, & minor, once for 
all job. Only a steady aocretion of articles 
debating quantitative methods, using them, 
and even making mistakes, will inculcate a 
cautious, but well acquired culture of 
quantitative thought. 

MEGHNAD DESAI 


JAROSLAV PnÜBEK: Chinese statelets and 
the northern barbarians in the period 
1400-300 в.с. (Czechoslovak Aca- 
demy of Sciences.) 313 pp., front. 
Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publishing Co. in 
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co-edition with Academia, Prague, 
1971. Guilders 56. 


In the dearth of comprehensive books on 
Chinese history, Professor Prü&ek's olosely 
argued review of Haloun's thesis on the Ti, 
and ite sequel, is most welcome. To the 
stagnating evidence of philology and ethno- 
nymy he adds the indications of archaeology, 
although this is done too tentatively and 
allusively. Haloun's proposition that the cause 
of the Tı troubles was Ch‘in aggression, or the 
irruption of the Yueh-chih, or both, continues 
to arouse controversy among scholars in East 
and West. Prüéek writes against Haloun on 
a number of points, but he accepts his view of 
the original unity of the Ti tribes and the need 
to explain the facts of history by suppoang 
some measure of displacement across North 
China, Eberhard’s theory of populations 
comparatively stable ethnically and geo- 
graphically, each of whose cultural traditions 
descend from time immemorial, he stall opposes 
as he did in his criticism 20 years ago, scorning 
also the idea that nomadism of the kind 
documented historically in East Asia should 
have begun as early as the fourth or third 
millennium в.о. But Prûüëek takes as his more 
immediate protagonist the historian Ma 
Ch'ang-shou, whose Pei-ti yu Hsiung-nu 
(Peking, 1962) is the most interesting work on 
the subject to have appeared in the People’s 
Republic. He rejects Ma’s adherence to the 
Altaic theory of the origin of the Ti (accepting 
Pulleyblank as definitive on that question) 
and with that the division of the T1 into Red 
and White at the origin. 

There is, however, some confusion in the 
comparison of Ma Ch'ang-shou's views on Ti 
migrations with those of Meng Wen-t'ung 
published in 1937; for it is stated that Ma 
rejecta the theory west-east Ti migration in 
the historical period. Їп faot he postulates 
such a movement: settlement on the Shensi- 
Shansi border and eventual spill aoross the 
Tai-hang range on to the Hopei plain. Prüsek 
contends that Shansi waa excluded from the 
original Ti base, this being limited on the south 
by the 35th parallel, on the weet by the Shensi- 
Kansu boundary, and on the east by the 
northward course of the Yellow River. Here 
the Kuei Mj are to be identified with the Wei 
Ri and then with the Ti themselves. As late 
as the eighth century в.о. the Ti were still not 
settled east of the river Fen.  PrüÉek con- 
oludes that the movements of the Ch'üan Jung 
were not provoked by any pressure from the 
west, ‘nor were they the impulse setting the 
Ti tribes on the move’. Here he rejects 
Haloun's theory and in general aligns himself 
with Chinese critics of acceptance of ethnic 
intrusion from the west in any degree as the 
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cause of movement and warfare within China. 
He cites Pulleybank’s argument on the Ch'i- 
chia culture as the product ‘possibly of a 
different ethnic strain’, but this is weakened 
by Hsia Nai's demonstration, over 20 years 
ago, of the comparative lateneas of that 
culture and the relation of its pottery to 
Lung-shan. 

Apart from the question of origin, and the 
inclusion or otherwise of Shansi in the Ti 
Urheimat, there is less disagreement on the 
history of collision between the Ti and the 
Chinese states than the reader might infer 
from this account, but Pridek’s last chapters 
aie welcome as в useful basic text on this 
passage of pre-Han history. Aocording to him 
the division of Red Ti as tribes settled in east 
Shana, and White Ti as those settled further 
west, is а phenomenon of the period of the new 
Ti expansion and settlement eastwards. The 
activity of the Ti in particular retarded the 
rise to power of the Chin state: ite defeat in 
645 and ite invasion by the Ti of both colours 
being recouped only half а century later. On 
the other hand the successive subjugation of 
the various Ti confederations meant rapid 
expansion of the Chinese oikoumene, and 
simultaneous involvement with power struc- 
tures unfamiliar to the Chinese. By the end 
of the seventh century Chin controlled the 
mountainous south-east of Shansi, but soon it 
was employing Ti troops itself, and thus, 
PriSek suggests, sowing the seeds of its own 
downfall. 

Although there is frequent mention of 
archaeological matters in the later chapters 
of the book, the author makes no attempt to 
combine historical record with some sustained 
themes which cultural historians have pro- 
pounded in recent years. One such topic would. 
be the conclusions to be drawn, in the face of 
history, from the wide and differing dispersal 
of the bronze currencies of the Chinese states, 
particularly Oh'i's, after the late seventh 
century. These signs of commercial inter- 
course are no less significant than the inter- 
mittent warfare of chieftains and dynasts. 
An allied theme is the political structure of 
the tribel regions which underlies the well 
established archaeological concept of the 
Northern Zone. In this territory, necessarily 
rather ill-defined, Chinese ideas of technology 
and art are seen to be systematically simplified 
and adapted, for local consumption and for 
further transmission into Inner Asia. Another 
possibility one would wish to see examined on 
the political level 15 that of the deliberate 
fostering of buffer states, both as half-way 
house to the creation of taxable and recruit- 
able peasants—which was the main advantage 
accruing to the central powers from their 
reaoh northwards—and as strategic shields on 
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the lines of the frontier policy pursued under 
the Han emperors. 

Prü&ek deals more specifically with a number 
of archaeological propositions. Оп the 
Karasuk question he rightly dismisses Cheng 
Té-k'un's simple Sino-centrism, but appears 
to be unaware of the vast import of the 
culture in the interpretation of wider develop- 
ments in Inner Asia. He docs not mention the 
climatio factor which moved the wooded 
steppe northwards in Shang times, facilitating 
cultural communication and presumably also 
any migration which positive economic factors 
might set in motion. In espousing Gryaznov's 
revolutionary view of the emergence of 
mounted nomadism, against Rudenko's gra- 
dualism, he lays stress on the razzias of 
nomads against settled farmers, which are 
given less prominenoe by historians who 
accept the frontier theory of Lattimore. With 
Sosnovsky he equates the stone-cist oulture 
“with the first nomads in the steppes along 
the Selenga ’, but does not stop to consider how 
far similarities in burial rite and equipment 
(in degenerating versions) can be taken as 
earnests of economio similarity. In fact the 
stone-aists are spread farther esat and north 
than any probable extent of nomadio life 
comparable to that of the Chinese north-west 
and of Central Авіа. It is true that the stone- 
cists are pre-Han, bnt to equate ther dis- 
appearance with the arrival of the Hsiung-nu 
begs a large question. The belief that the 
' theory that there existed an Ordos art which 
exercised a profound influence on China has 
been confirmed again and agam" repeats a 
common misconception, when ın reality the 
influences was selective and slight. But the 
author is surely correct in countering Jettmar's 
deduction from the Noin-ula excavations that 
the nomadio artistic style was dead when the 
Haiung-nu kingdom was at the height of ite 
independenoe and prosperity. 

The book is complemented. with an excellent 
bibliography, an index and a character list; 
and misprints are few: on p. 27, Mien Fang- 
sheng (not shang); p. 47, Hsi-po Kan.li (not 
Kang), p. 60, the trigrams should read 63 
and 64. 

WILLIAM WATSON 


JEN Yu-wen: The Taiping revolution- 
ary movement, xxv, 616 pp., 4 plates. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1973. $19.50, £7.95. 


Over four decades Jen Yu-wen has done a 
very great deal of painstaking work on the 
Taiping rebellion, going back to a time when 
it was far from the fashionable subject it is 
today. Not only has he published many books 
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and articles; he also edited I-ching, the 
journal that pioneered Taiping studies before 
the Japanese war. This, his first book in 
English, is basically a condensation of the 
findings of his two major works, 7"ai-p‘ing 
é‘ien-kuo tien-chih  i'ung-k'ao (a study of 
Taiping institutions, 1958) and "as-p‘ing 
t‘ien-kuo ch'uan-shih (a narrative history of 
the movement, 1962). The reader of The 
Taiping revolutionary movement is frequently 
referred baok to these two huge three-volume 
Studies for references and more detailed 
accounte of the subjects dealt with therein. 

One cannot but be impressed by the pains- 
taking scholarship that marks Mr. Jen's works ; 
all students of the Taiping upheaval are 
directly or indirectly indebted to him. His 
appetite for detail is insatiable, and he draws 
it from very wide reading as well as local 
investigations. Without the work of Jen 
Yu-wen, Lo Erh-kang, and a few others of the 
older generation of Chinese scholars only 
sketohy general studies of the Taiping could be 
written. They have established nearly de- 
finitively the chronological course of the 
rebellion, the biographies and interactions of 
its leaders, the form of ita institutions, and 
the significance of ite surviving printed and 
manuscript documents. This achievement is 
a considerable one for which Jen, Lo, and the 
others deserve our praise and respect. 

The Tatping revolutionary movement, whioh 
should have been an epitome of as well as & 
convenient guide to Jen’s life-work, does not 
show all those qualities one would expect of 
it. Of course, much ground is covered in its 
pages: the lives of Hung Hsiu-ch‘tan and 
other leading Taipings, the origins of the seot 
of God Worshippers and the outbreak of the 
rising in 1851, the many military campaigns 
that followed in the next 17 years, the murder- 
ous struggles for power within the Taiping 
régime and the attempted reforms of Hung 
Jen-kan, the destruction of the capital at 
Nanking, and the relations of the long-haired 
rebels with the Western powers. The treat- 
ment of the interminable warfare is especially 
full: indeed, about half of the book is devoted 
to unravelling who fought whom where. But 
the prodigality of military detail is not matched 
in other parts of the book. Jen’s work on 
Taiping institutions is much more skimpily 
summarized. His studies in Chinese of such 
important topics as local administration and 
agrarian systems are not done justice to at all 
by the very few paragraphs devoted to them. 
If the intention of this book was to give a 
comprehensive view of the whole movement, 
1t does not really succeed. , Perhaps the fault is 
editorial, for this does not give a fair reflection 
of the range of Jen’s scholarship. 

The reviewer is faced with a fundamental 
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а ошбу. On the one hand, he must express 
his great respeot for the author's many con- 
tributions to scholarship and the infinite 
patience and industry embodied in this work. 
As a work of reference and a guide to some of 
Jen’s work in Chinese it is very useful. On 
the other hand, as a general history of a 
revolutionary movement, it is very disappoint- 
ing. It is not just that one might disagree with 
some of Jen’s judgements. There is really no 
serious attempt to place the upheaval in a 
social, political, and economio context, or to 
examine the nature as opposed to the course 
of the rebellion. Even on the military side, 
the training, organization, discipline, indootri- 
nation, and taotios of the army receive scant 
attention. We аге not told properly about 
how the Taiping ruled their territories, and 
what sort of local resistance they met with. 
A history of a revolution—which Jen firmly 
believes the Taiping movement to have been, 
though not in a modern sense—should tell ite 
readers what it was all about, and this book 
does not. A good general history of the 
Taipings has yet to be written. Moanwhile, 
this is a very solid work of reference on some 
aspects of this turbulent period. 
W. J. F. JENNER 


BENJAMN I. SomwanTz (ed): Reflec- 
tions on the May Fourth Movement: 
a symposium. (Harvard East Asian 
Monographs, 44.) viii, 132 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: East Asian Research 
Center, Harvard University, 1972. 
(Distributed by Harvard University 
Press. $4.50, £2.25.) 


At the outset there must surely have been 
some doubts about the value of publishing 
these, the deliberations of the small conference 
held at Harvard on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the May Fourth Movement. If 80, hindsight 
would confirm them. Leo Lee's description of 
the romantio generation of modern Chinese 
writers can now be read at much greater length 
in his book so entitled, and Charlotte Furth's 
thoughte on relating the May Fourth gener- 
ation to the preceding one, stimulating enough 
at the time, have since been immeasurably 
refined and enlarged, and will appear in & 
volume on conservatism she is editing. Merle 
Goldman’s ‘ Left-wing criticism of the pat-hua 
movement’ may also represent work in pro- 
gress; in any oase she does not go much further 
here than summarizing the main diatribes 
in the ‘ mass language’ controversy. Jerome 
Grieder’s piece on ‘ politics’ is a reflection 
in the additional sense that it looks back on 
his own past work; admirably suited to the 
occasion, it is an intricately thought out 
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explanation of the view of Chinese liberals 
that they should not participate in goverment, 
but instead as individuals make their influence 
felt in publio life by the exercise of independent 
judgement and personal choice. By way of 
contrast, Maurice Meisner's contribution suits 
the occasion only in that it seems to have 
been assembled to meet an obligation. The 
remaining paper, * Radical iconoclasm in the 
May Fourth period and the future of Chinese 
liberalism ’, by Lin Yu-sheng, could have been 
a book by itself, indeed it hardly reconciles 
itself to not being a book, for in addition to 
36 pp. of text it olaims 14 pp. of notes—yet 
Btill shows gaping holes where oute have been 
made. One has to report, regretfully, that Lin's 
favourite adjective, ‘ moisive ’, does not apply 
to this example of his own writing. 

All this Benjamin Schwartz has selflessly 
undertaken to rope together in an intro- 
duotion. Schwartz is a wise and learned man, 
and one would not wilhngly forgo his com- 
ments, but the convention that the editor 
should dutifully do the round of contributors, 
in а partly tutorial, party promotional way, 
has always been a tiresome one, and when the 
individual papers do not addrees themselves 
to the same theme, the task of devising an 
overview would seem to be beyond the art of 
letters. 

D. В. POLLARD 


ROBERT А. SoALAPINO and CHONG-SIK 
LEE: Communism in Korea. 2 vols. : 
xxii, 685; xiii, 687-1533 pp. + index 
[41] pp. Berkeley, ete.: University 
of California Press, [1972]. $55. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £25.75.) 


‘The purpose of this study’, the preface 
states, ‘18 to trace the development of Com- 
munism in Korea from its inoeption to the 
present, and to analyze the contemporary 
North Korean Communist system.’ Part I is 
the history and Part п the analysis. Ch. i and 
ii detail the history of the first Korean Com- 
muniste, 1917-28, ch. їп that of the struggle 
to survive, largely outside Korea, under the 
extremely efficient oontrol of the Japanese 
government down to 1945, oh. iv and v Com- 
munisem under the American and Russian 
military ocoupations, and oh. vi, vii, and viii 
three phases of the development of the Com- 
munist state in North Korea, before, during, 
and after the Korean War respectively. Part 
п analyses the system under six headings: 
‘The Party, the cadre and the leader’; ‘ The 
state and the control system’; ' Ideology and 
the intellectual’; ‘ The military and politics ' ; 
° Agriculture and the peasant’; and ‘In- 
dustrislization and the worker °, and considers 
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general questions in the study of Communism 
. аз exemplified in this oase study under 
* Perspectives on Korean Communism’. Of 
the seven appendixes, two set out information 
which is particularly useful to those who do 
not have access to Korean langnage sources : 
a list of all members of the Central Committee 
of the Korean Workers’ Party from 1948 to 
1970, with brief biographical notes, and 
selected sets of figures relating to prices and 
wages. The bibliography, classified into the 
five languages of the originals, runs to 74 pp. 
and the index to the two volumes appears at 
the end of Part п and is also reprinted as a 
separate booklet in a flap inside the back 
cover of Part 1. 

The quality of the work is high, especially 
ın view of the inaccessibility and nature of the 
source material. Minor errors can only very 
rarely be spotted in a single reading, those, for 
instance, m the order of Nodong (‘ Workers’ °) 
for Nonong (‘ Workers’ and Peasante’’), п, 
946 and repeated in the index. It is equally 
difficult to suggest topics which might have 
been covered but are not. The training and 
operation of the civil service is perhaps one. 
It may well be mentioned somewhere, but the 
present reviewer cannot recall it and cannot 
locate 16 through the index. On the other hand 
to list the subjects which are excellently dealt 
with would neceasitate a review as large as the 
book itself. The major historical questions 
are fully and feirly treated: the guernlla 
aotivities of the late 1930's which have been 
presented as the only honourable breeding 
ground for Korean Communists, the repression 
of Communism in South Korea, and the 
establishment of the Communist system in 
North Korea, by the occupying forces after 
1945, and the purges of the 1950's and 1960's. 
Part п also throws light on many aspects of 
the contemporary scene in North Korea which 
outsiders feel are vital to a sympathetic under- 
standing of the country, but whioh are hidden 
in the officially painted picture. The com- 
plexities of the immediate background of the 
present situation are partionlarly well explained 
passim: the unsatisfactory socioeconomic 
origins of a sizeable proportion of the popu- 
lation and the reality of almost universal 
co-operation with the Japanese in the last 
generation and briefly with the South Korean 
and United Nations ocoupying forces in 1950. 
That there are such faotors in the present 
situation whioh are inextricably bound up 
with recent history surely justifies the authors 
in the deoision to ‘ wed history and the social 
sciences ' in this work. It will remain standard 
reading in both flelds, at least with reference 
to Korea, perhaps to the Far East in general, 
for many years to come. 

W. E. SKILLEND 
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WiLLiAM P. Wooparp: The Allied 
occupation of Japan, 1945-1952, and 
Japanese religions. xx, 393 pp., front., 
5 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972. 
Guilders 57. 


No student of Japanese religion during the 
years since the war can fail to aoknowledge 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Woodard. Always 
he was to be found in the library of his Institute 
for the Study of Religions, with its unpre- 
tentious premises among the Kanda bookshops. 
Surrounded by the mountains of paper which 
formed the researoh material for the book 
under review, he was never too busy to arrange 
an introduction to a Shinto shrine, a Buddhist 
temple, or the headquarters of a new religious 
cult, or to discover the date of a festival how- 
ever remote or infrequent. 

The book to which he devoted himself for 
so many years has now appeared. As ite title 
suggests, it deals with the measures by which 
the American ocoupation of Japan sought to 
destroy the religious oult which lay at the 
roots of the ultranationalist aberration, and to 
inculcate in ite place the desire for religious 
freedom and tolerance. This evil cult Woodard 
calls the cult of kokulat, that emotive term 
which indicated the superior and mystical 
quality which made Japan qualitatively 
different from all other nations and unique in 
the world. Though it made use of Shinto myth 
and ritual, the oult should not properly be 
called Shinto. It was a distinot and separate 
phenomenon. Its most prominent features 
will be readily recollected. It demanded belicf 
in the personal sacrality of the Emperor, 
exaggerated reverence for imperial rescripts, 
portraits, and poems, blind acceptance of the 
myths of the Kojiki and the precepts set out 
in fanatical tracts such as Kokutai no hongi, 
and faith ‘that the Japanese people were 
superior to other nations and fated to rule the 
world *. 

The bulk of Woodard's book is concerned 
with the legal steps teken by SCAP to root out 
this oult, and the practical means whereby 
these directives were implemented. We are 
told of the Civil Liberties Directive, which 
granted freedom of worship to the Japanese 
people for the first time for some 70 years, 
and whieh released all persons imprisoned for 
religious offences; of the Shinto Direotive 
which disestablished Shinto; of the policies of 
the authorities towards war memorials, the 
Yasukuni Shrine, and the ashes of the war 
dead; of the manner in which Japanese 
Buddhists, Christians, and Shintoists respon- 
ded to the call to ‘develop a desire for 
freedom of religion’; of the new Imperial 
resoript of 1946, in the drafting of which Dr. 
R. H. Blyth of haiku fame played à prominent 
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part, and by which the Emperor renounced 
all claim to personal divinity and rejected the 
doctrine of the mnate superiority of the 
Japanese people. 

The author has put at our disposal an 
immense amount of material hitherto inacces- 
sible to the student. He has drawn not only on 
the voluminous documents issuing from SCAP 
during the years of the occupation but also 
on his own recollections as head of General 
MacArthur’s Religious Researoh Unit during 
that time. His meticulously detailed desorip- 
tions of administrative procedure may make 
his book of greater interest to the historian 
than to the student of religion. But we have 
here an account of how the foundations were 
laid for the peouliar religious soene of modern 
Japan. The kokutai cult has disappeared, no 
noteworthy attempt has been made to revive 
any of its doctrines, the Emperor as а 
numinous force in the people’s lives is virtually 
in & state of ocoultation. The religious free- 
dom proclaimed by the occupation has made 
possible the spectacular rise of the new reli- 
gious oulte, with their charismatic founders 
and huge concrete cathedrals. One further 
result of this freedom, however, might have 
shocked General MacArthur. The rejeotion 
by во much of the Japanese population of all 
religious values in favour of secular and 
quantitative ones must surely have scandalized 
the man whose commendation, on official 
SCAP writing paper, of Bible reading as God's 
immortal gift to the human race, is reproduced 
jn this book. 

CARMEN BLACKER 


JUDITH M. JACOB: A concise Cam- 
bodian-English dictionary. (School of 
Oriental and African Studies.) xxxiv, 
242 pp. London, ete.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. £15. 


Publication of this long-awaited work ia a 
landmark in Khmer studies, and will be 
welcomed with enthusiasm by non-native 
students and scholars. The dictionary is none 
the leas liable to comparisons which are likely 
to be irrelevant and unjust, 1f only because it 
is the first of its kind. Few would trouble to 
deny that Khmer studies, which Mrs. Jacob 
herself has described in some detail,! have been 
characterized by comparative inertia since 
their moeption in the late nineteenth century. 
In particular, the lack of a Khmer-English or 
Khmer-Frenoh diotionary measuring up to 


1 Judith M. Jacob, ‘ Linguistics in Cambodia 
and on Cambodian', in T. А. Sebeok (ed.), 
Current trends in linguistics, п. Linguistics in 
East Asia and South East Asia, The Hague, 
Mouton, 1967, 898-919. 
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modern lexicographical standards has been the 
source of much concern and embarrasament 
to those in the field, and has unquestionably 
helped perpetuate the aforesaid inertia. Under 
the circumstances it is only natural that we 
should have hoped for the Khmer counterpart 
of the Thai-English dictionary of MoFarland 
or at least that of Haas. What we have instead 
ів a work more on the order of the excellent 
(for its time) but limited lexicon of Lunet de 
Lajonquiére. The present dictionary should 
be judged, however, not so much on the basis 
of what might have been done or what has 
been done in neighbouring flelds as on the basis 
of what the author set out to do, how she has 
achieved her purpose, and the significance of 
her work in relation to present-day needs. 

The opening sentence of the introduction 
(p. ix) states unequivocally that the diotionary's 
object is ‘to provide a handy reference book 
of basio modern Khmer vocabulary for the 
English-speaking reader’. Its foous is hence 
on the ' recurrent? vocabulary of the spoken 
standard language, of journalism, and of latter- 
day belles-lettres. The work is neither more 
nor less, in this reviewer’s judgement, than 
this statement implies. The sources of the 
vocabulary seleoted are described in the intro- 
duotion. The work's compass, nowhere speoi- 
fled, can be put at shghtly over 7,300 main 
entries. 

The main body of the dictionary is preceded 
by useful ‘ Explanatory notes’ (pp. xi-xxxiv) 
divided into 16 sections. Among other things, 
these include an explanation of the trans- 
cription used, a transliteration table identifying 
the Khmer character with the traditional 
romanization of Devanügari, a listing of Khmer 
word-classes, and helpful commentary on 
alternate spellmgs. 

The dictionary proper (pp. 1-242) is arranged 
in the order followed by the semi-official 
Vacanänukrama khmera, though the author 
has made the welcome innovation of inter- 
mingling forms with initial Ü and those with 
initial C, grouped separately in the all-Khmer 
work. Main entries are given flrst in Khmer 
character and again, directly below, in phono- 
logical transcription. The latter, essentially 
the same as that used in the suthor’s intro- 
ductory text, is followed immediately by an 
abbreviated designation of the entry's word- 


3 E. Lunet de Lajonquiére, Dictionnaire 
français-siamois, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale / 
Ernest Leroux, 1904, with an estimated 6,175 
main entries. 

з Vacanünukrama khméra, fifth edition, 
Phnom-Penh, Institut Bouddhique, 1967-8, 
2 vols. 

4 Judith M. Jacob, Introduction to Cam- 
bodian, London, Oxford University Press, 1008. 
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olass, the gloss, and common oonstruotions in 
which it occurs, together with their word-olass 
and gloss. The typography is up to tbe high 
standards of Oxford University Press, while 
the double-column layout is so ample that the 
eye has no difficulty locating entries being 
sought. The glosses are typically brief though 
not seldom erpanded as the oase requires— 
for example, * 501) v. build ’, but ‘ sò n. packet 
for betel or cigarettea made of banana leaves 
in shape of envelope '. A conspicuous feature, 
presumably dictated by production costs, is 
the grouping of homonyms under a single 
head—for example, ‘lòm 1. v. cajole, per- 
suade; seductive ... 2. n. hair of body, hair 
of an animal...'. In a good many cases 
entries which are affixational derivatives, 
nearly all of native origin, have an indication 
of the word-base from which they oome. The 
treatment of known loan-words 18 inconsistent 
but plainly in keeping with the author's 
intentions. Thus loans from Chinese, English, 
French, Thai, and Vietnamese are selectively 
marked as such, while tho far greater number 
from Pali and Sanskrit as well as loans from 
other sources such as Malay and Javanese 
are left unmarked. 

Testing of the dictionary against a wide 
variety of materials within the stipulated 
range suggesta that the brief glosses will not 
always give the user the sense required by 
speciflo contexts and that items sought will 
not always be found listed. Errors of com- 
mission and omission will almost certainly 
come to light as the work is brought into 
intensive use; this reviewer has so far en- 
countered none worth mentioning here. It is 
perhaps needless to add that the value of the 
dictionary to native speakers will be minimal, 
both because of its stated purpose and because 
of ita narrow range. One wonders, finally, how 
many students and scholars will be able to 
invest £15 in this volume, useful as it may be; 
but this is a question of production rather 
than lexicography. 

The fact remains that, given its purpose, 
the dictionary is reasonably complete and 
accurate, and is likely to be a primary tool 
of elementary and intermediate instruction for 
a long time to come. Indeed, it is difficult to 
conceive of this compact volume being 
superseded for at least & decade. We are en- 
titled to express disappointment that it could 
not be fuller, yet in the last analysis the quee- 
tion of a more comprehensive work is academio. 
The author set herself the realistio task of 
compiling a concise dictionary for student use, 
and no one involved in teaching Khmer oan 
seriously doubt that she has accomplished 
what she undertook to do. The work is thus 
a major contribution to Khmer studies. 

PHILIP N. JENNER 
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ELINOR CLARK HORNE:  Javanese- 
English dictionary. (Yale Linguistic 
Series.) xl, 728 pp. New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1974. 
$25, £11.25. 


This is a dictionary for all purposes, easily 
manageable in ita size of 10 x 7 x 2 inches, 
well printed with easily legible founts, using 
some italio and bold to clarify the contents. 
With its 728 pp., 54 lines, and circa 1200 syllables 
per page it succeeds in giving an enormous 
amount of material without using small print. 
It is easy to find a word in it because of ita 
logical system of sequence of letters and be- 
cause the author in her introduction (pp. ix- 
xl) has fully explained how to use her dio- 
tionary. The feature by which this pioneering 
book above all distinguishes itself from its 
Javanese-Dutch predecessors is the wealth of 
examples, italicized in aptly chosen small 
sentences. The roman letter в being overloaded 
in Javanese, the author helps her readers by 
introducing é and à, leaving the unadorned « 
for the colourless sound found in the second e 
of English letter or both e in Javanese peteng. 
This is not done by the Javanese, who do not 
need it, but prevents confusion for us non- 
Javanese. 

With regard to matters of spelling: the 
Republic of Indonesia on the day of celebration 
of its independence, 17 August 1072, made 
known that it replaced dj by j, tj by c, nj by ny, 
j by y. The author of this dictionary knows 
that very well but could not use the new 
system in her book. Even when all new books 
conform to the new rules, for a number of 
years tho majority of printed books in Java 
will still have the old spelling. Everybody 
initially will have his difficulties with the new 
spelling; let us hope that in the not too 
distant future a second impression of this 
dictionary will be needed. 

Comparison with the pre-war JBaoesasira 
Djawa by W. J. S. Poerwadarminta (Javanese— 
Javanese, 1939) and Javaans—Nederlands 
Handwoordenboek by Th. Pigeaud (Javanese- 
Dutch, 1938; both Wolters, Groningen) shows 
that most of the words found here are also 
contained in Miss Horne's book, but not all 
of them, so that sometimes it would be unwise 
not to consult these dictionaries of nearly 40 
years ago. But the Horne dictionary has the 
enormous advantage of its abundant illus- 
tration by translated examples. 

Going through a limited number of pages 
I found only two minor points with which I 
could not agree. In Javanese script nearly 
all words beginning with a vowel are written 
provided with the © vowel-bearer' A-, as a 
rule not written in romanization. There are, 
however, foreign words, especially of Arabic 
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origin, where A- should not be omitted. Horne 
аз а rule drops the superfluous À- and has 
only a group of some 170 words beginning 
with À-. Half of them could be omitted here; 
e.g. haeareng ів a misspelling of (a)sareng; 
habsara and habsari of apsara and apsari, 
known from Indian mythology; Aarja for 
arja (our word aryan). When one looks up 
atmadja and aimaka and is sent to hatmadja 
and hatmaka, this is a mistake, for we have to 
do with the afma(n) ‘ вош ° known from Indian 
philosophy. Therefore it should be the other 
way round, sending the reader from hatmaka 
to atmaka. 

Modern Javanese has borrowed from 
(alphabetical order) Arabic, Chinese, Dutch, 
Malay, Portuguese, Sanskrit (via Old Javanese, 
the author's oj). OJ in many respeota is the 
forerunner of Modern Javanese; most MJ 
words are derived from OJ, though not all of 
them are traceable in the literature handed 
down. The author does not bother about the 
six languages mentioned, but from time to 
time uses her oj, several times for words 
originally borrowed from Sanskrit (and even 
for Malay: hari raja). That additional oj 
doea no serious harm but could better be 
omitted. 

These are minor emticisms; I cannot help 
admiring the author, who in 1961 published 
her Beginning Javanese, followed in 1963 by 
Intermediate Javanese, and now by such a 
voluminons, well-ordered, comprehensive dio- 
tionary. Ite author and her public are to be 
congratulated. Е 

О. HOOYEAAS 


C. Hoovxaas (ed. and tr): Balinese 
Bauddha brahmans. (Verhandelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse Aka- 
demie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 
80.) 252 pp. Amsterdam, London: 
North-Holland Publishing Co., 1973. 
Guilders 120. 


Buddhism was important in pre-Hindu 
Java, and seems also to have been in ancient 
Bali. But Buddhism has now no lay adherents 
in Hindu Bali and the number of padanda 
Buddha (Buddhist priests) in the whole island 
and West Lombok is lesa than 20. On a visit 
to Bali this reviewer once asked a Balinese 
university student of good family what was 
his view of the padanda Buddha, and he 
replied that there was no such thing. Yet 
Buddhism stil ocoupies в place in Balinese 
ritual Into the twentieth century, for instance 
it was а rule that the only priest who could 
enter the great temple at Pura Bésakih was 
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a padanda Buddha accompanying the lung. 

Dr. Hooykaas here presents soholars with 
materials for the study of Balinese Buddhism, 
which will be of value to students of Balinese 
culture, of Buddhism, and of religious life 
elsewhere in Indonesia. As in some other 
recent publications by him, the author here 
gives a substantial collection of texts and 
English translations, but with very little 
commentary to guide the reader. It is not, 
therefore, a book for beginners. 

The book consists of two parts. Daily 
worship in a Buddhist temple to produce 
holy water is in the first part. In the second 
are texts concerning the Buddhist part of the 
greatest of the Balinese exorcist rituals, the 
Eka-Daáa-Rudra, reputedly performed only 


once each century and last held in 1963 at the - 


devastating eruption of Gunung Agung. The 
book is illustrated throughout with exoellent 
drawings of priestly instruments, mudrds, 
gods, goddesses, and demons, and several 
photographs. 


It is not for a reviewer to say what other . 


scholars may find most interesting and 
valuable in this work. That the volume is a 
work of great and careful scholarship will be 
clear to any reader. But this reviewer does 
regret that the author is so reluotant to ex- 
plain his texts to those who know little of 
Balinese religion, who comprise virtually the 
whole of his potential readership. Lengthier 
introductory and conoluding discussions, even 
if their interpretations were presented as being 
merely tentative, would greatly enhance this 
work for others. In giving his readers texte 
and assuming that they can interpret them as 
wel as he, Hooykaas overestimates his 
colleagues. 
M. C. BICKLEFS 


O. Hoovxaas: Cosmogony and creation 
in Balinese tradition. (Bibliotheca 
Indonesica, 9.) vii, 179 pp., 2 plates. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974. 
Guilders 50. 


In several publications concerning Bali, the 
kanda mpat (the four elder siblings) are 
mentioned. In this book their importance in 
Balinese life is made clear and a substantial 
body of Balinese MSS material on them 18 
transoribed and translated. The kanda mpat 
(amniotic fluid, blood, vernix caseosa, and 
placenta) accompany one throughout life and, 
if properly honoured, protect one in this 
dangerous world. They are a fundamental 
part of the relation between the Balinese and 
the world about him. Although they are 
probably of pre-Hindu origin, the Balinese 
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brahmans as well as laymen are ooncerned to 
propitiate ther kanda mpat. 

Myths of orestion are also discussed at 
length, and justify the title of the volume. 
Here one encounters the Five Seers (the four 
elders Kumka, Garga, Metri, and Kurusya, 
and the younger Pratafijala), the first sons of 
the Primordial Being. They are denved from 
Indian sources, but in Indonesia they were 
elevated to the status of divine bemgs. It is 
& commonplace observation that Javanese and 
Balinese thought has tended to equate 
macrocosm and microcosm, and has sought 
means to maintain harmony between them. 
Dr. Hooykass, however, demonstrates what 
this really means in Balinese thought by 
showing the equivalence among the Five 
Beers, the five Pandawas, the five-day week, 
the four directions plus the centre, the five 
elemente (water, wind, sky, heat, and earth), 
the body of man (skin, blood and flesh, sinews, 
bones, and marrow), and, among still other 
pentads, the Balinese and his kanda mpat. 

For students of oultural history this book 
has а particularly interesting aspect. Here one 
is presented with & body of myth whioh has 
a very considerable degree of consistency— 
although one might have wished for greater 
disonssion of divergences within this body of 
myth. Hooykaas does not discuss tho dates of 
his MSS from Bali, but they would appear to 
be twentieth-century copies (although their 
textual traditions are probably older). It is 
significant that contemporary Balinese publi- 
cations preserve their teachings. But it is also 
significant that much earlier texts from Java 
preserve myths which ean be related to these 
modern Balinese texts. For instance, the 
fourteenth-century Kuñjara-karna, the Old 
Sundanese Carita Parahyangan, the Tantu 
panggélaran (sixteenth-century ?) and the 
fifteenth-century Dharma palañjala (part of 
the text of which, 80 far as this reviewer knows, 
is here published for the first time) all are used. 
The extent to which pre-Muslim Javanese 
traditions were preserved or changed in Bali 
18 & question of the first importance; Hooykaas 
has ahown one area in which this question may 
be susceptible to scholarly inveetigation. 

There are fascinating drawings and photo- 
graphs in the book (although the frontispiece 
photograph to which the reader is referrod 
on p. 125 does not exist). It would have made 
this valuable work more useful, however, if it 
contained an index. 

M. C. BIOKLHES 


Sartono KanropIRDJO: Protest move- 
ments in rural Java: a study of 
agrarian unrest in the nineteenth and 
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early twentteth centuries. xvii, 229 pp. 
Singapore, ete.: Oxford University 
Press for the Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies, 1973. £7.50. 


The history of the Javanese people after 
с. 1830 and before the advent of nationalism 
early in the present century is remarkably 
little known. In publications on nineteenth- 
century Dutch colonial topics, and in the 
archival collections of the Netherlands and 
elsewhere, much information awaits collection 
and study. Professor Sartono is one of the 
very few scholars at work on these materials, 
and any of his writings immediately repre- 
sents a fundamental contribution to knowledge. 
The present book is no exception. Sartono is 
a diligent and well-trained historian, with the 
added advantage of being a produot of the 
society he studies. His cultural background 
does not appear in any way, however, to lessen 
the objectivity of his judgements. 

In addition to working on an almost un- 
known period, Sartono has also chosen to con- 
oentrate on an almost unstudied вооіа! milieu. 
Historians of the period before c. 1830 con- 
centrate primarily on courts, kings, and 
prinoee (largely because of the nature of the 
extant evidence) and scholars of the twentieth 
century have emphasized urban nationalist 
movements and leaders. Sartono looks at the 
rural soene, at the impoverished Javanese 
cultivator who, in a hiatus between an m- 
creasingly defunct traditional authority struc- 
ture and & not-yet-emerged nationalist leader- 
ship, sometimes reacted to the hardships he 
suffered with disorganized violence. Sartono’s 
Ph.D. thesis The peasants’ revolt of Banten 
in 1888 (Verhandelingen van het Kon. Inst. 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, r), 1900, 
was a detailed study of a particular movement. 
In Protest movements he gives a broader over- 
view of more than 20 movements or incidents, 
mostly from c. 1870 to as late as 1935. Тіма is 
not a survey of all such movements in this 
period but rather a selection from among them. 
Indeed, neither the Samin movement, which 
is probably the only rural protest movement 
which could be said to be well known, nor the 
Communist movement of the 1920’s are 
mentioned. Both of these would be relevant 
to а comprehensive survey of rural protest 
movemente, but Sartono's seleotion empha- 
sizes other less-known (or, more properly, 
unknown) groupe. 

Sartono is not only one of the most dis- 
tinguished historians of Indoneaia, but also one 
of those most in favour of interdisciplinary 
approaches. He observes here (p. xiii) that 
‘social movements must ... be seen through 
the controlled order of an appropriate con- 
ceptual framework”. Or, ‘for this purpose 
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it is intended to draw upon the techniques 
of anthropology and sociology as well as 
history” (p. 2). As a result, the oases he 
describes are not put in a chronological or 
geographieal order, but rather are pub into & 
quadripartite classification. In constructing 
the four models, particular attention is given 
to the political and economic structure of rural 
Java, the mass base of the movements, their 
leadership, their ideologies, and what is 
described as the ‘ cultural conduciveness’ of 
Javanese society to protest movements. The 
movements are then divided into anti- 
extortion movements, messianic movements, 
revivalistio and sectarian movements, and 
local Sarekat Islam movements. 

Although this technique is useful as a means 
to classify diverse social phenomena, Sartono’s 
models are not wholly satisfactory, In 
particular, it is not clear what is the difference 
between meesianio (or millenarian) move- 
ments and sectarian movements. On p. 16 it 
is said that ‘ most of the sectarian movements 
thus differed from the general orientation of 
millenarianism in that they were mainly 
concerned with other-worldly goals rather than 
with conditions in this world’. But on p. 111 
it ів said that ‘another feature of sectarian 
ideology was closely similar to that of mes- 
sianiam: its this-worldly orientation .... 
What they [the sectarian movements] were 
looking for was a terrestrial millennium ’. 
In general, while a classification of protest 
movements is important, Sartono's decision 
to organize the bulk of the book in this fashion 
seems to this reviewer to have obscured some 
of the more important issues, and indeed to 
have made it more difficult for Sartono to 
support some of his own conclusions. 

Among Sartono’s many interesting and im- 
portant observations, two seem to be of 
particular significance. Both are fundamental 
to his theais, but neither is adequately dem- 
onstrated by a model-oriented discussion. 
The first is that Dutch colonialism was & 
fandamental factor in the emergence of rural 
protest movements. He argues that ‘the 
deepening of Western domination constituted 
a persistent source of dysfunction within tho 
traditional system so that a sense of oultural 
deprivation became widespread’ (pp. 4-5). 
In his chapter on ‘ anti-extortion movements ' 
he shows clearly the particular abuses, 
especially on private estates, which led to 
outbreaks of violence. There is no doubt of the 
importance of colonialism as а general back- 
ground to rural rebellion in Java. But Dutoh 
colonialism in Sartono's period (c. 1870-1935) 
was anything but static. To show that there 
is а direct relationship between oolonialsm 
and protest movements Sartono would need 
to adopt a chronological narrative form which 
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could relate protest movements more direotly 
to developments within the colonial sphere. 

His second observation arises in his con- 
concluding chapter: '... the fundamental 
tendency of the period after 1910 was the pro- 
greesive adoption of modern traite. This phase 
of transition may also be called a pre- 
nationalist phase of political activity’ (p. 
189). This is & chronologioal argument, not 
demonstrable by a model-oriented presenta- 
tion. Indeed, Sartono's own examples do not 
&ppear to oonfirm this conclusion. Although 
his chapter on the ‘ pre-nationalist’ local 
Barekat Islam movements is the last of his four 
main chapters, it is notable that these move- 
menta ocourred largely in the 1913-14. period, 
while the more ‘ traditional’ revivalistio and 
soctarian movements discussed in an earlier 
chapter almost all occurred c. 1920. Several 
of his anti-extortion and messianio movements 
also oocurred after the outbursts associated 
with Barekat Islam. 

A classification of this sort is, of course, only 
& very rough tool of analysis, and Sartono 
clearly does not intend that it should be any- 
thing more (see his commenta on pp. 106 and 
186-7). Nevertheless, these models might 
better have been relegated to a more secondary 
role in the book, with the fascinating and 
important case studies set in either в geo- 
graphical or chronological context. As the 
book is now organized, it is difficult to discern 
either patterns of development over time or 
the extent of regional variations (even, for 
instance, between Javanese and Sundanese 
areas). 

The role of Dutch colonialism in these protest 
movementa merits further consideration. The 
view that Dutch colonialism was, on balance, 
& detrimental influence in Java is not likely 
to be challenged by many contemporary 
historians of Indonesia. But Sartono does not 
demonstrate that ıt had the causative role in 
rural protest that his book seems to imply. 
Sartono himself has observed elsewhere that 
‘a major pitfall in the study of Indonesian 
millenarianiem has been the tendency to 
derive it from colonialism .... Since most 
of the millenarian movements examined by 
recent writers indeed appeared in colonial 
areas, they have too often been looked upon 
simply as products of colonial rule iteelf’ 
(‘ Agrarian radicalism in Java: ita setting and 
development ’, in Claire Holt (ed.), Culture and 
politics in Indonesia, Ithaca, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1972, 75). 

It is difficult to asseas the role of colonialism, 
for little ia known of rural protest movements 
in the pre-colonial period which can be used 
for comparison. But this writer suspects that 
Sartono is wrong to imply that there was not 
a very old tradition of resistance to authority 
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in the pre-colonial period, which probably 
lay behind much of the endemio warfare and 
rebellion of  pre-nineteenth-century Java. 
Muoh more research needs to be done into 
the mass base, leadership, and ideologi- 
cal content of the movements centred on 
Giri, Pati, Ukur, Sumtdang, Témbayat, 
Blambangan, Kajoran, and other areas in the 
seventeenth century, of tho rebellions of the 
Kartasura period, of those of Pangeran Rongga, 
Raden Mas Guntur, and Pangeran Singasari 
in the 1760's, of the Paképung orisis in 
Surakarta in 1787-90, and of the rebellions of 
Raden Rangga, Pangeran Dipantgara, and 
Pangeran Suryengalaga in the nineteenth 
century, to mention а few obvious cases. 
Whether the movemente studied by Sartono 
differed fundamentally from these movements, 
which bridge the transition from pre-colonial 
to colonial Java, other than in their olear 
identifioation of Dutchmen and their protégés 
rather than Javanese as their primary 
opponenta, seems open to doubt. That 
snineteenth-century colonialism was important 
is unquestioned, but it may be that its 
causative role is overemphasized in Sartono’s 
work: that, indeed, there were other important 
elementa in rural protest which are not made 
sufficiently clear in this book. 

Among the major factors which shaped the 
movements of this period, one might have 
expected to have seen at least these seven: 
(1) the phenomenal growth of population in 
Java, (2) the increasing hardships suffered by 
the rural masses, (3) the effects of Dutch 
colonialism, particularly in the detaching of 
the traditional élite from the bonds of mutual 
loyalty and obligation which bound them to 
their society, (4) the increasing number of 
Dutchmen in Java, making their identification 
as the enemy more likely and the sub- 
servience of indigenous officials to them more 
obvious, (5) changes in the religious sphere 
producing conflict and some sense of cultural 
uncertainty, (6) communal tensions, parti- 
eularly anti-Chinese sentiments, and (7) local 
traditions of resistance to authority. Of these, 
(2), (4), and (6) seem adequately covered in 
the present book. The other factors may not 
have had the significance which a superficial 
knowledge suggests them to have had, but it 
would be reassuring if Sartono could consider 
them in detail. 

It is strange that the implications of an 
eightfold population increase over the nine- 
teenth century are not discussed. And it is 
surprising that Sartono, whose work on the 
1888 Bant&n revolt provided much useful 
information on changes within Islam, does 
not further elucidate this factor here. He 
describes nativism, for instance, as ‘a con- 
spiouous form of reaction of the rural peoples 
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against foreign rule’ (p. 190). But were there 
not also similar movements which were in 
fact anti-Islamio? The Igama Jawa- Pasundan, 
Hardapusara, and imu Séjati movements 
(pp. 128-30) certainly seem to fit such a 
pattern, and the existence of literary texts 
such as Sérat Dérmagandhul would seem to 
confirm that this is a theme needing further 
study. Of the other factora mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, perhaps only (7) is 
not self-explanatory. It seems to this writer 
that there is a serious need to investigate the 
way in which villages or larger districts 
maintain a tradition of resisting authority, 
whether royal Javanese, colomal Dutch, or 
independent Indonesian. The Samin move- 
ment, as was observed above, is omitted from 
Bartono's book, but it is perhaps the best 
example of such oontinuity. There appears to 
have been some connexion between the move- 
ment of Surantika Samin (who died in 1914) 
and that of Mbah Sura of the mid-1960’s. It 
is of further interest that in 1790 a rebelhous 
movement (millenarian ?) proposed to drive 
the Dutch from the north coast and install its 
own officials there, among whom was ' Soero 
Sentiko, van Pattij [Pati]' (KA 3802 in 
Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague, under date 
27 February 1790). The reappearance of 
variations of the same name in the same 
general area in rebellious movemente spread 
over a period approaching two centuries leads 
one to suspeob that there may be an old 
tradition of resistance to outeide authority 
in part of north-central Java (perhaps corre- 
sponding to areas in whioh the Communist 
Party also had considerable strength). Similar 
areas (one might suggest the locality of Klaten, 
for example) might bear investigation for 
similar phenomena. 

It is impossible here to discuss all of the 
important points raised in Sartono's book. 
But one must not pass without objection his 
Statement that ‘what we know for certain 
is that the heresy initiated by Syeh Siti Jénar 
gave rise to the abangan stream among the 
Muslim population in Java’ (p. 133). It ia 
not in fact known that Siti Jénar ever existed, 
that he was a heretio, or indeed (if one reads 
Rinkes's text carefully) that the heresy 
imputed to him was the cause of his supposed 
martyrdom. But if all these things were known 
(and the legend is likely to have some basis 
in fact), it would be clear that Siti Jénar was 
a santri, albeit a heretical one; he was a man 
of religion. The abangan tradition has much 
desper and more complicated origins. 

This book will stimulate much discussion 
and, it is to be hoped, much further research 
on this fundamentally important topic. 
Sartono has confirmed his standing as a pioneer 
in this field. Oxford University Preas have 
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served him and his readers well in producing 
a book" which is technioally of a very high 
Standard. 

M. C. RICKLEFS 


Daxrez S. Lev: Islamic courts in 
Indonesia: a study in the polstical 
bases of legal institutions. xii, 281 pp. 
Berkeley, etc.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, [01972]. $11.75. (Eng- 
lish agents: IBEG Ltd. £5.30.) 


Commencing with the influence of Dutoh 
colonial polioy on the evolution of the Islamic 
judiciary, Mr. Lev passes on to examine the 
Islamio courts in respect of their organization, 
procedure, and reoruitment of personnel, 
and their treatment of divorce and inheritance. 

Snouck Hurgronje, Adviser for Native 
Affairs from 1889, put forward the proposition 
that Islam would continue to expand in 
Indonesia and its universality increasingly 
supplant the particularigm of adat ог local 
custom-—-a view with which, of course, Bir 
Thomas Arnold in his Preaching of Islam is in 
general agreement. Nevertheless, in the 
twentieth century, Dutch adat law scholara 
seem to have dominated legal policy—at 
variance with Snouck who had clarified the 
situation without winning acceptance for his 
views on policy. The author comments (p. 17) 
that Snouck’s view seems to have been proved 
correot by history. He points out that while 
Islam had not at this time radically altered 
Indonesian social organization everywhero, 
one could not therefore conclude that * existing 
Islamio institutions had not been received by 
Indonesian societies’. The Dutch adat law 
policy found support among the Javanese 
aristocracy, but the author thinks European 
bias against Islam and the desire to 
weaken ite political potential as a unifying 
force easily found common cause with domostio 
élites fearful of Islamio expansion. ‘An 
essential alm of the policy was to push Islam 
back, to hem it in, and almost romantically 
to maintain the purity of traditional societies 
whose traditions could only isolate them from 
one another.’ In the event the reactionary 
adat law policy intruded on the process of 
political and social change. 

A new element came to the fore late in the 
Japanese ocoupation, the European-educated 
nationslists who took a secular attitude, and 
given any opportunity, would have eliminated 
Islamio institutions along with those of the 
local adat tradition. The attitudes and policies 
of the Islamic groups during the Japanese 
occupation, however, resulted in the formation 
of a Ministry of Religion in January 1946, 
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whereas in most of the Islamic world, especially 
in those countries affected by Arab nationalism 
Islamio administrative institutions were being 
constricted. In Indonesia, ‘ the logic of growing 
institutional autonomy for Islam was inherent 
in the Ministry of Religion. Having made this 
conoession to Islam, the nationalist leaders 
were constrained to let it do something ’. 

When the occupation ended the religious 
judiciary was stil under the Ministry of 
Justice, but despite the resistance of national- 
ist officials, the Ministry of Religion managed 
to take it over and the Islamio judiciary also 
expanded outside Java. Traditionally Islamic 
judges had been mosque administrators who 
had assumed other responmbilities in the 
Islamic community, but with the payment of 
salaries the local Islamic judges began to. 
funotion as judges and usually little else, and 
were no longer an adjunct to local aristooratio 
bureaucracies, 

While Lev’s animadversions on the фйфїв 
may be true of Indonesia in part, this does not 
apply for instance to Hadramawt where they 
were often deeply versed in Islamic shari‘ah, 
as was also the case in the Yemen prior to 
1962. The Hadrami Shafi'l writers as is well 
known have had great influence on Islamio 
legal thought in Indonesia. Numbers of 
Hadrami ‘wama’ (not ulamas as Lev writes 
the word) flourished in Batavia. (Of course 
venality in a qäft is a different matter.) The 
author points out that digesta of Shäf'i 
doctrine, not al-Shafi''s original writings, are 
usually taught—but this surely is necessary 
since the Umm certainly requires a commen- 
tary if one is to understand it fully, and if one 
reads a commentary on a commentary it is 
because the commentator himself can present 
difficulties! The difficulty of attracting men 
to train in Islamic law nowadays is paralleled 
in other Islamic countries, but while the rea- 
sons alleged for this by Lev appear valid one 
might add that a qualification obtained from 
a so-called ‘modern’ university in Oriental 
countries oan often be obtained with far less 
efforb than by undergoing a course of tradi- 
tional education. When study at the madrasahs 
was the key to advancement in Islamic 
countries they in no way lacked pupils. 

The chapter on divorce is specially inter- 
esting—this being an aspect of family law in 
which the Ialamio world is peouliarly suscepti- 
ble, at least among ‘intellectuals’, to the 
adoption of Western (Christian) notions. It 
might be remarked at this point that Lev is a 
little woolly-minded about changes the 
Prophet may have effected ‘ in the old Arabian 
tribal rules of family law’ (p. 141). The 
divergences between Islamic and adai law over 
inheritance in Indonesia (examined in ch. vi) 
are an obvious quandary for the country, but 
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even in the Arabian peninsula many com- 
munities do not adhere to ghari‘ah in this 
matter, at least in certain respects. 

One forms the impreesion that Lev considers 

; the Qur'ün a main source of law (which it is 
` only in its authority) though he does mention 
the practice of the Prophet, but there is also 
fan immense body of Sh&fl'I fatwäs which form 
a sort of oase-law; in Hadramawt much use 
seems to be made of these, but perhaps this 
‚ is not во in Indonesia. 

In an interesting final chapter concerned 
with Islamio legal conservatism Lev pointa to 
the limitations of the modernist school of which 
al-Afgháni and Muhammad ‘Abduh were the 
principal exponents. Yet one must agree with 
the ‘ many devout Muslims, traditionalist and 

` modernist alike ’ to whom ‘ Islam without the 
law is unimaginable '. No scholar of Islam can 
fail to recognize how great a part of the reli- 
gion it is. However, as Lev cogently indicates, 
in Indonesia the source of law, profoundly as 
the law itself may be affected by Islam, has 
changed from the ‘ulama’ to the state. In 
Indonesia in contrast to numbers of other 
Muslim states, Islamic institutions have in 
some ways grown stronger. Modernists there, 
he says, ‘have been more inclined to work 
within Islam on such efforts as marriage- 
reconciliation boards’. Islam, he thinks, 
cannot win a great deal more for Islamic law 
and institutions but neither can non-Islamo 
based political forces compel Islam to retreat 
very much from its defence of religious terri- 
tory already won. The Nahdat al-‘Ulama’ and 
Ministry of Religion are indeed in accommo- 
dation with the civil state. 

R. B. SERJEANT 


І 


Nao Vina Lona: Before the revolution : 
the Vietnamese peasants under the 
French. xvi, 292 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass., and London: MIT Press, 
[1973]. $12.50, £6.25. 


The startang-point for this study is ‘the 
great bulk of literature on rural life that 
appeared during the colonial period ' in Viet- 
Nam (p. xv), which has been largely ignored 
by Western writers on Vietnamese history and 
society. The author is a young Vietnamese 
scholar who has read very widely in that 
literature, and who seeks to present to Western 
readers ‘a tiny sample’ of it in translation. 
About half the book is taken up by transla- 
tions of five extracts from Vietnamese writings 
published between 1938 and 1960, all relating 
to the decade before 1946, the year of the 
Vietnameee revolution. The other half 
consists of а series of chapters of various 
aspects of rural life in the same period, based 
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mainly on contemporary French and Viet- 
namese publications. Of the five translations, 
three are from fiction (of the ‘ social realist’ 
type), whilst the other two are dooumentary 
reporting. Four relate to the rural conditions 
of northern Viet-Nam, and the fifth to village 
life in the Mekong delta. 

During the 1980'в Vietnamese prose writing 
was moving on from the period of initial 
experiment with Western literary forms to a 
more vigorous kind of social ariticism such as 
had begun to develop in France during the 
nineteenth century. Three of the extracta, 
from books by Nguy8n Công Hoan, Ngô Tat 
T6, and Hoàng Dao, belong to the period of 
relatively * liberal ' colonial government during 
the French Popular Front period (1936-9). 
But even in that period two of the books 
concerned were too frankly oritical of social 
conditions to be acceptable to the Frenoh, 
and were promptly banned. The extract 
relating to south Viet-Nam comes from one of 
a series of four novels by Phi Vân (Làm The 
Nhon) published during the 1940’s, which 
describe both rural conditions and the growing 
political awareness of the peasantry. 

The fifth, and longest, translation is of & 
memoir by Trin Van Mai setting forth his 
experience during the terrible famine which 
affected northern Viet-Nam during the winter 
and spring of 1844-5. It was then that the 
Vietnamese peasantry had to pay the price of 
& social situation which had left many of them 
increasingly poor during even normal years, 
and quite unable to survive the hardshipe of 
& bad harvest in time of war. Estimates of the 
number who died range from 600,000 to two 
million; but the highly personal account of 
Trin Vin Mai gives a better idea than any 
statistics of that appalling suffering. This fifth 
translation is perhapa the most valuable part 
of the book, in that even the Vietnamese 
original (published in Saigon in 1966) is not 
easy to find in Western libraries. 

The ohapters of part т of the book are 
intended to provide the background to the 
translations, and to substantiate the literary 
impressions of rural poverty and injustice 
by reference to French oolonial policy and to 
the statistics of agrarian society. Although 
they are based on secondary writings, rather 
than on archival study, these chapters also 
represent a valuable contribution to the subject. 
As a Vietnamese, Mr. Ngô Vinh Long is very 
oritical of those French writers of the 1030's 
and 1940’s who failed to come to grips with the 
realities of peasant life which underlay their 
statistics and their studies of formal relations 
concerning land and credit. He seeks to show 
that, whatever the formal position, an in- 
creasing number of Vietnamese peasanta in 
reality had little or no land and were dependent 
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on their labour for an inoome barely adequate 
to feed themselves and their families. He shows 
how difficult it was for many of them to meet 
their obligations for tax-paymenta, and how 
harshly they were treated by the richer 
members of the village community when it 
came to borrowing money or selling their 
possessions (including children). The picture 
which the author draws is based partly on a 
reinterpretation of the French evidence, and 
partly on material from oontemporary Viet- 
namese periodicals, notably Thank-Ngh which 
was publshed by a group of Hanoi intellec- 
tuals between 1942 and 1945. 

There can be no doubt that the picture of 
north Vietnamese society which he gives is 
substantially correct. It will require further 
research, perhaps, to demonstrate beyond 
doubt two further points which he argues: 
that the Vietnamese peasantry was even worse 
off than the Chinese during the 1020's and 
1930's; and that under French rule generally, 
the peasants were worse off than they had 
been during the early Nguy8n period, immedi- 
ately preceding the French conquest. There 
is at least some evidence to suggest that the 
position of the peasantry deteriorated most 
during the years 1930-45, and that the worst 
features of rural life in the late 1930's were 
a relatively recent development. Otherwise it 
18 difficult to see why serious famine did not 
appear several decades earlier than it did. 

There are several points at which one wishes 
the author had given more detail, or where one 
would like to follow up his ideas by looking at 
other source materials. But on the whole 
the book must be weloomed as an порогів 
contribution to our knowledge of Viet-Nam 
during this period, and as a valuable pointer 
towards an area of study where much more 
researoh is desirable. 

В. B. SMITH 


NEILS STEENSGAARD: Carracks, cara- 
vans and compantes: the structural 
crisis in the European-Asian trade in 
the early 17th century. (Scandinavian 
Institute of Asian Studies Monograph 
Series, No. 17.) 448 pp. [Lund]: 
Studentlitteratur, 1973. Sw. kr. 66. 
Dr. Steensgaard's survey makes most doc- 

toral theses on Asian history look puny in bulk 

and limited in scope. This 18 a work conceived 
on а grand goale, concerned with the elucida- 
tion of & major topio in world history, thickly 
packed with detail on the economio history 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of northern and southern Europe, the Levant, 
and Iran; it also makes a wide and detailed 
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examination of the diplomacy and high national 
and international politics of the period. In 
his historical method Steensgaard may be oon- 
Sidered as of the school of Fernand Braudel, 
whose name crops up at intervals in his text, 
though he is not always in agreement with th- 
individual arguments of the master. In th 

works of historians of Braudel’s school an 
ambitious framework of theoretical inter- 
pretation (about the stability of which doubte 
may be felt) is commonly filled out with richly 
detailed small-scale studies of individual 
economic processes and techniques of the 
period, as well as of the behaviour of indivi- 
duals in specific environments, the men and 
women who in toto make up the Leviathan 
of the grand historical process which is being 
surveyed. Such a historical method may fail 
to conceal a speoiousness in the theoretical 
framework, while an apparent omnioompetenoe 
of the practitioners to deal, 1n their vignettes, 
with sources in a great variety of languages 
and subjects from vastly separated geo- 
graphical and cultural environments may 
arouse the reader’s suspicion that the learning 
displayed is spread thin. Yet the often lengthy 
works of the continental historians of this 
school (among which that of Steensgaard must 
take a significant place) are eminently readable, 
perhaps not in one great gulp but little by 
httle as bedside books for the intellectual. 

Steensgaard’s ‘ structural crisis’ involves 
(i) the decay of the overland trade to Europe, 
(ii) the commercial inefficiency of the Portu- 
guese orown and its dependants as monopo- 
lists of the maritime trade around the Cape 
of Good Hope, (ii) the rise of the north 
European ‘India Companies’, and (iv) the 
attempts to divert the Persian export of raw 
silk from an overland to a maritime route. In 
the second half of the book his study switches 
from analytio economic history to a survey of 
diplomacy influenced by nationalist/mercan- 
tiist eoonomio aims. This is concerned with 
the projects, probably first conceived by 
Anthony Sherley, to divert the route of the 
export of the Persian raw silk, whioh figured 
largely in the missions between Shih ‘Abbas I 
of Iran and the oourts of Europe. 

A long and elaborately contrived centre- 
piece concerns the loss of Hormuz by the 
Portuguese in А.р. 1622, under joint attack of 
the Persians and the Enghsh. Though a land- 
mark in the deoay of Portuguese maritime 
power in the Indian Ocean and, according to 
Steensgaard’s thesis, in the deoline of the over- 
land trade compared with the seaborne trade 
from Asia to Europe, the chapters on the loss 
of Hormuz are a somewhat arbitrarily inserted 
intermezzo in the presentation of his main 
argument. ‘In this book the fall of Hormuz 
has been chosen as a symbol of the structural 
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crisis because Hormuz, with its peculiar un- 
naturalness, was only able to survive within the 
old structure and had to perish on con- 
frontation with the new. It was an island of 
salt and sulphur, a barren volcanio island 
` eneath skies whose climate must be reckoned 

mong the most unpleasant in the world. It 
had no vegetation, not even any drinking 
water, and yet throughout centuries 16 was one 
of the centres of world trade. And the fall of 
‘the town was just as strange as its life; when 
Hormuz fell in 1622 it was deserted by its 
inhabitants, never to rise again ' (p. 193). Yet 
is it strange at all that an entrepôt with only 
limited natural advantages and some geo- 
graphical disadvantages from the point of view 
of 1t8 new possessor should be abandoned after 
a disastrous sack ? Before the day of Hormuz 
there was Sir&f, whose importance was also 
ended by a sack: and after Hormuz the 
seleotion of Kamarün/Bandar-i ‘Abbas as the 
main entrepôt on the northern side of the Gulf 
offered political advantages to the Sh&h. One 
feels that this account of the fall of Hormuz, 
as well as the blow-by-blow narrative of the 
Shäh of Iran's diplomacy with the courts of 
Christendom might better have been published 
as separate studies. However, the latter 
subject, ao much concerned with alternative 
channels of export for the Sháh's raw silk, 
illustrates a subsidiary point made by 
Steensgaard regarding the character of inter- 
national trade, that trade routes are opened or 
kept open by political alliances, and that the 
latter are dependent on mutually compatible 
ideologies and objectives of the contracting 
parties. 

Steensgaard's divagation into a detailed 
study of Persian diplomacy and the fall of 
Hormuz is given theoretical justification which 
may not convince all readers. His basio 
question being ‘ why the [East India] Com- 
panies were able to carry out the reorienta- 
tion of the intercontinental trade, whereas 
the Portuguese had beon obliged to abandon 
the project ’, he believes that in his study ‘ the 
problem was simplified and rendered more 
precise by focusing attention upon Hormuz 
and by employing two different methods of 
approach”. These he formulatee aa questions, 
the second of whioh is 'did the plans and 
actions of the persons involved contain any 
features that might explain the fall of 
Hormuz ? ’ (p. 412). 

Steensgaard concedes that his first line of 
inquiry ‘has proved to be the most fruitful’ 
(loc. oit.). * Did the Companies as institutions 
show features of innovation that secured their 
superiority in relation to older institutions ? ' 
These ‘institutions’ are ‘the  peddling 
trade '—in English a not wholly felicitous term 
for the entrepreneurial overland trade, for 
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which one might substitute ° oaravan trade '— 
&nd the aotivities of the crown of Portugal in 
the Indies. If we can put his propositions into 
oruder language, Steensgaard sees the failure 
of the Portuguese to supplant the ' peddling 
trade' as an inability to exploit their mono- 
poly of the seaborne trade, the result of the 
backward and feudal state of the Portuguese 
home economy as well as of limited resources. 
On the other hand the ‘ peddling trade” was 
ineffioient and vulnerable m two main ways. 
The mtermediaries were liable to unpredio- 
table risks as a result of lack of information on 
fluctuating European market conditions, and 
they had to pay ' protection costa’ all along 
the route. Developing a line of economic 
argument which may be traced baok to Bt. 
Augustine’s nam quid sunt regna nisi magna 
latrocinia, Steensgaard includes under this 
heading the customs and taxes of states with 
an appearanoe of legitimacy and the exactions 
of local brigandage. 

The Portuguese presence in the Indian Ocean 
is seen largely as в ‘redistributive organi- 
zation ?, ie. the diverter of protection money 
on Indian Ocean trade routes. Yet by the end 
of the sixteenth century the Estado da India, 
Steensgaard shows, was being administered 
with painful ineffioieney, and failed to provide 
the Asian traders whom it dominated with 
adequate protection in return for ite exactions. 
It was also served by too small and irregular 
в carrying fleet to Europe. Simultaneously the 
conditions of the overland oarrying trade had 
degenerated and exactions upon the route had. 
increased. This then is the scene for the 
triumph of the north European Companies. 
Unlike the ‘ pedlars' they could ‘ mternalize 
their protection costs ’ or repel the demands‘of 
other powerbolders by gunfire if necessary, as 
well as extracting protection money from 
others on the high seas. Their superior com- 
mercial expertise, more flexible organization, 
and greater deployable resources, compared to 
the Portuguese crown, also enabled them to 
organize their European marketing to the 
detriment of the overland ‘ pedlars '. 

Despite the wealth of detailed information, 
additional pillars are needed to support the 
edifice of such a hypothesis on the turning- 
point in the pattern of intercontmental trade. 
As relevant to such a discussion as Iran are 
India and Indonesia, their export economies 
and the activities of the Companies within 
them; but these are scarcely considered. 
Steensgaard is also wholly dependent upon 
European evidence and documents, though he 
has control over material in an enviable 
number of languages. Yet even the European 
records of the activities of the Companies in 
India suggest that, far on in the seventeenth 
century, the soale of their commeroial activities 
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in the great entrepôts was less than over- 
whelming, indeed less than that of some great 
single ‘ pedlars '. Steensgaard's vision may yet 
appear too Europocentrio, &ssigning too much 
importance to the intercontinental trade 
against the trade to oloser centres of con- 
sumption in Asia. 
SIMON DIGBY 


Hazez CARTER: Syntax and tone in 
Kongo. xiv, 340 pp. London: 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, 1973. £3. 


With a few notable exceptions, it used to be 
the case that in descriptions of African 
languagee, tone, when it was not neglected 
altogether, was treated simplistically as if the 
over-all tone pattern of syntactically organized 
strings was bound to be equal to the linear 
sequence of the tone structures of items com- 
posing the string, irregularities sometimes 
being explained as resulting from the ‘ super- 
imposition of intonation’. The present book 
is an impressive addition to an array of more 
reoent linguistic descriptions which treat tonal 
phenomena with the profundity they call for. 

In many ‘ tone ' languages the pitch patterns 
of words uttered in isolation may seem to be 
susceptible of straightforward analysis. Far 
from remaining constant however, the pitch 
variation found in these same works when 
distributed in different grammatical contexts 
becomes baffüingly irregular—such is the case 
m Zombo.i Pitch differences functioning 
contrastively in one context are neutralized in 
another; some expected high tones are not 
realized, others appear quite unexpectedly 
on syllables having low tone in every other 
context. The very pitch contours from which 
such constructs as high and low tones are 
abstracted reflect a system quite unlike those 
regarded as ‘typical’ of Bantu languages. 
It will be obvious to every reader that Dr. 
Carter’s insights into the essential simplicity 
of the system have been achieved by dint of 
most oareful observation and reflection, and 
that all hypotheses have been tested widely 
and rigorously. The rules that emerge are not 
of the kind that hold for a fragment of re- 
stricted date, they arise out of an investigation 
of piteh features in relation to virtually the 
entire syntax of the language. 

This study, deriving from the author’s 
doctoral thesis, still has that sharp single 
foous which rightly characterizes thesis form. 
From ch. i, where the problems are stated, to 


1 Zombo 18 the name of the partioular dia- 
leot of kiKongo which is desoribed. 
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the conclusion the case for the analysis is 
presented with painstakingly olear argument- 
ation. New material and the modification of 
previously stated rules are introduced in 
strategio order. But let there be no suggestion 
that the book 18 undemanding. Jt is a sub- 
stantial book and the abundance of data and 
detail could deter the faint-hearted. Fortun- 
ately, not only is there в summary at the end 
of each chapter, but at intervals throughout 
the text important points are recapitulated 
and consolidated. Everywhere there is copious 
exomplificataon from Zombo, but, even though 
the examples are glossed, their grammatical 
Btructure is not always easy to interpret for one- 
self, perhaps because they often appear to be 
parts of utteranoes rather than ' sentences '— 
this, of oourse, is all too typical of real texte 
and serves to remind linguists how abstract an 
entity competence ів.? 

Perhaps the chief obstacle barring access to 
the author’s intriguing discoveries is the 
theoretical apparatus employed for syntactic 
analysis, for it may not be presumed that all 
linguists have a working familiarity with the 
Guthrie system The model superfiaally 
resembles the tagmemio one with its slots 
and fillers, but actually differs from it in a 
number of respecta. There is, for instance, 
no mention of a hierarchy of levels, and usual 
tagmemio distinctions such as etio v. emic, 
obligatory v. optional, nuclear v. peripheral 
are not invoked. The replacement of time- 
honoured labels for syntaotio funotions by a 
system of arbitrary letters imposes a strain on 
the memory, which, to at least one reader, 
seems unnecessary. It is said that the P unit 
corresponds to what is traditionally termed 
the subject. If this is true, the choice of letter 
certainly has no mnemonic value. More dis- 
turbing is the fact that inoluded as one 
category with P are not only items with typical 
‘subject’ function (see p. 55 (i)) but items 
(labelled P*) which are in some sort of 
appositional relationship to a pronominalized 
direct object. Thus p. 56 (iv): 

pt A Qs 


omoomó | ollongokaanga mo 
. ' these (matters) / he learns them ' 
(and omoomé ‘these’ ів said to control the 


agreement of тд ‘them’). If P and P* had. 


much in common syntactically (other than & 
pre-nuolear distribution and a similarity of 


* The book contains no less than 10 appen- 
dixes, which, among other things, give a 
comprehensive synopsis of Zombo morphology. 
This is a most valuable tool for understanding 
the structure of items in examples. 

* With only the most minor modifications 
the model is wholly on Guthrie's Bantu 
sentence structure, London, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 1961. 
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behaviour with regard to pitoh phrasing) then 
their inclusion in a common category would be 
justified. 

Shared entailment patterns (the tagmemi- 
cists’ transform potential) are often adduced as 
evidence for essential similarity of syntactic 
structures, yet one suspects that neither m 
the preceding case nor when nominal predicates 
are grouped together with verbal predicates 
as the nucleus (pp. 48-9) rather than with 
complements (p. 70) would these groupings be 
supported by similar patterns of entailment. 
The difficulty of associating nominal and 
verbal predicates has repercussions later (p. 78) 
when kwángudi ‘ to the mother ' in 

J P iA ii 
kwángudi | eyooyó | snthaangw’ akydese 
‘to the mother / this / is a time of joy’ 
is olassifled as a J unit together with kwa- 
nndezt ‘ by the nurse ’ in 
P Aw J 
emwaana | wastkulwa | kwanndezt 

‘the / child / was washed / by the nurse’ 
The unity of the J category becomes even more 
untenable with the inclusion of kwaalečke ‘ to 
the young people '—from (p. 81) 

P Aw J 
onsswa | wávewa | kwaaledle 
the permission / was given / to the young 
people ° 
(The analysis into syntactic units should be 
compared with that of the preceding example.) 

Questions which will intrigue the linguist 
concern tho status of the intial vowel (p. 1) 
and the nature of stabilized items (p. 48). In 
spite of the crucial significance of the intial 
vowel m syntactic tone phrasing no theory as to 
its semantio/syntactic agnificance is advanced 
and its (merely) phonological label is never 
replaced by a grammatical one. 

It would, however, be a great pity if the 
raison d’étre of this fascinating study were 
obscured by linguistic quibbling. The syntactic 
units (whatever their label or true function) are 
proposed primarily because they happen to 
be the appropriate strings that correlate with 
partioular pitch phenomena, and it is the 
revelation of these relationships that is the real 
objective, and one which is achieved most 
convincingly. The book should prove of 
considerable stimulus to any linguist interested 
in tonology as well as to the Bantuist. 


R. J. HAYWARD 


А. Q. HOPKINS: An economio history of 
West Africa. x, 337 pp. London: 
Longman, 1973. £5. 

For a series of reasons the economic history 
of Africa remains largely unwritten; first, of 

course, the sources for economic history in a 
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pre-literate continent with a notable absence 
of rums are not promising; until very recently 
its societies were oharaoterized by relatively 
low-energy economics and such peasant or 
even  pre-peasant societies have proved 
difficult for economic historians even in a 
literate Europe, replete with seral records. 
Second, these conditions are not those whioh 
tempt specifically trained historians from the 
better laid-down intelleotual tramlines of the 
wool trade, shipbuilding, and the rest. 

Given this insoluble problem, studenta of 
Africa are immediately in Dr. Hopkins's debt 
for his pioneer attempt not only to toll us & 
great deal about West Africa's economic 
history but also to do it in such a courageously 
synoptio fashion. With minimal material until 
the nineteenth century and with a daunting 
lack of earlier scholarship to follow, Hopkins's 
task was immense and he has taokled it with 
insight and verve. For in under 300 immensely 
readable pages he has sought to make coherent 
not only а huge land area but also to do this 
over a time span that stretches from ‘ time 
out of mind’ to the close of the colonial era. 
That he is suocessful for the most part is only 
part of the tribute one must make. More 
importantly he has changed the course of West 
African historiography in в constructive and 
timely way. 

The data available to the historiam have 
inevitably shaped this volume. Before the 
nineteonth century, the author has had to be 
content with surveying the patohy evidence, 
questioning unwarranted assumptions and 
myths, and providing his readers with a con- 
text within which to try and understand the 
partioularities of the region. A strictly chrono- 
logical survey is virtually impossible and wisely 
the author does not even attempt this. 
Instead he provides a series of typologies of 
agricultural, trading, and market systems in 
West Africa; he suggests how they have 
ohanged over time and why; where the data 
are partioularly thin he has used his skills ав 
an economic historian to bring evidence from 
comparable situations in better documented 
areas of the world to suggest how things might 
have been. 

As Hopkins moves on to the three great 
themes of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, slavery, the indigenous response to 
legitimate trade, and lastly imperialism he 
gradually moves from hypothoses to analysis 
of а monumental amount of material. In the 
circumstances he wisely, unemotively and 
very precisely analyses and synthesises both 
the raw data and the schools of interpretation 
in the light of the particular interests and 
insights of the economic historian. He very 
positively situates Africans in all these themes, 
not the flies to wanton boys of polemics from 
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the left nor the half devils and half children of 
their counterparts from the right, but rational, 
tough economic men. These are important 
redressive sections for here the historiography 
has been for long dominated by those whose 
assumptions were for the most part innocent 
of both the realities and techniques of 
economios. 

The volume oloses with & deep and valuable 
attempt to get to grips with the essential 
characteristics of colonial economies. Here the 
comprehensrveness necessarily disappears as 
the writer tries to discern the fundamental 
beneath the mountain of faot and interpre- 
tation. In this he is inevitably prone to offend 
ав well as excite. His utilization of Dudley 
Seers’s heuristio model of ‘ open ° and ‘ closed’ 
economies leads him, for example, to a ridge- 
backed periodization which obscures the con- 
siderable significance of the second World War 
in African economic and political history. 
Similarly he rather rushes his fences in his 
discussion of the economic factors behind 
decolonization and fails to bring out the key 
role of the United States, Europe’s post-war 
creditor and tune-caller and of course the 
greatest enemy of imperial tariff walls. 
Similarly he fails to explore the key inter- 
action of developed-world economic policy and 
strategy in this period. 

But to end a review of this most welcome 
landmark on a note of dissatisfaction would 
be sour. It is throughout an immensely valu- 
able, witty book by & fine scholar. He sug- 
gests research initiatives which no teacher will 
be able to ignore. He even provides us with 
a massive bibliography of African economic 
history which goes far beyond the call of duty. 
This book will remain & olassio not because it 
is the first major effort at writing regional 
economio history in Africa but rather because 
it is so very good. 

RICHARD RATHBONE 


WILLIAM DERMAN: Serfs, peasants, and 
socialists: a former serf village in the 
Republic of Guinea. xii, 282 pp. 
Berkeley, etc.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, [01973]. $12. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £5.70.) 


Independent studies in the Republio of 
Guinea have been considerably restrioted since 
independence; that Mr. Derman and his wife 
were allowed to live in the Guinean village of 
Hollaande, apparently in 1966-7, was a signal 
privilege, lending to this book an unusual 
interest. Few readers, whatever their academic 
disciplines, will not take up the book also for 
political enlightenment. This is partly 
catered for, and as Derman’s own concerns 
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were not at all political we could not reason- 
ably ask for more. The strictness of official 
government policy against any continuing 
recognition of tribal, and free/serf, distinctions, 
is clear. One unfortunate Fulbe, who cited his 
lineage and village in a letter to government, 
was slapped down as a ‘racist’ (p. 242). But 
the extent to which the traditional hostility 
between Fulbe and Manding survives is not 
discussed; the problem ів cited for the early 
French period (pp. 53-4), and the introduction 
hints that it may stil obtain (p. 0). Rather 
more precise is the discussion of government 
intervention in local markete: price controls 
have been attempted, for instance on meat and 
kerosene, without much success. One result 
has been to stimulate black-market and 
contraband transactions. Reoently members 
of the People’s Militia—‘ unpaid political 
personnel responsible for the continuing 
vigilance and militance of the population’ 
(p. 169)—have been helping supervise markets. 
The reader may be permitted а certain sus- 
ріоіоп of such militias; Derman’a vague 
definition of their function is not entirely 


The book attempts в twofold analysis: 
of changing Fulbe-serf relations during the 
pre-colonial (‘ indigenous’ is not а good 
equivalent for this), colonial, and independent 
periods; and of the changing internal organi- 
zation of a serf village as a result of the 
abolition of serfdom. As the village of Hol- 
laande, in the Labe region of Futa Jallon is 
(or was) a serf village, Derman writes primarily 
from the gerf point of view, and thus provides 
a most valuable supplement to studies which 
tend to focus upon the upper ranks in African 
societies. In other ways also, this study opens 
up new perspectives: here are Fulbe, or 
people becoming Fulbe, for whom a settled 
agricultural life leaves relatively little opportu- 
nity for cattle; and here Muslims of profound 
religious commitment had to be more or less 
bullied by the French to take part-in trade 
and markets. The pre-colonial period is 
briefly discussed ; the colonial period likewise, 
and here the assessment is commendably 
judicious and balanced (see, for instance, 
p. 56). The bulk of the book concerns 
Hollaande in more recent times, and the social 
economic, religious, and (less elaborately) 
political aspects of life there. 

The institution of slavery, or serfdom as 
Derman prefera, in Futa Jallon is very fully 
described. There is much interesting detail, 
though perhaps a little more might have been 
done to explore the Islamic legal under- 
pinning. There is an amusing instance of a 
local judge going to study in North Afrioa, 
and upon his return reopening a case oonoern- 
ing the shari‘a provision that even a slave 
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child should not be separated from ite mother 
(p. 28). In other respecte Futa Jallon practice 
seems to have run counter to the shari'a: 
Derman speaks, for example, of frequent 
marriages (distinct from concubinage) between 
the owner and his female slaves (pp. 41, 95), 
although the law does not allow this. The 
children born to the concubines of the Fulbe 
remained 'serf'; this too, as Derman pointe 
out (p. 116, n.), was against the shari'a. In 
discusamg the freeing of a slave, which a 
master might do to atone for breaking some 
Islamic regulation, Derman says that the 
purchase of freedom became possible only 
in the French period (p. 65); but such pur- 
chase is well recognized in Islamio law, and I 
wonder if it was really so recent an innovation 
m Futa Jallon. I wonder, too, if the flat 
statement, 'oonoubme no longer existe’ 
(p. 244), is true without qualification ; though 
the rapid rate of social change, or attempted 
social change, and the consequent social 
pressures, may be guessed from the fact that 
in 1908 it was decided to end polygamy in 
Guinea (p. 244). 

Some of the Islamic terms and practices 
might have been studied a little more closely. 
‘The prayer salaatu ' evidently covers a much 
wider range than the single instance which is 
described, of prayer to discover a malefactor 
or to render him insane (p. 191). Even prayer 
of this particular divining and punishing kind 
is, in most parts of Muslim black Africa and 
thus as I suppose also in Futa Jallon, often a 
considerably more elaborate, secret, and 
dangerous affair than here appears. Kortugol 
is a Fulfulde term apparently indicating 
another form of prayer ‘against’ someone, 
but this too is presented (p. 231) as quite a 
simple procedure. Tafsir is clearly not in 
origin ‘a Wolof term’, nor is it adequately 
rendered as ‘ translation’ (pp. 223, 262). 

There are few typographical errors; on 
р. 115, an entire sentence is repeated, and the 
date of al-Häjj "Umar's death (p. 212, n.) is 
wrong. The English reader may regret, while 
he cannot seriously object to, various Ameri- 
canisms, such aa ‘ abolishment’ for ‘abolition ’, 
* obligated ’ for ‘ obliged ', and ‘ superordinate ’ 
contrasted with ‘ subordinate’. But ‘ allowing 
my wife and I’ is an unfortunate slip in the 
opening paragraph. 

There is a brief note on the field-work; it 
would have been interesting to know more of 
the actual methods employed. Does the passing 
mention (p. 146) of adding a question about 
money to the interviews indicate a rather 
formal approach? Some of the more vivid 
passages come from Derman’s own obser- 
vation, or the freer accounts of informants; 
occasionally a tale is unfinished. Whatever 
happened, for example, after a witch-finding 
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potion revealed no fewer than some 15 local 
sorcerers (p. 228)? 
HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


8. E. KATZENELLENBOGEN: Railways 
and the copper mines of Katanga. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affaira.) 
xii, 165 pp., front., map. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1973. £3.75. 


This short book (135 pp.) reproduces, with 
few changes, an Oxford D.Phil. thesis presented 
in 1969. As the author acknowledges, the 
scope is narrower than the title suggests ; this 
is essentially a study of how money was raised 
to build the Benguela railway. Large-scale 
copper mining in Katanga was initiated by a 
British oompany, Tanganyika Concessions 
(‘Tanks’), which was founded by Robert 
Williams in 1899. At first, Leopold of Belgium 
feared that a rail link to the Rhodesian system 
would give British capital altogether too great 
an influence in Katanga. Bo in 1902 Williams 
gained a concession from the Portuguese 
government to build a railway from Benguela 
to the Katanga border; Tanks took a large 
holding in the company formed to build it. 
This line slowly crept inland, but by 1908 
Belgian and British intereste had moved close 
enough to allow a southern link to Rhodesia 
after all Thus the value of & line from 

ela was greatly diminished, and it waa 
not until 1925 that Williams finally raised 
enough eapital to complete it. The link to the 
Katanga mines was opened in 1931, but during 
the next three decades the railway's share of 
the Katanga copper traffic seldom rose above 
25% and Tanks received no dividend until 
1956. 

The substance of this story has already been 
told. Williams's own efforts to get it written 
were ав ill-starred as his railway, but eventually 
в memoir, called Robert's people, was seen 
through the press by George Martelli in 1971. 
This was not a work of scholarship, but despite 
its nalvety it was in some ways more satis- 
factory than the book under review. It is 
perhaps unfair to stress this point, since 
Martelli acknowledges assistance from Katzen- 
ellenbogen. But the latter’s own account is 
excessively compressed. One is left, for 
example, with the surely unintended im- 
pression that the initiative for developing 
copper mines north of the Zambezi came from 
the Countess of Warwick rather than Williams. 
Too little is made of Rhodes's revived interest 
in Katanga in 1900, after hearing of the first 
reports by the prospector George Grey. No 
date is given, and no sources are oited, for the 
Pooling Agreement of March 1908 which first 
provided for & southern rail link; and no 
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mention is made of the demise of the Congo 
Free State later in that year. The few re- 
ferences to the actual construction of the 
Benguela railway are downright confusing: 
on p. 59, ‘ Griffiths reached kilometre 197 at 
Cubal in 1908 °, but on p. 75 we read, ‘ By the 
time Pauling stopped work on the Benguela 
railway at Cubal in 1913’. 

It is true that Katzenellenbogen 18 able, 
unlike Martelli, to oriticize Williams's laok 
of political insight, and he makes one key 
point clearly enough: due to Williams’s 
commitment to the Benguela railway, his 
companies’ share in Union Minière declined 
from 45% in 1920 to 16% in 1923. АП the 
same, it is regrettable that Katzenellenbogen 
did not take the opportunity to place his 
modest narrative of financial diplomacy in a 
rather wider context. Despite restrictions on 
access to archives, he could well have made 
more use of printed materials to relate his main 
theme to such topics as transport, economic 
development, and the role of British capital 
in west central Africa. This book is welcome 
es a pioneering historical study of capital 
investment in a limited region of tropical 
Africa; it is a pity that the author himself 
seems so little aware of what remains to be 
done. 

A. D. ROBERTS 


M. D. D. Newrrr: Portuguese settle- 
ment on the Zambesi: exploration, 
land tenure and colonial rule in East 
Africa. [vi] 434 pp., 8 plates. Lon- 
don: Longman, 1973. £4.50. 


With the almost simultaneous publication of 
two major studies of the prazo estates, the 
historiography of Mozambique has been 
radically transformed. The activities and 
impact of the Portuguese on the Zambezi have 
now, for the first time, been scrutinized by 
soholars thoroughly conversant with the pur- 
suit of an African perspeotive in the continents 
history. Ав а result, we now begin not merely 
to know far more concerning the contribution 
of Africans to the history of Mozambique since 
the sixteenth century, but also to acquire а 
completely fresh understanding of Portuguese 
colonization in this area. 

The two books complement each other. In 
its exploitation of African oral evidence, 
Isaaoman’s book (reviewed in BSOAS, xxxvi, 
3, 1978, 727-8) goes further in exploring some 
aspeots of African initiative and in examining 
the indigenous components of the prazo 
societies. Newitt’s analysis is, however, far 
more convinemgly placed in its historioal 
context, and this, his first book, is a mature 
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and impressive produot of careful and thorough 
scholarship. 

Essentially Newitt's book is a study of the 
peoullar system of land tenure which devloped 
on the lower Zambezi with elements derived . 
from Roman law, Portuguese feudalism, 
Portuguese India, and, above all, African 
custom. His acoount of legal terms and 
institutions is admirably olear and compre- 
hensive; his descriptive writing is fresh and 
perceptive, successfully conveying the atmos- 
phere of both environment and eventa, so that, 
despite its massive detail, the book remains 
most readable; and like Manuel Barreto, the 
seventeenth-century Jesurt who wrote one of 
the first accounts of the prazos, Newitt aoutely 
locates the realities of power. Few in number, 
impoverished and  militarily feeble, the 
Portuguese officials were dependent on & hand- 
ful of settlers. Inserted in the interstices of 
African societies, these prazo-holders of varied 
racial origins in turn depended on a series of 
customary relationships which provided them 
with a meagre yet sufficient tribute and status, 
and which proved impervious to metropolitan 
reform. Finally in the turbulence of the early 
nineteenth century, the prazo-holders became 
overshadowed by a number of dynasties each 
based on a large fortified enclosure known as 
an aringa. The aringa leaders still spoke, and 
could sometimes read, Portuguese; some of 
them oontinued to hold Portuguese titles; but 
essentially they had become African rulers, 
appealing to a neo-traditional oulture and 
sanctions, and mobilizing a determined, and 
almost succeasful, resistance against the 
encroachments of a new imperialism. 

Newitt fully documents this remarkable 
transformation, but he hardly accounts for it. 
This is no criticism. It is a major achievement 
to have revealed go clearly the need for further 
research on the changes which were developing 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and his 
few pages on the growth of the slave-trade and 
the impact of the Ngoni should provide 
starting-points for such research. For the rest, 
only a few slips were noted. The author of 
Ancient law is mis-spelt (p. 3). Historians of 
West Africa, in partioular, will be surprised 
at the assertion that the Shona and other 
groups on the lower Zambezi ‘ are among the . 
longest established of all Africa's populations’ 
(p. 21). There is really no evidence whioh 
suggests that the gold trade of central Africa 
і.е. Zambezia ' may well have supplied ancient 
Egypt and the Roman empire’ (p. 218). One 
oannot baldly assert on the evidence provided 
by Frei Antonio da Conceição, who incidentally 
was an Augustinian not a Jesuit, that the 
traders from the Zambezi were in contact at 
the end of the seventeenth oentury with 
‘traders who had come from the Atlantio 
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coast of Africa” (p. 76). Admittedly this is 
what Fre: Antonio believed, but the hearsay 
evidence that he quotes 1s hardly by itself 
convincing, and this trans-continental link 
remains at this date merely an intriguing 
possibility, which might some day bo shown to 
link up with the move eastwards of the Lunda 
Kazembe. It 18 not, however, the established 
faot that Newitt would have us believe. These 
are, however, relatively minor errors which 
т no way dunmish one’s admiration for a 
major contribution to both African and 
imperial history. 
RICHARD GRAY 


Erke HABERLAND (ed.): Leo Frobenius: 
an anthology. Translation by Patricia 
Crampton. (Studien zur Kulturkunde, 
Bd. xxxi (English edition). xiv, 
233 pp. 24 plates Wiesbaden : 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1973. 
DM 54. 


This volume, to mark the centenary of 
Frobenius's birth, opens with & brief, lyrioal, 
and typical introduction by President Senghor, 
tracing the path by which Frobenius led 
Senghor the student and his colleagues out of 
the ghetto of primary Négritude, through 
conciliatory agreement to integral humanism, 
through the Eurafrican concept to Universal 
Civilization. In the editor’s brief postscript we 
aro warned that many of Frobenius's philo- 
sophical speculations are now rejected, his 
lustorical reconstructions in need of revision, 
some of his theories subject to severe doubt. 
But our attention is not directed precisely to 
such critical revision: indeed, the modest 
bibliography includes only two items, both 
journal articles, which will allow the reader 
who does not know German (which is to say, 
the reader for whom this volume is explicitly 
intended) to explore the necessary recon- 
siderations further. There is practically no 
critical apparatus attached to the Frobenius 
texts which are given here. 

The purpose of the volume is to make readers, 
and particularly African readers, ‘ familiar 
with Frobenius’ most important ideas and 
to give a general view of the whole range of his 
work”. Frobenius is presented as а founding 
father of a more sympathetio, lesa oondes- 
cending approach to African oultures. There 
is a twofold danger here. First, that in order 
to enhance the achievements of the hero, the 
backdrop of his predecessors may be painted 
too dark: some other wandering scholars, 
Germans among them, had surely preceded 
Frobenius in surmounting ‘the prejudices of 
the superiority of the white race and its 
culture '. Gustav Nachtigal was one such, and 
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he is in fact quoted in this volume, though 
where Frobenius found, in the writings of this 
judicious observer, such а generalization as 
that lying, theft, and breach of promuse are 
unknown among black Africans 18 unclear to 
me. À second danger 18 that tho zeal for 
sympathy may overwhelm a sense of just 
proportion: I oannot agree, for example, that 
‘all the cultures of this earth’ are ‘equal 
unities in their own right”, and if Frobenius 
persuaded members of some of tho narrower 
and more stunted cultures of Africa that this 
is true, he did them no great service. 

The postsenpt also describes a little the 
life and activity of Frobenius, and he himself 
speaks briefly, in the seleotions, of the evolu- 
tion of his scholar’s den into a researoh 
institute with an army of assistants. This 
aspect of the story might well have becn 
expanded, for the phenomenel amount of 
work whioh this extraordinary man accom- 
plished is in itself matter for & saga. 

Introduction and postscript take up only 
& few pages of the book, the main body of 
which consists of English translations of 
portions (sometimes abbreviated, the post- 
script tells us) of Frobenius's writings. Theso 
are arranged under three main headings: 
‘Philosophy and methods’; ‘Afmean art ` 
(partioularly rock art); and ‘African cul- 
tures’. These passages are drawn from a wide 
range of sources: Atlas africanus, Eryth da, 
Erlebte Krdieil, Pardeuma: Umrisse einer 
Kuliur- und Seelenlehre, and other books ns 
well aa articles. Among the principal themes 
are Yoruba religion, Zimbabwe, end the 
legends of Wagadu. There are a number of 
challenging hypotheses. One, which well 
illustrates the gigantio scale of Frobenius's 
conceptions, is this: ‘He who traces the 
finer ramifications of a oulture realizes at tho 
end that ... nothing is isolated, nothing is 
static, that in the last analysis no one thing 
can be understood without the other, without 
all the others’. Here and there the meaning 
is elusive: for example, * The use of the map as 
a symbol demands а clear answer from us to 
the question as to where it can be used as 
subject or as object of our task producing a 
cultural geographic atlas’. And some of tho 
observations of the master seom too oasual: 
“human beings аге ... the samo throughout, 
except for a few qualities which they imbibe 
as part of their cultural inheritance '. The 
volume will appeal to those of romantic 
inclination, who glimpse Eden (‘Islands of 
the Blessed ' is Frobenius’s own phrase for it) 
amongst the palms of unspoilt Africa; Fro- 
benius scorns the ‘peripheral territories `, 
undermined by the slave-trade, where he found 
only ‘ European rubblish, degenerate ‘‘ trouser- 
niggers ” and parasitio Negro clerks’. There 
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are some excellent illustrations, but no index. 

Whatever reservations may be felt about 
the presentation of such material without 
supporting oritical apparatus, without even an 
indication of how the various subjects have 
developed since Frobenius’s time—writing on 
African rock art, for instance, has multiplied 
like the seed of Jacob, volumes have been 
written on Zimbabwe, and яо on—nevertheless 
rt is surely valuable to have more of Frobenius 
available in English. Critical editions take 
time; this is the stumbling-block. Where are 
the scholars who have the time to give, and 
who is to finance them ? In the meantime we 
must be grateful for mosaio volumes such as 
the one under review, for hurried reprints with 
more or less adequate introductions, for all 
the various half-loaves which are better than 
no bread. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Briarrre MENZEL: Textilien aus West- 
afrika. (Verôffentlichungen des Muse- 
ums für Völkerkunde Berlin. Neue 
Folge, 26-8, Abteilung Afrika, vi-vir.) 
3 vols., unpaginated. Berlin: Museum 
für Völkerkunde, [1972-3]. 

This magnificent and very fully illustrated 
catalogue of the Berlin Museum’s textile 
collections from Weet Africa is divided into 
three volumes: the first deals with the making 
of cloth, the second with ite making up into 
garments, ita embellishment with embroidery 
or printing, dyeing, eto., and ita ultimate use 
as olothing. The third provides a catalogue 
of the Museum's lost pre-war collection, and 
glossaries of technical terms and of vernacular 
words, together with some information about 
collectors, and a bibliography of West African 
textiles. 

The first volume (1446 illustrations, followed 
by unpaginated text) begins with the cotton 
in the fields (photographed in West Africa) 
and takes us through the processes of ginning, 
carding, and spinning (including a series of 
small but clear photographs of the actual 
process of spinning). From this we go to the 
proceas of weaving—first the women’s looms 
(with photographs of women weaving, and & 
set of cross-sectional diagrams which explain 
how the looms are worked), and the patterns 
that can be worked on them, both open-work 
patterns and inlay in colour, abstract and 
figurative. From this we go on to some of the 
special-purpose looms (including one very like 
the Scottish inkle loom, where the shed is made 
by passing alternate threads through leashes, 
quite unlike any other West African loom). 
From this we pass to the narrow-band pedal 
loom in its various forms, Including the Ashanti 
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kente loom with additional heddles; then the 
various parts of the loom—the heddles, the 
heddle-pulley, the reed, the ‘ paddle’, used as 
shed-stick, the yarn-winder, the shuttle (all 
illustrated by numerous examples); then the 
process of warpmg, making the cross, tying 
the completed warp and rolling it into a ball. 
There follow some 300 different simple patterns, 
classified largely by the colours used. Then 
follow some of the more virtuoso techniques, 
including the Ashanti ‘liars’ cloth’ in which 
the warp stripe appears to cross over to the 
other side of the strip аф intervals—with 
diagrams to show how it is done, by using 
additional warp threads which are held out 
of the way and finally cut away. There follow 
& great number of patterns of increasing 
elaboration, and other special effects. The 
apparently infinite variety of kente patterns 
have been, by a four de force of classification, 
reduced to some sort of order. Finally we oome 
to various forms of finishing off the raw ends, 
and the rolls and bundles in which the cloth 
is marketed. 

Vol. xr (767 illustrations, followed by un- 
paginated text) begins where vol. I leaves off, 
with the roll of oloth and the unite (fathom, 
eubit, span, eto.) in whioh it is measured; the 
process of ° cutting out '—done by first folding 
the cloth in appropriate lengths from which the 
garment is made up without waste, is then 
shown; the tailor's tools, from needles and 
hooks to the modern sewing machine. 
Embroidery is then covered, with an analysis 
of the stitches and motifs umed. The next' 
subject is dyeing, starting from the dye-plante, 
ineluding kola and red sorghum and several 
others as well as the two indigo plants. Then 
follows а series of colour samples, from local 
dyestuffs, and some imported ones. After this 
is the section on various forms of resist dyeing, 
including tie-dye and stenal dyeing, followed 
by various forms of cloth-painting and 
printing; here, again, the various forms of 
adinkra pattern have been reduced to some 
sort of order based on the pattern elements 
involved. From this we move on to garments, 
including the turban made of the well-known 
deep indigo eotton beaten until it shines with 
a metallic lustre—there is a fine photograph 
of a Hausa wearing such a turban. Garments 
range from caps, in great variety, aprons, 
trousers (including a photograph showing a 
dancer making his very full trousers swing out 
like a skirt); rectangular cloths from the 
simplest to the full-sized man’s kente cloth of 
24 strips; shirts, with diagrams showing how 
each shape is contrived from the narrow strips 
of oloth; and finally a variety of rectangular 
oloths, including a group from Guinea-Bissau, 
of the Cape Verde Islands type, but unfortu- 
nately too much reduced in the photographs 
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to show the full quality of the work. With 
these is one, outwardly of the same type, 
bought by Frobenius in Nupe, Nigeria; but 
. this is a European imitation, though it takes а 
> hand-lens to see that the cloth is woven in one, 
and not in the customary six strips. 

Each of these two volumes consists of a series 
of photographs—rather small, but of very 
good quality—whioh document most of the 
items 1n the Berlin collection and algo include 
many photographs taken in the field, both in 
Nigeria and in Ghana, with a few from other 
places. In addition there are many diagrams 
illustrating the technical aspecta of weaving 
and dyeing, such as the multi-heddle loom, 
and the preparation of oloth for tie-dye. There 
are well over 200 illustrations, each with its 

“own number, and corresponding to each 
number (and to the very few items not illus- 
trated), there is a very detailed technical 

к description, including the vernacular name 
when known, the user and maker (usually 
according to sex), the material, colour, 
technique; the measurements and, in the case 
of most of the cloth samplea, the oount of 
threads to the centametre, for both warp and 
weft, and the order of the warp threads by 
colour. Information includes also provenance 
and date of arrival in the museum. Should 
this collection disappear, as Berlin’s pre-war 
collections have done, it will have been very 
fully recorded. 

The third volume is of а rather different 
character. Apart from the two colour pictures 
which belong (and are described) in the two 

i first volumes, ıt is unillustrated except for a 
short supplementary section which includes 
material collected since the first two volumes 
went to preas. It was originally intended that 
the third volume should include Brigitte 
Menzel’s study of West African weaving, to 
which the other two volumes would serve as 
illustrations, and for which the glossaries and 
bibliography would also be relevant. The study 
has grown too large to be included, and will 
now be published separately. The third volume 
includes only a brief introduotion explaining 
that the bulk of the collection made before 
1046 has been lost (it was 1n faob sent, out of 
Berlin for safety, and was never recovered). 

*' Thus the original collection, strong in items 
from Togo and Kamerun, has been replaced 
by a collection mainly made by Krieger and 
Menzel in Anka, Northern Nigeria, in 1961-2, 
and by Menzel in Ashanti between 1966 and 
1973. 

The third volume contains а catalogue of 

- what is known of the lost pieces, derived from 
such records as survived the war. Although 
some of the entries are woefully short, many 
of the others contain valuable information 
about this collection; anyone interested in the 
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history of West African textiles will find much 
of relevance, since most of the entries refer to 
the period about the turn of the century or a 
little before, and contain information about 
trade in textiles, and about the use of garments 
with amulets or embellished with Arabic 
writing as charms to protect the wearer 
against wounds in warfare. If the missing 
collection should be still in existence some- 
where, this catalogue (which includes the 
original reference numbers from the Museum 
records) will provide documentation for it. 

There is also & glossary of German textile 
terms applicable to West African weaving 
(which does not appear to exist elsewhere), 
and a very comprehensive glossary of ver- 
nacular terms (mainly Ashanti/Twi and 
Hausa), as well as a bibliography which Menzel 
modestly desoribes as ‘incomplete’. These 
relate to the unpublished study of West 
African textiles as well as to the two catalogue 
volumes. For this study we oan only wait in 
the expectation that it will prove as acholarly 
and important as, and considerably larger in 
scope than her introductory essay in her gold 
weights catalogue. It must be regrotted that 
it will necessarily be based mainly on textiles 
from Hausaland and from Ashanti. These are 
two well-contrasted areas, but it 18 not possible 
to do justice to West African textiles without 
reference to some of the other great textile. 
weaving oentres such as the Segu area of Mali, 
Jerma on the middle Niger, Mossi in Upper 
Volta, Yoruba in southern Nigeria, to mention 
only 2 few, or the upright-loom industry of the 
Ibo country, which 18 so much more developed 
than that illustrated in the catalogue from 
Northern Nigeria. One of the few errors noted 
in the catalogue springs from this absence of 
wider knowledge: the wool oloth illustrated 
as No. А45 of the supplement, which she 
desoribes as coming from North Africa, is in 
five strips of 81-34 om. wide; this is therefore 
much more likely to have come from Massina 
(Mah) or possibly from the extreme west of the 
Niger Republic; wool blankete are woven in 
Massina and western Niger but are confined 
to these two areas of West Africa which alone 
produce wool-bearmg sheep. They are woven 
on в coarser version of the West African cotton 
loom, and have clearly copied the patterns 
from North African models. 

It is already clear that despite unavoidable 
limitations Menzel’s study will be of major 
importance and must become a standard work 
on the subject. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that it will appear in English as well as German, 
as it will be of great interest to English- 
speaking readers, in Africa as well as in Britain 
and America. It is unfortunate that this cata- 
logue, unlike Menzel's gold weights catalogue, 
does not include an English translation; if 
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Menzel's study 18 made available in English, 
it will become essential for at least a consider- 
able part of the catalogue to be translated, 
since this provides the illustrations, glossary, 
eto. Menzel has done her best to make the 
catalogue usable for readers who have no 
German; much of the descriptive matter has 
been reduced to entries under various symbols, 
many of which are self-explanatory; a little 
time with a dictionary would provide the 
reader with a complete list. But many of the 
most interesting notes could not easily be made 
out except by those who read German. 

The publication of this thorough and well- 
illustrated catalogue of what remains, despite 
the best efforts of Krieger and Menzel, a some- 
what limited collection, must give rise to 
questions. Why cannot the important collec- 
tions of West African textiles in other museums 
be similarly catalogued? The Musée de 
l'Homme in Paris has a fine collection in 1ta 
basement cupboards, and a wealth of docu- 
mentation on cards. The Museum of Mankind 
has also a fine collection, including the samples 
brought home by the Niger expedition of 1841, 
and some even earlier specimens brought by 
Bowdich in 1816; it also has à wealth of 
information on accession slips. Both museums 
give visiting students every facility ; but why 
can their collections not be catalogued 80 aa 
to be of use to those who cannot visit them? 
Many other museums have hidden wealth of 
West African  textilee—Basel, Neuchâtel, 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen, as well as those 
nearer home at Edinburgh and Liverpool. 

Each museum tends to have its strengths 
and its weaknesses. The Musée de l'Homme 
has, for example, & fine collection of Dahomey 
hammocks, as well as splendid collections from 
Senegal and Mali and other parte of Afrique 
d'expression français. Liverpool has а fine 
colleotion of the Niger Delta material. Mme. 
Boser-Sarivaxévanis is publishing a catalogue 
raisonné of material from Basel, Paris, London, 
and Berlin,! but the illustrations are relatively 
few and rather poorly reproduced. This work 
will help us to olassify West African textiles, 
but it will not provide a catalogue of what 
existe. The exception to these strictures is the 
work of Antonio Carreira in Lisbon, who has 
published a comprehensive and well-illustrated 
book on the cloths of the Cape Verde Islands 
and Quinea-Bissau;? but his 128 pictures 
probably represent only a fraction of the cloths 
in his museum. 


1 Renée Boser-Sarivaxévanis Les tissus de 
l'Afrique occidentale, x, Basel, 1972; п 
forthcoming. 

3 Antonio Carreira, Panaria cabo-verdiano- 
guinéense, Lisboa, 1968. 
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Is there no foundation which oan be per- 
suaded, on the strength of Menzel’s fine 
catalogue, that West African textiles are 
deserving of comprehensive publication ? As 
the author herself says ' Textiles are a little- 
worked area of ethnography, although they 
are of great interest in the history of civiliz- 
ation ’. 

ALARION JOHNSON 


Езтнев N. боору: Contexts of kinship : 
an essay in the family sociology of the 
Gonja of northern Ghana. (Cambridge 
Studies in Social Anthropology, No. 
T.) xiv, 335 pp., 4 plates. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1973. £6.20. 


The importance of this book is that it 
addresses itself squarely to problems which 
arise from the best tradition of Cambridge 
social anthropology. It is also an excellent 
ethnography in ite own right. 

Fortes's analytical distinction between the 
domestic and politico-jural domains and the 
role of unilineal descent groups in straddling 
these two domains has proved to be one of the 
most fruitful heuristic devices m the subject. 
Esther Goody joms a long line of Cambridge 
scholars who use the distinction to generate 
further hypotheses. The Gonja, whom she 
studied, differ in a number of ways from, say, 
the Tallensi. They have a bilateral kinship 
system, are clearly stratified into three estates 
(rulers, Muslims, and commoners), and oon- 
stituted a state the underlying significance of | 
which persiste to the present time. These latter ` 
two factors reduce the social significance of 
descent groups, as one might expect, but the; 
distinotion between the domestio and political ; 
domains stil obtains. In certain respeota' 
domestie and political relationships are auton- j 
omous of each other, ın other respecta they: 
are linked and affect eaoh other. The autonomy 
of domestic or family relations centres on & 
belief in their high moral propriety and on the! 
mystical dangers oonsequent on the breach of, 
this propriety. But family relationships aot 
algo as a kind of template for political ones; 
especially in the rules underlying greeting and 
begging behaviour and oommensality. These 
rules do more than simply socialize individuals 
of all three estates into acceptance of the 
stratified order. They also enable favoura, 
requests, and obligations to be spread across 
families of all strata. This links such families 
and creates pathways for individual social 
mobility up and down the strata. But, because 
each estate's system of family relationships 
also has its own distinotive and autonomous 
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core of values and beliefs, the social movement 
of individuals does not dislocate the over-all 
relationship to each other of the three strata. 
This is an interesting саве of an African society 
with an apparently quite open system of 
stratification and, for theorists of stratification, 
might usefully be compared in certain respeota 
with cases drawn from industrial society. The 
most obvious movement of people through the 
estates is by marriage, either one’s own or that 
of one’s parents through whom ties can be 
articulated selectively. One oan use such ties 
directly for residential purposes or indirectly 
by sending children to be fostered by those 
designated as kin. 

Of the three estates, that of the Muslims 
ocoupies an interesting intercalary position. 

. Not only is it intermediary between the ruling 
and commoner estates, it also mediates be- 
‚ tween them. Though discouraged, members of 
the ruling estate do convert to Islam as do 
ex-slave commoners, while all non-Muslims 
require some Muslim ritual services. Islam 
therefore emerges as the one ritual sphere which 
can be seen to extend at least potentislly to 
members of all estates. By contrast the Earth 
cult shrines are the prerogative of commoner 
prieste. This particular relationship between 
ritual and social hierarohies is brought out very 
well and suggests comparison with other 
similar ‘ syneretist situations in Africa and, 
say, South-East Ama, where ‘ great’ religious 
traditions complement thriving ‘little’ ones. 

Another valuable Cambridge theme which 
is admirably pursued in this study is the role 

' of the developmental cycle in domestic group 
formation. In Gonja the developmental cyclo 
both links and differentiates the three estates. 
Among both ruling and Muslim estates an 
agnatio oore persists within the oyole of 
domestio groups, rather more ‘strongly’ 
emphasized among the Muslims. Among the 
oommoner groups there is no such agnatio 
stress throughout the cycle. Though distin- 
guished by their social composition, all Gonja 
¿domestic groups engage in child fostering 
across the strata, which itself is made possible 
by the selective use of cross-outting ties of 
kinship and affinity arising from open oon- 
nubíum (unrestricted intermarriage), and fre- 
quent divorce and remarringe. 

This is very skilful analysis of the way in 
which en over-all bilateral kinship system 
emerges to reconcile and bring together the 
otherwise divergent tendencies inherent in the 
heterogeneous Gonja state. The concluding 
comparison with other combinations of kinship 
and political systems in Afrioan states is very 
interesting and provides a fitting theoretical 
olimax to an ethnography of olassio pro- 
portions. 

DAVID PABKIN 
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ÅSMAROM Lxzozssk: Gada: three ap- 
proaches to the study of African society. 


xii, 340 pp. New York: Free Press; 
London: Collier-Macmillan Ltd., 
[91973]. 25.50. 


Gada is the principal political institution of 
the Borana of Ethiopia in which successive 
generations of men are hnked to в rigid 40- 
year oycle. Theoretically, it simply cannot 
work beoause successive generations are nof 
spaced apart by exactly 40 years, and this has 
led to an extended debate ш the past to which 
the present work addresses itself. The ' three 
approaches ' of the title are an examination of 
the rules of the systom, a statistical analysis 
of the demographio implications of these rules, 
and a oase example of an election to office 
within the gada system which exemplifles some 
of the principles disoussed. 

For readers unfamihar with the gada system, 
I would recommend that in threading their way 
through the rules outlined in part 1, they should 
look ahead to figure 4-2 (p. 131) and gradually 
build up a familiarity with the various terms 
and relationships it enteils. It is from a total 
understanding of the flgure that the gada 
puzzle emerges. This puzzle 18 most olearly 
demonstrated with regard to the most senior 
and most junior lines of descent. Rules of 
delayed marriage and ohid.rearing are such 
that there is a good probability that first sons, 
first grandsons, and so on will be born at about 
40-year intervals and hence wil mature 
physiologically at en ideal time to grasp the 
political opportunities and responsibilties 
offered by the gada system. Youngeat sons and 
youngest grandsons, on the other hand, will 
mature at a point when the gada cycle demands 
that they should retire: they have missed the 
pohtical opportunities offered to their gener- 
ation. In successive generations within the 
junior line, this will be cumulative until a 
point is reached where sons are born into 
permanent retirement (jarsa). 

The author then poses the following prob- 
lem: is the system breaking down as an 
increasing proportion of men are retired 
prematurely, or has it reaohed a point of 
stabilization m which as many lineages of 
retired men, freed from the restriotions of late 
marriage, are olimbing baok into the system 
as are being squeezed out of it? In order to 
posit & solution, the author recorded relevant 
data for a sample of Borana (age, gada status, 
marital status, eto.) and fed these data in- 
to a computerized demographio simulation, 
following the rules of the gada oycle. Starting 
from а hypothetical point in time when all 
Borana men were assumed to have a physio- 
logical age commensurate with their gada 
seniority, the simulation indicated that the 
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present degree of premature retirement would 
be reached in 340 years and would oontinue to 
increase: a point of equilibrium has not yet 
been attained. 

I suggest that this simulation is open to 
question on three major counts. In the first 
place, it is assumed that the death rate at any 
partioular age oan be measured direotly by 
comparing the sizes of successive age groups 
(p. 147), whereas this assumption would be 
totally invalidated by any trends in popu- 
lation growth or deoline—and it is widely 
accepted that even the more remote pastoral 
nomads (such as the Borana) are at present 
increasing at a considerable rate, and hence 
more men are born into eaoh successive age 
group, and fewer die than the model assumes. 
This objection could have been counteracted 
by assuming different rates of growth (or 
decline) and repeating the simulation to test 
its effect on the pattern that emerges. An 
identical assumption was made in assessing the 
marriage rates (p. 150) and it is invalid for the 
same reasons. Secondly, the simulation is 
based on current data on paternity and does 
not consider the effects of an earlier hypo- 
thetical mtuation on women’s fertility: the 
apparent decline of population in the seven- 
teenth century according to the mmulation 
(р. 155) would not have occurred had the 
polygyny rate adjusted itself to the availability 
of eligible husbands. Again, an experimental 
adjustment of the simulation could have been 
made, but was not considered. Thirdly, there 
is the questionable assumption that the rules 
of the system have remained unchanged for 
several centuries. Given this assumption, the 
author can claim: ‘ Perhaps for the first time 
in the history of anthropology the evolution of 
a social system has been replicated experi- 
mentally’ (p. 154). However, at the Gumi 
Gayo assembly meeting onoe every eight years, 
we are told that each rule of the society is 
earefully reconsidered, and * we have evidence, 
perhaps for the first time in the study of 
prelterate societies of a deliberate attempt 
to rethink and modify customary law ' (p. 97). 
Thus, the double first which this study awards 
itself, 18 internally inconsistent: one cannot 
have both a system which deliberately tries 
to remodel itself every eight years on the one 
hand, and an sssumption of no change for three 
centuries on the other. A less ambitious 
exercise trying to assess the stability of the 
system over the next few decades based on 
current rules rather than a hypothetical past 
would have been less controversial. 

In addition to these points, one may note 
that the author's model of the gada system 
differs in certain deteils from that of other 
authorities. For the simulation, his assumption 
that the sons of retired men (jarsa) can ever 
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climb back into the gada system is especially 
far-reaching. It would have been reassuring 
to have these points of disagreement noted 
systematically and disoussed fully. As it ia, 
one has to assume that he was aware of these 
differences and took the trouble to ensure that 
his version was the correct one. 

Having voiced these reservations, however, 
it has to be said that the author invites his 
readers to test alternative hypotheses and 
provides all his census data in an appendix. 
His rigorous concern for collecting an accurate 
sample, publishing 1, and putting forward an 
initial hypothesis to demonstrate ita potential- 
ities should earn him unreserved gratitude. 
He clearly expeots criticism from this side of 
the Atlantio for his resort to statistics—suoh 
is our image—whereas the present criticism 
is that he confined himself to only one hypo- 
thesis. Having taken the trouble to build 
his computerized toy metioulously, he should 
have played with it more (and not less). 

Another source of uncertainty in this work 
is its intended audience. Much of the dus- 
cussion, especially towards the end, entaila 
somewhat dogmatic pronouncements about 
the contributions and shortcomings of various ~ 
anthropologreal schools and theorists. At times, 
these are couched in introductory terms for 
the benefit of the layman, but such a person 
could hardly be expected to cut his teeth on 
the complexities of the gada system or of 
different anthropological approaches. At 
other times, they are apparently aimed at 
professional colleagues who may feel them- 
selves drawn into a controversy that has no 
relevanoe for an understanding of the gada 
system. Here, I would draw attention to just 
one aspect that I suggest ts relevant. 

The gada system is implicitly loaded in 
favour of the line of senior sons who will be 
of the right age at the right time to wield power, ' 
and it is loaded against the line-of junior sons 
who will be too young at this time. Again, 
it is presumably the younger sons who are 
tempted to leave Borana society in despair 
when they miss the ideal point of marriage 
through lack of sufficient cattle (p. 66) albeit 
that the bridewealth payment is small (p. 32). 
Regarding the family, the author briefly notes 
the extent to which primogeniture places the 
younger sons at the mercy of the inheriting 
senior son who has no immediate obligation 
to help them obtain wives: it ‘is a major 
source of tension in Borana family life and it 
affects the structural core of the patrilineal 
descent groups’ (p. 25). Bringing these two 
aspects together prompts one to ask further 
questions regarding the ways in which the 
inequalities within the family economically: 
and within the gada system politically prop 
each other up: the opportunities of the senior 
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hne would be enhanced by its control over 
wealth (pp. 48-9). Such a theme should appeal 
to the author's materialistic approach, but 
instead he ignores it and berates British social 
anthropologists for their obsession with kin- 
ship out of all proportion to its lesser signi- 
ficance (p. 224). In a similar way, he tends to 
discount the relevance of religion, except in 
sanotioning the rules of the gada system, and 
yet one is struck by the extent to which the 
rigid gada calendar is almost deliberately 
violated (pp. 82, 04, 189, 197, 214). The com- 
petition for gada office on which he focuses is 
clearly paralleled by a running battle between 
the ritual experta and those wielding political 
influence, and the analysis could have been 
taken further. 

Certainly, for the present reviewer, a little 
more concern for the dynamics of kinship and 
religion, and a little less for the undoubted 
shortcomings of various anthropological ap- 
proaches would have been welcome. 


PAUL SPHNOER 


Влонакр T. Оовіку: Elders, shades, 
and women: ceremonial change in 
Lango, Uganda. x, 223 pp. Berkeley, 
etc.: University of California Press, 
[01973]. $8. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £4) 


This is a modest and well-written work that 
explores the context m which traditional, male 
dominated ceremonial aotivities aro being 
displaced by new forms of spirit possession 
among Lango women. Three areas of cere- 
monial activity are considered. The first is the 
traditional efogo ceremonies in the hands of 
the older men. These are performed by local 
olan alliances and are aimed at preventing the 
shades of the recent ancestors from harming 
the living through some grievance over their 
neglect. They focus on funerary ceremonies 
and repeatedly emphasize the principle of 
generational seniority. The author sees them 
historically as having forged ties beyond the 
village that served to contain the excesses of 
local conflict and provided a wider economic 
security in a society prone to famine. However, 
more recently Pax Britannica has eliminated 
intervillage warfare; courts have diverted 
responsibility for maintaining social control 
from the local clans; cash-cropping has 
reduced the frequency of disaster ; and modern 
medicines are demonstrably more effective than 
traditional remedies. These are the reasons 
put forward for the decreasing interest, 
especially among younger men, in these etogo 
ceremonies: misfortune can be averted in 
other ways. 
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The kwer ceremonies focus оп the progressive 
transfer of a wife from her father's to her 
husband's clan. The traditional practice of 
marrying virilocally outside the local neigh- 
bourhood is still observed, and hence modern 
conditions have not affected the unoertain 
status of women who are neither full members 
of their fathers’ nor of their husbands’ lineages. 
This, the author argues, is why the kwer cere- 
monies are still observed faithfully. 

Spirit possession is a more recent innovation 
in the area, and to some extent the decreasing 
interest in the preventive aspecta of the elders' 
etogo ceremonies 18 replaced by an increasing 
interest in the curative powers of the local 
female adepts who through arrangmg a 
possession dance attempt to banish the spirits 
responsible for illness and misfortune. These 
are wind spirits, that either act capriciously 
or are controlled by an ancestral shade 
aroused by the tensions and conflicts within 
his lineage. Again, the author views this in 
the context of recent change, this time in 
relation to the changing status of women who 
with the advent of cash-cropping have less 
control over their husbands’ property than 
traditionally and this has been compensated 
by their wresting the ritual initiative from 
men through spirit possession. 

Two other authors, Driberg (1923) and 
Hayley (1947), have given accounts of the 
social organization and ceremonial practices 
and beliefs of the Lango, and it 18 useful to 
have now а monograph which focuses especially 
on changing aspects. As а result, one now has 
an altogether olearer insight into the precise 
nature of the local social organization (oh. и) 
and a rounded account of spirit possession new 
to the area. Yet, in & number of ways, one 
might have wished for & more ambitious book. 
At several points when the author touches on 
matters of belief, he draws away on tho grounds 
that he в only concerned with ceremonial 
practice. When he tries to account for Lango 
symbolism, he briefly refers to other authors 
who have discussed symbolism for other 
societies and assumes without question that 
their insights are directly relevant to Lango 
values. His presentation of spirit possession 
follows в similar course. Clearly, the Lango 
fit a familiar pattern, but an opportunity to 
challenge or modify the conventional anthro- 
pological wisdom is overlooked. 

In order to develop his themes, the author 
might well have given fuller consideration to 
Lango cosmology and beliefs. Thus, the notion 
of shades, troubled by conflict within ther 
lineages and mobilizing the capricious wind 
spirits to possess women and resolve disputes, 
(pp. 163, 169-73) is somehow reminiscent of 
the basic etogo theme of older men asserting 
themselves over the capricious younger men 
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in the course of controlling local affairs (pp. 52, 
74, 85). There is here a pattern that reflects 
an aspect of society about which more might 
have been written. Again, there appears to be 
a close historical parallel between political 
initiative and the popular perception of the 
spirit world. In the past, when the Lango lived 
in compact warring villages, the elders held 
the initiative in controlling local affairs and in 
warding off disgruntled shades. More recently 
with the dispersion of the villages there has 
tended to be a passive acceptance on the one 
hand. of colonial (and post-colonial) protection 
and initiative, and on the other of paternalistic 
shades who are assumed to have wrested the 
initiative m resolving family disputes. 

Altogether, given that a considerable ethno- 
graphio literature already exists on Lango 
ceremonial behaviour, one would have wel- 
comed a fuller consideration of dispute 
settlement and power in relation to ceremonial 
activity and the concept of а spirit world, 
coupled with a more stimulating appraisal of 
the theoretical insights on which the author 
was so ready to draw. 

PAUL SPRNOER 


Jack боору and 8. J. TAMBIAH: ` 


Bridewealth and dowry. (Cambridge 
Papers in Social Anthropology, No. 7.) 
x, 169 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1973. £3.50. 


In the first part of this dual presentation, 
Goody develops two models typified by the 
payment of bridewealth on the one hand, and 
dowry on the other. Expressed eomewhat 
starkly (and the author conoludes by almost 
admitting that it is somewhat oversimplified) 
one haa first an African model where the 
technology 18 relatively simple, economic 
differentiation is not pronounced, social 
stratification is absent or rudimentary, and 
land ownership is vested in unilineal desoent 
groups. In such a mtuation, the concern is to 
maintain the property of the group intact: 
inheritance 15 confined to men, and wives are 
obtained from other groups through bride- 
wealth payments. These payments of movable 
property form a ‘societal fund, a ciroulating 
pool of resouroes, the movement of which 
correspond to the movement of rights over 
spouses, usually women ' (p. 17). Às suoh these 
remain separate from the corporate estate 
which remains intact and under the control 
of senior members through some form of 
fraternal succession. 

The second model is more typioal of Eurasia 
where one has & more developed form of 
technology, à greater differentiation ın wealth, 
and a more complex system of social stratifi- 
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cation. Here again, among the wealthier 
groups there is а opncern to conserve wealth 
and privileges. This is achieved by arranging 
strategic marriages and endowing the bride 
(or couple) with a preinheritance either from 
the bride's group (dowry) or the husband's 
(‘indirect dowry ’). Such property is dispersed 
from the individual descent groups with each 
successive generation, but it remains within 
the broader community at some level of 
stratification. This leads to а more closed 
system of marriage than in Africa, which in- 
directly serves to sustain the social and 
economic differentiation. 

In the second and longer section, Tambiah 
presenta a model of the standard dowry system 
in India whereby women receive a premheri- 
tance of movable property on marriage and 
live virilocally with their husbands. In North 
India, it has been associated with hypergamy 
and a general concern by the bride’s family to 
enhance their status by strategio prestigious 
marriages to which the dowry contributes an 
important element. Further intermarriages 
between groups are prohibited for several 
generations during which time their relative 
statuses may have shifted so that further 
wife-giving 1n the same direction may have 
lost its attractiveness. In South India, the 
standard pattern is modified, alliancea based 
on marriage and dowry payment ocour between 
groups with no suggestion of status difference, 
and further intermarriage in either direction is 
encouraged—conjugal residence may even be 
uxorilocal. The author sees this as a distinct 
shift towards a more bilateral system in which 
there is a greater emphasis on the women's 
property rights. Ceylon and Burma are then 
regarded as outposts of Indian oultural in- 
fluence in which there is & further shift in the 
same direction. In Ceylon, the dowry may 
include land, and conjugal residence is deter- 
mined by the balance of property апа other 
interests on each side. In Burma, the pervasive 
idiom is in hierarchical patron-cliont relations 
and the women shore fully in the patrimony ; 
there is dowry only in the oocasional presti- 


. gious marriages with powerful men where it 


takes on the character of a political induce- 
ment. 

This is & useful monograph on a topic that 
is more usually confined to articles. The fact 
that both contributions are comparative in 
approach lends unity to the argument. "There 
is, however, a certain lack of balance that was 
not perhaps intended by the authors: Goody 
packs the disoussion on bridewealth (which is 
the more widespread and variable institution) 
into 17 pp. while Tambish spreads himself 
elegantly. over 100 pp. on dowry. А more 
balanced work of thie length might well have 
used Goody's comparison between bridewealth 
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and dowry as a aucoinot introduction or 
conolusion, and made room for a fuller treat- 
ment of bridewealth as a separate contribution. 
Ав ıt is, the disoussion on bridewealth leaves 
much unsaid and steers completely olear of 
the extended controversy over its relation to 
marriage stability during the 1950’s and 1980'в 
when many of the other points he raises were 
given fuller consideration. Certainly, one oan 
welcome resurreoting this topic in a different 
cloud-free context, but the present treatment 
by no means exhausts the subject. It would 
have been especially useful to have a fuller 
discussion on conjugal residence, mheritance, 
and inflation in bridewealth societies to matoh 
Tambiah'a discussion for societies with dowry: 
these are not perhaps as irrelevant to the notion 
` of a circulating pool of resouroes as Goody's 
model might imply. Again, given that the 
focus of this treatment 18 on property trans- 
actions at marriage, can one altogether evade 
the issue of marriage stability ? Goody touchea 
on this in his discussion on dowry payments 
(p. 38) and one can only assume that his 
omission to do likewise with regard to bride- 
wealth reflects a concern to steer clear of 
controvorsy. It appears almost as an admission 
that the last word on this controversy has not 
yet been uttered. 

Given that dowry as а topic for discussion 
hes not had the airing accorded to bridewealth 
in recent years, this work serves to fill a gap, 
and the contributions from both authors are 
welcome. However, one might have wished 
for a more balanced approach to the two mdes 
of the disoussion, or a modified structure and 
title to the work. 

Monographs in this series are by no means 
cheap, and the criticiam that at this price 
especially there should be a comprehensive 
index applies here as elsewhere. Such an 
omission can only reduce its value as a work 
for reference. 

PAUL SPENOER 


Perer Munz: When the golden bough 
breaks: — structuralism or typology? 
xii, 143 pp. London and Boston, 
Mass.: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1973. £2.25. 


Whatever one may think of Lévi-Strauss’s 
theories about myth, there can be no doubt 
that his writings have injected new life and 
interest into the whole discussion about the 
origin and meaning of myths. This book by 
Peter Munz, who is Professor of History in 
Wellington, New Zealand, although no doubt 
the fruit of long thought, appears to have been 
stimulated by Lévi-Strauss's writings, to which 
Munz devotes a short critique, and m opposi- 
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tion to which he proposes a new approach to 
myth. 

In one way, the contrast between tho 

writings of Lévi-Strauss and Munz could not 
be greater. Lévi-Strauss has written four large 
volumes of detailed interpretations of myths, 
whereas his theoretical position has been 
expressed only in short articles, or in the 
course of his detailed expositions. Conse- 
quently, the description of Lévi-Strausa’s 
position has become quite an academio indus- 
try. In contrast, Munz has given us a closely- 
&rgued book which sete out his theoretical 
position clearly, but which gives us very little 
by way of actual working exemples. In one 
respect, ther contributions are similar—one 
can gam a great deal from them both, without 
in any way being convinced that they are 
right. ' 
Munz appears to define а myth as а tale ' of 
events which do not normally happen' (p. 
110). Such tales have their origin in natural 
ocourrences (which may be ocourrences in 
nature or in human life), but the ocourrences 
are then ‘ deflected’ into mythical tales. This, 
of course, is an old theory, but the author 
moves in а positive direction by arguing that 
such ‘ deflection ? is the beginning of a process 
whereby the human mind attains eventually 
to a metaphysical understanding of hfe. As 
time goes on, the myths become progressively 
more elaborate and specified. Occasionally, 
the series of myths which begins to be built 
up is enriched by the addition of a mythicized 
historical event. Finally, the series becomes 
complete, and a metaphysical theory may be 
elaborated to explain the final myth of the 
series. 

As an example (though without detailed 
working evidence), Munz suggests that the 
killing of a lamb was the beginning of a series 
of myths which culminated in the New Testa- 
ment story of the self-offering of the Son of 
God, or God. This final myth was then 
metaphysically explained as embodying the 
principle of the efficacy of self-offering. But 
because the final myth is not isolated, but is 
part of a series, the myths lower in the series 
can be illuminated by the interpretation of the 
final myth until ultimately, the original natural 
ooourrenoo is seen in а new light. In turn, 
working from the lower levels back to the 
top of the series, it is possible to see how the 
myths have come into being, and there is no 
need to posit another world beyond this world 
to which the final myth refers. 

The author hopes to have maintained the 
autonomy of myths. They are not to be 
reduced by being regarded merely as examples 
of primitive mentality or naive science (though 
they may in part depend on these). Even 
Lévi-Strauss has reduced myths by arguing 
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that ultimately, they convey messages about 
nature versus culture, and so forth. For Munz, 
myths are metaphors or symbols. They express 
what cannot otherwise be expressed, and in so 
doing they enable the human mind to ex- 
perience a basically undifferentiated world 
in ethical, aesthetic, and ‘ metaphysical ’ ways. 
‘The phenomenon of myth iteelf, ita inherent 
tendency towards progressive specification, 
provides a chance for the mind to understand 
itself, In this view, the mind’s own life-story 
provides the material by which the mind can 
reveal to itself its true nature, which is to 
understand the world metaphysically rather 
than naturally ’ (p. 49). 

Such is an outline of the book’s main theory, 
disregarding, for reasons of space, the disous- 
sion about Lévi-Strauss, functionalism, psycho- 
therapy, and de-mythologizing. There are 
several question marks which the reviewer 
would, however, wish to put against it. First, 
on the author's own admission, there is per- 
haps only one case where the whole of a series 
of myths oan be fully dooumented (p. 46). 
This immediately raises doubts about the 
possibility of verification. Further, when one 
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examines some of the actual examples in 
alleged series, one is worried by the examples, 
and certain that in some cases few specialista 
in the literatures concerned would accept the 
identifleations proposed. For instance, on 
what grounds can it be maintained that the 
seduction of Enkidu by the harlot in the еріс 
of Gilgamesh is an earher type of the story 
of the seduction of Adam into evil, in the book 
of Geneais? (p. 124, n. 8). This, and other 
examples, then raise the question of the 
eriteria for grouping together myths into their 
historical series, and indicate the circular 
nature of the method. Clearly, my view of the 
meaning of a series of myths will depend on 
the criteria that I use to establish the series. 

There is much in the book that is well said, 
especially in regard to the mythioizing of his- 
torical events, and the autonomy of myth as 
symbol and metaphor. There is also а useful 
seleot bibliography. The book is to be wel- 
comed as a valuable addition to the debate 
&boub myth, even if, for the reviewer, it raises 
too many unanswered and unanswerable 
questions to be fully convincing. 

J. W. ROGERSON 
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Joux BOWKER ; Jesus and the Pharisees. 
хі, 192 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1973. £4.20. 

Professor Bowker’s little book, the major 
part of which consists of & reproduotion of 
extracte from existing translations believed to 
be relevant to an understanding of Pharisaiam, 
of the history of the Pharisees and their relation 
to Jesus, is ‘deliberately intended to be 
introductory '. Yet, although the readers are 
warned that ‘the passages necessarily oocur 
out of context, and may require the context 
for their full understanding ', they nevertheless 
appear without a oommentary. Furthermore, 
neither the three-volume study of Jacob 
Neusner, The Rabbinic traditions about the 
Pharisees before 70 (Leiden, Brill, 1971), nor 
his textbook, From politics to pidy: the 
emergence of Pharisaic Judaism (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1973) has been 
taken into account in the introductory chap- 
ters. Finally, studente for whom this volume 
has been presumably compiled will find- the 
excessively brief bibliography unhelpful. 

9. VERMES 


Ernst HaxMERSORMIDT: Athiopische 
Handschriften vom T'ünàsee, 1. Reise- 
bericht und Beschresbung der hand- 


schriften in dem Kloster des Heiligen 
Gabriel auf der Insel Kebran. (Ver- 
zeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Bd. xx, 1.) 
244 pp., 26 plates, map. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1973. 
DM 196. 


It is rather surprising to find this book 
included in the regular series of VOHD since 
the MSS desoribed are not in fact in Germany 
(except as miorofilms) but still in Ethiopia. 
There is good cause, however, to be grateful 
that it is во, since the technical excellence of 
the series as a whole has proved more than & 
match for the difficulties inherent in handling 
Ethiopie types and the result ів a book which 
it is a pleasure to use. The MS holdings of the 
monasteries on and near Lake Tana are of 
especial interest to scholars in view of the 
prestige attaching to the monasteries them- 
gelves and the consequent tendenoy for partio- 
ularly fine MSS to come into their possession. 
The possibility of preserving them for posterity 
on microfilm had long been under discussion 
before the author eventually received permis- 
sion to commence the undertaking in 1968. 
It is very much to his credit that there has 
been no appreciable delay in submitting the 
resulta of his labours for publication. This 
volume includes the MSS from the monastery 
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of Bt. Gabriel on the island of Kobran, and two 
later volumes will cover Dabra Maryam, Rema, 
Daga Hstifanos, Qwarate Walättä Petros, and 
Gondar. If this first volume is anything to 
judge by, one looks forward eagerly to the 
remainder, After the customary preliminaries, 
including a bibliography of over 300 items, 
the book opens with a Reisebericht (pp. 41-79) 
and a discussion of the photographio teohni- 
calities (pp. 79-81).  Inevitably, with the 
advance of modern technology and the rela- 
tive ease of aocess for travellers to the Lake 
Tana area, this part is less impreesive than the 
elassio travel accounts of the past, notably 
that of Cheesman, but it is nevertheless of 
great value 1n bringing such works up to date. 
The catalogue proper (pp. 83-213) lists a total 
of 58 MBS, including a number of outstanding 
works of olassical Ethiopic literature and 
several interesting hagiographies. Although 
many of these MSS are already well known in 
the West, partioularly such as contain mini- 
aturea, they are described with such a wealth 
of detail that the book becomes a veritable 
mine of information on Ethiopian religion and 
culture and will stand favourable comparison 
with the olassio MS catalogues of the past. 
The author is to be congratulated on & splendid 
achievement and it is very much to be hoped 
that in due course the project can be extended 
to take in the other major churches and monas- 
teries of Ethiopia. 
A. K. IRVINE 


STEFAN STRELOYN : Médecine et plantes 
d'Éthiopie. п. Enquête sur les noms 
et l'emploi des plantes en Ethiopie. 
279 pp. Napoli: Istituto Univer- 
sitario Orientale, 1973. 


The first part of this work, whioh was pub- 
lished in Warsaw in 1968, contained a number 
of important medical and pharmacological 
texts, hitherto unpublished, and constituted 
an invaluable corpus of Ethiopian literary 
traditions regarding plante and their uses. In 
vol п the author now turns to oral sources 
in so far as the book is basically a critical 
analysis of the angwers received to a queetion- 
naire he submitted on & four-month viait to 
Ethiopie in 1957-8 to a number of students of 
the Hagár& Haywat Agricultural College at 
Ambo and to а group of informants with more 
general interests from Addis Ababa and 
Asmara. А lexicon of plants and diseases 
occurring in the two volumes i8 promised for 
vol ш. The questionnaire consisted of a long 
list of Ethiopian plant names and the infor- 
mants were required to desoribe those planta 
which they knew best, adding synonyms, 
equivalente in other Ethiopian languages, or 
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even additional items if they wished. The 
result is & collection of some 770 individual 
descriptions of 800 plante, written in a style of 
Amharic familiar to any school examiner. 
Although of somewhat uneven length and 
quality as far as the botanist is concerned, the 
texts are none the leas interesting as an index 
of what impressed an informant about any 
particular plant. They are grouped by plants, 
not informants, and are provided with an- 
notated translations.  Streloyn’s immense 
erudition in Ethiopian botany and phar- 
macology is itself sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of this study, which will unquestion- 
ably prove an indispensable tool to all working 
in this vital area of specialization. The only 
general criticism that ocours to the reviewer 
is that there will surely be difficulties in 
reconciling the identification of plant names 
from early written sources with the views and 
traditions expressed by contemporary inform- 
ante, partioularly agricultural studente who 
will not be the most unbiased of witnesses. 
It is, after all, not uncommon for a given name 
to refer to different plante from one region to 
another, the factor in common being their 
potential use in pharmacology or some such 
sphere. For this reason one awaits the 
appearanoe of vol. mx with great interest. 

In general the author's translations and 
comments are immaculate, as ono might er- 
peot. However, there are occasional lapses in 
editing. In $201 was it necessary to supply 
the relative particle yd in the phrase fore 
[yd]mmisdt? The informant wrote the two 
words as one (see p. 275) and olearly did not 
intend the plene form. The relative imperfeot 
without yå- is common enough in this type 
of Amharic. Again, in $100 : 5 two consecutive 
phrases are printed twice but translated once 
without comment. It is unfortunately rare 
that one oan collate the printed text with the 
original since the four plates on pp. 275-8 
illustrate only 11 specimens from the question- 
naire. It is a pity that they should reveal a 
few errors of editing. For example, in §247 : 2 
the informant’s huno is printed as hono (also 
in §249:2); ydmmiwdja is printed for a 
possibly intended yámmiwwaja; and the 
penultimate word qel is omitted in printed 
text and translation. Such pointe may be of 
little interest to the botanist, but they do 
detract rather from the secondary potential of 
the book as evidence for contemporary sub- 
standard Amharic. 

A. К. IRVINE 


Mrxros Mumanvi: Die Propheten- 
genossen in der frühislamischen Ge- 
schichte. (Bonner Orientalistische 
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Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 28.) 196 pp. 
[Bonn]: Selbstverlag des Orientali- 
schen Seminars der Universitat Bonn, 
1973. DM 13. 


‘This rather uneven book is concerned with 
both historiographio and historical questions. 
On the one hand it treats topics suoh as the 
development of the concept of ' Companion 
of the Prophet’, the different classes in which 
Muslim tradition divides the Companions, the 
treatment of the Companions їп the accounts 
of the murder of the caliph ‘Othman, and the 
value of the information on the Companions 
to be found in the fabaqgät literature and local 
histories; on the other it attempts to discuss 
some aspects of the part played by the Com- 
panions in the foundation of the Islanuc stato, 
in partioular their 10le as advisers of Muham- 
mad and the caliphs and as transnutters of 
legal decisions from the tame of the Prophet. 

The «discussion of the concept itself, of the 
way in which Companions are presented in 
the historical and hadith literature, and of the 
function of the Companions in that literature 
seems fragmentary and inconclusive. The 
origin of the concept is not discussed and 
possible parallels in other religions are not 
mentioned. Although in the treatment of the 
murder of ‘Uthmän ıt becomes olear that not 
all of the information about the Companions 
is favourable, there is no attempt to explain 
the origin or function of reports which seem 
to show the Companions in a bad light. Tho 
significance of the late date of the discussions 
concerning the necessary qualifications for a 
Companion and of the tendency to make the 
qualifications less rigorous 18 not really made 
clear. Without a more thorough treatment of 
these and similar problems it seems premature 
to try to determine the actual historical role 
of the Companions in general, and sometimes 
the author's evaluation of the evidence in an 
attompt to establish historical facts seems too 
uncritioal For example, he bases his argu- 
ment that parta of the ‘ Constitution of Medina’ 
may date from the time of the Prophet mainly 
on the existence of variant traditions, giving 
the wording of certain parts of the * Constitu- 
tion’ but in completely different contexte and 
on different ' authorities", In general it seems 
that Muranyi has chosen a subject which is too 
large and too ill-defined. 

G. R. HAWTING 


M. C. Lyons (ed.): An Arabic trans- 
lation of Themistius commentary on 
Aristoteles, De amma. (Oriental 
Studies, 11) xviii, 390 pp. [Oxford]: 
Cassirer, 1973. (Distributed by 
Luzac. £7.50.) 
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This somewhat belated vol. п of Oriental 
Studies—vol. v appeared before it—contains 
an edition of the Arabic version of an important 
Greek work, one that had a considerable 
influence on Muslim ideas about psychology. 
The text is incomplete and, in places, muti- 
lated, but Lyons has restored it in the smaller 
lacunae and has suggested restorations, or at 
any rate indicated what is missing, in the 
larger. In many oases, of course, it 18 likely 
that these lacunae were present in the Greek 
text used by the translator and that there is no 
Arabic text to restore; this can be true, how- 
ever, only where the text, as it stands, makes 
reasonable syntactical sense, and it does no 
violence to the MS to indicate that passages 
of the Greek are nob represented, or even to 
offer & tentative restoration of these passages, 
always provided that it is made clear just what 
18 and what is not present in the MS. Lyons 
does make this clear, despite his attempt at 
confusing the isane by announcing that 
‘additions made by the editor' are placed in 
conventional brackets and ' 1coonstructions of 
the text ’ in:square biackets ; it 18 unnecessary 
for the reader to grasp this nice distinction, 
since, in the event, conventional brackets are 
used only to contain the numerals that refer 
to notes in the apparatus criticus, 

The Greek-Arabic[Arabic-Greek glossaries 
appear to be full and accurate and will cer- 
tainly prove valuable. The short introduction, 
in which the question of the various versions 
of Aristotle's De anima and Themistius’ 
commentary on it is disoussed, is rather diffi- 
cult to follow, but it seems to present a plausi- 
ble thesis. 

The printing of the Arabio text has been 
very well done ;. the glossaries are reproduced 
from Greek typescript and Arabic hand- 
writing (not Lyons's) and are less beautiful 
but perfectly adequate; the introduction 
presents a rather strange appearance, largely 
because of the printer's uncertainty about the 
representation, and positioning. of hamza and 
'ayn in transoription. The total effect is some- 
what of a hodge-podge, but it is no mean feat, 
in these days, to have produced a book of 
400 pp., over half of which is printed in Arabio, 
for £1.50. 

This volume is & sound piece of work by a 
considerable scholar. It is в valuable contri- 
bution to an important area of study and 
worthy of ite place in this series. 


J. N. MATTOOK 


TILMAN NAGEL and others: Studien zum 
Minderheitenproblem im . Islam. 1. 
Von Tilman Nagel, Gerd-R. Puin, 
Christa-U. Spuler, Werner Schmucker, 
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und Albrecht Noth. (Bonner Orienta- 
listische Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 
27/1.) [ii], 314 pp. [Bonn]: Selbstver- 
lag des Orientalischen Seminars der 
Universität Bonn, 1973. DM 17. 


This volume of articles 18 the first of a series 
which will be devoted to the task of examining 
why the double threat of Muslim schism and 
non-Muslim communities has never been able 
seriously to disrupt the unity and cohesion of 
the Islamic world, which still retains a oon- 
siderable degree of both today. Three of the 
papers in the present volume deal with early 
Islam, W. Schmucker on the Christians of 
Najràn, A. Noth on the treaties with non- 
Muslim communities as historical sources, and 
T. Nagel on the emergence of a Sunn! ortho- 
doxy in the ninth century. Modern Islam is 
represented by G.-R. Puin’s examination of 
the early Wahhäbi reform, and C.-U. Spuler's 
biography of Sa‘fd Nursi, the founder of the 
Nurjuluk. 

From the point of view of the common 
problem the papers are disappointing since 
none of the contributors goes beyond his or her 
particular subject to suggest an explanation, 
and needless to say the information presented 
between the two covers does not m itself add 
up to one. All the papers, however, are solid 
treatments of the topics to whioh they are 
devoted, and read for their own sake they may 
be found to contain much of interest. 


P. CRONE 


GEORG MORGENSTIERNE: Indo-Iranian 
frontier languages. Second edition, 
revised and with new material. Vol. 1v. 
The Kalasha language. (Instituttet 
for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. 
Ser. B: Skrifter, гуш.) viii, 255 pp., 
4 plates. Oslo, eto.: Universitetsfor- 
laget, [1974]. N kr. 120. 


The second, bound edition of JJ FL inoludes 
this new fourth volume The Kalasha language. 
The oultures, still not wholly islamized, of the 
remote regions in the extreme north-west of 
the Indo-Aryan language area are fascinating, 
but they are dying out without record in many 
cases. Research on the langnage and oral 
literature of the Pagal in Afghanistan, the 
subject of Morgenstierne’s third volume, 
begins to geem almost voluminous when com- 
pared with the information available on the 
Kalash of Lower Chitral and other Dardic 
tribes of Pakistan. 

‘Notes on Kalesha’, a historical and des- 
criptive survey of tho language, 18 reproduced 
from NTS, xx, 1965, 183-238, with some 
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addenda. The long awaited Kalasha texts and 
& vocabulary and list of names are published 
for the first time and analysed in some detail. 
Eight rare photographs of the people and 
their arb and ritual, together with a precious 
summary of notions of ceremony and ohrono- 
logy, complete a unique digest based mainly on 
Georg Morgenstierne's own field-work of 1929. 

As befits a publication organized in 1972, 
the year of the author's eightieth birthday, 
there is & bibliography comprising 243 items: 
his books, articles, and reviews and some 
biographical material. 

The ‘important corrigenda and addenda 
to the earlier volumes’ promised in the order 
form have not been incorporated in vol. ту. 
This seems a pity, for the cost of even the most 
recent part, OT, 1, has more than doubled in 
the new bound format. In any саве, corrigenda 
which have been included for ‘Notes on 
Kalasha prove to be inadequate (of., p. 198: 
musti ‘ first’ for ‘fist’ and 1 зай ‘ palate’ 
for tst'ali, both uncorrected), and this does 
not encourage investment in the revised 
second edition. This volume also does not 
include corrections to the newly published 
Kalasha texta: at p. 69 f., meaningless handus 
and ne’ must result from an unsucoessful 
attempt to delete the hyphens (handun- and 
ne-) that were used in the LSI version of the 
text. The decision to abandon hyphens has 
in fact introduced some ambiguities: ‘My 
house for timber bring ’ is not an improvement 
on ‘ My house-for tumber bring’. These mmor 
imperfections are insignificant, however, when 
compared with the wealth of material whioh 
is made available here as an incitement to 
further research, and when compared with the 
pleasure of welcoming an attractively bound 
new edition of Indo-Iranian frontier languages. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


WILHELM GEIGER: Kleine Schriften zur 
Indologie und Buddhismuskunde, hrsg. 
von Heinz Bechert. (Glasenapp- 
Stiftung, Bd. 6.) xxxii, 710 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1973. DM 72. 

Henrion Livers: Kleine Schriften, 
hrsg. von Oskar von Hinuber. (Glase- 
napp-Stiftung, Bd. 7.) xv, 661 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1978. DM 58. 


Following its publication in 1967-70 of the 
collected papers of Oldenberg, Kielhorn, 
Jacobi, and Thieme, the Glasenapp Foun- 
dation's sixth and seventh volumes bring to- 
gether Geiger’s and Luders’s minor writings 
in the field of Indo-Aryan philology. 
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Corrections and additions based on Geiger’s 
own notes, which have been preserved at the 
University of Heidelberg, are a valuable 
feature of the volume devoted to his writings. 
Thanks to the compiler Heinz Bechert’s 
familiarity with Geiger's posthumous papers 
and his previous bibliographical and bio- 
graphical studies of Geiger, the bibliography 
(pp. xi-xxxiii) is particularly detailed and 
informative. Three excellent indexes have 
been assembled by G. von Simson, H. Ruelius, 
and Dagmar Sohmidt. 

Thus collection is mainly devoted to Geiger's 
monographs bearing on Ceylon and Ceylon 
Buddhism. It covers the years 1881-1942 and 
unites material whioh was dispersed in several 
Festschrifien and in over a dozen periodicals, 
SBAW, ZII, BSOS, JRAS, JPTS, eto. 
Magdalene and Wilhelm Geigers ‘Pali 
dhamma’ (ABAT, 1920) worthily occupies 
128 pp. Geiger's rather optimistic evaluations 
of Ceylonese chronicles and his fundamental 
work on Sinhalese and Maldivian language 
(including ‘ Etymological vocabulary of the 
Maldivian language’, JRAS, 1902, and 
*Beitrage zur singhalesischen Sprachge- 
sohichte’, SBATV, 1942) retain a status of 
authority today, which he would have pre- 
ferred to see superseded long ago. 

The task of reissuing Geiger’s equally indis- 
pensable contributions to Iranian studies in 
1877-97 had to be left to others. 

Heinrich Lüders's Kleine Schriften have been 
edited by Oskar von Hinuber, with the addı- 
tion of the first detailed bibliography of his 
published work, and with brief seleot indexes 
contributed by Renate Sóhnen. 

The volume supplements the  800-pp. 
selection of articles published as Philologica 
Indica (Göttingen, 1940), sadly without over- 
lap. It could be argued that that selection is 
even less accessible than the sources which are 
now being utiliel—early volumes of EI, 
JRAS, eto., 1896-1912, and recent issues of 
ZDMG, BSOS, eto., 1983-(t)1949. 

Of the studies of Kharosthf and Brahmi 
documents whioh have been included here, 
perhaps only ‘ Bemerkungen zu dem Kharostht 
Manusoript des Dhammapada ' (NGWG, 1899) 
is totally superseded. For the rest, it must be 
remarked that, in this superlatively well 
conceived and produced. series which already 
contains some of the best scholarship the world 
has ever known, the Lüders volume contrives 
to stand out above the rest. Even in the 
absence of the Phil. Ind. articles (studies of 

“Central Asian Sanskrit literature, lexical 
studies, ‘ Epigraphische Beitrdge ', and every- 
thing that amacked of ‘ Kulturgesohiohte "), 
we find demonstrated the far-reaching and 
important results that acorue from careful 
pursuit of detail, supported by a vast er- 
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perience of Sanskrit, MIA, and Central Asian 
literatures. 

The importance of ‘Indische Höhlen als 
Vergnügungsorte ' (ZDMG, 1904) and ‘ The 
lingual la in the northern Brahmi script’ 
(J RAS, 1911), together less than a dozen pages, 
has yet to be fully appreciated. ‘ Sansknt 
kadára-viklidha' (AO, 1938) and ‘ nepathya ? 
(ZDMG, 1941) are brilliant, amounting almost 
to & manual of olassical Indian semantics. 
Indeed, Indology begins to look easy in the 
hands of the septuagenanan author of ‘ Die 
Vidyüdharas' and ‘Von indischen Tieren’ 
(ibid., 1939 and 1942). 

J. O. WEIGHT 


JEAN FicziozatT: Laghu-prabandhah: 
choix d'articles ФІ е. xxv, 508 
pp. front. Leiden: Е. J. Brill, 1974. 
Guilders 75. 


This selection of 36 articles (spanning the 
years 1931-73) is representative of M. 
Filliozat’s work as a whole, as can be seen from 
the bibliography on pp. xi-xxv. Among the 
longer articles are ' Fragments du Vinaya des 
Barvüstivádin' orginally published in ЈА, 
coxxx, janvier-mars, 1938; ‘Pronostics 
médicaux akkadiens, grecs et indians’ (JA, 
сохт, 3, 1952) ; ‘ Le symbolisme du monument 
du Phnom Bákhén' (BEFEO, xuy, 2, 1954) ; 
‘La naissance et l'esor de lindianime' 
(Bull. Soc. des Etudes Indochinoises, NS, 
xxix, 4, 1954); ‘La dévotion vishnouite au 
pays tamoul’ (Conferenze tenute al Is. M.E.O. 
(Serie Orientale Roma, vir), Roma, 1955); and 
‘Notes d'astronomie ancienne de l'Iran et de 
PInde' (JA, ост, 3, 1962). Perhaps the most 
interesting and valuable, in view of Filliozat’s 
early training as a doctor, are tho pages 
devoted to Indian science and medicine. 

Filliozat’s unusually wide range of interesta 
has resulted in the wide dispersion of his 
writing. Consequently the editors have been 
careful to inelude contributions to books and 
journals which may not be easily accessible to 
specialists in Indian studies, e.g. ‘ Le temps et 
espace dans les conceptions du monde 
indien”, which appeared in the Revue de 
Synthèse, xo, 1969; * Те sommeil et les rêves 
selon les médecins indiens et les physiologues 
grecs” in the Journal de Psychologie, 1947; 
and ‘Les documents médicaux indiens au 
Département des Manuscripts de la Bibliothè- 
que nationale ' in the Bull. Soc. Fr. d' Hist. de 
la Médicine, 1043. Since the main purpose of 
* oolleoted writings’ is to facilitate reference, 
this concern with the more fugitive pieces is, 
on the face of it, sensible. But it has resulted 
in the inclusion of several articles designed to 
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disseminate knowledge of India among non- 
specialists. These works of popularization, 
admirable in themselves, are hardly of great 
interest or value to the professional Indianist 
for whom, one assumes, this book is primarily 
intended. Thus, to take one example, there is 
nothing in ‘ Classement des couleurs et dea 
lumières en sanskrit '—a paper delivered, it 
would seem, to a group of scientiste—that 
would strike a Sanskritist as startlingly new. 
This slight reservation apart, the book can be 
recommended as serving a useful purpose. 
The articles have been very clearly reproduced 
by the photomechanical process, with no 
additional matter in the form of corrigenda or 
second thoughts. 
PETER KHOROCHE 


ERNST STEINKELLNER (ed. and tr): 
Dharmalkity's Pramànavintécaga. 
Zweies Kapitel: Svarthinuminam. 
Ted т. Tibetischer Text und Kans- 
krittexte. (Österreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Si berichte, 
287. Bd., 4. Abh.; I 

n der Kommission für Sprach 
Kulturen Südasiens, Hi 1) 

119 pp. Wien: Verlag der Üster- 

reichischen Akademie der Wissen- 

schaften, 1973. 

This publication continues the work of 
Tilmann Vetter (Dharmakinis’s Pramadnavinié- 
cayah. 1. Kapitel: Pratyaksam, Wien, 1966) 
in establishing а text for the Pramanavinss- 
cayah (PV). The Tibetan version, edited from 
tho Derge, Narthang, and Peking editions of 
the Tanjur is used ав a control in piecing 
together Sanskrit fragmenta of three types: 
quotations of the PV from other works; 
quotations from other known works in the РУ; 
and parallel passages. This amounts to a good 
proportion of the total—at least a half. The 
foreword and supporting information are brief 


and to the point, and the critical apparatus- 


is adequate without obtruding, giving us в 
very compact, easily handled, and competently 
produced little volume. 

On p. 13 the name of the Indian translator 
is gvon ав gZan-la-phan-pa bzad-pa, & mis- 
reading of gZan-la-phan-pa bzan-po, the correct 
translation of Parahitabhadra which olearly 
occurs in the colophon of the Peking edition. 


PHILIP DENWOOD 


P. 8. SuBRAHMANYAM: Dravidian verb 
morphology (a comparative study). 
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(Dept. of Linguistics. Publication No. 
24.) [xvi], 550 pp. Annamalai 
Annamalai University, 1971. Rs. 10. 


This is a companion volume to that of 
Dr. 8. V. Shanmugam, Dratidian nouns 
(Annamalai University Dept. of Linguistioe. 
Publication No. 25). The idea of studying one 
particular olass of words throughout Dravidian 
is an exoellent one, and it is to be hoped that 
classes of words other than nouns and verbs 
will be examined in due oourse. 

In a study of the verb, it is a somewhat 
odd arrangement that the verb-base or root 
should receive no separate consideration at all, 
appearing by implication in the last chapter, 
vii (pp. 453-503) wherein the imperative mood 
is discussed. This seems distinotly an over- 
sight. True, one meeta verbal roots throughout 
the book which is otherwise a study of suffixes 
(ch. i-vi), but only as lexical entries. In most 
instances they are translated by English 
infinitives, which is most confusing (see, for 
example, pp. 4-5, lists), especially as a whole 
chapter, vi, is devoted to infinitive suffixes. 

This study is nevertheless to be welcomed, 
by reason of its treatment and the data 
assembled herein. There is a good bibliography, 
but no index, regrettably. 

J. В. MARR 


S. V. SuaNMUGAM: Dravidian nouns: 
a comparative study. (Dept. of Lin- 
guistics. Publication No. 25.) xvii, 
415 pp. Annamalainagar: Annamalai 
University, 1971. Rs 8. 


Comparative studies have tended to domi- 
nate the field in Dravidian linguistics ever 
sinoe the publication of Caldwell's Compara- 
Hive grammar in 1850, possibly to the detriment 
of historical or descriptive studies. What is 
welcome, however, about this volume, is that 
it is a study of a particular class of words 
‘across the board '. It is a companion-volume 
to P. Б. Subrahmanyam’s Dravidian verb 
morphology (a comparative study) (Annamalai 
University Dept. of Linguistics. Publication 
No. 24). 

The noun is studied under: ‘gender- 
number’, ‘Numerals’, and ‘ Pronouns’ (pp. 
1-195), and its morphology under ‘ Inflectional 
increments’ and ‘ Cases’ (pp. 196-380, ch. v 
and vi). 

It is depressing to note that the author 
uses the term ‘neuter’ for the Tamil afrinat- 
classification and correspondences thereto in 
the other Drav. languages. The significance 
of the two-tier arrangement in Tamil whereby 
uyartinai, High Class, nouns are those showing 
etymological and sense gender, while afrinai, 
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Non-class, show neither, is thereby lost, and 
we are left with a co-equal olassification on 
the IA model. This deapite the fact that the 
author himself suggests such ranking by his 
tables on p. 19 wherein, nevertheless, he uses 
the term Neu(ter) That there is in fact no 
morphological termination for Non-olass singu- 
lar is rmplied by the absence thereof from 
Dr. Shanmugam's numerous tables, only 
‘neuter plural’ being tabulated. 

‘Human’ and * Non-human' (ibid.) again 
hardly meet the case for describing uyartinai 
and ahrinai, since goda and demons are in- 
cluded in uyartinai, but animals are not. 
This has been the case ever since T'ólkáppwam 
(seo: Tòl, Céllatikéram, cüttiram 4). 

There is an adequate bibhography, but 
unfortunately no index. A large corpus of data 
is well-tabulated in this book, and will furnish 
muoh material for future research. 


J. R. MARR 


S. AcEsTHIALINGOM and 5. SAKTHIVEL : 
À bibliography of Dravidian linguistics. 
(Dept. of Linguistics. Publication 
No. 30.) xv, 362 pp. Annamalainagar : 
Annamalai University, 1973. Rs. 10. 


Publication in the field of Dravidian has 
escalated in recent years to such an extent 
that it comes as no surprise to see that there 
are no less than 8,017 items listed ünder 
articles, books, and dictionaries in this useful 
publication (pp. 1-341). 

"The third seotion, book reviews (pp. 343 ff.), 
is frankly of less value. About 200 further 
entries are added; in the case of some period- 
icals these are not of very recent date. 

. This compilation is to some extent an 
updating of Fr. Thani Nayagam's À reference 
guide to Tamil studies—books, Kuala Lumpur, 
1966, expanded to include articles and reviews. 
It represente a narrower fleld yet could have 
benefited by а similar division into topics. 
It is to be hoped that revised editions will 
appear every few years. 

! J. B. MARR 


Б. VAIDYANATHAN: Indo-Aryan loan- 
words in Old Tamil. ‘xi, 217 pp. 
Madras: Rajan Publishers, 1971. 
Rs. 12. 


A study of the extent of borrowing from 
Indo-Aryan into Old Tamil is of great interest 
for a number of reasons. It would help us 
fix an early parameter for determining the 
rate of increase of such borrowings over the 
centuries. The cultural contact between 
speakers of Indo-Aryan and Dravidian can to. 
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some extent be determined by the meanings 
of the borrowed words: whether, for instance, 
they are terms relating principally to religion 
or philosophy. 

Such material has beon noticed previously 
by such writers as P. 5. 5. Sastni, 8. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai, M. B. Emoeneau, T. Burrow, and this 
reviewer. Vaiyapuri Pillai noted that some 
IA words borrowed into Tamil came via 
Prakrit, rather than from Sanskrit direot. 
This intermediate stage, termed MIA by Dr. 
Vaidyanathan, is duly recorded by him in a 
number of instances, e.g. Ta. Kangan, ‘Krana’, 
via MIA.nh- (вое p. 140). 

The author's method and purpose has been 
to ‘ note down such words which are likely to 
be loans in OTa., from Skt. or Middle Indo- 
Aryan (MIA) languages. It is possible that 
Skt. could have borrowed words from the 
early native languages of India, liko Munda. 
But the discussion here, is concerned with the 
written materiala found in OTa., on the one 
hand, and Skt. or MIA on the other. Hence 
the problem of the ultimate origin of the 
Skt. vocables is not discussed here ' (p. 7). 

Inevitably, a large part of the work consists 
of lists, and the author notes acoidental simi- 
larities (pp. 25-8) including OTs. param, Skt. 
phala-, OTa. karulai, Skt. gardabha-, and OTa. 
mayil, Skt. mayüra-. 

The book concludes with footnotes, an 
index of the Indo-Aryan loan-words, and a 
short bibliography. The use of dotted + to 
represent the retroflex lateral |р, usually 
romanized | ог } is an irritant in what is other- 
wise a valuable round-up of the evidence to 
hand at present. \ 

J. R. MARR 


К. KARUNAKARAN: L4nguishc survey 
of Tamilnadu. The Kollimalai Tamil 
dialect. (Dept. of Linguistics. Publi- 
cation No. 26.) [xvii], 299 pp. Anna- 
malainagar: Annamalai University, 
1971. Rs. 6. 


À dialect-survey of Tamil would be a mem- 
orable undertaking, and the present publi- 
cation brings it a step nearer to reality. A 
linguistic survey of Tamilnadu is an even 
greater task, and the editors of this series are 
to be felicitated upon the venture. ^ 

Dr. Karunakaran surveys the dialect of 
the Kollimalai Hills in Salem Distriot. The 
area is geographically distinct, and the dialeot 
capable of rather more -than usual exact 
definition, a regional rather than a caste- 
dialect wherein interpenetration by features 
of other caste-dialects is more active. We are 
told that there are 256 villages in Kollimnlai, 
and that 21,020 people speak this dialect, 
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most of them being of the Malayäla Kavuntar 
community. 

The dialect is studied under ‘ Phonemios ', 
* Sandhi ', ‘ Nouns’, ‘ Verbs’, * Particles ', and 
*Olitios', and в lexioon is appended. The 
&uthor is to be congratulated upon having 
faced the formidable task of reducing to a 
written analysis what is in essenoe one of tho 
spoken dialeots of Tamil by definition un- 
written. 

One is left with an impression of lists, over 
and above the lexicon (pp. 191-248). One 
would have wished for some continuous pas- 
sages on the model of the old Linguistic 
'eurvey of India. Continuous utterance is 
precisely where the most telling phonetio 
modifications in Tamil ocour. Ав it 18, there 
is à short note on suprasegmental phonemes 
(pp. 20-1), with but one or two examples of 
cach of the five given. 

It is to be hoped that such dialect studies 
as this are accompanied by a corpus of re- 
corded material which, in the last analysis, 
is an essential concomitant of such studies. 


J. B. MARR 


Kaur, V. ZvEgLEBIL: The Iruja lan- 
` guage. (Neuindische Studien, Bd. 2.) 
[v], 64 pp. 3 plates. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1973. DM 24. 


In the context of surveys of Dravidien 
being conducted at the CAS in Linguistics, 
Annamalai University, and elsewhere, this 
study of Irula by Professor Zvelebil is to be 
warmly acclaimed. 

Other langnages on and around the Nilgiris 
have tended to be noticed rather less than 
Toda, justifiably perhaps in view of the 
paucity of speakers thereof, and the precarious 
position of its society and culture. But, as 
the author shows, Irula, in ita relative close- 
ness to Old Tamil, throws light upon OTa, on 
the one hand and raises general philosophical 
points as to what constitutes language (rather 
than dialeot) on the other (introduction, рр. 2, 
3, and 7). ° 

Over the last three or four centuries, the 
Irulas seem to have moved westwards off the 
Nilgiri plateau, and now inhabit the steep 
wooded slopes of theso mountains (p. 6). 
Zvelebil examines the etymology of their 
names, pointing out that, in any case, they 
refer to themselves as viliyaru eto., ‘ bowmen ' 
(p. 7). 

Phonologically, Iru]a is of interest in that 
consonantal length is not phonemioally dis- 
tanctive (unlike Tamil) and in the extension of 
the Dravidian vowel-system to inolude s, «, 
е, û, long or short, ' central unrounded and 


rounded, vowels, respectively high and mid' 
(p. 11). 

Zvelebil has an amusing—and sad—note on 
Irula diffidence regarding their own language 
when confronted by Tamilians or by Tamil- 
speaking foreigners. Informants were apt to 
lapse into Tamil, and the fact that the ques- 
tions were put to them in Tamil in the flrst 
place cannot have been helpful (p. 17). 

Ав one would expeot in Dravidian, the simple 
imperative equals the verb-stem, and there is 
an interesting imp. plural marker in -5, recalling 
OTa. -i as in vali ‘live’ (a salutation, as 
* Най?) (p. 21). 

In the main, nouns and verbs are discussed 
(pp. 18-27). There ів an [ruja index of 484 
items, most oarefully annotated (pp. 31-57) 
and, after a note on conclusions as to the 
status of Iru]a (рр. 58-9), an annotated biblio- 
graphy. The work concludes with notes on 
N Irula (Kusuva) and on Irule music (pp. 63- 
4), and the 3 plates show some of Zvelebil’s 
informants. One awaits with interest the 
publication of the connected Jrula texts. 


J. R. MARR 


Р. Z. PATTABIRAMIN: Sanctuatres ru- 
pestres de l'Inde du Sud. 1. Andhra. 
(Publications de l’Institut Français 
d'Indologie, No. 42, 1.) [ш, 17] pp. 
68 plates.  Pondichéry: Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, 1971. 

This is the first of & series of surveys of 
lesser-known temples in South Indis, and 18 
greatly to be welcomed. One is tempted to 
say that one cannot have too many photo- 
graphio essays of this sort: the Archaeological 
Departments of the various states cannot hope 
to cover all sites within the foreseeable future, 
and any 'outside' publieation is therefore of 
great assistance. 

Choice of cave-temples in Krishna, Nellur 
and Guntur Districts 18 also appropriate; 
sites in Andhra apart from the well-known 
ones such ав Nagirjunakémda and Amarüvati 
are rather unfamiliar, and this remindor is 
timely. 

One would hope that this series wonld 
include at least one study of inscriptions and 
that, say, a concluding volume would be a 
detailed textual critique. The text accom- 
panying the generally excellent photographs 
in this volume is rather meagre and, in my 
copy at leasb, unpaginated. 

J. B. MARR 


SAIYID ATHAR ABBAS Rizvi: Fatehpur 
Geri. x, 97 pp., 10 plates. New Delhi: 
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Archaeological Survey of India, 1972. 
Rs. 12. 


Fatehpur Sikri, about 24 miles from Agra, 
was à capital oity of the emperor Akbar, built 
in the years after A.D. 1571, but after 1585 
abandoned and never graced by more than the 
momentary presence of the emperor. Its 
imperial buidings have been recognized as 
one of the finest and most picturesque archi- 
tectural spectacles of northern India at least 
sinoe the days of Fergusson and Sir William 
Sleeman. This guidebook to the deserted 
capital is written by a scholar better known 
for his researches into the history of the Muslim 
religious life of the subcontinent, but the 
architectural descriptions are sophisticated and 
in general adequate, the work having been 
conducted under the powerful patronage of a 
scholar formerly equally ooncerned with 
Indo-Muslim history. In his acknowledge- 
ments Dr. Rizvi states, ‘ Professor S. Nurul 
Hasan, Minister of Education of the Govern- 
ment of India, late Professor of History at 
the Aligarh Muslim University and formerly 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, asked me 
to write this short book and put the services 
of the Archaeological Survey of India at my 
disposal. Many of his suggestion about the 
topography and history of the Haram Sar& 
and the oourtyard of the great Mosque, the 
fruit of his scholarship and familiarity with 
the site, proved on investigation to be correot ? 
(p. х). The present amall volume therefore 
represents the views as to the funotions of 
the buildings of two Muslim historians very 
familier with the details of the court life of 
Akbar’s reign. It has, of course, long been 
recognized that the fanciful traditional names 
given to many of the buildings are likely to 
be false (see for instance Keene’s Handbook 
for visitors to Agra and its neighbourhood, 
seventh ed., Caloutta 1909, 240, on * the house 
of Birbal °). Most of Nural Hasan’s and Risvi’s 

ions regarding the function of indi- 
vidual buildings are acceptable, as is the 
concept of * & fully planned palace complex’ 
(р. 22). 

A future edition would profit from a larger 
and more detailed over-all plan; on that 
facing page 1 the early ‘ Stonecutters' Mosque ' 
with the cell of Shaykh Salim Chishti is not 
marked. It has recently been suggested, 
plausibly in view of the circumstances of its 
founding, that this was a point in the axis on 
which the city and palace-complex were laid 
out. 

\ SIMON DIGBY 


J. M. Е. Conprer: Historique et 
statistique de Karikal. Texte rédigé en 
1825. Présentation par François Gros. 
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Vol. т. (Publications de l’Institut 
Français d'Indologie No. 44) [i], 
xvii, 407 pp. Pondichéry: Institut 
Français d'Indologie, 1971. 


For the social history of French oolonial 
India, this is a fascinating and detailed study 
of what was, after all, one of the smaller 
territories, Karikal. The period covered is 
from its acquisition by the French in 1739 up 
to the end of 1824. It provides an interesting 
accompaniment to fuller chronicles such as the 
diaries of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

The work opens with a historical survey 
(pp. 9-109), much of the rest consisting of 
detailed statistics as to areas under cultivation, 
rates of pay, and so on. 

Presentation is of a very high standard, and 
it is to be hoped that the French Institute in 
Pondichéry will publish further texts for the 
social history of this period in South Indis. 


J. Е. MARB 


ALEXIS RyGALOFF: (Grammaire élémen- 
taire du chinois. (Collection SUP. Le 


Linguiste, 14.) 261 pp. [Paris]: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 
1973. 


The word ‘ elementary’ in the title of this 
book should be understood as ‘ of the elements’, 
not as rudimentary or superficial. It is in a 
profound sense a reasoned grammar, based 
on в definite theory of linguistios, for which 
the author has evolved a desoription of the 
modern Chinese language such that the various 
parts are seen to look together. It is therefore 
a grammar to be read through, not for quick 
reference. Unlike most ‘ elementary ’ Chinese 
grammars, it does not dismember the syntac- 
tical skeleton of the language and proceed to 
number the bones, but for preference takes 
situations and looks at what can be said in 
them and what is excluded, by this means 
uncovering the substructure and identifying 
transformations. The resulting analysis is 
original and challenging. Despite the author’s 
hope expressed in the foreword, it is doubtful 
if it could hold many readers who know nothing 
of Chinese or of linguistics. As well as the 
book’s design being convoluted, Rygaloff tends 
to write in very long sentences punotuated by 
brackets and dashes; persistence is therefore 
required, but persistence will be rewarded. 


DEP. 


Frangoisz AUBIN (ed.): Études Song 
in memoriam Etienne Balazs. Sér. rr. 


, 
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Civilisation, 1. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Études—Sorbonne. Sixième 
Section: Sciences Économiques et 
Sociales.) 92 pp. [Paris, La Haye]: 
Mouton & Co., [1973]. Fr. 24. 


A short notice of the first series of Études 
Song appeared in BSOAS, xxxvi, 1, 1973, 
211-12. The first fascioule of the second series, 
entitled Oftvilisation, has now appeared, in 
similar format and likewise under the editor- 
ship of Mme. Aubin. This series is to contain 
15 articles, and Mme. Aubin devotes her 
introduction to a brief presentation of their 
contenta. The first fascioule contains three 
articles: Jean Chesneaux, ‘De la modernité 
du Shui-hu-chuan’, а discussion of the in- 
fluenoe of the famous novel upon Chinese rebel 
movements in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries; James T. C. Liu, ‘The Sung 
emperors and the Ming-t‘ang or Hall of 
Enlightenment’; and Wing-tait Chan, ‘Chu 
Нав completion of Neo-Confucianiam '. Ten 
themes in this series are to be represented by 
one or at most two articles each, so that, as 
with the earlier series, the impression is that 
of & humber of isolated assaults upon the 
subject, the civilization of China under the 
Ming, rather than of a co-ordinated campaign. 


C. R. B. 
WOLFGANG Baver: Das Bild in der 
Weissage-Literatur Chinas: pro- 


phetische Texte im politischen Leben 
vom Buch der Wandlung bis zu Mao 
Tse Tung. (Welt der Bilder, rv.) 
74 pp. München: Heinz Moos Verlag, 
[1973]. DM 18. 


Professor Bauer has touched on the nature 
and significance of the handbook of prophecy 
known as the T'ui-pei-l‘u in some of his 
earlier work, and has dealt with the history of 
the text in an article in Oriens Hatremus, 1973, 
7-28. The present monograph oonsists of an 
introduction followed by facsimile repro- 
ductions, some in colour, of the 67 entries, 
or ‘ Stationen ' as Bauer calla them, contained 
in an early manuscript version of the text, 
Each entry consiste of a picture, together with 
в caption and a rebus-like poem. The meaning 
of such а poem oan only, if at all, be recovered 
through a curious process of pictorial, phonetic, 
and semantic ‘analysis’ of some of the 
characters used, The resulting elements ore 


` then to be read in a way which produces the 


punning sense. Picture and poem taken 
together then refer to, or comment on, in a 
more or less imprecise way, some political or 
soolal situation or problem. 
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Books of prophecy have a much more general 
range of application than simple books of 
fortune-telling which concern only individuals 
and their concrete problems, They may be 
used to explain or foretell changes of great 
moment in the political life of the state and 
people. As a result they aroused tho distrust 
of the authorities and were on occasions pro- 
scribed, and today are extremely rare. Never- 
theless, Bauer has managed to locate 17 
versions, which he has arranged in four stages 
of development of the text, listed as A, B, C, 
and D. The earliest surviving versions are 
not dated, but internal evidenco shows that 
they cannot have antedated the Manchn 
dynasty. Legend, however, traces the origin 
of the book itself back to the T'ang dynasty: 
In its different stages the book appears in very 
different forms. The number of entries is not 
constant, varying from 67 to 48: 60, a number 
which can be associated with the familar 
cyole, seems to have been the most popular 
number after stage À. Many of the entries 
themselves are not identical as between one 
text-version and another. Thus, though the 
book is identifiable by its title and general 
&ppearance through the last two or three 
centuries, its contents have been adapted to 
suit the political and human situation at the 
time of any particular edition. 

In his introduction Bauer discusses the 
history and nature of books of prophecy in 
general and of the 7"4i-pei-i'u in partioular, 
and shows how the entries are to be read and 
how they may be' interpreted. Handbooks of 
propheoy, such as this, are of some importance 
because, in spite of official suppression, they 
have survived for generation after generation 
among the ordinary people of China. As Bauer 
says, they were an irrational but nevertheless 
very real political medium, which accompanied 
China underground through more than 2000 
years of her history, and which influenced 
her fate to a high degree precisely at crosronds 
in her development. 

0. в. B. 


CORNELIA TOPELMANN (ir): Shan-ko, 
von Feng Meng-lung: eine Volkslieder- 
sammlung aus der Ming-Zeit. (Mün- 
chener Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 9.) 
[vii], 491 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1973. DM 32. 


This work, which was accepted as a Ph.D. 
thesis at the University of Munich in 1972, 
is a study of the collection of folk songs 
Shan-ko, edited by the famous Ming writer 
Feng Meng-lung. It is divided into two ssc- 
tions: the analysis of the work from various 
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aspects, and a complete translation with 
annotation, 

The introduotion is followed by an eesay 
on the editor and his work in prose and verse, 
on the compilation, publication, and tradition 
of the Shan-ko collection, and on the editor's 
relationship with a singing girl of his time 
which has a bearing on the work. There follow 
chapters on this particular type of folk-song, 
on stylistic and grammatical peculiarities, on 
the various forms of song employed, on the 
motifs used, on the use of symbols and punning, 
on the use of stereotype lines, and finally on 
the modern Shan-ko. 

The name of Shan-ko ‘ Mountain songs’ 
could be misleading for the great majority 
of the songs in this collection are from Feng 
Meng-lung’s home oounty of Su-chou, with a 
background of & population living on boats, 
such as fishermen and singing girls, and they 
deal predominantly with erotic themes. They 
show 4 lively imagination and a varied sym- 
bolism not at all bound by the ordinary con- 
ventions of Chinese erotio literature. The 
publication of the whole oollection, which 
makes available one more genre of popular 
literature to the Weatern reader, is a welcome 
addition to the corpus of Chinese literature in 
translation. 

* GEORGE WEYS 


MANFRED PonkERT: Die theoretischen 
Grundlagen. der chinesischen. Medizin : 
das Entsprechungssystem. (Münchener 
Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 5.) [v], 
322 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1973. DM 80. 

Paur ULRICH Uwsogurp: Die Praxis 
des traditionellen chinesischen Heil- 
systems, unter Einschluss der Pharmazie 
dargestellt an der heutsgen Situation auf 
Tawwan. (Münchener Ostasiatische 
Studien, Bd. 8.) ix, 182 pp., 24 plates. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1973. DM 76. 


These two works on Chineee medicine com- 
plement each other. The first is a study of 
the theoretioal system which underlies Chinese 
medicine, based on Chinese sources from the 
Huang-ti nei-ching and its commentaries and 
other relevant Chinese literature. The first 
chapter is given over to an exposition of the 
system of Yin and Yang and the Wu-hsing, 
as it is applied in the theory of Chinese 
medicine. The second deals with the system 
of Wu-ylin liu-ch‘i, according to which the 
maocrooosmos in 1ts manifestations of seasons, 


climate, calendar, and time is intimately con- ` 


nected with and influences the state of the 
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human body. The third and fourth chapters 
deal with the funotions of the bodily organs 
and the theories of the pulse and of the sensitive 
pointe on the body, as used in acupuncture 
and шоха cauterization. Technical terms have 
been systematically latinized, which should. 
make this book more accessible to readers 
without a knowledge of Chinese and provide 
в baste vocabulary for future work. There is 
a bibliography and several indexes: in 
German, in Latin, of quotations, of Chinese 
technical terms in romanized form arranged 
alphabetically and in Chinese characters 
according to radicals. 

The second work is a study of Chinese 
traditional medicine as practised in present 
Taiwan. It begins with an outline of the his- 
torical background: the practice of medicine 
in imperial China and during the Japanese 
occupation of the island. There are chapters 
on the present practice of traditional doctors 
and its relation to theory, on the nature of 
traditional type pharmacies, on the influence of 
Western medicine on the traditional type and 
vice versa, and on the attitudes of the popula- 
tion towards the existence of two systems of 
medicine. The material was collected during a 
one-year stay in 1969-70 when 105 successful 
interviews with practising doctors and pharma- 
cists were carried out. 

There are summaries, in German and Eng- 
lish, and several appendixes: on the prepara- 
tion of drugs taken from a work of Ming date; 
criticism of the practice of Chinese medicine 
taken from works from earlier centuries, 
starting with Sung times; a selection of 
paragraphs from laws concerning the examina- 
tion of traditional doctors; a table showing 
the development of the numbers of doctors of 
traditional and Western style in Taipei from 
1946 to 1970; and selections from answers to 
questionnaires. There is a bibliography and a 
list of Chinese terms in characters. 

a. w. 


Epwarp V. Gunrck: Peter Parker and 
the opening of China. (Harvard 
Studies in American-East Asian Re- 
lations, 3.) xv, 282 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1978. $12, £T. 


The renewal of direct relations between 
China and the United States and the Vietnam 
ordeal have both, in differont ways, stimulated 
interest in the history of relations between 
America and Asia. One result of this is a new 
series Of books: ‘Harvard Studies in 
American—East Asian Relations’. This is the 
third volume in the series, and a very beauti- 
fully produced book it is. Its author, Edward 
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V. Gulick, analyses the career of Peter Parker, 


a pioneer medical missionary. The career was 
an interesting one, and in the course of recount- 
ing it, the author throws light on the history 
of the Protestant missions, the impact of 
Western medicine in China,- the ‘Canton 
System ', and the early development of Sino- 
American relations. 

Parker's career is also fascinating as a human 
story; for the author unfolds the way in 
which the young idealistio missionary was 
ultimately dráwn from his missionary and 
medical labours into the pursuit of money, 
power, and fame. Parker was born in New 
England into a rural, Calvinist family. Edu- 
cated at Amhurst and Yale, Parker was 
called to the ministry at an early age, and in 


` 1831 he decided that his future lay ав a medical 


missionary in Chine. His medical work is 
described in interesting detail but ultimately, 
his involvement in Sino—American relations 
led to а severing of his missionary links. 
Parker served the Caleb-Cushing mission of 
1844; was Chargé to the American Legation ; 
end finally, in 1858, he became Amerioan 
Commissioner. As Chargé, Parker recom- 
mended a penalty of execution to the Chinese 
authorities in relation to a case of mutiny on 
board a coolie transportation ship. Later, as 
Commissioner, Parker was involved in plans 
to seize Formosa and in warship action which 
he desorbed as: ‘ the first blow that has ever 
been struck by our navy in China, and it has 
been done in а manner calonlated to secure 
for it an important prestige in the mind of 
this haughty government’. Shortly afterwards 


° Parker retired to Washington where he lived 


in comfort on the $30,000 savings from his 
China career. All in all, an energetic, able, 
self-confident, self-righteous, and rather grasp- 
ing individual. A characteristio produot of his 
environment, Parker’s medical missionary and 
diplomatic career constituted a package that 
was at once a comfort, a challenge, and an 
affront to those sectors of nineteenth-century 
Chinese society with whom he came in contact. 
The author has performod a useful scholarly 
Service by drawing its details to our attention. 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


LEONARD C. Pronxo: Guide to Japanese 
drama. (The Asian Literature Biblio- 
graphy Series.) [vii], 125 pp. Boston, 
Mass.: G. К. Hall and Co., 1973. 


$9.50. 
This is a very useful piece of work, being & 


Collection of notices of virtually every book 


written in English on the Japanese theatre, 
and a list of recommended articles from 
scholarly journals. The notices are all informa- 
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tive, if sometimes uncritical, and form an 
annotated biliography to which is added an 
introduction summarizing the history of 
Japanese drama, and also a list of work in 
progress. The main omissions appear to be 
в fow translations of modern plays, such as 
some of Kikuchi Kan, and although, if one 
cannot manage Japanese, one can do quite 
well by reading only books in English, there 
are also some indispensable ones in French 
and German. 
о. J. D. 


Karat HUTTERER: An archaeological 
picture of a pre-Spanish Cebuano 
community. (San Carlos Publications. 
Series A. Humanities, No. 9.) viii, 
104 pp. Cebu City, Philippines: 
University of San Carlos, 1973. 
(Available from Cellar Book Shop, 
Detroit.) 


In 1967, a sharp-eyed passer by saw pieces 
of glazed pottery being thrown out of trenches 
dug by the telephone company in the centre 
of Cebu City, Philippines. The local Univer- 
sity undertook a series of rescue excavations 
directed by Mrs. Rosa Tenazas, two of which 
are reported in this small booklet. 

Traces of occupation and 12 burials were 
found relating to a sea-shore trading oom- 
munity pre-dating the Spanish occupation of 
Cebu in 1565. The location is of particular 
interest in so far as it may have been the site 
of the village visited by Magellan in 1521 and 
settled some 40 years later by the conquistador 
Legazpi. But little was found which could be 
directly related to the Spanish settlement. 

Three cultural horizons were recognized, the 
first and last marked by burials only, and 
Horizon IL by nine burials and settlement 
débris. The absence of imported glazed cern- 
mies in Honzon I leads Hutterer to place ıt 
before the late tenth oentury A.D. when Sung 
ceramios reached the Philippines in large 
quantities. But burial B 2 of this phase was 
furnished with an iron dagger and gold and 
carnelian beads, во it is still clearly Iron Age 
in date. Horizon П was.rioh in evidence for 
subsistence, manufacturing, and trade includ- 
ing 18 unbroken vessels and over 6,000 sherds 
of glazed porcelain and stoneware from China, 
Vietnam and Thailand, as well as much local 
earthenware and some imported pieces, perhaps 
from Malays or south Thailand. On the basis 
of the imported ceramics, Horizon II could be 
sub-divided into two phases: tho first with 
monochrome Chinese, Sukhothai, and Sawan- 
Khalok wares of late thirteenth to early four- 
teenth century date, and tbe second with 
blue-and-white and later Siamese wares of the 
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fourteanth-fifteenth centuries A.D. Horizon 
III was represented by two burials only, 
distinguished by a new burial rite including 
interment in a plank-built coffin and fewer 
gave goods. To the reviewer this suggests 
Christian and Spanish influence, but the 
excavator does not raise the issue. 

This report is clearly aimed at two audi- 
ences, professional archaeologists with an 
interest in South-East Asia, and the educated 
members of a young nation which, in the 
author’s words, is ‘eagerly demanding well- 
reasoned and scientifically sound information 
of ite ancient history’ at œ time when ite 
archaeological sites are threatened by total 
destruction as a result of the booming antique 
market. The author must be congratulated 
on the masterly way he haa satisfied these 
two requirements within such a short report. 
Abundant and accurate detail is provided for 
the professional, while the archaeological data 
and historical and traditional sources are 
briefly synthesized to provide в clear picture 
of pre-oolonial Cebuano life. Furthermore, the 
book is well written, with clear illustrations 
and exceptional photographs considering ite 
economical offset production. 

т. 0. GLOVER 


GARRETT AND Bronwen  SOLYOM: 
Textiles of the Indonesian archipelago. 
(Asian Studies at Hawaii, No. 10.) 
xii, 61 pp., 32 plates. [Honolulu]: 
University Press of Hawaii, [1973]. $8. 


This book is a record of an exhibition of 
Indonesian textiles which was held at the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts in 1973. It contains 
photographs, mostly in colour, of over two- 
thirds of the 60 pieces of cloth which formed 
the exhibition. There are descriptions of all 
the exhibits, and notes on tho manufacture 
&nd use of textiles in the areas from which 
they came: Bali, Borneo, Celebes, Flores, Roti, 
Sawu, Sumatra, Sumba, and Timor. (Javanese 
batik was omitted because it had already 
received considerable attention elsewhere.) 
Another section contains a more general 
discussion on Indonesian textiles—their uses, 
the materials, techniques, styles, and motifs 
employed, their connexions with women, 
their magical and religious significance, and 
the foreign influences which have affeoted 
them. A useful feature of the book is ite 
bibliography of some 50 more recent books 
and articles on Indonesian textiles. 

N. G. PHILLIPS 


8. A. Worm: Languages of Australia 
and Tasmania. (Janua Linguarum. 
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Series Critica, 1.) 208 pp. The Hague, 
Paris: Mouton, 1972. Guilders 28. 


Of more than 200 surviving Australian 
aboriginal languages, the most widely used 
has 4,000 speakers. Much of the research done 
into them remains, like Strehlow’s 80,000-item 
Aranda dictionary, in manuscript, with only 
short summaries or extracts available in print. 
The literature is now growing rapidly; never- 
theless, the entries in Dr. Wurm's bibliography 
are outnumbered nearly seven to one by those 
in his index of languages and linguistic group- 
ings. His authoritative, concise account of the 
current state of knowledge is therefore both 
valuable and weloome. 

The Australian languages are now held to 
constitute one phylum (with the exception of 
the extinot languages of Tasmania, dealt with 
in а short chapter at the end). А large part— 
more than one-third—of the book is perforce 
devoted to discussing their general character. 
istics, before the principles of their olassifica- 
tion and their individual peculiarities are 
introduced. As with Amerindian languages, 
homogeneity of structural patterns acoom- 
panies a low percentage of shared cognates. 
Australianists invoke the concept of ‘ family- 
like languages ’, extended dialect chains with 
as little as 45 per cent of vocabulary shared 
between their extremities, and correspondingly 
‘phyle language families’; in the olassifi- 
cation one-language groups are numerous and 
one-language families not unknown. Millennia- 
long isolation from  extraphylio contacte 
acoounts, we are told, for a phonological 
conservatism ‘unparalleled anywhere else in 
the world’ (p. 159); only in a small north- 
eastern area does an aberrant phonological 
type reflect past intercourse with New Guinea. 
Striking is a distinction between interdental 
(ie. lamino-dental), dental or alveolar, and 
retroflex stops and nasals whioh is found in 
many languages; but a voiced/voiceless 
opposition in stops is rare, and fricatives 
barely occur, outside the north-east. 

The lexical differentiation slready men- 
tioned is reflected in the limited compass of 
the ‘Common Australian’ vocabulary re- 
constructed by Capell, some 50 protoforms of 
free morphemes. The degree to which this 
vocabulary is found in partioular languages 
is largely correlated with the presence or 
absence of certain grammatical features. It is 
not identified with proto-Australian as such, 
but ite spread is attributed to a secondary 
migration from the north-west c. 3000 B.o., 
for which there is archaeological evidence in , 
the distribution of hafted axes. The same 
migration may account for one out of 26 
known families, Pamanyungan, occupying 
seven-eighths of the total area, and for the 
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discontinuity of Arandio with related languages 
in the Cape York peninsula. 

Few readers of this journal are likely to 
have direot experienoe of Australian languagee ; 
they are in the more need of reliable inform- 
ation about them, usefully presented. Wurm's 
volume meets that requirement and gives 
Janua Linguarum's new sub-series an aus- 


picious launching. 
" Н.І. SHORTO 


8. О. Bropaxu (ed.): Sources of Yoruba 
history. (Oxford Studies in African 
Affairs.) xi, 268 pp., 4 plates. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1973. £3.50. 


The Yoruba Historical Research Scheme 
was launched in 1956, and 17 years later 
Saburi Biobaku, with Robin Law, has brought 
out a collection of 13 essays on aspects of 
Yoruba historical source material. In some 
ways Yoruba history has become quite well 
known in the interim, as scholars like Jacob 
Ajayi, Robert Smith, Peter Morton- Williams, 
Peter Lloyd, and a host of lesser-known local 
historians have followed in the steps of the 
great Johnson. Along the way they have 
produced a plethora of articles on individual 
aspects of Yoruba society, and this book 
continues in the jigsaw tradition of presenting 
disparate pieces of knowledge. We thérefore 
still have no ground-plan of Yoruba history 
which is more comprehensive than Smith's 
Kingdoms of ihe Yoruba, although the editor 
of this source book does promise two com- 
panion volumes whioh will contain the sub- 
stance of the matter. First off the mark, as 
usual, is Frank Willett who presents the state 
of Yoruba archaeology as of about 1967. 
Then, as now, archaeology was unfortunately 
confined very largely to Ife, although Ekpo 
Eyo haa recently made finds elsewhere. Robin 
Law's two short chapters give a flavour of 
Yoruba historical documents and traditions 
and whet the appetite for more. There follow 
chapters on Ifa divination, oriki praise-songs, 
proverbs, ceremonies, and, best of all, the 
visual arte. The most important section of 
the book, however, is at the end. Abiodun 
Adetugbo writes a linguistic chapter which, 
although highly theoretical and rather general 
does discuss the beginnings of Yoruba dialect 
comparison as a source of history. Robert 
Smith provides his useful view of warfare and 
weaponry, and even uses the rather scant 
evidence to speculate a little about the period 
before the nineteenth century civil wars. 
Finally the chapter to which students will 
most readily turn, is Peter Lloyd's analysis 
of political and social structure. According to 
a weloome footnote, this is a trailer for à full 
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new book in whioh Lloyd will point out that, 
beneath a growing cultural uniformity, Yoruba 
organization is very varied. This variety needs 
a great deal of historical explanation, and 
Lloyd provides a most lucid starting-point from 
which to investigate different origins, different 
cultural overlays, and above all different 
political experiments in the local Yoruba 
search for a stable balance between their 
active political chiefs and their cloistered and 
consecrated kings. 
DAVID BIRMINGHAM 


Dante, BIEBUYOK: Lega culture: art, 
initiation, and moral philosophy among 
a central African people. xxiii, 269 pp., 
front., 43 plates. Berkeley, eto.: 
University of California Press, [1973]. 
$20. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
£9.50.) 


The Lega, who live in the eastern part of 
the Zaire Republic, have produced some of 
the finest ivory carvings in Africa: in part- 
icular miniature statuettes of people and 
animals, anthropomorphic spoons, and small 
masks. The ownership of these carvings was 
the prerogative of high-ranking initiates of 
the bwami association, which—until it was 
prohibited by a Belgian decree in 1947— 
contained about 80% of all adult Lega males; 
there was algo a women’s branch. 

Daniel Biebuyok's field-work was done 
between 1951 and 1054. ' By the time of my 
research the bwami association and its members 
had been misunderstood, harassed and per- 
seouted for at least two-thirds of a century. 
The great ortists of the Lega tradition ... 
were dead long before the period of my research 

..' (р. 226). Equally, the best ivory pieces 
had begun to disappear into art collections 
in Europe and America, so that the people 
themselves were often reduced to using mass- 
produced substitutes in their ceremonies. 

The author has studied Lega culture in far 
greater depth than anyone before him. To 
support his interpretations, he collected a large 
store of oral literature, including more than 
7,000 aphorisms, and the book is rich in 
descriptions of the many bwami rites that he 
observed. This is one of the most detailed and 
convincing studies of an African society for 
whom art (in a functional sense) was a central 
preoccupation. 

GUY ATKINB 


ANNEMARIE SoHwzukGER-HEFEL and 
WILHELM STAUDE : Die Kurumba von 
Lurum: Monographie eines Volkes 
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aus Obervolia (Westafrska). 532 pp. 
63 plates. Wien: Verlag А. Schendl, 
[1972]. S 1,140. 


This immense volume on the Kurumba of 
Upper Volta is of the old Kulturkreis ethno- 
logical tradition. It has an excellently detailed 
contents list (and also a-good index) which 
enables the reader to refer to a specific item 
and to familiarize himself with preceding and 
following items without having to read more 
than a few pages ata time. For the true value 
of the book ів as a reference encyclopedia of 
the Kurumba. It 1s presumably not to be 
read from cover to cover. I did find some of 
the German technical descriptions hard to 
follow, with many words not in my diotionary. 

There are two main parte. The first deals 
with Kurumba cosmology, including myths of 
origin and creation heroes, and the interpre- 
tations of different versions. This part only 
takes up just over 100 pp. and the rest of the 
book’s: nearly 500 pp. are devoted to a de- 
scription of cultural elements and social and 
community organization. Topics covered 
include art forms, with particular emphasis 
on the meaning, composition, and styles of 
& range of masks. Some of the symbolic 
motifs depicted are very interesting. The 
layout and social composition of the village, 
homestead, and household are dealt with in 
turn and the kinds of granaries used are 
described, This leads on to & desoription of 
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the main patterns of daily life, with special 
attention given to rites of passage and points 
of the male amd female life cycles. A девогір- 
tion of Kurumba economy follows, including 
first land use and rights and then diet and 
nutrition. Clothing, ornamentation, weapons, 
and music, dance, and play make up the rest 
of the descriptions. Finally, there is additional 
material on tales from the Lurum area, а 
full ‘glossary of vernacular terms, footnotes, 
and a good collection of over 200 photographs. 

The mind boggles at how much it would 
now cost even in the short time since publioa- 
tion to produce a monograph of this detail, 
and size. There is no doubt that, as a mine 
of information and references, it has no equal 
for any other African peoples. It departs so . 
radioally from contemporary Anglo-American 
anthropology in ite enoyolopedio nature that 
the plethora of material may bewilder and deter 
many potential readers, who may prefer the 
less detailed but invaluable African ethno- 
graphio surveys conducted by the International 
African Institute. It does not seem likely that 
the huge costs involved will in future permit 
publication of works on this scale and scope. 
But, as these are important source materials 
on cultures rapidly in change, those ethnolo- 
giste inclined to produce works of this kind 
should not be discouraged from producing 
them in at least roneo form. 


DAVID PARKIN 
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Delhi, etc. : Motilal Banarsidass, 1972. Rs. 40. 

HERBERT H. WERLIN: Governing an African ойу: a study of Nairobi. ix, 308 pp. 
New York and London: Africana Publishing Co., 1974. $22.50. 

ENDYMION WinxissON: The history of imperial China: a research guide. (Harvard 
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Research Center, Harvard University, 1973. (Distributed by Harvard University 
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(Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 26.) [xi], 559 pp. Freiburg in Breisgau: 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1974. 
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3. P. Lévy: Buddhism: a “Mystery Religion » 8 (1957) . ; 0.p. 
4. H. H. Rowley: Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and 
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Т. W.Clark: Introduction to Nepali (1963) . new edition in preparation. 

V. Minorsky : A History of Sharvin and Darband in the 10th- 
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F. J. Daniels (ed.): Selections from Japanese Literature 
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А. C. Graham : Two Chinese Philosophers (1958) 

Yin C. Liu: Fifty Chinese Stories (1960) 
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K. P. K. Whitaker: 1200 Chinese Basic Орадан for 
Students of Cantonese (1953) . 

К.Р. К. Whitaker : Structure Drill in Cantonese (1954) 
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Principles of Egyptian Art 


Heinrich Schäfer 

Edited by Emma Brunner-Traut 
Translated and edited by John Baines 
With a foreword by E. H. Gombrich 


s is t En translation of one of the most important 
works of Egyptology; it is also of significance to art historians, 
aestheticians, and psychologists working in related fields. In it Schafer 
analysed and elucidated the representational conventions of Egyptian 
two-dimensional art, and showed that the aim of Egyptian artists was to 
depict an object as it is, and not as it appears to be. Illustrated £10 


Studies in Social Anthropology 


Essays in Memory of E. E. Evans-Pritchard 
by his former Oxford Colleagues 
Edited by J. H. M. Beattie and R. G. Lienhardt 


The contributors to this volume al! taught as members of the Institute of 
Social Anthropology at Oxford during the twenty-four years of 

Professor Evans-Pritchard's professorship there. They are H. Meinbard, 
J. H. M. Beattie, M. N. Srivanas, K. O. L. Burridge, P. A. Lienhardt, 

M. Fortes, P. J. Bohannan, J. С. pen R. G. Lienhardt, R. К. Jain, 
D. F. Pocock, A. B. Colson, L. Dumonc, M. Douglas, E. Ardener, and 
R. Needham. Illustrated £7 


Sindh and the Races that 
Inhabit the Valley of the Indus 


Richard F. Burton 


With a new introduction by H. T. Lambrick 
This is a conspectus, by one of England s greatest orientalists, of the 


nineteenth century shortly after being brought under British rule. Burton 
comments on the languages spoken in the province; summarizes Sindhi 
legends, poetry, and popular folk-tales; gives his views on systems of 
education, past and future; and describes the beliefs, ceremonies, customs, 
and way of life of every class of the people. £5.25 Oxford in Asia 
Historical Reprints 


The Court and Camp of 
Runjeet Singh 

W. G. Osborne 

With an introduction by Khushwant Singh 




















Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints from Pakistan 





Oxford University Press 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS ON INDOLOGY 


Rs. 

A Concise History of Classical Sanskrit Literature— 

Gaurinath Sastri 25.00 
A Sanskrit Grammar for Students—Arthur A. Macdonell 20.00 
Advaita of Sankara : A Reappraisal— (Impact of Buddhism 

and Sankhya on Sankara’s Thought) —S. С. Mudgal 40.00 
Ancient India-R. C, Majumdar (Cloth Bound) 38. 00 (Paper Back) 2. 00 
Bhavabhuu—V. V. Mirashi 5.00 
The Buddha’s Law Among the Birds—Edward Conze 15, 00 
*Buddhist Monks & Monasteries of India—Sukumar Dutt 90.00 
*The Central Philosophy of Buddhism—T. R. V. Muriy 70. o 
*The Concept of Sraddha—K. L. Seshgiri Rao 20.0 
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THE POSITION AND POWER OF THE MAMLUK SULTAN 


By P. M. Horr 


I could not say much of the Mamalucs, of whom I know no author that has 
written in particular: neither did they deserve that any should. For they were 
a base sort of people, а Colluvies of slaves, the scum of all the East, who, having 
treacherously destroyed the Jobidae, their Masters, reigned in their stead; and 
bating that they finished the expulsion of the Western Christians out of the East 
(where they barbarously destroyed Tripoli, and Antioch, and several other Cities) 
they scarce did anything worthy to be recorded in History. 

Humphrey Prideaux (1722) 1 


The Mamlük state, as it was constituted after the defeat of the Mongols at 
‘Ayn Jälüt (658/1260) and the annexation of Muslim Syria, resembles both 
territorially and structurally the Ayyübid dominions which had preceded it. 
There were, however, important differences. Under the Ayyübids the territories 
had been partitioned among members of the ruling clan ; at any given time (at 
least after the death of Saladin) the territorial settlement was unstable, although 
a series of Ayyübid rulers whose power was based in Egypt—first al-‘Adil Sayf 
al-Din, then al-Kämil, lastly al-Salih Ayyüb—exercised a somewhat pre- 
carious paramountcy over their kinsmen in Syria. By contrast the Mamlük 
state was one and indivisible; no part of it (with one or two temporary and 
insignificant exceptions) was granted away in appanage; no rival ruler 
succeeded in establishing himself in the territories of the Mamlük sultan. 

The Mamlük dominions are usually termed in the contemporary sources 
al-diyàr al-Misriyya wa "l-mamálsk al-Shämiyya ‘the Egyptian territories and 
the Syrian provinces’, a distinction which may imply a technical difference 
between the Egyptian and the Syrian constituents of the state, or may be 
merely an affectation of rhetoric. Throughout the state the sultan's power was 
delegated to provincial officials, each of whom bore the title n@’1b al-saljana 
* deputy of the sultanate ', but who were not of equal standing. Highest among 
them was the vicegerent in Egypt, followed by the governor of Damascus, then 
by him of Aleppo, then of Tripoli, Hamah, Safad, and al-Karak. All these 
governors were normally Mamlüks, although Ayyübid princes were permitted 
to linger on at al-Karak and Hims until 661-2/1263, and even longer at Hamah. 
There in 710/1310, after more than a decade of rule by Mamlük governors, the 
sultan al-Näsir Muhammad b. Qaläwün granted the province to an Ayyübid 
prince, al-Mu'ayyad Isma‘il, better known as Abū 'l-Fidà' the chronicler. He 
succeeded in retaining the confidence of al-Näsir Muhammad, who in 720/1320 
granted him the insignia and title of sultan, which in due course were inherited 
by his son. This signified little: it was a mark of personal favour, not an ex- 
periment in indirect rule. In 742/1341, after al-Näsir Mubammad's death, the 
son of Abū 'l-Fida' lost his sultanate and was given a command of a Thousand 


1 Anon., The life of the Reverend Humphrey Prideauz, D.D., Dean of Norwich, London, 
1748, 268-9. 
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(the highest military rank) in Damascus, while Hamäh passed again and 
permanently under à Mamlük governor. 

The Mamlük sultan was in an obvious sense the successor to the Ayyübid 
rulers of Egypt and Syria. Three of the early Mamlük sultans, al-Mu‘izz Aybak 
(648-55/1250-7), al-Zähir Baybars (658-76/1260-77), and al-Mansür Qalàwün 
(678-89/1279-90), whose combined reigns cover 34 of the first 40 years of the 
régime, had been members of the Mamlük household of al-Salih Ayyüb, the last 
effective Ayyübid sultan in Egypt. The Mamlük rulers necessarily derived-from | 
their predecessors concepts of their office, as well as of the administrative 
structure of the state over which they ruled. 

The nature of the Mamlük sultan’s position is indicated by a series of 
observances at the time of his accession. The beginning of al-Mu'izz Aybak's 
reign is described by al-Maqrizi in these words: 

‘The amirs and the Bahriyya assembled for counsel, and they agreed to 

install the amir 'Izz al-Din [Aybak], the commander of the guard, in the 

sultanate. They gave him the title of al-Malik al-Mu'izz. ... They caused 
him to ride on Saturday at the end of Rabi‘ II. The amirs in turn bore the 
saddle-cover [al-ghäshiya] before him to the Citadel, and they sat at the 
banquet with him ’.? 

Ibn Taghribirdi gives a slightly different series of events: 

* They [sc. the amirs] swore allegiance to him [baya thu], made him sultan, 

and seated him upon the bench of kingship [dast al-mulk]. . .. The saddle- 

cover was borne before him, and he rode with the insignia of the sultanate. ` 

The first who bore the saddle-cover before him was the amir Husäm al-Din 

b. Abi ‘Ali, then the great amirs took it in turn, one after another. He was 

mentioned in the khutba, and proclamation of his sultanate was made in 

Cairo and Old Cairo '.? 

Putting these two accounts together, we arrive at some such pattern of 
events as the following. 

(1) The election of the sultan by а group of Mamlüks—this is also mentioned 
by Ibn Taghribirdi before the passage translated above. 
(2) A series of events at the time of the election, viz. 

(a) the assumption by the sultan-elect of a malik-title ; 

(b) the taking of an oath of allegiance (bay‘a) by the electors ; 

(c) the enthronement of the sultan. 

(3) A state procession, the sultan riding, through the capital, with the saddle- . 
cover borne before the sultan by the amirs in turn. 

(4) An accession-banquet (sima). 

(5) The mention of the sultan’s name in the khutba. 

Some, but not necessarily all, of these observances are noted at the inauguration 

of subsequent sultans down to the last of them, al-Ashraf Татар Bay, who was 

installed when Selim the Grim had already occupied Syria. 


3 Al-MagrizI, al-Sulük, 1, pt. п, Cairo, 1950, 369. 
3 Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujäm al-zahira, vu, Cairo, n.d., 4-6. 
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Aybak was raised to the sultanate by a group which al-Maqrizi describes as 
consisting of ‘the amirs and the Bahriyya', ie. his khushdashiyya who had 
been members with him of the household of al-Salih Ayyüb. Election continued 
to be the most usual title to succession throughout the Mamlük period, although 
the procedure was never formalized, nor was the electoral body ever defined— 
no Golden Bull was ever promulgated in the Mamlük sultanate. It is therefore 
not surprising that the power to elect was on occasion arrogated to itself by а 
victorious faction, and was used to condone usurpation. Thus in 678/1279 
Qalàwün, with the agreement of the amirs and the khassakiyya (i.e. the Mamlüks 
of the palace) deposed the infant sultan al-‘Adil Salämish b. Baybars, and 
usurped the throne. In 696/1296 a faction of amirs overthrew al-‘Adil Kitbugha 
(who was himself a usurper), and installed their own leader, Lachin. A similar 
coup had been carried out in 693/1293 against al-Ashraf Khalil b. Qaläwün, 
who was murdered while hunting. On that occasion, however, the faction failed 
to take Cairo, and its leader (and sultan-elect) was himself put to death. 

Although the sultanate was usually elective, some of the stronger rulers 
ensured that their sons should succeed them on the throne. There were two 
procedures for accomplishing this. The first was the association of the son as 
joint (and nominal) sultan with his father. So in 662/1264 al-Zahir Baybars, 
apparently on the advice of the amirs, raised his son, al-Sa‘id Baraka Khan, to 
the sultanate. The same procedure was followed by al-Mansür Qalawin, first 
with respect to his son al-Salih ‘Ali, who predeceased him, then to al-Ashraf 
Khalil. The second device for ensuring an hereditary succession was the 
testamentary nomination of a son by a sultan when dying. Three days before 
his death in 741/1841, the great sultan al-Nàsir Muhammad b. Qalàwün, was 
persuaded by his senior amirs to nominate a воп as his successor. His choice fell 
on Ábü Bakr, who was enthroned as al-Malik al-Mansür on the day of his 
father's death. It may be noted that several years earlier, in 732/1331, al-Nàsir 
Muhammad had convoked the amirs, the judges, and the caliph to recognize 
another son, Ànük, as his heir, but had changed his mind at the last minute. 
Such hesitation to inaugurate a son, who might become a rival, 1s not surprising. 
Indeed, it seems that al-Ashraf Khalil’s status as joint sultan was technically 
defective, as his father repeatedly refused to validate the diploma of appoint- 
ment. The safer procedure of nomination in articulo mortis was also utilized by 
al-Zahir Barqüq, the first of the Circassian line of sultans, in 801/1399. On his 
deathbed, he convoked the caliph, the judges, the amirs, and the great officers 
to swear to the succession in turn of his three sons, Faraj, ‘Abd al-'Aziz, and 
Ibrahim. 

A cursory glance at the line of Turkish Mamlük sultans, who reigned from 
648/1250 to 184/1382 (with a brief sequel seven years later), would suggest that 
in this period the hereditary principle was more strongly entrenched than in 
fact 16 was. Al-Mu‘izz Aybak was succeeded by his son al-Mansür ‘Ali; al- 
Zahir Baybars by two sons, al-Sa‘id Baraka Khan and al-‘Adil Salàmish ; and 
al-Mansür Qalàwün by four generations of his direct descendants. In mere 
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longevity the Qalàwünid dynasty surpassed its Ayyübid predecessor. This 
appearance of dynasticism is, however, specious and misleading. Al-Mangür 
‘Ali b. Aybak was installed as a convenient figurehead—a device which was 
frequently to be employed in the following two and a half centuries. Al-Sa‘id 
Baraka Khän was, as we have seen, joint sultan with his father, but his brother 
and successor, al-‘Adil Salàmish, was installed at the behest of Qalàwün until the 
latter could usurp the throne. Of the long series of Qalàwünids, only al-Ashraf 
Khalil and al-Mansür Abü Bakr were designated by their fathers to succeed 
them; the other sultans of this house were nominees of the great amirs or even 
of a court faction. The long continuance of the Qaläwünids is hardly to be 
explained by any residual loyalty of the Mamlüks towards the family, but rather 
by the convenience of the nominal sultanate as a façade for the oligarchy of 
the amis. 

The appearance of dynasticism in the Turkish Mamlük period forms a 
contrast with the line of Circassian Mamlük sultans who reigned from 784/1382 
to 922/1617. Concerning them, Stanley Lane-Poole remarked in his 
Mohammadan dynasties, ‘As there are seldom more than two kings of a 
family ... a genealogical table is unnecessary ’.* His statement is formally 
correct, but it is unilluminating, since it disregards the fact that in this period 
the group within which the succession to the sultanate passed was not the 
blood-family but the household, composed of both the heirs of the body and the 
Mamlüks of the founder. А pedigree of the Circassian sultans constructed on 
this basis shows, first, that (with the brief and anomalous exception of the 
sultan-caliph al-Musta‘in in 816/1412) all the later sultans down to the Ottoman 
conquest were linked to al-Zähir Barqüq by natural or Mamlük affiilation ; 
secondly, that of the seven sons who succeeded their fathers in this period, only 
one, al-Näsir Faraj b. Barqüq, was an effective ruler, while none of them founded 
Mamlük households from which later sultans emerged ; thirdly, that the house- 
hold founded by al-Ashraf Qa'it Bay was in its turn & nursery of sultans, 
producing Qà'it Bày's son and his five Mamlük successors, who reigned until 
the coming of the Ottomans. Seen in this light, as a synthesis of members by 
blood and members by Mamlük recruitment, the succession inaugurated by 
Barqüq resembles the great neo-Mamlük households of Ottoman Egypt, in 
which, however, the natural descendants had a far stronger position vis-d-vis 
the Mamlüks. 

Thus in the Mamlük sultanate the concept of an hereditary monarchy 
failed to establish itself against & rival view of the state as a crowned republio, 
an oligarchy of magnates in which the throne would pass by election or usur- 
pation to one of the amtrs. Yet it should be observed that the competition for 
the sultanate was not open to all: it is simply not true to say, as does Wiet, 
* C'est un monde bien étrange que ce milieu des Mamlouks, qui, presque tous, 
croyaient ' porter dans leur giberne " le sceptre du sultanat'.5 It was only 


4 Stanley Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan dynasties, Paris, 1925, 83. 
5 Précis de l'histoire d' Égypte, 11, Lo Caire, 1932, 238. 
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from among the Royal Mamlüks, and indeed from a small inner circle of these, 
that the candidates for the sultanate emerged. 

To pass now to a consideration of the accession observances. The assumption 
of a malik-title is obviously derived from Ayyübid usage, which itself had 
Saljüqid precedents. But there was a significant difference. Among the 
Ayyübids, malik-titles were borne by members of the clan who were not 
actually rulers, as well as by the sultan and the ruling princes. This custom 
survived the end of Ayyübid domination—an Ayyübid who died in 727/1326-7, 
and whose highest rank had been that of an amir of а Hundred in Damascus, 
was styled al-Malik al-K&mil Among the Mamlüks, by contrast, a malik- 
title was hardly ever borne by anyone but the sultan himself. The only 
exception known to me before the Qaläwünids is the third son of al-Zühir 
Baybars, Khadir, who never reigned but was styled al-Malik al-Mas'üd. This 
was & courtesy-title, bestowed on him in 678/1280 by al-Mansür Qaläwün in 
respect of his appanage of al-Karak, perhaps because this had been an 
independent lordship under the Ayyübids.? Within his own family, Qaläwün 
seems to have reverted to the Ayyübid practice. In his treaty of 684/1285 with 
Leon III of Lesser Armenia, two sons are associated with him in the preamble, 
and they both have malik-titles, viz. al-Malik al-Salih ‘Ali and al-Malik al- 
Ashraf Khalil? It seems, further, that the title of al-Malik al-Näsir was 
conferred at birth on another son, Muhammad,’ the future sultan, who many 
years later similarly gave the title of al-Malik al-Muzaffar to his own new-born 
son Најјт.:9 One other anomaly is the style of al-Malik al-Amjad, given by 
Ibn Taghribirdi to Husayn, a son.of al-Näsir Muhammad who never reigned.!! 
Here the title may have been conferred retrospectively, since a son of Husayn 
did become sultan as al-Ashraf Sha ban. Apart from these Qaläwünids, there 
is one other exception in the Turkish Mamlük period: Anas, the son of the 
usurper al-‘Adil Kitbugha, is styled al-Malik al-Mujähid, although he did not 
come to the throne.!? The close connexion between accession and the assump- 
tion of a malik-title is borne out by the practice of unsuccessful usurpers, such 
as Sanjar al-Halabi (658/1260) and Sunqur al-Ashqar (678/1279), rebels 
against al-Zühir Baybars and al-Mansür Qalàwün respectively, and Baydara, 
the killer of al-Ashraf Khalil (693/1293). АП three took malik-titles.!? 

The oath taken by the amirs and others on the accession of a sultan might 

‚Бе either of two kinds: the oath of allegiance to the ruler as sovereign (bay‘a), 
or the sworn convenant to support him personally (halif, М). It is perhaps 


f Ibn al-Dawädäri, Kanz al-durar, уп, Cairo, 1973, 5; Ulrich Haarmann, Quellenstudten zur 
fruhen Mamlukenzeit, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1970, p. 229, n. 3. 

1 Nujüm, vix, 273. 

8 Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir, Tashrif al-ayyim, Cairo, 1961, 94-5. 

9 Tashrif, 110. 

19 Kanz al-durar, 1x, Cairo, 1960, 126. 

11 Nujüm, хт, 0. 

13 Nujüm, xx, 261. 

13 Nujüm, viz, 104, 204; уги, 19; of. Kanz al-durar, уп, Cairo, 1971, 348. 
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significant that, according to al-Magrizi, the oath taken to the puppet-sultan 
al-Mansür 'Ali b. Aybak was of the latter kind.14 The covenant might indeed bo 
of a mutual character between the new sultan and the amirs. There are two 
good examples of this, both arising out of & usurpation of the sultanate. The 
contemporary biographer of Baybars, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, describes how, when 
Baybars had killed al-Muzaffar Qutuz and sought recognition as sultan, 

* he said to some of the company of amirs, ‘ Take the covenant [shlsfi] ”. 

The atabak said to the sultan, “ Most of this company have been retired 

and have undergone hardship. Only let the sultan covenant with them 

[yahltf lahum] to be as munificent to them as he can, as soon as he can, 

and after that they will take the covenant [yahlifün] to the sultan ". ... 

The sultan took the covenant to them, and after that they took the cove- 

nant, and the Mamlüks [al-nàs] took the covenant until late afternoon '.!5 

À second example is taken from the coup d'état of 696/1296, when Lächin 
ousted his sultan and former colleague, al-‘Adil Kitbugha, and usurped the 
throne. His associates, however, imposed conditions upon him: that he was 
to be primus inter pares, that he was not to act on his sole discretion, and that 
he was not to give one of his own Mamlüks power over them. Then in the words 
of the contemporary chronicler, Baybars al-Dawädär al-Mangiri, ‘ Lachin 
repeated the covenant [al-halif] to them that he would not do so, and thereupon 
they covenanted with him [halafti lahw]’.16 

Another contemporary, Abi ’I-Fida’, gives a very similar, but independent, 
description of the incident, ending with the words :. 

* Làjin responded to them on this [i.e. the set of terms], and covenanted 

[halafa] with them upon it. Thereupon they covenanted with him and 

swore allegiance to him as sultan [halaft lahu wa-baya ühw bi "-saljana] '.? 
The distinction and the relation between the two oaths could hardly be shown 
more clearly. 

The ritual act which marked the inauguration of a new sultan was his 
enthronement. Its importance is indicated in the detailed account which Ibn 
‘Abd al-Zahir gives of the accession of Baybars, which took place in unsual 
circumstances, when the Mamlük army was returning to Egypt after the 
victory at ‘Ayn Jalit. After the killing of Qutuz, Baybars and his companions 
entered the royal pavilion with the atabak, and a discussion took place. In the 
end, the company recognized Baybars's claim to the sultanate, and at that 
point Baybars took his seat upon the royal cushion. Normally, of course, the 
enthronement was в formal act in the Citadel of Cairo. 

We come now to the state procession of the new sultan, during which he 
rode through Cairo to the Citadel, accompanied by the amirs (who are often 
described as going dismounted on this occasion), and preceded by the insignia 


14 Suldk, т, pt. п, wa-halafü lahu wa 'staMaf& al-‘askar. 

15 5. Е. Sadeque, Baybars the First of Egypt, Dacca, 1956, 17 (Arabio text). 
16 Cited in Nujüm, үш, 99. 

17 Tamil Abii 'I-FidA', al-Mukhtaşar fs akhbür al-bashar, Cairo, n.d., Iv, 34. 
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of the sultanate, among which the saddle-cover (al-ghäshiya) is particularly 
mentioned. In it we have an emblem of sovereignty derived directly from the 
Ayyübids and ultimately from Saljüqid usage. Al-Qalgashandi describes the 
ghashiya as 

‘a saddle-cover of leather, decorated with gold, so that the observer would 

take it to be made entirely of gold. It is borne before him [sc. the sultan] 

when riding in state processions for parades, festivals, etc. The rikabdäriyya 

carry it, the one who holds it up in his hands turning it to right and left. It 

is one of the particular insignia of this kingdom ’.18 
Becker, who discussed the ghàshiya in a short article over 60 years ago, saw 
in this an object of religious significance, intended primarily to cover the hands 
as a sign of submission. It із surely more appropriately regarded as a symbol of 
authority natural to rulers who originated as horse-riding warriors. If one seeks 
a Western analogy to the ghashtya, it is not the episcopal glove, as is suggested 
in Becker’s article, but the golden spurs borne before the sovereign in the 
English order of coronation.!* 

Not only the saddle-cover, but also its display in a state procession, had 
Ayyübid and even Saljüqid precedente. An instance from the Ayyübid period 
` was in 689/1193, when al-‘Adil Sayf al-Din, Saladin's brother, installed his 
nephew, al-‘Aziz ‘Uthmän, as sultan in Egypt, and ‘ he walked before him with 
the saddle-cover ', as Ibn Taghribirdi tells us. Again, when al-Salih Ayyüb was 
a claimant for the sultanate in 636/1238-9, the saddle-cover was borne before 
him in Damascus by his cousin.?? The two Ayyübid puppet-sultans of Hamäh, 
Abū 'l-Fidà' and his son, were by one of the ironies of history accorded the 
prerogative of the ghäshiya by their overlord, al-Nàgir Muhammad.?! 

As long as there was a caliph in Baghdad, a new sultan was formally con- 
firmed in office by him. At the time of Baybars’s accession there was, of course, 
no caliph, but interesting developments ensued when, a few months later, he 
received in Cairo a refugee ‘Abbasid prince whom, after due formalities, he 
installed as caliph with the title of al-Mustangir bi'llàh. To him he took the 
oath of allegiance (bay‘a) on 13 Rajab 659/13 June 1261. Al-Mustansir in turn 
invested the sultan with the rule over the Islamic lands and those which he 
would conquer from the infidels, ie. the Mongols and the Crusaders. The 
territories were specifically named in the diploma of investiture, which was 
publicly read on 4 Sha‘ban/4 July, as Egypt, Syria, Diyar Bakr, the Hijaz, the 
Yemen, and the lands of the Euphrates, together with any new conquests. A 
similar procedure was followed at the installation of the second ‘Abbasid caliph 
in Cairo, al-Häkim bi-amr ШАҺ, in Muharram 661/November 1262.33 There- 


18 Al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a‘shd, Cairo, n.d., 1v, 7. 

1 C, H. Becker, ‘ Le “© Ghâshiya " comme embléme de la royauté ’, Centenario della nascita 
di Michele Amari, Palermo, 1910, 148-51. Cf. [E.] Quatremére, Histoire des sultans mamelouks 
de V Égypte, т, 1, Paris, 1897, p. 3, n. 7. 

50 Nujdsn, vr, 124, 306. 

31 Mukhiagar, IV, 87; Quatremère, op. at., n. 7 at p. 6. 

33 Sadeque, Baybars, 36-41, 61-3 (Arabio text). 
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after the caliph was technically indispensable at every accession to give formal 
authority to the new sultan. A good description is given by Ibn Taghribirdi 
of the procedure at the accession of al-Mansür Abū Bakr on 2 Muharram 742/18 
June 1341 : 
‘The judges went up [sc. to the Citadel] and the Caliph al-Hàkim bi-amr 
Шаһ Abū 'l-Abbüs Ahmad took his seat on the third step of the sultan's 
throne. He wore a green robe, and on his turban was a black covering with 
stripes of gold. Then the sultan came out into the hall by the secret door, 
according to custom. The caliph, the judges, and the seated amirs stood up 
for him, and he took his seat upon the first step, below the caliph. The caliph 
stood up and began the khutba ’. 
At the conclusion of the khutba, the caliph addressed the sultan saying, ‘I have 
delegated to you all the jurisdiction of the Muslims, and invested you with that 
wherewith I am invested in matters of the Faith”. Ibn Taghribirdi continues : 
* He sat down. Immediately a black robe was brought, and the caliph with 
his own hand robed the sultan. Then he girt him with an Arab sword, and 
the judge ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali b. Fadlalläh, the confidential secretary, read 
the caliph's diploma to the sultan in its entirety. He then presented it 
to the caliph, who signed it, followed by the signatures of the chief judges 
as witnesses. The banquet was then spread. They ate, and the court 
dispersed '.*3 
Returning to the delegation of powers by the Caliph al-Mustansir to al- 
Zàhir Baybars, one must emphasize that the listing of the territories conferred 
on the sultan, all of which he did not actually possess, was not simply rhetorical 
hyperbole. Their mention served two purposes, of which the first was to outline 
and publicize a programme of expansion, particularly into lands under Mongol 
domination. It is perhaps curious that there is no mention of al-Sawahil— 
the coastlands still under the rule of the Latin Kingdom and Antioch-Tripoli— 
but at that date the Mongols were a far greater danger than the Franks. The 
second purpose of the list is to represent Baybars as being not merely sultan of 
Egypt, or even (like his Ayyübid predecessors) of Egypt and Syria, but as the 
universal sultan of Islam. This claim may not have been entirely new. The 
chronicler Ibn al-Dawädäri, writing of events before his own time, and perhaps 
not writing advisedly, entitles al-Mansür ‘Ali b. Aybak sulfan al-Islam in 
657 /1258-9 (i.e. after the extinction of the caliphate in Baghdad), although in 
the previous year he merely styles him ‘ the lord of Egypt’ (sahib Misr). The 
same author gives the title also to Baybars’s immediate predecessor, al-Muzaffar 
Qutuz.°4 : 
Та sum, the accession observances in the early Mamlük period had tw: 
purposes: first, to stress the continuity of the Mamlük with the Ayyübid 
sultanate, and hence to manifest the sultan as the legitimate successor of the 
Ayyübids; secondly, in more general and traditional terms, to present the new 
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sultan as the lawful ruler. The element of continuity with the Ayyübids (and 
even with the Saljüqids) appears in the sultan's assumption of a malik-title, and 
in his state procession with the saddle-cover. These usages continued with the 
the momentum of established ritual long after the Mamlük sultanate had become 
firmly established and its origin in violent usurpation had lost significance. 
The administration of the bay‘a by the caliph, his act of recognition, and the 
mention of the sultan's name in the khutba were traditionally associated with 
the inauguration of & new Islamic ruler. 

À comparison of these observances with the rites which accompanied the 
accession of a medieval Christian king shows one great difference: there is no 
parallel in the Mamlük usages to the administration of unction, which from 
Carolingian times onwards had bestowed on some European rulers a sacral 
character. Sacral kingship did not, of course, begin with the anointing of Pippin 
the Short ; his long-haired Merovingian predecessors were descended from a sea- 
god, just as the kings of the West Saxons (and subsequently of the English) 
sprang from Woden. Such sanctity by blood-descent or by unction could not 
be acquired by rulers who were ez hypothesi slaves by origin and Muslims by 
religion. Are we then to conclude that there is no trace of sacral kingship in the 
Mamlük sultanate? On the contrary, there seems to be an aura of sacredness 
around certain individual sultans, although this apparently did not extend to 
their families, nor was it inherent in their office. Some evidence of this can be 
shown in regard to at least three sultans: al-Muzaffar Qutuz, al-Zahir Baybars, 
and al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qaliwin. 

To begin with Baybars. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 692/1292-3), whose panegyric 
of this sultan, al- Rawd al-zähir fī strat al-Malik al- Zahir, is one of the principal 
primary sources for the reign, at times suggests that Baybars was the object of 
a special divine providence. He recounts an adventure of the time when Baybars, 
not yet sultan, was in the service of al-Mughith ‘Umar, the Ayyübid lord of 
al-Karak, and, after defeat in battle, was travelling through the desert with three 
companions. When Baybars was about to perish of thirst, says the writer, God 
sent rain—and even a little straw for his horse. After Baybars’s usurpation of 
the throne, the divine assistance was unremitting. In Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s 
words, ‘Since God gave him the kingdom, no one imagined evil against him 
but God acquainted him with it ".*5 

Qutuz, in spite of his short reign, so swiftly terminated by Baybars after 
‘Ayn Jaliit, seems to have impressed his contemporaries as possessing a degree 
of sanctity. His tomb was a place of pilgrimage until Baybars ordered his 
exhumation and its demolition.*® A Maghribi diviner, we are told, prog- 
nosticated the reign of Qutuz and his defeat of the Mongols nearly 10 years 
before his accession. In another anecdote, a khushdash of Qutuz describes how, 
as a youth, the future sultan was assured by the Prophet in a dream that he 
would rule Egypt and defeat the Mongols. Ibn al-Dawadari, who transmits 
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these two stories, gives another version of the episode with the diviner, derived 
from his own Mamlük father. Ín this version, the diviner encounters three 
young Mamlüks, Qutuz, Baybars, and Baktüt al-Atabaki. He prophesies that 
the first will rule Egypt and defeat the Mongols, that the second will reign long 
and slay the first, and that the third will hold a high amirate, all of which duly 
came to pass.?? і 

When Ibn al-Dawädäri speaks of the birth of al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Qalàwün, the reigning sultan when he wrote, his pages are filled with signs and 
portents. He tells of a star in the east, a three-tailed comet seen at Mosul in 
the year of al-Nagir’s birth, which signified that the child would live thrice 
thirty years. A holy man saw in a dream the Imam ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, come from 
the Hijàz to restore al-Näsir for his third reign, after which the sultan would 
conquer Baghdad. There is an eschatological flavour about this anecdote ; 
al-Nasir seems a Muslim counterpart of the Emperor of the Last Days in 
medieval Christian millenarianism. Another anecdote (which Ibn al-Dawadari 
gives twice in different contexts) tells of a mysterious voice which spoke to 
Saladin as a youth, foretelling his victories and those of Baybars and al-Nàsir 
Muhammad.?* Much of this may have been propaganda or flattery, but it is 
significant that it took the form it did, suggesting a popular readiness to see ” 
a sultan as personally God’s chosen and not merely God’s delegate. 

The primary function of an early Mamlük sultan was to wage war against 
external enemies. Just as the accession observances had a twofold derivation, 
from the traditions of the Ayyübids (and ultimately of the Saljüqids), and from 
the older traditions of Islamic sovereignty respectively, so the sultan as warrior 
can be viewed under a dual aspect. As the leader of a host composed of his 
comrades {khushdäshiyya) and his own Mamlük household (a host which was 
perhaps in its structure and loyalties essentially a synthetic tribe), he was a 
Heerkénig, to use an appropriate German term. As a Muslim ruler and the 
caliph’s delegate, he was a mujdhsd, a fighter in the Holy War, a defender of 
the Community of Islam, as Baybars is eulogized in the inaugural khutba of the 
Caliph al-Häkin : 

* This sultan al-Malik al-Zahir, the most majestic lord, the wise, the just, the 

fighter in the Holy War, the guardian of the frontier, the pillar of the world 

and the Faith, undertook to help the caliphate when there were few to help, 
and scattered the infidel armies which had penetrated through the land ’.?° 

This role of the sultan as Heerkénig and mujahid is very apparent in the . 
first 50 years of the Mamlük sultanate. After the murder of the last Egyptian 
Ayyübid, al-Mu‘azzam Тагар Shah, when the fight against St. Louis and his 
Crusaders was still continuing (648/1250), Aybak was installed, first as atabak 
al-‘asäkir (meaning here commander on behalf of the queen regnant, Shajar 
al-Durr), then as sultan. Almost a decade later, when the Mongols were 
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advancing into Ayyübid Syria (607/1259), Aybak’s son, al-Mansür ‘Ali, was 
deposed, and Aybak’s Mamlük, Qutuz, became sultan. His murder and replace- 
ment by Baybars (608/1260) merely substituted one warrior-chief for another. 
The continuing dangers from the Mongols and the Crusader states prevented 
the sons of Baybars from retaining the sultanate. Once again a warrior, the 
atübak Qalàwün, took the throne (678/1279), and, after & successful fighting 
career, was succeeded by his son, al-Ashraf Khalil (689/1290). Unusually, this 
sultan and son of a sultan was himself a warrior, and brought about the final 
overthrow of the Crusader states. The threat from the Mongols was passing 
away at the same period. 

Although the early Mamlük sultans were pre-eminently leaders in war, 
defending the state (or, as they would have seen it, the Muslim Community) 
against external enemies, they were also the mainspring of government. These 
governmental functions grew in importance with the ending of the threat from 
the Crusaders and the Mongols, and with the evolution of the sultanate itself 
into an unchallenged, stable, and pacific monarchy—-a development which was 
completed in the long third reign of al-Nüsir Muhammad b. Qaläwün from 
109/1310 to 741/1341. In respect of these functions, the sultan was always 
potentialy, and sometimes actually, a despot with arbitrary discretion, who 
sought to bring into submission the three categories of his subjects : the Mamlüks 
themselves (al-nàs), the sedentary natives (al-ra aya), and the nomads (al-‘urbän). 
But although an arbitrary despot, the sultan was not, either in legal theory 
or administrative practice, an absolute monarch. As & Muslim, he was as much 
bound by the Holy Law of Islam as any of his Muslim subjects, although the 
absence of means to compel his submission to the shari'a deprived this concept 
of effective sanctions. The caliph and the four chief judges, who headed the 
official administration of the Holy Law, deferred to reason of state and the 
reality of power by validating actions which they could not oppose and 
decisions which they could not upset. 

The notional omnicompetence and the divine authority of the Holy Law 
resulted, however, in certain practical limitations on the sultan’s functions. He 
was left formally with no scope in legislation. A similar limitation was, of course, 
imposed on the Ottoman sultans, who effectively circumvented it by their 
ganiins, which as a systematic corpus of legislation have no equivalent in Mamlük 
practice. The Mamlük sultan’s judicial function was of greater significance. The 
hearing of petitions and consequent redress of grievances, although in form an 
administrative act, was so institutionalized, and so closely associated with the 
prerogative of the ruler, as to result in the creation of what was in effect a royal 
court of justice with a known and regular procedure. But a comparison with 
medieval European development is instructive. The personal and arbitrary 
power of decision retained by the sultan prevented the formation of a body of 
precedents and case-law. No royal judiciary came into existence: the gadis 
administered only the Holy Law and had no competence in these cases. 
Admittedly, the sultan did not personally hear and decide every case, but his 
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prerogative powers were delegated, not to в body of legal specialists, but to the 
great officers of the state and household—the vicegerent in Egypt, the atäbak, 
and the high steward (ustadar).50 

À continuing practical limitation on the power of the sultan was exercised 
by the magnates, the great amirs, who might be his khushdashtyya, originating 
from the same Mamlük household as he himself, and thus being his peers in 
status. Between the sultan and this oligarchy of magnates there was almost 
constant tension. Quiescent, even submissive, when occupied in foreign wars 
or when dominated by a sultan of strong personality backed by adequate 
resources, the amirs at other times were quick to display a factious spirit, both 
against the sultan and among themselves. They derived the means to disobey, 
to control, even to depose the sultan, in the first place from their own Mamlük 
households, the members of which felt loyalty to their ustädh, their immediate 
master, rather than to the sultan. In addition, the tenure by great amirs of 
provineial governorships in Syria gave them not only very considerable profits 
of office but territorial power-bases. Even in the early days of the Mamlük 
sultanate, while the threat from the Mongols and the Crusaders yet remained, 
both al-Zühir Baybars and al-Mansür Qalawün were opposed by rebellious 
governors of Damascus, each of whom was a khushdäsh of the sultan against 
whom he rebelled. 

The strength of the magnates and the weakness of the sultan resulted 
ultimately from the alienation of great sources of revenue іп égta‘. Under the 
early Mamlük sultans the privy purse received only one-sixth of the landed 
revenue in cash and kind, the rest being divided between the amirs and the 
Halga—the old corps d'élite of the Ayyübids. It was not until 715/1315 that 
al-Näsir Muhammad succeeded in carrying out a cadastral survey (al-rawk 
al-Násiri), in resuming a larger share of the landed revenue for the privy purse, 
and in carrying out other fiscal reforms which strengthened his position. 

In spite of the splendour and luxury that surrounded him, the strict and 
formal ceremonial of his publie appearances, and the pompous ritual of his 
accession, the sultan occupied a precarious position. The caliph’s delegation 
of authority counted for little in a crisis. When in 709/1310 the usurper al- 
Muzaffar Baybars was confronted with a general revolt, and tried to reinforce 
his authority with а new diploma from the caliph, his act provoked only the 
jeering comment, ‘ Stupid fellow. For God's sake—who pays any heed to the 
caliph now? ’.3 At all times the Royal Mamlüks were the sultan’s main safe- 
guard, but there were limits to their reliability. Those Mamlüks whom a sultan 
had himself recruited, trained, and manumitted felt loyalty to him as their 
ustädh rather than as their monarch, while no such bond existed between the 
sultan and the gardnis, the Royal Mamlüks of his predecessors. The garänis 
might indeed form a faction hostile to the new sultan. It was out of such a 
situation that the Mamlük sultanate itself arose, when in 648/1250 the resentful 


59 of. 8. M. Stern, ° Petitions from the Mamlük period °, BSOAS, xxix, 2, 1966, 288-75. 
31 Nujüm, vu, 262. 
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Bahriyya of al-Salih Ayyüb conspired to kill his son and successor, al-Mu'azzam 
Türän Shah. Furthermore, the recruitment and training of a Mamlük household 
was а slow business; hence one reason for the strength of Qalawün, who during 
the long years of his amirate was able to build up the household that sustained 
him as sultan. His son, al-Näsir Muhammad, probably profited similarly from 
the long period between his first accession in 693/1293 and the third and final 
inauguration of his sultanate in 790/1310. Hence on the other hand the weak- 
ness of the later Qalawünids, who, brought from the harem to the throne, had 
virtually no Royal Mamlüks of their own recruitment. Moreover, it was not 
enough for a sultan to have а large Mamlük household: it was also necessary 
for him to place his own amirs in the key positions of government. This was & 
most delicate operation, which taxed to the utmost the capacity and resolution 
of a sultan. It was an operation carried out with notable success by al-Nagir 
Muhammad at the start of his third reign. 

The Mamlük sultanate was a complex political and social organization. It 
had inherent sources of weakness—inevitably clearer to later generations than 
to contemporaries—but it was a remarkably durable structure with a greater ' 
and more effective concentration of military and political power than had existed, 
except briefly and occasionally, under the Ayyübids. It was not a static but & 
changing and developing polity. The two and a half centuries of the sultanate 
may be analysed into several periods which differ in their character, and in 
which varying historical forces are at work as the institutions and offices of the 
state and royal household evolve. We have to do, not with ‘ a Colluvies of slaves’, 
but with a wealthy, powerful, and sophisticated medieval state. 


PROFITS FROM TRADE WITH THE LEVANT IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


By E. Авнтов 


To show how great were the profits in the medieval Levant trade may seem 
like bringing coals to Newcastle. The accounts of the strenuous efforts made to 
discover the sea route to India bear witness to the Europeans' desire to get a 
greater share of these riches, Anybody passing by the old palaces along the 
Grand Canal of Venice becomes aware of the riches accumulated in the trade of 
the Indian spices. However, it goes without saying that the margin of profit 
changed in the course of time. Certainly they were very great in the period of 
the Crusades, both on the Red Sea and in the Mediterranean. In a Judaeo- 
Arabic letter written in 1134 in Aden by Abū Zikrî Kóh&n, one reads: ‘If you 
would have come this year (to Aden), there would have been no need to journey 
to India. Youngsters came who had never travelled before, who have no 
` knowledge of selling and buying, and those (of them) who had a hundred earned 
another hundred ... and if he were a Muslim—a hundred and fifty '.! The 
riches of the Karim merchante, who specialized in the spice trade on the Red 
Sea, were fabulous, if one can believe the Arabic chroniclers.? Judging from the 
Geniza documents, one would be bound to conclude that the profits in the 
spice trade were much greater than in other branches of trade.? But in the later 
Middle Ages, when it had become a wholesale trade conducted on regular lines, 
did it still yield returns much greater than other branches of trade and industry ? 
And if this was indeed so, how can one explain the fact that the Levant traders 
succeeded in maintaining high prices for the Indian commodities destined for 
mass consumption? 

The great profits of the Levant traders are still spoken of in literary sources 
of the late Middle Ages. One reads, e.g. in the travelogue of Jean Thenaud, who 
went to Egypt in 1512, that they earned 100% and more.* But, needless to say, 
reliable evidence for the profits of the Levant trade in the late Middle Ages must 
be sought in documentary sources. 

This paper is based mainly on Venetian documents from the Quattrocento, 
the apogee of the medieval Levant trade. The deeds of the notaries, one of the 
most important sources for the economic history of the Middle Ages, are sparing 
as far as information on our subject is concerned. But the judicial acts, and 
above all the verdicts, supply us with plenty of reliable data. However, many 
of the accounts found in these registers must be disregarded. For prices and 
expenses in the Levant trade depended, probably much more than elsewhere, 


3 Е. Strauss, ‘ Documents for the study of the economic and social history of the Jews in the 
Near East', Zion, уп, 3-4, 1042, 146. 

? See my paper ‘ The Kärimi merchants’, J RAS, 1956, 1-2, pp. 45 ff. 

3 S. D. Goirtein, A Mediterranean society, I, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1967, 203. 

* Le voyage d'outremer de Jean Thenaud, ed. C. Schefer, Paris, 1884, 27. 
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on individual agreements, and even the imposts collected by the Muslim 
authorities varied considerably. That the accounts which will be quoted are 
indeed typical, and not more or less arbitrary, is borne out by a comparison of 
the price of some articles of the Levant trade in the great emporia of the 
Mediterranean and, secondly, they are corroborated by bills comprising duties 
and freight charges. 

The margin of merchants' profits is clearly shown by the difference of the 
prices which certain commodities fetched in the Levant and in Southern Europe. 
Our data concerning the prices of European and Oriental producta in certain 
years (or in successive years, when it was impossible to find references from the 
same year) are culled from different sources: some have been found in the 
reports of commercial agents or in chronicles (quoting mostly the formers’ 
accounts), which indicate the average market price. Others stem from judicial 
acts and often refer only to one transaction. But since the available data 
referring to the purchase of the main articles of the Levant trade (pepper, 
ginger, eto.) is considerable, one is entitled to draw conclusions from them. As 
far as the European export articles and the ‘ minor spices’ are concerned, the 
data referring to the same year (or to successive years) are few, so that it is 
impossible to compare the development of prices over a long period. Cotton 
prices are much better documented, but dealing with them poses another 
difficulty: the difference in price between cotton grown in various regions of 
the Near East. 


Prices of European articles erported to the Levant, 

Among the commodities which European merchants exported to the Near 
East in the fifteenth century cloth surely held first place. But owing to the 
variety of cloth products it is very difficult to prepare comparative price tables. 
The following two tables comprise data concerning other commodities of which 
great quantities were regularly shipped to the Near East. 

Olive oil in Egypt was both scarce and of bad quality. So considerable 
quantities were imported from Southern Europe and from Tunisia, the price 
of the European oil being much higher than that of the Oriental (Egyptian or 
Syrian). As far as oil prices in Alexandria are concerned, the following table 
contains only prices of oil imported from Europe. 


5 The sources quoted most often are: 
ASV (Archivio di Stato, Venice), Giudioi di Petazión, Sentenze—GP, Sent. 
ASV, Cancellaria inferiore, Notai, ba. 230, Nicolo Venier—Nic. Venier. 
ASV, PSM (Procuratori di S. Maroo), Commissarie miste, ba. 180, 181, Com. Biegio Dolfin— 
Dolfin. 
ASV, PSM, ba. 116, 117, Com. Alvise Baseggio—Basegmo. 
ASV, Misoellanea di carte non appartenenti ad aloun archivio —Carte di ness. arch. 
Melis, F., Documenti per la storia economica det secoli xi11-xv1, Firenzo, 1972—Alolis, Doc. 
* See my paper ‘ Quelques problèmes que soulèvo l’histoire des prix dans l'Orient médiéval ', 
in Mémorial Gaston Wie, Jerusalem, 1975, ch. i. 
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TABLE 1. PRICE or 100 KG. OLIVE оп 


date Genoa Ventce Alexandria 
1427(6 4۰04 duo. 
26 Aug. 1428 Tunisian 6-66 duc. 
before 1440? fine 6-66 din.? 


Lombard 6-11 din. 
of Majorca 7-03 din. 


1445 5-93 duc. 
1445 3°72 duo. 
June 1456 6-39 duc. 
1456 4-2-4-5 gen. 
1457 6-05 gen. 
14667 of Puglia 9:44-13-9 duc. 
1467-78 6۰5-6۰77 duo.^ 


Sources: GP, Sent., 52, f. 9a, 112, f. 177a, 125, f. 102a, 150, f. 77a; ASV Cancellaria inferiore, 
Notai, ba. 211, Nicolo Turiano, faso. Iv, f. 74b ; Giovanni da Uzzano, La pratica della 
mercatura, in Pagnini, Della decima, Lisbon and Lucca, 1765-6, гу, 111; Le livre des 
comptes de Giovanni Piccamiglio, homme d'affaires génois, ed. J. Heers, Paris, 1959, 82 f., 
156, 198, 244; B. Cechetti, 'Saggio sui prezzi delle vettovagle e di altri meroi in 
Venezia, seo. XII-XIX ', Alti del R Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arts, Ser. гу, 
Tom. ш, 1873-4, 1477. 

Notes: (a) The oil prices in Genoa were indicated in * barells °’, equal to 57 kg., those of Venice 
in ‘ muer ’ and ‘ botte”. The mier, consisting of 40 mirri, was equivalent to 1220 
heavy Venetian pounds, i.e. 582 kg., according to Pegolotti, La pratica della 
mercatura, ed. Evans, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, 139, and to 1250, i.e. 598 kg., 
according to El libro dt mercatantie, ed. Fr. Borlandi, Torino, 1936, 47. Consequently 
I have caloulated on the basis of a median weight of 590 kg. The botte was 
apparently of 540-7 litres, see U. Tucci, ‘ Un problema di metrologia navale: la 
botte veneziana ', Studi Veneziani, іх, 1967, 215. The specific weight of olive oil being 
0-9153-0-9105 (at 15? Celsius) one may suppose that a botte of olive oil weighed 
about 494-5 kg. The tare waa, however, considerable. It amounted on an average 
to в fifth, see my paper ' Quelques problèmes que soulève l'histoire des prix”, 
note 85. It goes without saying that Oriental merchanta buying European oil were 
not prepared to pay for the nominal weight. But comparing oil prices in European 
emporia and in the Levant, one can caloulate according to the gross weight. The 
weight used for oil in Egypt was the qimntür jarwi. Arabic sources give as its 
equivalent 96:7 kg., seo W. Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte, Leiden, 1955, 29. 
Some Italian merchants’ guides, however, indicate that it was 90 kg., see Pegolotti, 
75, Zibaldone da Canal, ed. A. Stussi, Venezia, 1967, 69. Other Italian authors 
give a greator weight, see Urrano, 110, Libro d$ mercatantie, 00. The prices in our 
tables are calculated according to an equivalent of 90 kg. 

(b) A datum found in the register of & lawsuit pleaded on 12 September 1429 and . 

concerning the insurance of a ship asiling from Venice to Tunisia and from there to 
Alexandria. . 

(c) The title-page of the work of Giovanni da Uzzano bears the date 1442, while 1440 is 
given at the end of the book. Its price lists of Alexandria certainly refer to a much 
earlier date, perhaps flve years earlier or even more. 

If the author really has dinars in mind (and not the ashrafis which were in ciroula- 

tion in his day and were equal to the ducat), the prices were (in gold) 20% higher. 

(e) These data are quoted from acoounts of sales. Some quantities of oil were sold at 

different prices. 

(f) For the exchange rate вее C. M. Cipolla, I movimenti dei cambi in Italia dal secolo 

XIII al xr, Pavia, 1948, 43. 
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(g) In the text itself it is not said that the Gil was of Puglia, but that was where the 
merchant who imported it into Egypt lived. 
(A) For the exchange rate see Cipolla, op. oit., 46. 


Scattered though our data are, they clearly show that the difference in oil 
prices between Genoa and Venice, on the one hand, and Alexandria was 50-100%. 
The price of olive oil in Genoa was mostly even lower than we have quoted, for 
in the fifteenth century it averaged 0-144 gr. of gold a kg., or even less, in other 
words no more than 4 ducats (genovini) per 100 kg." 

Much of the olive oil the Italian merchants exported to the Levant was, 
however, transported directly from the regions where it was produced. The 
Venetians exported great quantities of oil from Puglia to Egypt. The data 
concerning oil prices in Venice refer to the sale of oil brought from Puglia and 
elsewhere, as do those concerning prices in Alexandria. Both of them include 
the profits. Consequently in this case the returns were higher as is shown by the 
price difference between the Ttalian emporia and Alexandria. 

Copper was certainly the metal of which the greatest quantities were exported 
by the Italian (and other) merchants to the Near East. The Venetian documents 
supply us with many data as to its price. Their comparison, however, is some- 
times rather difficult, because of the variety of types dealt in. 


TABLE 2. PRICE OF A JARWI QUINTAL OF COPPER? 


date Venice Alexandria Damascus 
2 March 1414 polished plates* 14 din. 
1417 (?)° tablets 19 duo. 
polished plates 12 duo. 
23 Feb. 1418 polished plates 15 din. 
big platea 28 din. 
narrow plates 24 din. 
12 Nov. 1418 tablets 14 duc. 
polished plates 2:4 duc. 
plates 20 duo. 
20 June 1418 tablets 13-6 duo. 
polished plates 10 duc. 
plates 16 duo. 
9 July 1419 tablets 14 duo. 
March 1424 polished plates 14 din. 
before 1440 tablets 25 din. tablets 16 duo. 
polished plates 16 din.  polished plates 15 duo. 
small tablets 13 duc. 
1441 non-specified 26 duo. 
1445 polished 18-4 duc. 
1481 Aore: in bars 18 ashr, 
end of the 15th cent. non-specified 12 duo. 
1491 non-speotfied 7-2 duo. ` 


Sources: Dolfin, ba. 180, fasc. 14; ASV, PSM, Com. m., ba. 128a, Com. A. Zane, faso. v; GP, 
Sent., 96, f. 818 ff. (the text does not contain any indication as to where the copper was 
sold, but the seller, Alvise Nani, was a merchant in Alexandria, seo GP, Sent., 05, f. 95a 
f., 98, f. 152b f., 150b, 151a, 97, f. 04a F., 09, f. 147b ff., 127, f. 13b f), 99, f. 42a f. ; 
Baseggio, ba. 117 (accounts of Aore, anno 1481); Melis, Doc., 190, 320; Uzzano, 111, 
114; Marino Sanuto, Diarii, vi, col. 200. 

Notes: (а) Some Italian sources give as the equivalent of the qintar jarwi 200 heavy Venetian 


TE. Rossi and P. M. Arcari, ‘I prezzi a Genova dal xu al xv secolo ', La Vita Economica 
Italiana, Ser. m, An. үш, 1933, 72 f. 
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pounds, see Libro di mercatantie, 99. In this table therefore I have compared the 
price of 0:2 mier, i.e. 200 heavy Venetian pounds, with an Egyptian gintar jarwi. 
The Damascene qintär is considered by the Italian merchants’ guides as the 
equivalent of 600 (and even less) light Venetian pounds, see Tarifa zoe’ noticia des 
gexi e mexure, Venezia, 1925, 20, 64; Il manuale di mercatura di Samintato de? Riccs, 
ed. A. Borlandi, Genova, 1963, 120; Libro di meicatantie, 147. Hinz, op. at., 30, 
has 186 kg. In oaloulating the prices in our tables it has been considered double the 
qintar jarwi (i.e. 180 kg.). d 

(b) ‘Tole’, see Pegolotti, 381. 

(c) This item is taken from an undated price list, but some of the prices listed suggest 
this date. 


Our table shows that even the different kinds of copper (tablets, polished 
and non-polished plates) consisted of various types. But despite the great 
variety one may safely conclude from these data that the price of copper in 
Venice and in the Levant differed by 50%. This difference emerges from a 
comparison of the prices of polished plates in Venice in June 1419 and in 
Alexandria in 1414 and in 1418 ; from the prices of plates in Venice in November 
1418 and in Alexandria in February 1418; from the prices of the polished 
copper in Venice in 1445 and non-specified ore in Alexandria in 1441; and 
from those of non-specified copper in Venice in 1491, and in Alexandria at the 
end of the fifteenth century. | 


Prices of Oriental articles imported to Southern Europe 

Venetian documents and other sources comprise many more data concerning 
the price of Oriental commodities in the Levant and in Venice in the same years 
(or in successive ones). The accounts referring to the pepper prices are very 
numerous. 


TABLE 3. PRICE OF A CARICA (120 Ka.) OF PEPPER 


date Alexandria? Damascus (Beirut) Venice 
1404 46-5 din. 46-48 duc. 
1406 49-66 duc. 56 duc. 
1408 74 duc. 55-56-56 duc. 
1410 47-82-74 duc. 150 duc. 
1411 61 duc. 61-66 duc. 127۰75 duc. 
1412 120 duc? 75:5 duc. 120 duc. 
1413 116-4 duc. 102 duc.’ 118۰5-157 duc. 
1414 85-2 duc. 56 duc. 119-126 duc. 
1415 64 duc. 80 duc. 113 duc. 
1416 58-6 duc. 56 duc. 84 duc. 
1417 64 duc. 56 duc. 84. duc. 
1418 65-7 duc. 67-5 duc. 84 duc. 
1419 52-8 duc? 95-96 duc. 
1421 41:3 duc. 108 duc. 
1423 61-2 duc. 93-106 duc. 
1424 67-2 duc. 75-5 duc. 88-91۰5 due. 


\ 1425 63۰6 duc. 93-96 duc. 
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date Alerandrias Damascus (Beirut) Venice 
1426 41-4 duc. 64. duc. 82:5-95 duc. 
1427 46-8 duc. 69۰6-90 duc. 
1430 33-6 duc. 60 duc. 
1432 32 duc. 50 duc. 
1434 37-66 duc. 66 duc. 
1436 44-4 duc. 46-33 duc. 70 duc. 
1437 57:6 duc. 65-68۰5 duc. 
1439 28-32 duc. 52 duc. 
1442 32 duc. 41 duc. 
1443 20-4 duc. 36 duc. 
1444 31-2 duc. 37-39-76 duc. 
1451 31-2 duc. 54-1 duc. 
1452 30-66 duc. 40 duc. 
1471 37۰2 duc. 52-69 duc. 
1472 37-7 duc. 54-5—55 duc. 
1473 36 duc. 54 duc. 
1478 39-6 duc. 37:32 duc. 44-47 duc. 
1479 26-4 duc. 58 duc. 
1480 44 duc. 48۰553 duc. 
1482 32 duc. 49-49-5 duc. 
autumn 1496 36 duc. 37 duc. 
Nov. 1496 49 duc. 
autumn 1497 39-6 duc. 55-6 duc. 
Jan. 1498 56 duc. 


Sources: See my paper ‘ Spice-prices in the Near East in the fifteenth century ', J RAS, 1976, 1; 
F. C. Lane, ‘ Pepper prices before da Gama’, Journal of Economic History, XXVII, 
1968, 594 f. 
Notes: (а) The price of pepper m Alexandria was usually indicated in sportas, equal to 226 kg. 
(б qintára fulfull of 45 kg. each). 
(b) This was the price asked by the Muslim merchants, but most European merchants 
did not buy. 
(c) Price at the muda, the yearly spice-fair. Р 
(d) This was the price at the end of March. In the second half of November it rose to 
84 duc. ‘ 


The picture of prices emerging from these data is blurred by the considerable 
fluctuations within individual years. Even in years in which the price was 
relatively stable it rose in the autumn, before the spice-fair. Anyhow, a com- 
parison of prices on the Levantine markets and in Venice leaves no doubt as to 
the normal difference: it averaged 50%. 

As far as the quantities‘ imported in Europe are concerned, ginger held 
second place among spices. Our sources contain plenty of data concerning its 
prices in certain years in the commercial centres of the Levant and in Venice. 
The following table comprises prices of the variety of ginger in high demand, 
the so-called beledi ginger.® 


3 For the meaning of the name, see W. Hoyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, Leipzig 1885-6, 
п, 019 f. . 
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TABLE 4. PRICE or 100 POUNDS BELEDI GINGER 


date Alexandria Damascus Venice 
summer 1401 18-6 din. 
24 Dec. 1404 26 duoc. 
early Oct. 1409 13-1 duoc. 
Nov. 1409 17-66 duc. 
1409 26 duc. 
1418 16 duc. 
29 Àug. 1418 10-6 duc. 
12 Nov. 1418 20 duc. 
1424 14-6 duc. 16 duc. 23 duc. 
1442 (?)а 9-6 duc. 
1443 : 13 duc. 
1444 10 duc. 15-5 duc. 
1460 (?}? 10-66 duc. 8 duc. 
1466 by barter 8-66 duoc. 
Jan. 1467 13:5 duc. 
&utumn 1496 8-82 duc. 
Dec. 1496 22۰5 duc. 
Jan.-Feb. 1497 12 duc. 
March 1497 13۰5-14 duc. 


Sources: Ashtor, ‘ Spice-prices in the Near East in the fifteenth century’; idem, Histoire dea 
priz et des salaires dans l'Orient médiéval, Paris, 1969, 416. 

Notes: (а) This price is mentioned in the register of a lawsuit pleaded before the Grudioi di 
Petizión in Venice on 28 August 1444. 

(b) The register of the lawsuit, where this price is mentioned, does not contain the date 

of the transaction. But the plaintiff Pietro Morosini, who demands payment for 
spices bought by him in Alexandria, was there in 1460, see GP, Sent., 133, f. 30b f. 
and of. 135, f. 132a ff. 


The data comprised in this table point to the same price difference as those 
compiled in the preceding table, viz. 50%; see the prices in 1409, 1418, 1424, 
1444, 1466-7, autumn 1496-Jan.-Feb. 1497. 

Out of the rather ‘ isolated ' data concerning the prices which certain ‘ minor 
spices ’ fetched in some years on the Levantine markets and in Venice, it is 
worth quoting those of cloves and nutmeg. 


TABLE D. PRICE of 100 POUNDS CLOVES 


Levantine markets Venice 
29 Aug. 1418 Alexandria? 34 duc. 12 Nov. 1418 50 duc. 
1418? Damascus 24 duc. 31 March 1419 53-3 duc. 


9 July 1419 53-3 duc. 
27 April 1420 50 duc. 


Source: Dolfin, ba. 180, fasc. 14, 15. 
Notes: (а) The price of cloves in Alexandria 18 indicated in ‘mann’, which were equivalent, 
according to Uzzano, 112, and Libro di mercatantie, 77, to 2۰5 light Venetian 
pounds, i.e. 763 gr. Arabic sources give 812 gr. for the Egyptian mann, see Hinr, 16. 
(b) There is no exact date in the document. 


- 
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We can quote only few data referring to the price of cloves in the Levant and 
in Venice in the same years, but they have the great advantage of stemming 
from the same sources, viz. the papers of Biegio Dolfin, Venetian consul in 
Alexandria. The price difference which emerges from these data is much 
greater than that resulting from the preceding tables. It seems that cloves 
were 72% more expensive in Venice (and of course also in other South European 
commercial centres) than on Levantine markets. 


TABLE 6. PRICE or 100 POUNDS NUTMEG 


Alexandria Venice 
autumn 1496 7-8 duc. Dec. 1496 33-33 duc. 
Jan.-Feb. 1497 33-33 duc. 
May 1497 31-25 duc. 


summer 1497 11-4 duc. 
Jan. 1498 50 duc. 


Source : Girolamo Priuli, Diarit, 1, 59, 73 


The few data concerning this commodity are certainly average prices, as 
they are quoted from a chronicle. They show that the usual difference in price 
between Alexandria and Venice was not less than 220%. 

Apart from spices a Near Eastern product, cotton, was the most important 
article imported to Europe from the Levant. Various sources supply us with 
numerous data concerning its price in the Levant and the South European 
emporia. 


TABLE 7. Price OF 100 POUNDS COTTON? 


Syrian markets Venice 
1410 (2) 10 duc. 
1410 (?)* of Hamat 10-25 duc. 
of Siamo? 9 duc. 
1413 Hamat 6-4duc. 
1417 Acre 5-02 duo.* 
1423 5 duc. 
1425 7:38 duc. 
1428 Latakia by barter 3-57 duc. 1428 5۰75 duc.’ 
1429 Latakia ‘ fresh ’ 3۰21 duc. 
1435 6۰75-7 duc. 
1437 (1)? 5-75 duc. 
1441 Tripoli 4 duc. 
1443 Tripoli 3-68 duc. 
1443 (?)* Tripoli 3:33 duoc. 
1444 = Tripoli 3-16 duc. 
1444 (?)* Tripoli by barter 3-12 duc. 
1446 (?) Tripoli 2-66 duc. 
1446 4-32 duc. 
1449 7 duc. 
1450 4:24-4:48 duc. 
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2 Sept. 
26 Nov. 


Sources : 


Notes : 
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Syrian markets Venice 


1455 (1)* Tripol 3-83 duc. 1455 (2)! 7 duc. 
1476 Beirut 5 duc. 
1477 7 duc. 
1478 Acre 3°25due. 
1480 Acre 3:46 duc. 
1481 Acre 3:46 duc, 
1481 Beirut 4۰33-4۰66 duc. 
1481 Acre 2:99 ashr. 
1481 Acre 3:65 ashr. 


Carte di ness. aroh., ba. 8, fasc. 1, accounts Donado Soranzo; same series, ba. 29, 
f. 9a f., accounts Zorzi-Sanudo ; Baseggio, ba. 116, fase. 11, 14, 16, ba. 117; GP, Sent., 
29, f. 68a f., 41, f. 9a f., 50, f. 23a ff., 51, f. 17b f., 19b f., 62, f. 135b f., 57, f. 99a, 
73, f. 86, 78, f. 29a fF., 97, f. 110b fE., 100, f. 127a ff., 102, f. 60b, 106, f. 06b f., 97b f., 
107, f. 99b ff.. 123, f. 53b fF., 127, f. 27b f., 178, f. 97a f.; Muratori 22, col. 064. 

(a) Pegolotti, 91, says that the qintàr of Tripoli corresponded to 80 ruotoli of Famagusta, 
1.0. 180 kg., but Libro di mercataniie, 70 f., gives the cotton gintàr of Tripoli as 
equivalent to 750 Venetian pounds, i.e. 226 kg. In the judicial acts dating from the 
middle of the fifteenth century and referring to cotton purchases the qintar of 
Tripoli is considered equal to 600 light Venetian pounds, i.e. 180 kg., see GP, Bent., 
107. f. 138a £, 127, f. 27b ff. I have caloulated prices on this basis of 180 kg. 
According to Pegolotti, 67, tho qmtar of Aore used for cotton was equal to 760-76 
libbre sottili of Venice, and according to Libro di mercatantie, 75, to 768. On this 
latter basis one may suppose that it was of 230-74218 kg. As to the qutär of 
Latakia, Pegolotti says, 68, that 106 ratls of ıt were equal to а qintür of Acre 
weighing 750 libbre sottili (226 kg.). Consequently it was of 213-2 kg. But since 
for cotton a heavier qintür was used in Acre, it corresponded to 217-6 kg. 

(b) A datum found in the registerfof pleadings dated 5 February 1414. 

(c) From pleadings on the same day. 

(d) In Venetian documenta referring to the purchase of cotton in Syria the name often 
appears of Siamo or Soiamo, which is olearly identical with the Arabic name of 
Syria: Shim. But this Siamo is not the region of Damascus (commonly called in 
Arabie Shäm), as opposed to Tripoli. In the register of a lawsuit pleaded on 16 June 
1421 Siamo and Damasous are clearly distinguished, seo GP, Sent., 32, f. 76b f., and 
Iabro di mercatantie, 72, has à chapter on tho weights of Damasous and 70 f. 
another chapter on the weights of ° Tripoli e °l Siamo di Soria’. So it is surely а 
region in northern Syria, perhaps that of Sarmin, which was called Siamo. 

(e) This price meluded all the duties and expenses in Palestine. 

(f) The defendant ın the lawsuit from whose pleadings this datum 18 quoted maintained 
that the price was 7-5 ducats 

(g) From pleadings in 1439. 

(А) From pleadings on 24 May 1445. 

(з) From pleadings on 7 March 1446. 

(2) From pleadings on 28 November 1448. (In the register one reads 10toli 25—8 duo., 
but, as the context shows, this is an error for rot. 50). 

(k) From pleadings on 12 October 1458. 

(t) The same reference. 


The price difference which results from the comparison of these data would be 


for the years 1410-13 52% 


1495-29 99% 
1435-45 89% 
1455 82%, 


1476-81 92% 
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` These figures are by no means conjectural; one of them stems from the register 


ces 


i 


of pleadings mentioning both the price at which the cotton was bought in Syria 
and sold in Venice. 

However, the difference in the cotton price in Syria and in Venice may have 
been even greater. For most of the cotton exported from Tripoli came from 
the region of Hamat where a heavier qintàr was used, equal to 215 kg.? 

Let us conclude the comparison of prices by quoting some data concerning 
dyes. 


TABLE 8. Price oF 100 POUNDS BRAZIL-WOOD (f COLOMBIXO ’) 


Damascus Venice 
30 Sept. 1416 14۰1 duc. 
14 Apr. 1417 15-8 duc. 
end 14178 16-6 duc. 
12 Nov. 1418 20 duc. 
31 March 1419 22 duc. 
9 July 1419 20 duc. 
1424 15 duc.? 
Sources: Ashtor, Histoire des prix, 431; Nio. Venier, B, 2, f. 24 ff. ; Melia, Doc., 318; Dolfin, ba. 
180, fase. 14. 
Notes: (a) The document which comprises this indication is a letter йош Rhodes dated 


3 October 1417. The writer of the letter asks has correspondent to buy at this price. 
(b) The learned author of the text has erroneously copied ‘dm’ (dirham). 


Although we cannot quote prices of Brazil-wood in Damascus for those 
years for which we have data from Venice, we are probably on firm ground 
when drawing conclusions from the evidence. For we have found that the price 
of this dye was relatively stable in the Levant. 

The price difference was no more than 25%. 


TABLE 9. PRICE or 100 POUNDS GUM-LAO 


Damascus Venice 
16 Aug. 1413 20 duc. 
24 March 1414 17:5 duc. 
1424 15 ducs 

before 1440 18:33 duc. 
1442 58-4 duc.’ 
1444 40 duc. 
1445 60 duc. 


1455 (?)° 20 duc. 
1475 (2)¢ 16:45 duc. 
1475 (2) 13 duc. 

21 Aug. 1484 11-33 duc. 


{ Sources: Ashtor, Histoire des prix, 426; Melis, Doc., 184, 318; GP, Sent., 98, f. 76b f., 99, 


f. 12b f., 125, f. 168a ff., 170, f. 32a ff.; Baseggio, ba. 116, fase. 11. 
% See GP, Sent., 61, f. 17b f. 
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Notes: (а) To be corrected from ‘dm’ (dirhams). 
(b) The plaintiff says in the pleadings, which furnish this indication, that the price was: 
67 ducats. The price listed in the table 18 quoted from the verdict. 
(c) From pleadings dated 25 May 1458. They comprise the statement that the plaintiff 
had been working for the defendant for four and а half years. 
(d) From pleadings dated 11 Sept. 1479. 


1 


Unfortunately we have not found data concerning the price of gum-lac ole 
the Levant markets in the 1440's. But the price of this dye, too, was stable 
until the end of the Mamlük period. It seldom rose (or fell) by 40-50%.1° 
Supposing that in the middle of the fifteenth century it cost the same as in its 
first quarter, one may conclude that the difference between its prices on the 
Levant markets and in Venice was 200-3009. 

In summing up the comparison of the prices of some articles of the Levant. 
trade, one can distinguish between three profit levels: both as far as articles, 
exported to the Levant and imported from the Near East are concerned a gross: 
profit of 50% was characteristio for commodities exchanged in relatively great 
quantities; others yielded from 70-90%, and a third group of commodities 
more than 200%. 

Needless to say, the price difference (gross profit) depended on the charges. 


Expenses 

For the calculation of expenses, consisting mainly of the duties, the com- + 
mission, the freight charges, and the insurance, the decrees of the governments : 
of the ‘ trading nations’, their treaties with the sultan of Cairo, and judicial 
and notarial acts contain rich information. As to freight charges there is no 
great discrepancy between what can be learnt from the different sources. But 
as to the duties paid in the Levant the accounts contained in the judicial and 
notarial acts often serve as a more reliable basis than the treaties and similar 
documents. For the merchants often succeeded in paying less than they should 
have by virtue of the trenties. Sometimes the merchandise was estimated at less 
than its real value, sometimes the merchants found other ways of evading 
payment of the total imposts. 

That freight charges in the later Middle Ages were low is a fact which has 
been established by painstaking research in the management of great firms of 
that period. In the western Mediterranean at the end of the fourteenth and in 
the fifteenth century they were lower than before.!! It goes without saying that 
the freight charges which were established by the authorities of the trading 
nations had to serve their different economic interests and accordingly varied 
considerably “here were other differences. Whereas in the western Mediter- 
ranean freigi. -harges were, almost exclusively, calculated ad quantitatem,!? 
in the eastern Mediterranean, at least for spices, they were paid in general ad 


10 Seo my Histoire des prix, 338. 

п F. Melis, ‘ Werner Sombart e i problemei della navigazione nel Medio eva’, in Z'opera di 
Werner Sombart nel centena io della nascita, Milano, 1964, 124, 143. 

13 J. Heers, Génes au xv* siècle, Paris, 1961, 312; Melis, art. oit., 136. 
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' alorem. Speaking of freight charges, one must, however, distinguish between 
ships escorted by military forces, such as state galleys or convoys of cogs, and 
ships without military protection. Further, a distinetion must be made between 
travel in either direction.!? 

- The freight tariffs established by the authorities of the trading nations of 
wvuthern Europe often served as incentives. Such for instance were the freight 
charges which the Venetian government established in 1449 and 1456 for 
merchandise to be shipped to Syria on board the cogs of the cotton fleet. For 
some kinds of cloth and some metals the freight probably amounted to less than 
$% of the value.4 But for the return voyage the freight of cotton was expen- 
sive, since the ships were protected by armed forces of the republic or escorted 
by warships. In 1447, 1000 light pounds cotton (300 kg.) were charged 6 ducats, 
in 1450 the freight of 1000 heavy pounds (447 kg.) was fixed at 2:5 ducats and 
in 1456 at 5-5 ducats.15 That means that in 1447 and in 1456 the cotton cargoes 
were charged at more than 10% of their value. Since in the fifteenth century 
in the eastern Mediterranean piracy was an ever-growing danger, such high 
charges were often paid. Indeed in pleadings which refer to a shipment of 
cotton in the 1450’s one reads that 5-5 ducats were charged for 1000 (probably 
light) pounds.!® As the price of a qintär was 23 ducats, the freight amounted to 
more than 14%. 

But the normal freight was low. Paid ad quantitatem for shipments of 
sloth from Venice to Alexandria it amounted to 2 or 2۰6%, 17 and for consign- 
ments of cotton from Syrian ports to Venice, paid either ad valorem or ad 
quantitatem, to 3 or 3-8%.18 The freight of spices, shipped on the state galleys 
from the Levantine ports to Venice, was mostly 3%. The figure is borne out by 
many documents.!? Sometimes a higher freight was charged, e.g. 9:5 ducats for 
1200 pounds of pepper, i.e. 5-7%,*° or 7 ducats for а sporta, i.e. about 9-50/.81 
However, the charges for some voluminous commodities were always high. 
For a quantity of olive oil shipped to Alexandria in 1478 one paid 9%,** and for 
334 t. potash, worth perhaps 3700 ducats, in 1412 1200 ducats were paid for its 
carriage from Syria to Venice, 33 

The freight charges which the government of Florence (the ‘ consoli del 
mar’) fixed in the middle of the fifteenth century were in keeping with its 


18 Mela, art. cit., 197. 

14 ASV, Renato Mar, m, f. 1406, v, f. 152b, 154b f. 

15 Same series, 11, f. 185a ff., of. тп, f. 23b f., тп, f. 1578, v, f. 152b, 154b ff. 

16 GP, Sent., 127, f. 32b. =: 

17 Same series, 117, f. 206a ff., 199, f. 97b ff. 

15 Same series, 95, f. 75b f., 107, f. 149b f. aon 

19 Same series, 70, f. 43a, 107, f. 188a f., 114, f. 161b ff., 129, f. 69b f. (all of these acts referring 
io pepper); 39, f. ЗЬ f., 114, f. 75b (ginger); 114, f. 76b (cloves); see further 117, f. 206a f., 195, 
f. 142 (gpioes in general). 

30 Same series, 137, f. ба, 101, f. 24b. 

31 Aocounts of Tommaso Malipiero, ASV, PSM, Com. m., ba. 161, faso. vr. 

23 QP, Bent., 176, f. la ff. 

1? Same series, 71, f. bba ff. 
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commercial policy: of promoting the export of cloth to the Levant.? The} 
shipment of Florentine cloth to the Levant in state galleys cost 2-5-5%, 
whereas according to the tariff of 1442 the return freight charges for spices 
amounted to 9%. Although charges were lowered in 1460, for spices they 
remained very high.?5 In an anonymous Florentine merchants’ guide which 
dates from the first quarter of the fifteenth century, the freight charges for 
spices are lower (fl. 1 s. 5 for 100 pounds of ‘ spezerie grosse ”).26 The merchants 
themselves travelled free of charge. 

The Genoese carried on а lively trade in heavy and relatively cheap com- 
modities, which they virtually monopolized, such as alum. Consequently they 
fixed low freight charges for these articles. The freight of spices, too, was low on 
Genoese ships, whereas the transport of cotton was more expensive. In 1462 the 
freightage of pepper from Chios to Genoa (paid ad quantitatem) amounted to 
1-8%, of its value, that of cotton to 69.27 

How cheap sea transport actually was in the eastern Mediterranean in the 
fifteenth century one learns from some contracts between shipowners (or 
© patrons") and merchants who chartered their vessels. In 1402 a ship was 
chartered in Venice for the voyage to Aigues-Mortes and then to Alexandria for 
1000 ducats,®* and in 1422 a Venetian shipowner leased his cog for a voyage 
from Alexandria to Rhodes charging a ducat for each bale of spices.*? 

lt seems that the insurance was much more expensive than the freight. 
Heers concluded that as far as Genoese navigation was concerned, it amounted 
to double the freight charges of spices, 45% against 2-395.9 An act of a 
. notary in Alexandria refers to spices shipped by Genoese from this town to Chios 
in 1421 and insured for 7%. The insurance was carried by Venetians.?! The 
Venetian traders also insured shipments on galleys at high rates, such as 
6.59.32 But most acts of the Giudici di Petizión which deal with insurance 
refer to travels in the central and western Mediterranean. Apparently ship- 
ments on the eastbound galleys seemed to the merchants to be much safer so 
that they could save in premiums. Consequently one oan assume that even 
insurance was not a major item in the expenses, at least of the spice trade. 

In most branches of the Levant trade the duties to be paid on the Near 
Eastern markets were certainly the greatest single item in the expenses. They 
consisted of the dues for import and export, brokerage, fees for interpreters, 
weighers, harbour-taxes, and tips which had become obligatory. 


34 Rightly emphasized by M. E. Mallett, The Florentine galleys, Oxford, 1967, 146, 148. 

25 G. Muller, Documenti sulle relazioni delle città toscane coll'Oriente cristiano e cot Turchi, 
Firenze, 1879, 357 f. (Muller believes that the first of these tariffs was fixed in 1440). 

35 T'rallalo di mercatura d’incerlo, MS Laurenziana, Aoqu. e doni 13, p. 80. For the exchange 
rate of the fl. see Cipolla, Cambi, 60. 

27 Heers, op. oit., 817, 318. 

28 GP, Sont., 10, f. 87a f. 

29 Nio. Venier, A, f. 20b f. 

3° op. oit., 318. 

31 Nic. Venier, B, 2, £. 40a ff. 

з GP, Sent., 93, f. 1028 f.; вое further GP, Sent., 77, f. 92a ff. 
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Giovanni da Uzzano says in the chapter on the trade in Alexandria that the 
custom collected by the sultan's officials was 10% of the value, that brokerage 
was 2% plus an additional brokerage fee of -0259/,.33 These rules were apparently 
in force in all the dominions of the sultan. The Italian author does not say that 
he refers to export dues, but, as is confirmed by the evidence of many reliable 
texts, this rule was in his time generally applied to the export of spices and other 
Indian products. The commercial treaties of the fifteenth century do not contain 
clauses as to the export dues, neither of spices nor of other articles. The export 
dues for Syrian cotton were certainly lower. When Pegolotti says that the 
export due was 5% in Latakia, he naturally had cotton of northern Syria in 
mind. 84 

The imposts for the import of European commodities were different in the 
various provinces of Egypt and Syria and, secondly, had to be paid according 
to tariffs fixed for every commodity. Further, there were more or less privileged 
‘trading nations ’. In Egypt the Venetians were obliged to pay only 10% of the 
value of the merchandise.?5 But Florentines had to pay 1495.39 According to 
the reports of Italian writers of the fourteenth century, the duties for certain 
articles were much higher. Marino Sanuto says that the European merchants 
had to pay a quarter for timber, copper, iron and oil and for tin a fifth. Pegolotti 
confirms this account as far as the import of timber in Damietta is concerned.?? 
Since the commercial treaties which the European trading nations concluded 
with the sultan in the fifteenth century established lower rates expressly for all 
commodities, one must infer that they succeeded in changing such conditions. 38 

The duty, that is the impost collected by the sultan's officials, in Syria was 
always lower. According to Pegolotti one paid in Beirut 0-5% and, a second 
time, in Damascus 3-33 (beside olive oil for which one paid 10-59/). In Latakia 
the impost was higher than in Beirut, viz. 595.3? These rules were not much 


33 op. cit., 113. 

34 op. oit., 91. 

35 N. Jorga, ‘ Notes et extraits pour servir à l'histoire des Croisades au xv? siècle ', Revue de 
l'Orient Latin, ту, 1896, 587, 610; M. Amari, I diplomi arabi del R Archivio Fiorentino, Firenze, 
1803-7, 189 f., 848 (the ‘uskr and kuma ір the text quoted on p. 189 f. are perhaps the duty paid 
to the sultan and the brokerage amounting to 2%). 

+ 36 Amari, op. cit., 375, 383; J. Wansbrough, ‘ A Mamlük commercial treaty concluded with 
the republic of Florence 894/1489 ’, in S. M. Storn (ed.), Documents from Islamic chanceries, 
Oxford, [1966], 64. 

37 * Secreta fidelium oruois,’ in J. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos, pt. п, Hannover, 1611, 
24 f.; Pegolotti, 72 (where one reads that there was an additional fee of 7%). The agreement 
between the two authors seems to show that Marino Sanuto's statement was not a simple exag- 
geration, as Amari, p. Ixiii, supposed. 

35 This assumption is corroborated by the difference between the general impost in Alexandria, 
as reported by Pegolotti, loo. cit., viz. 20%, and by Uzzano, see above. In general, at the end of 
the Middle Ages the duties collected by the sultan were lower than in earlier times, see Amari 
loo. cit. There is no reason to believe, as did de Mas Latrie, Histoire de Chypre, Paris, 1802-82, 11, 
320, that Pegolotti’s text should be correoted by amending 20% to 10. The duty of 20% indeed 
corresponds to the khums, and some trading nations, such as the Pisans and North Africans, 
always paid 16-18%; sce Heyd, п, 460. 

39 op. cit., 90 f. 
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changed by the commercial treaties of the fifteenth century. In some treaties 
the European party obtained the concession that in a certain harbour transit 
goods, both imported and exported, should be Ёее.^ But the principle that 
merchandise imported via Beirut was liable to imposts both in this harbour and 
in Damascus or another inland town was maintained throughout the rule of the 
Mamlüks.*! There was, however, the usual difference between duties paid by 
the various trading nations. The Venetians paid, e.g., in Ramla 3%, the 
Florentines 495.13 In the middle of the fifteenth century the Venetians in 
Tripoli, Lajazzo, and Acre paid only 2%. 

Other fees were small, apart from brokerage which also amounted, according 
to the privileges, to 2%. But the commercial treaties bear witness to the 
numerous exactions, double collection of taxes, overestimate of the merchandise, 
and additional payments. 

So much for the accounts in merchants' guides and the texta of the treaties. 
But what can we learn from the judicial acts, and from accounts sent by fattori 
to their firms in Venice? 

From material found in these sources the percentage of duties and other 
expenses for the export of spices and other Indian articles was as follows. 


main 


duty others all expensea 
(percentage of price) 

pepper, bought in Damascus, 1404 10 (without freight) 
incense, bought in Alexandria, 1404 8°76 
pepper, bought in Damascus, 1412 7:5 
cumin, bought in Alexandria, 1426 8 

pper, bought in Damascus, 1434 11 35:4 

ledi ginger, bought in Alexandria, 1437 9 1i 
pepper, bought in Acre, 1439 8 13 
Brazil-wood, bought in Alexandria, 1442 10-5 
pepper, bought in Alexandria, 1444 8 
beledi ginger, bought in Alexandria, 1444 Б brokerage 1 
pepper, bought in Alexandria, 1455 15-2 (without freight) 
pepper, bought in Alexandria, 1458 4.2 14 (with freight) 
galanga and cloves, bought in Acre, 1481 2 brokerage 2 

cottimo 3.7 18 

soammony, bought in Acre, 1481 2 brokerage 3 


cottimo 11 23.8 


These accounts ** show clearly that European traders usually paid less than 
10% duty. It seems that the main duty amounted to 8-995, either because the 
merchandise was estimated at a lower value, or because the traders succeeded 
in giving' small bribes to officials. As far as the duties and other expenses are 
concerned, perhaps the following accounts are typical. 


4° J. Wansbrough, ‘ Venice and Florence in the Mamluk oommercial privileges,’ BSOAS, 
xxvi, 3, 1966, 495, 496. 

*! Amari, op. cit., 366; Wansbrough, ‘ Venice and Florence ’, 490, 508 (translation, 514). 

42 Jorga, ' Notes et extraits ', Rev. Or. Lat., гу, 1896, 653; Wansbrough, art. oit., 491, 502 f. 

43 Jorga, ‘ Notes et extraits ', Rev. Or. Lat., vin, 1900-1, 68. 

44 Dolfin, ba. 181, fasc. 23; GP, Sent., 19, f. 66a f., 82, f. 72a, 54, f. TOb ff., 75, f. 43а, 83, f. 
186b ff. (189a), 93, f. 171b, 95, f. 95a ff., 117, f. 208a ff., 123, f. 49а ff., 133, f. 30b #.; Baseggio, 
ba. 117. 
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In Alexandria in 1466 Antonio de Coltis bought certain quantities of spices 
for Ambrosio de Casmino, a merchant of Puglia. When the transaction resulted 
in litigation before a tribunal in Venice the following account was made.*® 








price expenses 
pepper 2468 duc. 193 duc. 
beledi ginger 833 duc. 94-28 duc. 
cinnamon 430 duc. 43:16 duc. 
Brazil-wood 142-65 duc. 20:72 duc. 
3873-65 duc. 951.16 duc. 9% 
` freight 200 5% 





all expenses 651-16 duc. 14% 


If our assumption is right, all the expenses together for the export of spices from 
Egypt amounted to less than 15%, including the commission, which was usually 
3%, and the freight. In Syria in the first half of the century conditions were no 
different, 

But in the second half of the century charges were often higher in Syria, 
although the duty collected by the sultan’s officials was lower. In this period 
expenses in Syria increased considerably, because a relatively great sum had to 
be paid to the cottimo, the fund established by the merchants in order to cover, 
by obligatory contributions, the losses caused by the extortions and the forced 
purchases of pepper. The fee which the merchants had to pay for the main- 
tenance of the consular services was insignificant. When the consulate in 
Tripoli was founded in 1442, the Senate of Venice fixed the ' consolazio ' at 
1 dirham for a sack of cotton, 2 dirhams for a bale of cloth imported into Syria, 
and 4 for each bale of bocasin exported.** The dues to the cottimo, however, 
were a major item in the expenses of а Levant trader. Our data referring to the 
purchase of galanga and scammony show this clearly. Before the reign of 
Barsbay the contributions to the cottimo were small. In 1418 in Alexandria one 
paid less than 0:9% and even as little as 0-64%, and, in addition for the forced 
purchases of pepper, 3:25 duc. for a sporta worth 100. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century the contribution to the cottimo of Damascus was 4%, but the 
consul in fact levied 6-5%.47 At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Venetian merchants stil paid 4% to the cottimo of Alexandria.‘ These 
payments explain the great difference between the low level of the duties and 
the total of expenses actually incurred. The accounts of the purchases of galanga 
and scammony which we have quoted above are both taken from the ledgers of 


45 GP, Sent., 150, f. 71b ff. 

46 ASV, Senato Mar, 1, f. 125a f. 

** Dolfin, ba. 181, fasc. 23; ASV, Senato Mar, v, f. 98a. 

48 Accounta of the Priuli family, Museo Correr (Venice), MS Tron-Donà, Prov. div. 912/1, sub 
4 May 1511. 
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the firm Alvise Baseggio-Paolo Caroldo. The following account shows that they 
were by no means exceptional. 

Dolfin Dolfin bought for Joh. Geno and company, fattori in Beirut, gum-lac, 
probably in Damascus. The transaction ended in litigation, pleaded in Venice 
in 1479. The following account was made.? 


price of 
4 qintärs gum-lac expenses 

548 duc. duty 11 duc. 

eottimo 61 duc. 

brokerage 11 duc. 

commission 15 duc. 

* expenses ' 11 duc. 





109 duc. 
freight 22-8 duc. 


all expenses 131-8 duc. 24-29, 


The expenses in the export of the Syrian cotton were much greater than those 
incurred in the purchase of spices. Packing, rent of storage rooms, and other 
payments for shipping this voluminous and relatively cheap commodity were 
considerable. They increased steeply because especially high dues for the 
cottimo were imposed on the purchase of cotton. Let us quote some data. 5® 


main 
duty others ali expenses 
purchases of (percentage of price) 
Nicolo Caretto,in Hamat and ‘ Siamo’, 3:5 13 (with freight) 
1410 (1) 
Donado Soranzo, in Hamat, 1413 24-27 (without freight) 
Constantin Priuli, in Tripoli, 1445 cottimo and danno 
di piper 18 
Andres Contarini, in Acre, 1446 14-3 (without cottimo) 
Zuan Amado, in Acre, 1446 18 (with freight) 
Joh. and Andrea Trevisan, in Sarmin, 1460 23-5 (1) (without freight) 
Alv. o and Paolo Caroldo, 5-6 cott., danno di pip. 36 (without freight) 
in Aore, 1480 11:2 
Alv. Baseggio and Paolo Caroldo, 
in Beirut, 1480 cottimo 8:2 20 (without freight) 
Alv. Baseggio and Paolo Caroldo, 
in Acre, 1481 5-5 cott danno di pip. 40 (without freight) 
1 


These accounts point to 30-40% being the average amount of expenses 
(including the freight) of cotton export from Syria. 
The export of potash also involved great expense. In 1441 the-Venetian 


4 GP, Bent., 170, f. 30a ff., 32a #.; Dolfin Dolfin was a merchant in Damasous, see ASV, 
Cancellaria inferiore, Notai, ba. 83, Cristoforo del Fiore, v, f. 13b f., 14a f. (1450), ут, f. [7b] (1461). 

50 Carte di ness. aroh., ba. 8; GP, Bent., 51, f. 17b f., 107, f. 164b ff., 106, f. 97b ff., 117, f. 53b 
ff., 139, f. 38a ff. ; Baseggio, ba. 117. 
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firm of Luca and Andrea Vendramin had not less than 34% expenses for alum 
bought in Tripoli for 4095 ducats.5t . 

The accounts of the import of cloth apparently prove that the imposts were 
everywhere collected as established by the treaties. In Egypt the levy was 
10%, in Syria the duty was much lower, amounting to 2-3-33%. The following 
examples illustrate these conditions. 


main 


duty others all expenses 
(percentage of price) 
velvet imported into Alex., 1418 7-9 
velvet and ambergris imported into Alex.,1419 10 brokerage 2 
bastardi stuff imported into Alex., 1442 7:3 (without freight) 
oloth imported into Alex., 1444 14 brokerage 2۰5 19:1 (including freight 
2۰6 

bastardi stuff imported ınto Damas., 1452 8۰26 (with freight) 
cloth of Brescia imported into Damas., 1459 15-8 (without freight) 
panni di fontego imported into Acre, 1478 3-33 15-3 (without freight) 
cloth of Bresoia imported into Acre, 1479 3.33 7:17 (without freight) 
panni di Pollana imported 1nto Acre, 1479 3-33 11:3 (without freight) 
panni di fontego *? imported into Tripoli, 1481 2 brokerage 2 

cottimo 2-5 


These data 5? show that despite the lower imposts in Syria there was no 
great difference between total expenses, higher dues for the cottimo balancing 
the difference in imposts. Altogether expenses for the import of textiles must 
have been 10-20% of the cost-price. 

The expenses which Genoese traders incurred in exporting cloth to the Near 
East were probably more or less the same. For the export of 3 pieces of cloth 
from Genoa to Chios one paid in 1459 


transport 1 duc. 
insurance (including dues) 8-8 duc. 
customs and other imposts 2-25 duc. 
brokerage 0-67 duc. 


total expenses 1-27 duc. 


Since the cloth had been bought for 45 ducats, the expenses amounted, according 
to this account, to 179.54 

The expenses for the import of olive oil and copper were approximately the 
same. Let us quote some accounts.55 


51 GP, Sent., 97, f. 110b ff. 

32° Basterdi' were a kind of cloth probably first produced in England, and then in Florence 
and Padua, see Melis, Doc., 188. The panni di fontego and cloth of Brescia were cheap kinds. 
Panni di Pollana were perhaps cloth from Saint-Pol, a distriot in the Pas-do-Calais, seo С. Espinas, 
La draperie dans la Flandre française au Moyen Age, Paris, 1923, тт, tableau п. 

53 GP, Sent., 32, f. 56b ff., 34, f. 37a ff., 95, f. 05a f., 117, f. 206a ff., 119, f. 31b f., 176, f. 
101b; Cristoforo del Fiore, faso. vi, f. [4а] f.; Baseggio, ba. 117. 

54 Heers, op. cit., 319. 

55 Cristoforo del Fiore I, f. 1b f. ; GP, Sent., 52, f. 86b f., 150, f. 71b ff.; Baseggio, ba. 117. 
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expenses percentage of price 
In 1425 Angelo Michiel imported to (those in Puglia included) 17 
Alexandria olive oil sold for duc. 646-08 duo. 110-53 
In 1426 Federigo Contarini imported to duo. 100 (with freight) 22 


Beirut olive oil bought for duo. 450 
In 1466 Ambrosio de Casmino imported to duc. 587-0 (without freight) 10 (of selling pr.) 
Alexandria olive oil sold for duo. 4491۰85 
In 1481 Alv. Baseggio and Paolo Caroldo duo. 63-56 (without freight) 8:8 (of selling pr.) 
imported to Acre copper sold for duo. 
718-54 
Lastly we must take into consideration the imposts paid in the South 
European emporia. According to Pegolotti merchandise arriving in Venice on 
board galleys was custom-free, whereas cargoes of ships not escorted by military 
forces were liable to a custom of 595.59 Some accounts referring to the import 
of cotton in Venice in the 1440’s contain imposts amounting to much more, to 
11-75 and to 18-5%, the merchandise being estimated at a low price.” The 
Florentine government, on the other hand, imposed relatively high customs on 
spices. In a tariff of 1422 the due for pepper was fixed at 2۰8%, but in the 
second half of the fifteenth century the impost amounted to 5% for the leading 
Oriental commodities.58 Duties in Genoa were especially high. Heers concluded 
that they averaged 20%.5° 
Although all these data and accounts are seemingly often conflicting and 
disparate, they tally quite well with the conclusions which we have drawn from a 
comparison of the prices of some commodities in Venice and on the Levantine 
markets. 
The price of pepper and ginger differed by 50%, expenses being less than 15%. 
The price of cotton differed on an average by 85%, expenses being apparently 
30-40%. 
The prices of olive oil and copper differed by, at least, 50%, expenses 
amounting to no more than 20%. 
There therefore remained a margin of 35-50% for the net profits of the 
European traders. 


Net profits 

The registers of the pleadings before the Giudici di Petizión in Venice contain 
many accounts of transactions with exact data concerning profits. When 
comparing the prices of certain commodities in South European emporia and 
Levantine markets, we have purposely omitted those of cloth because of the 
great varieby of textiles. But it is surely worthwhile quoting, out of the 
numerous accounts included in judicial acts, abstracts referring to the import of 
cloth into the Levant. 


55 op. cit., 142. 

37 GP, Bent., 107, f. 164b f., 117, f. 53b ff. 

58 Uzzano, 22; ' Estratto nuovo delle mercatantie e cosa che pagano le gabelle’, MS Lauren- 
ziana, Antinori 26, f. 20b, 26b. 32b, and see f. 11b, the date 1485. For the exchange rate of the 
silver coins see Cipolla, Cambi, 61. 

3° op. cit.,H 27,f. 
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Andrea Dalorsa claimed, in a lawsuit before the Giudici di Petizión, that in 
1434 he imported into Alexandria the following articles, and expected the 
following profits. ° 


loesti fabrics 5! worth duc. 757 profit duc. 300 


cloth of Nürnberg 480 150 
ambergris 117 70 
copper wire 74 20 
tin and mercury 190 60 

duc. 1618 duc. 600 37% 


The Venetian merchant who made these claims surely had gross proceeds in 
mind. This is clearly shown by the following accounts. 

In 1444 the company of Joh. Matteo Contarini, Franco Geno, and Marco 
Justignan imported cloth into Egypt. The transaction can be summed up as 
follows. 52 





cost-price duc. 1560 

selling-prices 2180 

gross profit duc. 620 39-89, 
expenses 298 19-16% 
net profit 322 20-649, 


Victor Andrea in 1482 exported to Syria 22 pieces of oloth of Southampton. 
They had been bought for 1100 ducats and were sold for 1540.83 So he had gross 
proceeds of 40%. 

These accounts were probably typical of the profits in the import of cloth 
into the Levant. They point to net proceeds of 20-30%. It goes without saying 
that one often finds in the judicial acts (and in other sources) data which bear 
witness to much greater profits. In 1444 in Tripoli, for instance, Pietro Bembo 
bartered cloth, worth 13 ducats the piece in Venice, for 40 ducats.9* 

The claims of Lorenzo Loredan, in litigation with Zuan Contarini, probably 
shed light on the average returns in the pepper trade. He accuses Zuan Contarini 
of causing him the loss of 256 ducats, by not buying in 1436 in Beirut 8 gintars 
of pepper which were worth 69-70 ducats each (including the duties).95 So he 
expected a profit of 40-794. But taking into consideration the commission, 
freight charges, and other expenses, he would have earned rather less than 


в GP, Bent., 74, f. 128b ff. 

61 Probably this was a kind of cloth first produced in England, of. p. 267, n. 52. The name ів 
perhaps an italianized form of ‘lowest’, seo Melis, Doc., 318, ‘lovesti’ or, more probably, 
comes from the town Lowestoft. 

61 GP, Sent., 117, f. 206a ff. 

*? Same series, 180, f. 69b ff. 

64 Same series, 100, f. 66b ff. 

55 Same series, 79, f. 115a ff. 
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40%. А similar claim was made by Paolo Tron in a lawsuit in 1438. He asserted 
that the purchase in Syria of pepper and certain other spices earned 40—609/,.99 
Needless to say that in the judicial acts there are many accounts which refer to 
greater and smaller profits: an account of the export of pepper from Alexandria 
in 1443 shows a gross profit of 75-4%.5’ The net profit was probably 60%. Let 
us now quote the pleadings of litigation resulting from the export of pepper 
from Syria in 1434. At that time, the reign of Sultan Barsbay, conditions in 
the spice trade were rather unusual. Indeed the law court calculated the duties 
in Syria at 23%, and the other expenses (commission, freight) at 12-4, together 
35-495. The profit was still 1595.95 But one also finds abstracts of such 
transactions which brought the small net profit of 10%, for instance a purchase 
of pepper in Damascus in 1481. The expenses, including the freight, amounted 
to 14-39. Such small profits were by no means exceptional. For the author 
of the Cronaca Morosini mentions that in 1432 ' the merchants were able to sell 
in Venice at 50 what they had bought in Alexandria at 40 ”.7° In the accounts 
of the family Priuli one finds under 27 June 1511 the entry ‘ p viagio d’Alexandria 
a mio padre le fazo bene Рибе... a raxon de 40 p ce’. It was, however, in this 
case the gross profit, 13-88%, of the prime cost being deducted for freight. The 
net profit was only 26-66%.71 On the other hand, one reads in the pleadings of a 
lawsuit concerning the purchase of cinnamon in Damascus in 1477 that the 
gross profit was, according to the estimate of the law court, 119%.7? Certainly 
we are right to regard all these data as atypical, and consider accounts which 
refer to about 40% as net proceeds in the trade of pepper and some other spices 
as pointing to the average return.*? 

Our conclusion is borne out by some accounts of the purchase of cloves. 
À comparison of their price has shown that it differed on the Levantine markets 
and in Venice by 72% (against 50% in the case of pepper). From an account 
of the expenses of the firm of Alvise Baseggio and Paolo Caroldo quoted above 
one sees that the expenses for the purchase of this costly spice were 18% (without 
freight). On the other hand, one learns from pleadings in 1444 concerning 
transactions in Alexandria that the purchase of cloves yielded a profit of 50%. 
That same margin of profit in the cloves trade is claimed in a lawsuit between 
Lorenzo Loredau and Bernardo Nani in 1441.74 

The data which we have quoted above concerning the expenses for the 


56 Same series, 76, f. 47a. 

61 Вато series, 96, f. 106b f. 

8 Same series, 75, f. 43a. 

© Same series, 101, f. 23b ff. 

70 Quoted by Е. C. Lane, art. cit., 690 f. 

71 MS Museo Correr, Tron-Donà, Prov. div. 912/1. 

73 GP, Sent., 175, f. 22a ff. 

7? According to the famous speech of Tommaso Mooenigo, 1423, the profits of the Venetian 
traders amounted to 20% on the average; see Marino Sanuto, ‘ Vite de’ duchi *, in Muratori, xx11, 
col. 959. If this estimate was correct, it proves that the profits m the Levant trade were greater 
than in other branches of Venice’s trade. 

74 GP, Kent., 84, f. 44b f., 100, f. ва Р. 
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export of Syrian cotton have shown convincingly that merchants had to sell it 
in Venice at a price higher by 80-90% in order to have a net profit comparable 
. to proceeds in the spice trade. The following account possibly shows the typical 
gross and net profit of a Venetian cotton trader in the middle of the fifteenth 
century.?5 

Joh. Morosini bought in 1455 (approximately) in Tripoli 13 sacks cotton for 


cost; price duc. 202.18 Expenses: freight duc. 45-72 
selling price 534۰03 ‘varia ? 3۰28 
———— duty 13-32 
gross profit 82% commission 17:16 
total 79-48 27% 
gross profit 82% 
expenses 21% 
net profit 55% 


It would, however, be wrong to suppose that the Levant traders of the 
fifteenth century always contented themselves with an average profit of 40-60%. 
They also transported to the Near East commodities which yielded much 
greater profits, and they brought back Oriental articles which were sold at double 
or triple the cost price. 

One of these commodities was lead. 200 heavy pounds cosb in Venice in 
(about) 1425 2-26 duocats."? In Alexandria in March 1424 the same quantity 
fetched 3-5 dinars, and in Damascus in 1424 5 dinars."" These data point to а 
net profit of 100%, the exchange rate of the dinar being then 1-05-1-1 ducats. 
The proceeds in the iron trade were much greater. The export of iron to the 
Muslim Near East was strictly forbidden by the Church ; on the other hand, it 
was keenly demanded by the Levantines. According to Giovanni da Uzzano, а 
quantity of 200 heavy pounds of iron from Brescia cost 6 ducats in Venice. As 
to the price of iron of the same quantity on the Levantine markets we can cite 
the following data.?? 


2 Aug. 1395 Damascus Venetian steel 11 dinars 
8 Apr. 1396 Damascus iron from Savona 26 dinars 
before 1440 Alexandria ^ broad bars 24 dinars 

narrow bars 22 dinars 


*5 Same series, 127, f. 27b ff. 

76 Same series 52, f. 9a, a lawsuit pleaded on 12 Sept. 1429. 

77 Melis, Doc., 190, 318 (erroneously dirh.); Cristoforo del Fiore, 1, f. 16a ff. 

78 op. oit., 104. 

7? Archivio di Stato Prato, Quaderni di charichi e prezzi, 1171; J. Heers, * Il commercio nel 
Mediterraneo alla fine del seo. xrv e nei primi anni del xv’, Archivio Storico Italiano, ox, 1955, 
201; Uzzano, 111. In the Datini lists prices are given in dirhams; for the conversion in dinars see 
my Les métaux précieux et la balance des payments du Proche-Orient à la basse époque, Paris, 1971, 49. 
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Although the data which we quote from price lists on the Levantine markets 
refer to different dates, we may safely assume that the price did not fluctuate 
greatly. That of iron was remarkably stable.8° As the freight charges were 
relatively small, about 10%,8: one will infer from the difference of iron prices 
on the Near Eastern markets and in Venice that the Levant traders who 
imported it earned 300% ! 

The proceeds in the trade of certain spices and other Indian articles were no 
less high. 

Camphor was always one of the most expensive articles which were exported 
from China and Sumatra to the Near East and Europe. At the end of the 
thirteenth century Marco Polo rightly stated that the camphor of Sumatra was 
weighed against gold. Rhubarb, too, was an expensive article. Its prices 
fluctuated violently. According to a letter written in April 1484, it cost 
20-30 ashrafis the rat! in Damascus,*4 whereas one finds in the register of a 
lawsuit pleaded on 24 January 1492 that it cost in Damascus, probably in 
(about) 1488, all duties included—7-5 ducats.® On the other hand, the 
pleadings of a lawsuit before the same tribunal include the statement that in the 
year 1488 a pound of rhubarb fetched 5 ducats in Venice.** These data point 
to a profit of 300%. 

There is no reason to believe that the profits of Levant traders belonging to 
other ‘ trading nations’ were smaller. A letter of a Ragusan merchant, dated 
15 December 1529, testifies to this fact. One learns from it that in two months 
Ragusan merchants earned 60% of their investment in the trade with 
Alexandria. 8? 


Some final remarks 


How did it happen that profits in the Levant trade were so high, even at the 
end of the Middle Ages? Pepper and ginger were no longer luxuries. Every 
year considerable quantities of these spices were imported into all European 
countries; nevertheless the Levant traders earned on an average 40%. 

There can be no doubt that the returns in the Levant trade, even in this 
period, were much greater than in other branches of trade and industry. The 


*? See R. Sprandel, ' Le commerce du fer en Méditerranée orientale au Moyen Âge’, in 
Sociétés ei compagnies de commerce en Orient et dans VOcéan indien. Actes du 8ème colloque interna- 
tional d'histoire marilime, Paris, 1970, 391. 

#1 See Sprandel loo. cit. ; however, Melis, ° Werner Sombart ’, 122, conoludes from the same 
source (Pegolotti) that it amounted to 12-995. 

83 The book of Ser Marco Polo, ed. Н. Yule, London, 1921, п, 298. 

83 See Aahtor, Histoire des prix, 423. 

84 Melis, Doc., 186. 

85 GP, Sent., 190, f, 176b ff. 

** Same series, 188, f. 02b. 

*? R. Romano, A. Tenenta, U. Tucsi, ‘ Venise et la route du Сар: 1491-1517 ', in Mediterraneo 
€ Oceano Indiano. Atti del ут colloquio internazionale di storia maritima, Firenze, 1970, 128. How- 
ever, according to C. Carrére, the Catalan merchante had much smaller profite, viz. 10-15%; 
seo * Barcelone et le commerce de l'Orient à la fin du Moyen Âge”, in Sociétés et compagnies, 360. 
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great Florentine bankers in the Renaissance period certainly earned less. The 
profits of Rosso d’Ubertino degli Strozzi in the 1330's never exceeded 20%, 


í those of the Bardi in the 1320's amounted to 30-35%, those of the Peruzzi in 


1310-20 to 10-20%.8* In the same years, the del Bene, the great wool-traders, 
earned even less.9* At the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century, the profits of the firm Francesco Datini were no greater. The sale of 
the textiles manufactured by the firm in the retail business seldom yielded 
more than 30% profit, and usually about 15%. The resale of English and other 
cloth yielded on an average 17%. The proceeds in the wholesale trade of cloth 
were very irregular.’ 

One reason for the high prices (and profits) of spices in Europe was certainly 


the increasing demand. The data concerning the yearly shipments of spices at 


the end of the fourteenth century and a century later show a considerable 
increase. The growth in volume of the import of spices resulted in their prices 
faling at the end of the Middle Ages. But the great demand enabled the 


` merchants to keep prices at a fairly high level.?! The upper and middle classes 


in many European countries had become so accustomed to the consumption 
of spices that the Levant traders could ask for high prices, and always find 
customers. Spice prices even held up in Europe in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, a time of severe economic depression.” Casting a glance at a medieval 
cookery book, one becomes aware of the great role of spices in the cookery of 
nobles and burghers. To make jelly of all kinds of meat one used, according to a 
Venetian cookery book of the fourteenth century, pepper, cinnamon, and 
ginger. For making fish jelly one used ‘ strong and sweet spices.?* Meat broth 
was spiced by cinnamon, ginger, and cloves ?5 or by long pepper and nutmeg.?? 
Further there are recipes of sauces including a list of the Oriental spices: ‘ se tu 
voy salza sarasinescha toy mandolle, uva passa, zenzevro, cenamo e garofalli e 
melegetti, gardamono, galanga e noce moscata . . .'.9" 


** R, Davidsohn, Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz, Berlin, 1896-1908, пт, 200 ff. 

3° Б, Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz, Berlin, 1896-1927, гу, 246. 

9? F, Mols, Aapetti della vita economica medievale, Siena, 1962, 608 f., 614 f., 623. 

91 See Ashtor, ' La découverte de la voie maritime aux Indes et les prix des épices °, in Mélanges 
en l'honneur de F. Braudel, Toulouse, 1973, 1, 38 ff. ; 

өз See R.-H. Bautier, ' Les relations économiques des occidentaux avec les pays d'Orient, au 
Moyen Age, points de vue et documents ’, in Sociétés ef compagnies, 300 f. The author of the paper 
does not succeed in attempting to prove that Oriental commodities were cheaper than the 
European. He concludes, e.g., from the data quoted by Heers, ‘ Il commercio,’ 201, 205, from the 
price lists of Damasous at the end of the fourteenth century, that European iron was more 
expensive than pepper. But the price of iron quoted there is that of a Damascus qintár, just as 1s 
that of the spices. On the date to whioh Bautier refers, 8 April 1396, pepper cost 2000 dirhams, 
iron—1300. See also my remarks in ‘ Recent literature on Levantine trade ', Journal of European 
Economic History, п, 1973, 198. 

92 Libro di cucina del secolo xiv, a cura di À. Consiglio, Roma, n.d., 54. 

** op cit., 57. 

95 op. cit., 28. 

95 op. oit., 31. 

81 op. oit., 117. 
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À. second reason for this phenomenon was the Venetian supremacy in the 
Levant trade. In the second quarter of the fifteenth century the Venetians 
succeeded in pushing their competitors aside and in establishing a de facto ^ 
monopoly in the spice trade. Tt goes without saying that they took advantage 
of their supremacy by keeping spice prices high.?9? But the great profits of the 
spice trade were not simply the result of a kind of monopoly. One has indeed 
maintained that the profits of the Venetians were not commercial ones.?? Our 
data show, however, that even in other branches of the Levant trade, which 
were by no means monopolized by the Venetians, such as the import of copper 
in the Near East, und the export of cotton, the net proceeds amounted to 
35-50%. 

The Levant traders were, however, justified in claiming great profits, for the © 
commercial activities in the Near East remained risky and even dangerous 
throughout the reign of the Mamlüks. The extortions, injuries, and outrages 
from which they had to suffer in Alexandria, in Damascus, and in other towns 
of the Near East were often unbearable. It is sufficient to note the frequency ` 
of debates in the Venetian Senate concerning the suspension of trade with the 
dominions of the sultan of Cairo and the declarations made by the Venetian 
ambassadors to the sultan of Cairo. Venice threatened to suspend the trade with 
Egypt and Syria in 1418, 1427, 1430, 1441, 1445, 1447, 1448, 1449, and other 
years 00.199 ftis true that not all these threats and decisions were serious. The 
appeal of the great profits was too strong an incentive to continue the trade. 
But what is relevant were the decisions of the Senate that all the extortions 
should be covered by the contributions of merchants to the cottimo. This was, 
for example, the outcome of the suspension of trade with Syria in 1448 and the 
diplomatic steps taken in Cairo.101 

Whatever the reasons for the high returns in the Levant trade may have 
been, their importance for the national income of the South European trading 
nations can hardly be underestimated. 

There is abundant information in the Venetian documents as to the sums 
invested in the Levant trade in the fifteenth century. There were many traders 
who invested some hundreds of ducats a year, and there were rich merchants 
who imported in a single year spices to the value of some thousands of ducats. 
Rich companies invested still more. For the spices imported on the Beirut 
galleys in 1477 Domenigo de Piero paid a total of 143 ducats freight charges. 192 
Supposing that the freight amounted to 3%, the merchandise was worth 4800 


98 See Ashtor, ‘ Venetian supremacy in the Levantine trade—monopoly or precolonialism ’, 
Journ. Europ. Econ. Hisi., xx, 1974, 5 ff. 

9? Romano and others, art. cit., 122 ff. The authors of the paper refer Lo the exorbitant price 
which the Venetians asked for their pepper in 1501. They probably did this because of the rise 
in prices in Egypt (as against these of the preoeding years). 

100 Jorga, ‘ Notes et oxtraita’, Rev. Or. Lat., Iv, 1896, 599, v, 1897, 343 f., vr, 1898, 71, vir, 
1899, 42 f., упт, 1900-1, 8, 35 f., 38 £., 56 f. 

101 ASV, Senato Mar, пт, f. 103b. 

102 ASV, Giudici di Petizión, Terminazioni, 11, £ 27b ff. 
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ducats. The agents of Pietro Pisamano and brothers in Alexandria had in 1435 
(approximately) about 5000 ducats at their disposal, and bought only pepper 
‘for this sum.1° In 1439 in Acre Bartolomeo Gabriel bought, for Giacomo Zane, 
pepper to the value of 6390 duosts.!9* The capital which some Venetian 
companies invested in the Levant trade was much greater. Luca Soranzo and 
brothers sent to their agent in Tripoli in 1443 merchandise for 5173 ducats, and 
in 1444 for 3215 ducats.1°5 Benedetto Zio, Jacob and Alessandro Contarini and 
company exported in 1479 to Aleppo cloth worth 16810 ducats.!9* But a great 
number of merchants invested 800-1000 ducats a year in the export of cloth 
and the import of spices or (and) cotton from the Near East. Such а merchant 
would perhaps have earned, if our conclusions are right, by exporting cloth 200 
ducats and by importing spices 400 ducats. Within 10 years (without investing 
the profits) he would have earned 6000 ducats. Taking into consideration the 
expenses for the maintenance of his family there probably still remained about 
5000 ducats. If 500 Venetians took part in the Levant trade, there accrued 
‘annually to the national income by this branch of trade at least 300000 
ducats—and probably much more. 


103 GP, Sent., 75, £. 76b ff. (a lawsuit pleaded on 2 May 1437). 
104 Same series, 83, f. 186b ff. 

105 Same series, 104, f. 84b ff. 

108 Same series, 178, f. 30a. 
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Building sacrifices 

Sacrifices of animals at the various stages in the construction of a house are 
already reported from the country of the Subbaihah, Daw'an, and Tarim.? Ibn 
al-Mujawir * even records in the Middle Ages that when a road was being built 
between Mafalis and Ta'izz, about 425/10334 up a mountain pass (пад) with 
360 bends (malwiy), a head of cattle (rds bagar) was slaughtered at each bend as 
a sacrifice (fidyah); he calls a bend f rkah. Wheat also somehow formed part 
of the sacrifice, but Ibn al-Mujüwir is not explicit about this. At each bend there 
was & masjid and a sigäyah, just as so often one finds in the mountains of ? 
northern Yemen at certain points in а nagil a little stone shelter-hut (daimah, 
pl. diyäm) with a cistern (birkah)—these are pious foundations in many cases, 
and sometimes have a waqf to maintain them. Rossi calls the daimah a kitchen. 
Ibn al-Mujawir’s fidyah, though he does not say so, must undoubtedly have 
been intended to propitiate the Jinn. For example Saif al-Qu'aiti ? records 
a proverb, Al-stkni fida-h baidak ‘The sikni (spirit) is propitiated with an 
egg’. He comments on this proverb, Al-shaydtin tufadda bi-l-baid ‘ämmat-an. 
The allusion is to the common Hadrami practice of breaking eggs in places 
supposedly frequented by the Jinn,* and a place so haunted would be said to 
be maskün. 

In al-Jinainah the fid is slaughtered on the sds or stone plinth at Ше. 
western corner (al-rukn al-qibli) on its reaching completion, and the blood flows 
for the Jann. The next fidü belongs to the second storey and it is also invariably 
slaughtered on al-rub‘ (ie. al-rukn) al-qibl, and so on, each storey (qasr) 
having its own fidt. On the raim the fidü was stated to be slaughtered ‘a 
l-mawfir /müfir haqq al-jadar this being the parapet wall, but the term mawfir 
is fully explained in the list of technical building terms below (p. 293). They said 
that they slaughter over the jadar for feasts (la‘yäd)—in this case perhaps the 
blood runs down the outside wall, a sign of karam, and a kind of ostentation. 


The salt-mine at ‘Ayadh 

The Mukallà Secretariat files at the Residency state that ‘Ayädh at the 
mouth of Wadi Jirdàn is inhabited by the Qaramish who are hereditary ‘askar 
al-Wahidi, soldiers of the Wahidi sultans, and have brothers further to the east 


1 of. ‘ Building and builders in Hadramawt ', Le Muséon, uxt, 8-4, 1949, 977. ` 

2 Descriptio Arabiae meridionalis . . . Тату al-mustabgir, ed. O. Lofgren, Leiden, 1951-4, 150. 
в AL Amthal wa-'l-aqwal al-Hadramiyah, MS in Haidaräbäd, India, 66. 

“This practice has already been discussed. Cf. ' Building and builders’, 278. 
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in Wadi Rakhyah, but the ‘Awlaqis have an old right to a dollar a load on salt, 
exactly as do the Kurab at Shabwah. Though Landberg calls the Qar&mish an 


: independent tribe, Philby ° says that they claimed to be of the Bani Jabr. The 


Bani Jabr are a tribe of the Yemeni Khawlän al-Tiyal district, and von 
Wissmann ? has even marked a district Qar&mish west of Sirwäh which would 
be Bani Jabr country. We stopped at Husn al-Qarämish called Катап. 
Philby says that the salt-mines belong to the Qaramish, and this appears to be 
correct, 

Wadi Jirdän seems to lose itself in the steppe somewhere west of ‘Ayadh, 
the area about the Salt Mountain or Haid al-Milh, being described as mitnah, 
which is smooth flat bottom (92°), good for transport to run upon, as indeed it 
was. One arrives through a re-entrant at the mine in the middle of a small mass 
of low mountain in the plain surrounded by low hills, to find a small entrance 
leading into an enormous cavern rather like the inside of a cathedral in size. 
The salt has been hacked away for generation after generation, the interior 


ˆ being scored everywhere with marks of the tools used by the salt-workers, and 


yet this mine is not known to al-Hamdani’s geography. The bottom of the mine 
is reached by a steep slippery narrow path coming up which one meets the 
salt-workers carrying up the salt in baskets. They empty these on to separate 
piles, each with the owner's distinguishing mark upon it, a strand of palm leaf, 
and as it is bagged the salt is loaded on to camels couched close at hand (plate 1). 

There are five houses (khams diyär) of the Qarämish in ‘Ayadh, each of 
which has a share marked out in the Salt Mountain. Our information is that, 
to the Qurmüsh, 2 shillings are paid on each load (Aiml), the himl consisting of 
two bags (gawäni), the total weight of the himl being 14 faräsilahs, each 
Jfarästlah of 28 таз. The camel-load would therefore amount to 392 rafls, 
assuming в тай is 16 ounces and not 12 as in older times in certain parts of 
South Arabia. One can judge what a man earns for he can work two loads a 
day, and in ‘Ataq the load sells for 20 shillings. 

Philby, writing of his 1936 journey, says of Haid al-Milh that ‘the Мба 
or dues exacted by these folk amount to one Riyal on three camel-loads, in 
addition to which the salt merchants pay a Maera, or fee of а quarter Riyal 
on each camel to the owners—the people of Husn Juwaibiya '.? The last-named 
seems to be a kugn on the edge of the cultivation at ‘Ayadh, so they would be 

5 Arabica, v, 24b. 

5 Sheba's daughters, London, 1939, 326, 328. 

* * Daa vorislamische Sudarabien ', map іп H. von Wissmann and Maria Hofner, Hettrdge zur 
historischen Geographie des vorislamischen Südarabien, Mainz and Wiesbaden, 1952, 

* op. cit., 330. 

° Mijba is no doubt equivalent to the majba ‘ ootroi ’ of Gloss. dat., 261, and Landberg, loc. 
cit., speaks of musrá ‘ald kull wiqrah/wugrah ‘ un тата sur chaque charge lourde '. The mugrá 


varies, but the Qu‘aiti Weights and Measures Decree of 26 January 1943, fixed the mugrd there 
at 3¢ lb, But might it not be masrah, in the sense of a payment for being allowed to depart? 


‚ Cf. Arabica, v, 100, the Amir of Harib in Landberg's day, taking a migba of an eighth of a riydl 


on every camel entering Harib except from those of the inhabitants of the town itself. 
For pictures of the mouth of the mine taken on our trip there see D. B. Doe, Southern Arabia, 


* London, 1970, figs. 89 and 100. 
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Qaramish. The officer at ‘Ayadh, Muhammad Qasim Yà&fi'i, told us that the 
salt extracted here is distinguishable from Shabawi salt which one finds sold 
widely in Hadramawt, and for example, in 1954 anyway, in Lawdar sq оѓ, 
the ‘Awdhali sultanate. From Jabal al-Milh at ‘Ayadh salt in quantity goes 
to the Yemen. 

Salt mines are found in several places of this eastern Yemen area, the most 
celebrated of all being that of Ma’rib, for Abyad b. Наташа] al-Ma'ribi asked the 
Prophet for the salt which is at Ma'rib as a fief (tstagta‘a al-Nabi al-milh alladhi 
bi-Ma'nib). This the Prophet granted him, but later he revoked the grant 
because he was subsequently informed that he had not, as he supposed, granted 
him dead land to bring into cultivation, but land, as al-Hamdänï +° describes 
it, with wells and spring water, unequalled and clear like crystal. The Egyptian 
journalist Muhammad Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahmän 1 reports that the ‘Abidah 
tribe specializes in the transport of salt at Ma’rib, and the Ashraf tribe sells it— 
presumably he means the Ashräf of al-Jawf, some houses, he adds, being filled 
to the roof with salt. The salt mountain of Safir, one stage from Ma'rib is ` 
already well known.!? San‘anis still use malh Магия today. 

Of the rock-salt of Baihan, ‘Abd al-Rahmän Girgirah 13 says that the Bal- 
Härith have the right to trade in it, and another source informs us that this 
tribe is considered to be the owners of the mine. One passes by their camels in 
Wadi ‘Ubailat laden with the black woollen sacks of salt. The correct name of 
the mine seems to be Ayädim.ït 

A little-known letter 185 of the Prophet to the Aqwal/Aqyal of Shabwah 
guarantees the security of their salt (mines) and interdicted pastures (mahjar)— 
which does give some indication that salt has been worked in this district for 
centuries. 


Building and house law in Hadramawt 

On our all too brief visits to the Wadi Jirdan we had no time to investigate 
customary or shari'ah law relating to either building or property rights, which 
in any case would undoubtedly be of considerable complexity, involving many 


19 D. H. Muller, Al-Hamdanfs Geographie der arabischen Halbinsel, Leiden, 1884-81, 1, 201. 
Cf. Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghabah, Cairo, 1285-6/1868-9, 1, 45; Qasim b. Sallim, Kitab al-amwal, 
Cairo, n.d, 275, no. 683 where al-Müäzini is incorrectly read for ol-Ma’mbi; al-Sült, Adab al- 
kuttab, Cairo, 1341/1922-8, 311, to be corrected by the above; A. Ben Shemesh, Taxation in 
Islam, 1, 76 (Yahya b. Adam), п, 30 (Qudámah b. Ja'far); al-Balüdhuri, trans. P. K. Hitti, The 
origins of the Islamic state, Boirut, 1960, 111. 

11 Ard al-butülat wa 'Lamjád, Cairo, 1964. 

13 C, F. Beckingham and R. B. Serjeant, ‘A journey by two Jesuits from Dhufür to San‘ 
in 1590’, Geographical Journal, oxv, 4-6, 1950, 200; Arabica, v, 100. 

13*Abd al-Rahmän Gargarah [sic], Ardu-n& al-jaiyibah, Һа 'L-Janüb, Beirut, 1907, 21. 

14 This 18 the form of the name as given in R. LeBaron Bowen and F, Р. Albright, Archaeological 
discoveries in South Arabia, Baltimore, 1958, 35-6, but Philby calls it Aiyadin and Girgirah 
al-Ab&yim. 

15 M. Hamidullàh, Afajmü'at al-wafhd'iq al-siyüsiyah, third ed., Beirut, 1969, 204, from 
various texts in MS. 


ы 
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new local technical terms, since such abound even in the printed legal treatises 
of the Заб“ ‘ulama’ who do not even always bother to explain them. In the 
types of contract compiled by Hadrami authors from Bahraq ! to those of the 
present day 1? one perceives from the texts something of the issues at stake. 
A familiar sort of case, also found in early shari‘ah law, can be consulted in the 
айма of Ва Makhramah 18 (907/1501-2-972/1564-5), a younger contem- 
porary of Bahraq, relating to the disposal of the water draining from the mizàb 
or water-spout/gutter, of а house.? Again ° the making of an aperture or 
apertures in the upper part of his house (fath kuwwah™ aw kuwwat fi alû 
baiti-h) in such a way that the person concerned can see out of them, if it is 
detrimental to the privacy of other persons, is prohibited. The right to con- 
struct another storey on one's house has in some districts to be specifically 
entered in а deed.?* In Tarim a dispute over the right to build in the haram 
(Class. harim), the immediate environs of two houses, and lying between them, 


. was settled by allowing either to build (1233/1817-18),*% though the settlement 


seems to be questionable in shari'ah law. 

A quite common legal question in the sources is whether the appurtenances 
of & house through which there may be access to the house or not, actually 
form part of the house, as in the case where the famous gad of al-Shihr, Abū 
Makhramah,?4 was asked: 


مسألة:- باع Va bl‏ بیت داخل فی تربیعهاء لکته ue‏ نافد 6« d QS‏ 
ديار А‏ فهل تدخل alls d‏ بيعها pl‏ لا ؟ 


Question: (A person) sold a house within which is a room ®5 entering into 


15 R, B. Serjeant, ‘ Forms of plea, a Бай“ manual from al-Sihr’, Rivisia degli Studs Orientali, 
xxx, 1-2, 1955, 9. 

17 Notably Muh. b. al-Shaikh ‘Abdullih b. Ahmad Bã Sawdän, Табан! al-maqsüd fi та juliba 
min ta'rif siyagh al“uqüd, photocopy of Tarim MS in R. B. Serjeant’s possession, 8. (This well- 
known scholar, a Daw'‘ani from al-Khuraibah, flourished from 1206/1791-2 to 1981/1804-5, 
of. ‘Abdullih... b. Hamid al-Saqqaf, Tarikh al-shu'a:a? al-Hadramiyin, Cairo, 1353/1934-5— , 
ш, 190, which omite Таба} from the afore-going title, while Abii Bakr b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah 
al-Khatib al-Ansürt al-Tarimi, al-Fatawd al-náfi'ah fi masd’il al-abwal al-wäqi‘ah, Cairo, 1960, 
48, merely entitles it Siyagh al-‘ugid.) Smyid Muhsin b. Jafar b. ‘Alawi Bü Numaiy, Tashil al- 
da'àwi fi raf‘ al-shaküwi, al-Mukallà, 1054. 

18 For this author soo В. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian coast, Oxford, 
1963, 28. The cases disoussed are taken from a photocopy of the Mukall& MS of hia al- Fatáwi 
al‘Adaniyah, fols. 216a, 218b. 

19 of. al- Fatdwé al-nàfi'al, 9, and Bü Numaiy, ор. cit., 12. 

39 See n. 18, above. 

31 A Luwwah can also be an aperture above а door or window. 

“of. R. B. Serjeant, ‘A Judeo-Arab house-deed from Habbin’. Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1953, 3—4, p. 127. Cf Bü Numaiy, op. cit., 13. 

23 AL Fatdwé alnäf'ah, 95. 

33 op. cit., 187b. 

35 of, pt. 1 of this article, BSOAS, xxxvru, 1, 1975, p. 19, n. 51. In Tarim manzil seemed the 
ordinary word for a room. 
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(i.e. inside) the area enclosed by its four (foundation ?*) walls (tarbi^), but with- 
out access to it (i.e. the main house), like makhaztn in the houses of the district. 
Do these enter into the general (act of) sale, or not?’ Y 

To this the reply was in the affirmative in the case of these makhäzin, which 
would mean ‘stores’ or ‘shops’ ?? or the courtyards (reading duri‘ for ri‘), 
and the walls (al-hajäyä **) connected with the house, if considered part of it, 
and with or without access to it, even if they have a door to the outside. 

Another similar problem is concerned with the appurtenances of the house 
(maräfig al-bait) which lie outside its four walls, and this figures also in Ba 
Makhramah’s Fatawa 2° 


"oum 0 


وقد سثل العلامة عبد الله بلحاج Le‏ لفظه: Py yall‏ والاصوار AL Жал!‏ 
عندنا۔ ھل ew‏ نی ye‏ ؟ جاب :- uds АЙ‏ تھا لا تدحل إلا إن کان هما 

باب إلى ob. Jb‏ كان LA‏ باب إلى JIM‏ فهذا (de‏ أنه كحجرة шал,‏ 
c JUL |‏ فلا «br‏ ونی حضرموت مثل ذلك إلا ШЙ‏ تسى د روعاًء ولکن لا id‏ 
إلا «SL‏ وفيا ما cA‏ إليه АЙ‏ من حطب وغيره. فا أشك أنه جزء من AI‏ 
فھذا ما ظھر لی iuh‏ قلت : وما ذکر من أن ما باب [Hs]‏ وباب P‏ 
خارجها О]‏ كحجرة متصلة ЖЫ‏ ‹ فلا يدحل» - هذا إذا كان الد رع أو 
regi‏ لا يعد من توابع JU‏ ومرافقها. С‏ إذا كان يع من ذلك فلا بظهر به 
إلا oj — de XI‏ کان له باب آخر إلى خارج o‏ 


An opinion is offered that the threshing floors or yards do not enter into the 
sale unless they have a door into the house which makes them like a room in 
the house. The comparison is made with duru‘, courtyards, which are built only 
for the (use of) the house and contain firewood, ete., required by the house. 
Ва Makhramah disagrees with Bal-Hàjj (a Hadrami) on the issue as to whether 
they are part of the house or not, and says it is really a matter of whether the 
dir‘ or threshing-floor (wasar) is considered to be an appurtenance of the house 
or not that counts, even if it has a second door to the outside of the house. Bü 
Numaiy,?! our near contemporary today, certainly takes these arguments 
into account in drafting his pleas of a contract of purchase—when he gives an 


#6 So rendered after a phrase in the Judaeo-Arab house-deed. 

1? Landberg, Hadramott, renders makhzan as magasin. 

28 This is assumed, though without authority of an informant, to be the plural of the Jirdän 
word haji ‘ barrier’; see pt. 1 of this article, p. 21. 

° op. cit., fol. 1888. The maräfiq of a dwelling fit to be provided for в wife comprise a roof 
(sath), lavatory (tahárah), stairs (dirij), and kitchen (saatbakh) (op. oit., 170). 

зо This word seems unknown, and Ba Matraf suggests reading tousür, plur. of wagar (another 
plur. being dsdr which he calls a yard (s@hah) for harvesting grain orops. 

51 op. cit., 7. 
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example of a plea that a house has been purchased without ‘its eastern or 
western store/shop (al-makhzan al-shargi aw al-gibli) ’.5* 

J Abi Bakr... al-Khatib ?? produces yet another variation of the problem 
where а man makes a bequest (nadhr) of a house with all that pertains to it in 
shar‘ and ‘urf in the way of: 

NE pers... وجابية‎ ghey дз وحجاو ودروع‎ Ole أحرام‎ 

Cay Al‏ المذ كور Sel‏ من ماعون وفرش ley‏ وأثاث. 
The question arising is—does the furniture, ete., which is mentioned also include‏ 
what is in the murabba‘at (detached) rooms and courts (hajāw 34) which are‏ 
outside the house?‏ 

The San‘äni Jews had workshops or premises that normally had no door 
leading to the living quarters, these former establishments being approached 
from the outside by their owners. Goitein 25 thinks that this was because it 

- was not deemed safe that the interior of a house should be accessible from the 
street except through the main entrance. As, however, to judge by the query 
on stores/shops which do not communicate with the house, supra, it was custom 
commonly enough among the Arab population also, Goitein's suggestion is not 
entirely convincing—it might equally well be that the arrangement in San‘a’, 
and I am sure many other towns, was made for other reasons of convenience or 
privacy. 

In Jirdàn, which ‘Alawi b. Tahir considers only partly to lie in Hadramawt, 
decisions in property cases would most likely be made by ‘urf or custom, but 
the fatwas of Bà Makhramah and other jurists do in some degree, reflect what 
that ‘urf was. 

A conflict between property owners and the sultan, in one of the Hadrami 
towns, probably Tarim or Saiwiin, is embodied in a fatwa which Abü Bakr... 
al-Khatib (a Tarimi) ** pronounced, supporting the property owners, though 


3? [n Hadramawt north and south are паја and bahri respectively, in Yemen (of. Тагјг 
al-atyär, 46) qiblah and ‘Adan. Cf. Ва Sawdän, op. cit., 8, defining a property; as parts of a 
house to be sold with it he adds, labs, Lis, lasle. 

88 AL Fatüwa al-näfi'ah, 245. 

34 Hajäw is presumably the plural of hijwah, reported also by Landberg, Hadramott, 360, 
as hujuuh/hajwah. At Tarim it was described as dir‘, equivalent to dawr and däyir (though the 
two latter appear to be the name of the wall applied to the enclosure as a whole), and to the 
wasar of Daw‘an, the common word for a threshing-floor, but perhaps in Daw‘an it may some- 
times be enclosed by а wall (?). Cf. al-Fatawd al-nafi‘ah, 95, khushm al-hijwah, the corner of the 
court, 254, where Aijwah is defined as al-faná' al-amami аі-тићолоша} al-tübi* li Бай, and 257 
for a brief reference to dir‘. Cf. ‘Alawi b. Tahir, al-Shamil, Singapore, 1358/1940, 190, Ju الطاق‎ 

d—£ “pl‏ آمامه فسحة لتجفيف cons pl‏ وهو معروف بالجرن ويسميه СЗ jii dal‏ سحيوه. 
Hiywah/haywah would be Hadrami pronunciation for Aijwah and jurn or jarin is a threshing-‏ 
floor.‏ 

*5 Carl Rathjens and S. D. Goitein, Jewish domestic architecture in San‘a, Yemen (Oriental 
Notes and Studies, No. 7), Israel Oriental Society, 1957, 6. This is, of course, a very different 
type of dwelling from our Àusn, but it might have affinities with non-tribal domestic buildings 
in such places as Mocha or al-Shihr were these to be studied. 

38 Al. Fatdwé al-nafi'ah, 101. 
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unfortunately all names are suppressed. The point raised, in brief, is that the 
aultàn had given orders to build in a wide street running between ancient houses 
and courtyards (hawsh)—can the owners claim between their properties and , 
the new building the right to which the shart‘ah entitles them, of a space of 
8 dhtra‘, or, in customary usage (ma'rüf), 10 dhirà' in the streets and lanes 
(? matàriq wa-madástq), in order to preserve the amenities of ventilation and sun 
and daylight, and to stop his walls from coming up to their walls ? A supple- 
mentary question inquires whether, in the case of a market-place (shat süq) 
bounded on all sides by houses and courtyards, the owners can pierce entrances 
(mafägir), or build shops (makhäzin), or make openings (kuwwat) on to this 
market-place. The owners consider that the sultàn should return to the law of 
God (hukm Allah) which they regard him as having tra —~one can 
searcely doubt that they must have mostly been saiyids! 


Miscellaneous notes on builders, tools, materials 

Outside al-Jinainah village we spoke with a builder called “Umar b. Hasan 
al-Haddàd. From what he said it was apparent that there is no stigma attaching 
to building work—this in Hadramawt would be a craft in which none but the 
class of da‘t/s should employ themselves?" Here builders may belong to any of 
the groups like mashayskh, дарай, du‘fa, though saiyids were not mentioned, 
but in these districts their numbers are very small Early Islamic history 
seems to indicate that the aristocratic Umaiyad ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan ** would not 
take part with the Prophet and his Companions in handling the clay bats 
(libnah) to build the first mosque, while on the other hand the man of humble 
birth ‘Ammar b. Yasir fell to with a will—‘Ammar, of course, in the Yemen, 
means a builder.?? 

The hereditary builders of Tarim, the Bà Huraish,*? build in clay and stone, 
and work nürah, plaster, and whitewash. ‘ All stone is the specialty of Ba 
Huraish’ (Kull hajar khäss bi-Bà Huraish). Their religious attachment was 
described as to the Mansab of al-Ramlah, al-‘Aidarüs, of the well-known 
saiyid family. The mwu'allim,!! masterbuilder, is paid more than the rest, and 
in 1953 he received about 7 shillings per diem; it is probably he who gives the 
estimate (qãwal). The men are paid daily. Local architects in Tarim made the 
plans, simple ground-plans without elevations. Estimates for building by 
1953 were made in terms of a price per thousand madrahs or clay bats, and for 
work on upper storeys a higher rate was paid than for the ground floor. The 
Bà Huraish also constructed dams/barrages (sudüd). 


37 of, R. B. Serjeant, ‘ The cemeteries of Tarim’, Le Muséon, LXII, 1-2, 1949, 161. 

38 A, Guillaume (tr.), The life of Muhammad, London, 1955, 229. 

39 Al-Baladhuri, Anedb al-aghraf, ed. Muhammad Hamidullih, Cairo, 1959— , 1, 108. 

*9 cf. R. B. Serjeant, ‘Some irrigation systems in Hadramawt’, BSOAS, xxvit, 1, 1964, 64. 

41In the Yemen a skilled craftsman in building or oarpontry is called usta (Tarji* al-atyar, 
300). According to Syed Hamood Hason, Arabic simplified, [India ?], 1919, 397, 582, in Aden a 
mason is usfah/wusfith (asatiyuh). 
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<=) 


3 Fıa. 1. Wooden pin (rifgah) for sewing palm-leaf matting on to the roof beams, forming a surfaco 
upon which to lay roof-clay (tin). The rifga^ is rounded and the cord is attached by winding it 
round the narrow pait below the handle 


A cord (Ehaij) is employed to ensure the correct alignment of a wall as in 
plate п. In Tarim a wooden pin (rifgah) (fig. 1) is used for sewing cord round 
beams. A stretcher, in Shibäm called тт is used there for carrying the clay 
bats. A curious passage in al-Fawd’id al-saniyah ** seems to refer to a sledge 
or a bullock-cart : 


-- - ond . ғ + - 
c eal de call oj, VIS A ca А ob ce ول‎ 
وره‎ cle eens ابول‎ d co: слей! MIS s . yal 0,25 СХА АЙ ду 
«ШУУ! الصف‎ сез, UI من عارته‎ үр أسفله بالآجر . . . وعاد‎ үш, Ll 
= = .2 3 : 

и кезе ша. opum 
* It is said that it (a mosque) was built of the clay from their properties in Bait 
Jubair (a little south of Tarim)—they used to transport the clay bats on the 
harädim,* the Indian apparatus, which cattle used to draw. Clay was also put 
into ass-panniers and placed on them, and they would draw that too. The 
lower part was constructed in baked brick ..., and the wall 44 of the building 
and columns of the first row still remain, consisting of small pebbles (mixed 
with lime (n£rah) and) cast in a mould.’ 

At the present time burnt brick construction in the districts east of Abyan 
is extremely rare, nor does one see traces of burnt brick in ruins. A brick-built 
- mosque in Nisàb is stated to have been constructed by a Yemeni, and this 

some hundreds of years ago. Brick burned red is commonly used in the cities 
of the southern Yemenite Tihamah. It might be observed that in at least the 
last two decades of British rule in Aden the building workers were seemingly 
all Yemenis. In the Dathinah district in the 1950’s the builders were said to 
be mainly Yàfiis. 

The making of the mixture of clay and straw for the clay bats (plate m (a)) 
is tamdir,*5 and the clay or lime (n#rah) between them is known by the Classical 
Arabic term mtilaf.*9 ‘Alawi b. Tahir 47 states that in his home valley of Daw‘an, 

. ‘The custom was in our village (balad, i.e. Qaidün) that they should help 
someone who wished to build by carrying clay bats (libin) on their beasts to the 


*3 Ahmad b. Hasan... al-Haddad, al-Fawa'id . . . , fols. 103b-104a, MS described in BSOAS, 
xni, 2, 1950, 290-7. 

43 This word does not figure ш the Arabic lexicons consulted. 

44 Düyir, a wall, synonyms Adyil and sitrakh, for which last see al-Faldwa al-näf'ah, 257, and 

lossary, below. Таг} al-atyär, 424, gives a plural, dawdé’sr. 

45 ‘Alawi b. Tahir, al- Shamil, 227. 

** jbid., 96. 

47 ibid., 213. 
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place of building if this were requested of them ’. As a piece of good-neighbour- 
liness without payment, he apparently means, they did this. Again,*® the earth/ 
clay (in) for the clay brick (madar) was taken from the arable fields (jurub u 
al-harth), either against payment, or as a gift. Where flood silt has from time 
to time to be removed to keep the level of the field constant for irrigation 
purposes this operation would have to be undertaken anyway—in fact the 
problem often is in certain places where to put the silt. From the language in 
which this is couched one would understand that these voluntary services were 
extended to everyone, but one wonders if the learned saiyid does not perhaps 
mean that they were extended to saiyids, not necessarily to others, since 
saiyid Mansabs in some districts in Hadramawt, perhaps only in such hawfahs 
as al-Hawi in Tarim, did, to some extent, receive voluntary services from, 
craftsmen on occasion. 

Once more a fatwa question illustrates how the Hadramis dealt over these 
matters with one another. The following question was put to Abū Bakr al- | 
Khatib 4°: d 

© So-and-so asked us to give him permission for a j rürat yawm (a day's 
drawing ? 5°) from the clay of the ruin (fin al-kkarábah) at al-Muhaidarah 5! 
in Tarim, belonging to the (our) grandfather So-and-so (presumably now 
deceased) in which a number of people have shares, there being absentee 
(aghyab) brothers and the paternal uncle So-and-so, and children of paternal 
uncle So-and-so; and it cost us a lakk. We are afraid of committing a sin 
meriting punishment (karj) ’. 

Clearly he means that if those present in Tarim, owners of shares in this 
ruin, dispose of them in the absence of the others (and so many Hadramis were 
abroad in those days and now), he will have transgressed the law. The mu/ti’s 
reply was very sensible. Most of al-Mubaidarah, he said, which is in ruins, is ` 
of clay one part of which is indistinguishable from another, and so the questioner 
has a right to take his share of it even in the absence of the other owners. . In 
fact al-Muhaidarah was much developed after the second World War, especially 
in the early 1950’s, though the fatwz cannot be later than the first decade after 
the first World War. The absentees would almost certainly | be those Hadramis 
who had emigrated to. to Indonesia or Malaya. 


A wooden lock 
A wooden lock specially made by ‘Awad Bà Hashwan,*? a Tarim carpenter, 
in 1947, is now in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology in Cambridge : 


48 ibid., 227. 

4° AL Fatawa al-ndfi‘ah, 274. 

19 This word 15 not known to us, but the sense appears to be во, 

51 We lived in al-Muhaidarah in 1947 (R. B. S.). 

53 of. R. B. Serjeant, Prose and podry from Hadramawt, London, 1951, 8. Sinoe this article 
was written Werner Diem's wide-ranging and instructive article ‘ Untersuchungen zu Technik 
u. Terminologie der arabisch-islamisohon 'Tursohlósser', Der Islam, t, 1, 1973, 98-156; with | 
drawings of looks, has appeared. 
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(plate rv). It is called gūlidih himr, i.e. a lock (qülidah, pl. gawalid) of himr 
which is ‘ilb-wood (Zizyphus spina-Christ) This particular specimen is а 
qulidah haqq mirwah ‘arüs, a lock for a bride's room. In Hadramawt a mirwah 
is & room on the third floor in which the bride and groom sleep on the bridal- 
night. On the inside of the door of the bridal chamber there is a small wooden 
bolt called sumba'ah.5? Convention demands that when the last attendant, 
the kübarah,9^ or women’s hairdresser, tire-woman, leaves the bride, the groom 
must then immediately jump up and shoot the inside bolt home, in order to show 
how lively and active he is. Convention, on the other hand, requires that when 
he takes off the silver ornaments with which the bride is laden, he must do so 
with care, and lay them out neatly. The richly ornamented external lock, 
however, is mounted on the outside only to show honour, but it is not locked, 
except by the bride or groom when they leave the room next day. 

The component parts of the Tarim lock are differently named from those 
of the Jirdan locks. The upright part of the lock is known as qüshimah (pl. 
gawäshtin),55 and the bar or bolt as татал. The teeth in the lock above the 
bolt are handhiilah (pl. hanadhil), and the holes in the miyarrah which receive 
them are called khadar al-adras, though, as the pegs on the key (1qlid) are known 
as durüs or adrds, they are really named ‘the peg-holes’ after them. In 
Hadramawt the name of the house is sometimes carved on the lock. 

° A Tarim proverb says, Ма had misik qushimat babak, lit. * No one has grasped 
the front of your lock’, i.e. No one has knocked at your door, meaning that 
nobody has bothered you. Saif b. Husain al-Qu‘aiti 56 reports another proverb, 
Ma kull ‘id iqhd ‘ Not every stick is а key’. Landberg, however, quotes а 
proverb with a sense diametrically opposite ! 57 


Round towers in the Zatdi highlands of the Yemen 

On Jabal Wishhah, near al-Qarah, Imam al-Badr’s headquarters during 
much of the Egyptian occupation of the Yemen, may be seen round towers of 
several storeys, as also in the Sarärah district of Jabal ‘Ayal Yazid north of 
San‘a’, and in other places. These are really fortified dwellings, built in stone, 
quite different from the mud towers of north-eastern Yemen and Najrän,58 
sometimes round, sometimes square. Al-Anisi®® says of a powerful Zaidi 
Imam who brought the Jabal and other districts to heel, 

c2‏ وکم دوائر „бз‏ حصن حصین 
d e‏ کم d‏ کم Й E - э ° Soe‏ 

5? of. Landberg, Hadramotlt, 635, ' verrou en bois’. 

54 of, R. B. Serjeant, ‘ Recent marriage legislation from al-Mukallä with notes on marriage 
customs ', BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1902, 487. 

55 of, part 1 of this article, BSOAS, хххуш, 1, 1975, p. 4, n. 20. 

88 AL Ата! wa 'l-aqwäl al-Hadramiyah, 145. 

V? Hadramott, 350. Any wood is suitable for making a key. 

5* The distinotive style of northern mud architecture oan be perceived in Khahl Abou el- 


Мавг'в ‘ Architecture in Asir ’, Middle East Forum (Веги), April 1962, 29-32. 
59 Таруу alaiyär, 424; a gasabah ів a nawbah mudawwarah. 
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“How many (round) towers, how many walls, how many a strong fort 
Have his armies made a ruin!’ 
The tower seen in Sarärah was called gagabah (plur. gasib) and was constructed x 
with four internal arches (‘uqüd) springing from a central column (fig. 2) within 
the circle formed by the walls of the tower. 





section i 


Fig. 2. Round tower (qagabah) at Sarärah of Jabal ‘Ayal Yazid (Yemen) oonstructed on four 
arohos (‘ugüd) springing from a central column 


The single door to the tower called “айат has on the left and immediately 
inside the building a stairway running round the inside of the circular wall. 4 
A makhtä is a passage on the ground floor. The men's room is known as Фира, 
and the sugwaf is the part allotted to the womenfolk. The 71bd/jubd is the roof 
which is mwushawshawafah provided with а battlemented wall (al-tishwaf al- 
harb); under the jtbà *? is stored the grain (fa dn). À mawshag (plur. mawàshtq) à 
is a loophole 6! for firing through at attackers, and a {дал (plur. fiyäq) is a 
window. The place where the animals are kept is called al-harr, probably out- 
side the tower itself. 

A square tower here (Лала, here, as they pronounce it) would be batt 
murabba‘ ‘ala arba‘ah arkän. 

0 Hayyim Habshush, T'ravels in the Yemen, ed. S. D. Goitein, Jerusalem, 1941, 83, writes 
ib juba’. 
д %1 of. Sayed Hamood Hason, op. cit., 578. \ 
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Though basically this is an account of a field study, it has seemed appro- 
priate while writing it up, to include data collected on various occasions, 
including lists of technical building terms from several districts, or culled from 
Arabic works unlikely to be at the disposal of most readers. On the other hand 
no attempt has been made to ransack systematically such well-known publi- 
cations as Hayyim Habshush's account of his journey to Najrän in 1870.9? 
The systematic study of Yemenite architecture, the excellent little Rathjens- 
Goitein volume apart, is still to be made, and it is a field rich in promise. Of 
course the architecture these two authors describe is not distinctively Jewish 
in the main, but properly only traditional Yemeni architecture. Habshush's 
own house survives and is pointed out to visitors to San‘a’. Let it be said that 
the description of Abrahah’s church in San‘a’ with its courses of different coloured 
stone and triangular patterns is very like that of present-day Yemen.? When 
the technical terms here are compared with Landberg’s account % of the 
operations in building, the dialect of Jirdàn in this respect is similar to that of 
settled Hadramawt of the interior. On the other hand the terms used by Muh. 
b. Ah. al-Hajari, Masajid San‘a’, San‘a’, 1361/1942, or Ettore Rossi in his 
publications, differ greatly from those of Hadramawt. 
Additionally to those persons who made it possible for us to execute our 


*? Data in R. B. Serjeant, * Building and builders ’, are not repeated though complementary 
‚20 this study. A more general article, D. В. Doe, ‘ Home is a husn ', The Architect and Building 
. News, VI, 8, 1970, 26-32, may also be consulted, but we were unable to see R. Kasdorff, Haus und 

Hauswesen im alten Arabien (bis zur Zeit des Chalifen Othman), Halle, 1914, apparently a dis- 
sertation of 71 pp. 

*3 of. al-Azraqi, Akhbar Makkah, in F. Wiistenfeld, Geschichte und Beschreibung der Stadt 
Mekka, Leipzig, 1858, 88-9. The church wall built by Abrahah al-Habashi in San‘a’ was square 
in plan (murabba' mustawi al-larbi') whereas the site, called Ghurgat al-Qolis, of the ancient 
church in the old town shown today is a shallow circular pit (ghurgah). Abrahah’s church was 
60 dhira‘ high. Ite raised area (kibs, lit. ‘ earth placed on an area to level it’, eto.) inside was 10 
dhira' high, and it was approached by marble steps. "There was а wall surrounding the church, 
presumably forming an enceinte, 100 dhird‘ from it. This description reminds one of the circular 
wall at the Ma'rib temple. The wall was constructed of stones called in the Yemen jtrüb, carved/ 
painted (t mangiighah) fitted into each other (mutabagah) so that a needle could not enter between 
them, stuck close together (mujabbagah), 20 dhira‘ in height. Between (the courses of ?) jurüb 
stones he put triangular stones like & camel’s hump (skaraf), entering into each other, of red, 
white, yellow, and black stone, and sdsam wood between each course (sdf), round of head (rûs), 
thick of timber, like a man’s side, protruding fiom the building. Thejurüb appear to have had the 
shape (fig. 3 (a)), and the courses of coloured stone seem to have the shape (fig. 3 (b)). Over this 
a marble frieze was placed, carved, and projecting a dAirá' beyond the building, and 2 dAsrá* 
in height. Over this was set shining black stone from Nuqum mountain, then shining yellow 
stone, and on top of all, white atone (perhaps that called balag). These and many other details 
correspond closely to north Yemenite architecture as seen today. 


0$ AW 


(a) (b) 


Fia. 3. Recent examination of the Ghurqat al-Qalis site shows that its dimensions are not 
inconsistent at least with a dome set on а baso 30 dhirü' square at the east end of the nave 


- *! Hadramoti, 394 f. Cf. L. W. C. van den Berg, Le Hadhramout et les colonies arabes, Batavia, 
1880, or 1968 reprint, 62 f. 
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work in Jirdän we are indebted to Dr. ‘Abdullah Maqtari, Shaikh Muh. ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Ba Matraf, Saiyid ‘Alawi b. ‘Abdullah, and Dr. M. A. Ghanem for 
answering our queries, as also to Dr. С. Bushnell of the Museum of Archaeology ч 
and Ethnology, Cambridge, for permission to reproduce photographs of the locks 
there. All drawings and photographs are by Brian Doe unless stated to the 
contrary. 


General list of terms connected with building 

Luz Yem., Тат al-atyär, 74, defined as al-shurü' fi ‘l-bina’ wa-wad' 
‘aml, marking out a building. Class. Arabic. 

co L Tarim, precise meaning uncertain, but as jandh means a fourth storey - 
room, it is probably a building with such a room. 

L Tarim, door with a single leaf.‏ درف 

Deu wl Tarim, door with no horizontal bars on the back of it for strength. 


xk wh Tarim, a door with horizontal bars (züfar) on it. 


(pl. ©) Hadramawt, courtyard for sitting in the evening in front of the‏ بر حه 
house. Cf. rawhah.‏ 

gay Tarim, Saiwün, door. e.g. 218,1 Ge a door on the stairs, or, more pre- 
cisely, leading off the stairs. | 

"x Yem., the wall round the roof of a house for privacy, and/or to prevent 
women seeing over it. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 353. 

Lu Le Hadramawt (al-Shibr), façade of a building. 

y تنو‎ Aden, etc., whitewashing.. S. H. Hason, 671. Cf. rushüsh. 


23542 -- 
4л $ J (pl. f 2v) Hadramawt, roof of upper rooms, not surrounded by a 
wall ; or roof (sagf) of the stairs leading to the roof-top (sath). 
ره‎ gi Tarim. a syn. of ‘aris al-rigdd (q.v.). 
wes 
Li 5 Yem., a type of window with tracery. 
whee San‘a’, the dakkah or platform around the Jami‘ mosque at the place 
of the sail-flood which used to wash against it. See sájil. 
جهوه‎ (pl. (جھى‎ Jizan, Saudi Arabia, stone hut. 
о 2 ул 
حجرة‎ (pl ,حجر‎ C!) Yem., Та“ al-afydr, 120, and Goitein and Rathjens, 


TT, the latter calling it Aijrah, an inner open court, but the former a central 


place between two rooms like a passage. Cf. Rossi, Termtnologia, hajrah 
* portico’. 


el San‘a’, course of decoration between two storeys. 
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= (pl. еш) вур. ربع‎ (q.v.) Tarim, the outside or external corner (rukn) 
of a house. Cf. al- Fatàwà al-nafi‘ah, 257. 
ж 33 
^ حلص‎ Tarim eto., hole in the middle of a window-shelf to which the shelf 


itself slopes to allow water to drain to the outside of the house if it should 
fall on the shelf. 


үне" Hadramawt of the coast. Clay bats or stones seb on the top of a wall, 


leaning against each other to form an open zigzag pattern (fig. 4). Khatsh 
can also mean a metal grille. 


- AAA 


Fig. 4 
wy? N. Yem., Kuhlan district, a tower-fort, syn. nawbah. 


ol) > Tarim, round cover, with handle to cover the tannür/tinnär bread-oven 
made of clay pottery. 

&S د‎ platform outside a building. For data upon, cf. Ibn Hajar al-Haitami, 
al-Fatawé al-kubra al-fightyah, Cairo, 1938; and al-Fatawa al-näfi‘ah, 101. 

jee (pl. dp ә), Yem., course, row of stones. 


Tarim, outside corner of a house. syn. khushm (q.v.).‏ ربع 
ee‏ 
ә 2 ; Tarim, passage on top of a house.‏ 


3 3 

Tarim, Aden, ete., whitewashing. Cf. Landberg, Hadramotit, 406 passim.‏ رشوش 
S. H. Hason, 671, syn. tanwir.‏ 

425 ) Tarim, a peg or pin (see fig. 1). 


= oF 
ois Hadramawt, rugdat al-gahwah, coffee-hearth, with slightly raised dais 
; on which coffee-maker sits. 


J) a column of clay, opposed to a sahm, column of wood. One‏ کب (pl.‏ ر کبه 


г = 


says, ‘А reception room with such and such а number of columns’ (paz 
v کم‎ de). 


4 5 у Tarim, court for sitting in the evening situated in front of the house. 


-or 


4.2 3 ) Tarim, corner inside house, or room thereof. 


-— or 


3 
An 3) Tarim, small store (makhzan), under the inside or outside stair of в 
` house. 


A ue 


(pl. +) Aden, lane. 8. H. Hason, 573.‏ زقطوط 
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Лю; Tarim, also Ф!) (pl. 215 j), horizontal bar on the back of a door or shutter. 


Tarim, projecting cornice between storeys. x‏ زوق 

Qt San‘a’ and district, flat rain-water drainage course running directly offthe 
roof down the wall, constructed of дай], a sort of mortar composition 
containing small stones. A qgadäd course can last 500 years. See jadhwah.' 


has a plural also DL, S. H. Hason, 565.‏ ساس 


oU. à سبخة‎ Hadramawt. Of a house (ddr), containing salt in the clay of 


which it is constructed, salty walls, a fault. Muhsin Bü Numaiy, Таз! 
a-da‘dwi, 13. 


yeso سر‎ (pl. yaw) Hadramawt, wall. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 357. 
C. EE (pl. (سحاسیح‎ Hadramawt, a place usually behind the dar on to 


ww 


which waste water from the kitchens or lavatories pours; it may be inside 
the dwelling. Another source calls it a lavatory or washing place also. 


San‘a’, a course of stones.‏ سرع 
(pl JU) Aden, scaffold. S. H. Hason 630, from Greek охала.‏ سقاله 
C$ л-= Ta‘izz, a wooden tripod with cross-bars, forming a type of ladder, used‏ 


in mosques. 

NT i Tarim, an open place in the middle of a house, il oti d 
the | latter phrase explained as f$ waaf al-dàr. 

(pl. uo) Yem., Ta‘izz, etc., open part of the open court of a 
mosque. 2 


^a 


(ә) pe Tarim, Mukalla, the inside corner in a house, e.g. of a room, contrasted 


with khushm, ete. Syn. zdwiyah. Gloss. dai., 2165. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 
296 dubr, with dal. 


42.2 (pl. (5-2) Hadramawt, narrow passage on ground floor of a house from + 
main door (едда). . 
lo b Upper Yem., covered way above a street connecting one house with 
another. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 354, tárüd. ‘ portico della moschea.’ 
احه‎ b Jizan, Saudi Arabia, mud floor of tukul type huts ornamented in 
whorls of clay, made by women. 
حه‎ TL Upper Yem., storey of a house. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 356, tarhah 
' pieno di сава”. 
o^. عار‎ (pl. TS al-Shihr, a small beam. Cf. 'arrádi. i 
الخلغه‎ ae (pl. cl) Hadramawt, MS Manügib Ba ‘Abbad (possession of 


^ 
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the late Saiyid Salih b. ‘Ali al-Hämidi), lower strake of wood of window 
lintel. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 352. 
عراضم‎ (pl. ÀJ) Aden, rafter. .S. Н. Hason, 617. 
عر وس الر قاد‎ Tarim, the plastered panel, sometimes with decoration, 
"approximately three feet in height which runs up the wall of a staircase, 
above the stairs. 
exa e e.g. co Ul 521.20 Hadramawt, MS Ва Makhramah, Fatdwd, collected 
| works, В single volume of which was seen in Dathinah, wooden side part of 
a door. 


E S (pl. Se) Tarim, a small circular window set over an ordinary rectan- 
gular window. 

de Yemen, Tarji al-ajyär, 158, 363, described as ; sil c A. 

А2 Tarim, first storey room, e.g. d سواقط‎ ON على‎ alé a first storey 
room on (with ?) three beams, facing north. 02285 de 41.2 a first storey 
room on (with 1) two beams running from wall to wall. 

41.245 Hadramawt, Salih b. Ghalib al-Qu‘aiti, al-Réhlat al-sulfántyah, Cheribon, 

i 1370/1950-1, a majlis like a reception room (mahdarah). Cf. Landberg, 
Hadramoút, 398, ‘chambre’. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 357, fawadil ‘il 
_ Piano e бк 

Al-Shihr, crenellations of a mosque. Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Qadir‏ (قشابع (pl.‏ قبع 

Ва Matraf quoted the following saying, Ol jb وا خيش‎ с0а من شاف‎ 
| قناعه فى العيش.‎ Vi فيش والواقع ان ما عندنا‎ JUI عندنا من‎ 
` 405,5 Hadramawt, circular brass or iron door-knocker. 

4157 (pl. ©l) Yom., wall buttress. Gloss. dat. gives parallel senses. S. H. Hason, 
603, calls it ‘ pillar’. 

c کشار‎ Tarim, pillars (no singular), supporting an arch (‘akf). 

ˆ CES Tarim, lintel. 

SNS (pl. (کلالیب‎ Hadramawt, hook, for hanging clothes, etc., upon. 

Upper Yem., flat roof of a house. Syn. juba.‏ کید 

5-6 Hadrami pronunciation of ch the shutter of a window (khalfah). 
Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 356, window. 

(pl. oly) eg. =) >U а little passage or entry into a room (fig. 5, p. 292).‏ ماد 

| ot (pl. J|) Tarim, Saiwün, open place in middle of a house. Bà Matraf 


says al-mathnah is the interior of anything, not the same аз shumsth, an 
open court in the middle of a house. 
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Fra. 8 


Dos 'Awlagi. Seen in Ma‘ni shaikhdom, a mihräb moulded in the mortar- 


like plaster of the floor in flat relief, the pointed end showing the direction 
of Mecca. 


Fia. 6 


ova (pl. palma) Aden, rafter. S. Н. Hason, 617. 
code Yem., as co^ de a pass in the mountains upon which a stone ~ 
stairway has been constructed. 


ر 


da مر‎ Tarim, ground floor room, syn. matsamah, Al-Fatäwä al-nafi‘ah, 269, 


calla it a room on the first (ground) or second floor. 
مربوع ال قاد‎ Tarim, the square quarter-landing between two flights of steps 
at right angles to each other. | 


Fio. 7 


properly built, of stone and mortar, Cf. Landberg, Hadramott,‏ مر صوص تام 
rasg ‘ ordonner l’une chose sur l'autre ?.‏ ,590 

ren Jizän, Saudi Arabia, a white marble-like stone sometimes used for 
decoration (zinah) in a jahwah (q.v.). 

e Yem., a place in a house for animal fodder, agricultural implements, ; 
Cf. al-Hamdäni, ТЕЙ, п, ed. Muh. ... al-Akwa', Cairo, 1967, 6. Stone shed 
for animals (San‘a’ district). | 
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4) ac Tarim, & small room between two larger rooms, or a cupboard 


(khazünah), storeroom, made from the area of one of the larger rooms. It 
^ was described as bigger than a murabba‘ah but smaller than a mahdarah, 
reception room. 

Lis San‘a’ region, syn. of mafal and mantal. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 357, 
from Wusab district. 

ala» Yem., Jiblah, paved—of the lane into the town. Of. Rossi, 
Terminologia, 353. 

(pl. toile) Hadramawt, small cupboard for keeping things arranged‏ مصناع 
inside the wall.‏ 

vv Hadramawt, place where building lime (ncraA) is beaten out, or millet. 
The pole with which it is beaten has the same name, and madrab is also the 
name of the pole used to measure or survey land. 

p Hadramawt. Cf. Landberg, Hadramoût, 645.‏ وق بالنوره 


gue San‘a’ area, oblong machicolated masonry box projecting over the main 
door of a house for throwing or shooting at would-be hostile entry. Cf. 
masqat and mantal. | 
Reyes Dathinah, a kind of hut of clay (fin) and millet stalk (gasab), etc. 


2 . 
Atrae Tarim, with arches. 


pe (pl. (مغاسی‎ Hadramawt, two parallel poles fixed from wall to wall of 


a room at a suitable height to hang the folded bedding of the household to 
`“ preserve it. 


d مغواس‎ Tarim, a lane. 


- 


0, pue Tarim, passage over the street from one house to another. Tt is also 
explained (with a pl. magäsir) as the place specially allocated at the lowest 
part of the house for the kitchen and other purposes such as the place for 

* grinding and pounding of wheat. Another Hadrami explanation is that it 
is a room looking out on to the street, in Aden called mangarah. 

Je San‘a’, syn. of matal and masgat (q.v.). 

үе Hadramawt, Bà Makhramah, op. cit., states that in the colloquial usage 
(‘urf) of the district al-mah means ‘idädat al-bab. 

Je Yem., stated to be the same as the Hadrami sds, stone foundation of a 
house. Cf. al-Hamdani, ТЕЙ, п, ed. Muh. al-Akwa*, 8. 

Б موفر‎ (pl. (موافر‎ Hadramawt. When a wall is being built in stages, each two 

dhira‘ (approx. three feet) high is called mawfar. Another source says—ten or 
x. more clay bats (libnah) high of a wall. 


t 
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-r te 


durs Tarim, synonymous almost with murabba'ah (q.v.). Al-Fatawa al- 
näf'ah, 269, has an interesting description of a matsamah and murabba‘ah, 
255 il es c ЛАЙ Y مشاع‎ on ملاصقه‎ due uen 
An enclosed roof . jJ > aay dl 515, من‎ o s ded قبل‎ pom 


belonging to a ground-floor room adjoining a side/back door held in common, 
and a first floor room belonging to a second party, the afore-mentioned 
enclosed roof having an access set up before the division (of the whole 
house), the way to which (access) is the stair of the first floor room belong- * 
ing to the second party. 


c. + Tarim, a little store-room. syn. khazdnah. 
JG Al-Hami, Hadrami coast, perpendicular wooden lattice of window. 
р 


Some Bathan architectural terms 
The following words were given by Amir Salih of Baihan as applying to a 
room in the old hugn at Мода. 
е2 top part of door-frame. Landberg, Hadramodt, 587, ‘seuil’, and Gloss. , 
AN posts of frame of door. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 354, I,J ‘stipiti della 
porta ?. ^ 
base of wooden frame of door. Landberg, Hadramotit, 660, * seuil de 


la porte”, and Gloss. dat. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 354, ground under the 
door. 


55 a small кш hole in a door through which the hand is inserted to open it. ~ 
ce Aden Sê, a wooden window shutter. Cf. Gloss. dat. 


-€ "97 


r ^, the main beams of a ceiling.‏ اکب pl.‏ ,مر کب 


~ 


| 
uj 


| 


|| 


1 


[i 


| 


سض 
=== 
ج 
se‏ 
لا 
c‏ 
کے 
سے 
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D 
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Fra. 8. Ceiling in the old Augn at Nuqüb (Baibün) showing the main beams (marákib) with small 
sticks (gir) above them À 


رı‎ small sticks running over the marakib, and at right angles to them, to 
form a base for the olay roof above them. Cf. Rossi, Terminologia, 367. + 
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га La the clay bench in Baihin houses. 
ít a pole across the end of a room. Of. Rossi, Terminologia, 355, مسواع‎ 
(pl. g ,(مساو‎ ‘legni trasversali appoggiati sulle travi’. 
زفیف‎ clay and sticks running between the siya and the wall, so that the 


whole forms & clay shelf. 
خلال‎ a wall peg. Gloss. dat., khal. 


probably the same as mizrüb, gutter, but sense not noted.‏ شر بب 


zi DESORIPTÍONS OF PLATES 
Plate т. Salt mine at ‘Ауа. The entrance to the mine is by the black area to the right. Salt 
poured into heaps is being bagged for transport on the couched camel, each heap belonging 
to an individual owner and distinguished by his own mark, a piece of palm leaf. (R. B. B.) 


Plate п. Building а wall using the cord (Айа) probably in Dathinah. (Information Office, Aden, 
1957.) 


Plate ш (a). Paddling mud and straw to make olay briok-bats at Baihin in 1958 using а mishdh, 
basket (makfa ah) of chopped straw, and tanak of water. (R. B. S.) 


Plate пт (b) Beating out lime (n&raA) for use in bailding i Wadi Yashbum, the action being 
m~ called sabäfah. The workers Пай the lime in unison—to the rhythm of verses sung to this work. 
(R. B. 8.) 
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A NEW VERSION OF THE CHINESE-VIETNAMESE 
VOCABULARY OF THE MING DYNASTY—I 


By Jeremy H. C. 8. DAVIDSON 


The existence of a Chinese-Vietnamese vocabulary (s-yil) of the sixteenth 
century was first 1 brought to the attention of Western scholars by E. Denison 
Ross in 1908, p. 692, in his discussion of the R. G. Morrison Collection manu- 
script entitled Ko-kuo t-yü 4 E] SX #%,* then in the library of University 
College, London, and now held in the library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. 

Such bilingual vocabularies, or, more properly, topically arranged word-lists, 
hua-t i-yü He Us (SE) БИ FF, had been known to Western sinologues since 1789 
when Père Amiot published his translations of the lat-wén ae X ' despatch ; 
petition? accompanying а manuscript i-yii he had acquired.’ 1822 saw the 
editing of the first vocabulary, since when much has been written about them 5 
and about the Bureaux © of Interpreters and Translators responsible for their 
compilation. 

In fact, Kond6 Morishige ј ДЖ $F Ж (1771-1829) had preserved a version 


1 Вее Pollot, 1909, 170-1. For list of references, see p. 314-15. 

3 SOAS MS 48363, also on positive microfilm, is 1n 10 Chinese volumes, one to each language, 
now bound in one with Western hardbacked, green half-Morocco binding. The Chinese volumes, 
each with yellow paper covers, were originally in Chinese bindmg, but the butterfly spine has 
been out to make the book resemble a European work. In between the original recto and verso 
of each Chinese page are pages of miscellaneous Chinese printed text, as yet unidentified. The 
SOAS catalogue records the MS as Hua-s s-yti, althongh the title-page of the whole collection 
notes it as Ko-kuo t-yt. The paper of the vocabulary, which is written in very clear manuscript, 
is white and approximates to large octavo. The arrangement of vol. үп, the An-nan i-y# 
(cf. Aurousseau, 199, following Ross, loo. oit.), is 39 pages numbered in arabic numerals (1 a 1— 
20 a 7), with 10 lines per page, 2 entries plus glosses to a full hne: 1 а 1-7, contents; 1 a 8, 
title; 1 a 9-20 а 5, vocabulary; 20 a 6, blank; 20 a 7, concluding title. Except for some minor 
variations, the Morrison MS is identical with those of Kondó and Yang, i.e. Gagpardone, and ıt 
fits into series C of tho tripartite categorization of $-y& as determined by Ishida Mikinosuke 
(see Gaspardone, p. 356, n. 1), that series which was not printed in China and to which the Malay 
(Edwards and Blagden, 1931, 715 ff.) and Cham (idem, 1939, 53 ff.) vocabularies also belong. 

3 MS 9188, nouveau fonds chinois, 986 in the Bibliothèque Nationale; Mémoires concernants 
les Ohinots, xiv, Paris, 1789, 7-9. 

* Julius von Klaproth, cited 1n Gaspardone, p. 355, n. 2. 

5 ibid., 365-6 and notes. 

* See, inter alia, Wild, 617 ff., and Gaspardone, loo. cit., for other studies. The bilingual i-ya 
of the Ming were the work of the Hui-'ung Luan ff [n] fH. founded in 1296, and the Ssu-i 
kuan JQ 95 (98) ff, founded in 1407, bureaux whose translation and interpreting functions 
had developed out of the similar duties originally performed by the staff of the Hung-lu sss 
15 IR s, the Court for the Reception of Embassies, of the Han period. Indeed, three countries 
whose exposure to Chinese language and culture had resulted in their ability to communicate in 
Chinese with the Chinese government—Japan, Korea, and Annam—were still directly associated 
with the Hung-lu ssu, and their i-y# have no bearing on the Ssu-: kuan (Wild, 620), whose title 


NY 


^ 


was, not surprisingly, changed from + Hj ‘barbarian ' to i FẸ ‘ translations”, by the Ch'ing 7а 


(1644-1911). 
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of the An-nan i-yii? (Annan yakugo K Y BE FE) in his Annan kiryaku kö 8 
"E Wd ÁO RS dé of 1796, printed in 1906,? with the terse note : 


86 a 6: EE EE Ep WE рц BE ff BE EE ° (this Vietnamese) vocabulary forms 

part of the bilingual vocabularies of the Translators’ (Interpreters’) Bureau ’ 
which implies that the manual continued in service during the Ch‘ing Dynasty, 
perhaps up until the time that it came into Kond5’s possession, after 1748, the 
date when the Ch‘ing merged interpreters and translators into one Ssu-1 kuan. 

Kondd also provided katakana readings to each Chinese transcription ; 
although these kana are not usually apposite renderings of the Vietnamese 
because they were almost always limited by the Japanese pronunciation of 
Chinese characters,!° they were the first attempt to restore the Vietnamese 
original. 

Then, while in Peking, Aurousseau (1912, 198 ff.) managed to obtain a 
collection of 13 i-yü, which included a Vietnamese vocabulary, for the École 
Francaise d'Extróme-Orient, supposedly from the library of Yang Shou-ching 
M <F k (1840-1914), who had himself acquired them in Japan," and deriving 
ultimately from a manuscript copy made by Mao Po-fu ў {4 Ж c. 1580. 
This collection furnished the Vietnamese t-yü reproduced by Gaspardone (1953, 
355 ff.) in his important study ‘Le lexique annamite des Ming '.?? 

Although, like him, I have not been able to use other copies of the 4n-nan 


2 7 Used by Maspero, 7-9, who recognized ite unique value and noted it as the single repre- 
sentative of the fifteenth-sixteenth century language he termed ‘ annamite ancien’, Ancient 
Vietnamese (Ano. VN), Kondó's text paralleled in importance de Rhodes’s Dictionarium of 
1651 which provided the main source for that stage in the development of Vietnamese that 
Maspero (ibid., 10; Gregerson, 135-45) oalled ‘ annamite moyen ', Middle Vietnamese (Mi. VN). 
3 Len 2/86 a 0-93 b 12, section: hôgen } = of Kond5 Shôsai zenshü, vol. 1, printed in 
Tökyö, Meiji 31, 11th month (= 1908). 
° All evidence (jisebi Lo Ef BED 3S, 3 b 14, 6 a 12) points to the completion date of the 
Annan kiryabu kö ав being 1796, which is also the latest date mentioned in the text. 

10 Although we must agree in part with Gaspardone's assessment (p 357, n. 1) of the value of 
these kana readings, he is too harsh on Kondó in saying that they are ‘ à peu prés inutilisables '. 
Not all of the Japanese glosses are on or kun readings. Some, like G. 32 = Kondó 86 a 17, record. 
Vietnamese dialect pronunciations, and others, like the kana glosses to G. 35, 55, 68, 160, 268, 
record length of the Vietnamese syllables in question. A distinct disadvantage of Kondó's 
version, however, is that the printed text has many errors in the glosses. 


11 ch. 8/28 a 1-29 03: 3 Ji gE EZ + = JU] $} Ак, in which the Vietnamese i-yt is 
the fourth, of Yang Shou-ching, Jih-pen fang-shu chih Н Æ 8f Ж ды, an annotated 
bibliography of rare and valuable Chinese works preserved in Japan, compiled by him on & 
visit there, 1880-4, in 8 parts, no date. Note, however, dates iing-yu JT 9 (1897), and the 
Yang Shou-ching fzu-chi Ej Su date hsin-ch'ou 3E JE, 4th month (= 1901), in the prefatory 
pages to the work. 

13 Aurousseau, 100. oit.; Yang, 28 b 9, notes: JE Si Ef 4^ Dj pu BE A rh KE Ж, 
A x K Br Sb Н 3E ‘This book must be one (a volume) from the Ssu-i kuan of the Ming, 
from which Mr. Mao copied it’ (cf. Kondó, 86 a 6). 

18 Whether it is Yang's text as described by him (op. git., 28 a 6-9) or not is impossible to 
determine. The topics and their order as listed by Yang do not correspond exactly to those of 
the Morrison, Kond6, or Gaspardone versions, which are identical. But Yang's list could be a 
composite list of all the topical headings of all 13 notebooks. Hence Gaspardone’s text will be 
termed Yang for ease of reference, but specific entries will be noted: G. Similarly, other abbrevia- 
tions of titles are: BD, Brevis declaratio; D, Dictionarium; 8., Shen. 
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t-yü recorded as held in China and Japan and which may, like the Yang, 
Kond5, and Morrison texts, be nothing but copies of one another, the existence 
of the An-nan-kuo ipi 14 3 Ki [ EX FF studied below shows that not all such 
texts are simple copies of each other. | 
The An-nan-kuo 4-уй is preserved in the early seventeenth-century Ssu-t 
kuang-chi 15 yq X B fu by Shen Mao-shang !9 i Ж À (fl. Wan-h oF HE, 


14 ts“e 100/806 a 1-814 b 9, 16 concludes the section, begun in ts‘e 99/735 a, on An-nan, which 
is classed in the textual division Hat-kuo fg Bd kuang-chi. 

15 The Seu-s kuang chi (a comprehensive, descriptive record of the Four Barbarians bordering 
the Ming Empire) in 16 pen (As), 18 а continuous text not divided into chapters (cian 45). 
The only edition available, a photographio reprint of an old Ming manuscript, forms ёз‘ 87-102 
of the hed-chi f Е (120 fascicles in 10 cases (“ао Æ), Nanking, 1947) of the Hetan-lan-t'ang 
is'ung-shu Ye FE a x ЖЕ. This fs'ung-shu is a collection of historical works reproduced 
from old and rare Ming woodblock and manuscript copies dealing with Ming history, eto., edited 
by Cheng Chen-to fij igi $$ and published under the sponsorship of the National Central 
Library (Shanghai, 1941, 120 pen in 6 t'ao; heü-chi; san-chi — ҖЕ, Nan-ching T'u-shu-kuan 
E n FH] SF ff, Nanking, 1955, 32 pen). 

1* Shen Mao-shang, the author of the Ssu-i kuang-chi, 18 an obscure figure; little is known 
about him, except that he was а Ming dynusty man of Wu, information given in Cheng's table 
of contents to the ts‘ung-sits, which also lists the work as reproduced from an old manuscript 
copy: Bf $} Ж. No biographies of, or references to, him have been discovered in any Chinese 
works. However, Mao-shang and his family presumably believed themselves to be descendants 
of Shen Tao Fij, or Shen-tzu {j -F ' Master Shen” (? 350-276 1 в.о.), of the Warring States 
period state of Chao f], the Legalist contemporary of Chuang-tzu. Mao-shang edited, and 
commented on, the philosopher's work, the Shen-tzu. (See Shen-izu san-chung ho-chih — Fk 
A> Bk, and Shen-tzu nei-wai pien Y] AL FF, both in photolithographio reprint (ying-pen Д ZS) 
facsimile editions by the Ssu-pu Ts'ung-k'an series, made from a manuscript copy, borrowed 
by the Han-fen-lou XH 25 #8 from the Ou-hsiang-i X Ж % Library of Miao Ch'uan-sun 
EE Ж FH (1844-1919), in whose possession it was, having in ite turn been copied from a blook- 
print of the Wan-li period: Shen-tzu (both oditions) 3 a 3-4: ff HH & AR B Ж A oR 
ACA XU] ж $} SR GE (Мао) copied it from а woodblock print by the author Shen Mao- 
shang, à man of Wu of the Wan-li репой”. 

Surprisingly, there is no information on Mao-shang m Miao's works, partioularly Beeing that 
Shen’s version of the Shen-teu differs from other editions such as those of the Shou-shan-ko 
SF ui BY or Ssu-k'u pg hi (ibid., 3 a 6). 

The very latest date given in the Ssu-i kuang-chi (ts'e 01/272 b 5), Wan-li chia-ch'en FA fe, 
32nd year (1604), confirms the date of Shen's florus. It also seems likely that he was the brother 
of, or a relative of the same generation as, the equally obsoure Shon Mao-kuan Æ "EP, (zu: 
Ju-hsueh 1/z 5&, a man of Hu-chou J] +H , in present-day Wu-hsing hsien JL ii HF, Chekiang, 
hence а man of Wu. Mao-kuan was the author of the Hua-I hua-mu niao-shou chen-wan k'ao 
db AE À BL Ш Р: Do Ж ‘Study of Chinese-Barbarian flora, fauna, and precious 
objects’, a work in 10 chan. The editors of the Seu-k'u ch'tan-shu tsung-mu t‘t-yao (пт, 2715) 
the source of the ourt biographical information on Mao-kuan, criticize his work for 168 lack of 
accuracy and otherwise slovenly scholarship. (Perhaps Mao-shang and Mao-kuan are tho same 
person. A similarity in the ts‘ao-shu forms of shang and kuan admits the possibility.) No evidence 
exists to show that either Shen Mao-sbang or Shen Mao-kuan was officially concerned with the 
Ssu-t kuan, yet the inclusion in the Ssu-s kuang-chi of documents not widely reproduced else- 
where, such as letters and lai-wên from rulers of South-East Asian states, suggests access to the 
official repositones in which such archival material was kept. In this connexion, one may mention 
two other Shen of the Ming period, both natives of Kuei-an fğ 2 which during the Ming was 
in Hu-chou-fu fff (= Wu-chun $B): Shen Ton H (7. Chia-ching TE Ў period, 1522-68), 
who rose to the position of librarian (archivist) in the Kuo-teu-chien a] F- Ef; and Shen 
Meng 34, teu: Shan-ch'uan ||| Jp (1510-81), both possibly elder members of the samo family. ` 
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1573-1619). Arranged characteristically in 17 topical sections 7 whose order is 
that of the other three editions, it contains 669 entries. The present study of 
. the Shen text 18 numbers each section separately, and each entry consecutively. 
That in turn consists of the Chinese entry in characters, followed by its 
translation, the Chinese transcription of the Vietnamese in characters and then 
in Wade-Giles romanization,? and finally, in italics, the Vietnamese word(s) 
identified. Where they are doubtful, identifications are followed by a question- 
mark. Notes are given where clarification is necessary. 

Nothing in the vocabulary itself gives us any clue to its date.” Nothing, 
that is, except the title. Whereas Viét-nam had been known to the Chinese 
during their occupation of the country, 1407-27, as Chiao-chih ZE pE (Giao-chi), 
· Àn-nan-kuo was the term they used to designate the country after their defeat 
in 1427 at the hands of Lê Loi % ЖЯ. To the Vietnamese, the official name 
from 1428, the year in which Lê Loi ascended the throne as Lê Thái-tó 3& ЖОШ 
(1428-33), was Dai-Viét Jk $8 (Bu Cám, 1969, 106-7). 

Compilers’ or revisers’ names and dates are not given * so the exact dating 


17 Order and number of sections varies from one {-у% to another, as does the number of 
words (Gaspardone, p. 357 and n. 7), all of which may be indicative of discontinuous compilation 
and of different periods and compilers. The purpose of an i-yi, was immediate use; it was a 
servioe manual dealing with a particular country, hence the contenta differed from one to another, 
which would account for the apparent arbitrarmess in tho classification of entries that are 
common to several vocabularies. See the brief illustrative parallels made by Gaspardone (loo. oit.) 
between the Cham and Vietnamese vocabularies. 

18 The format of the original 18: 9 lines to a Chinese page, б entries plus transcriptions per 
line, written in the traditional manner. Topio headings have a line to themselves; glosses are 
m smaller characters underneath each entry. The i-yà title is followed immediately by the first 
topic heading, and is repeated after a blank line at the ond of the vocabulary, with chung ff, 
to close it. That there appear to be fewer entries than in the other three versions is because 
many single character entries in those three have been made into two character entries in Shen 
(of. S. 1x : G. тх). ‘ 

19 Tones and other dinoritical marks indicating length, eto., are omitted from the romanization 
of the Chinese transcriptions as they seem redundant vis-à-vis Ming Chinese (cf. Gaspardone, 
361-2). 

30 Gaspardone (р. 358, n. 1, and G. 558) fastens on to the term hsi-yang-pu (S. 528) which, 
contrary to Pelhot (* mousseline ") whom he cites, he translates as * l'étoffo occidentale’, ‘... ot 
qu'on peut rapprocher du nom de Malacca dans le titre du lexique malais’, thus providing a 
terminus a quo (1 1511), while noting that it is also included in the Cham vocabulary (nos. 468, 
469). Now, while pai-pu Ê] Ду ‘common oloth ’ is mentioned by records of the Ming voyages 
as widely used by the ordinary people of the South and South-East Asian states, Ming texts noto 
hei-yang-pu as the cloth from which the clothing of royalty was made, as a tribute-good 
(kung-w Ef 07) from several countries, but the product (wu-ch‘an (J ДЕ) of only one country : 
Ku-li Z; FH, Caliout (Kung Chen, 30). The native name for Aei-yang-pu was ch'e-li BR Be, 
© calico ’, but calico as it was known to sixteenth- and seventoenth-century Europeans. Hence 
both Gaspardone's * étoffe occidentale’ and Pelliot’s * mousseline °’ are to be rejected in favour 
of calico, although muslin as a desoription of quality is perhaps useful. Noto also the various 
types of cloth produced in Bengal (Kung Chen, 39). 

21 Ав Gaspardone has observed (p. 358, n. 2), nothing significant has been learnt from the 
presence of the names of compilers, revisers, or informants. We know that the various language 
bureaux of the Ssu-i kuan had native language speakers on their staff and that informants are 
sometimes identifiable as such. For example, in Cheng-te ҮЕ f£ 10 (1515), Liang Chu EE ff, 
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possible for some vocabularies 2° is precluded. Dating, albeit approximate, 
depends primarily on context. Letters or other documents associated with 
Shen's Vietnamese vocabulary range in date from Hung-wu Yt 3& 1 (1368) at 
the earliest (Shen, ts'e 100/790 a 2) to Chia-ching 21 (16 January 1542-5 January 
1543) at the latest (ibid., 801 a 2), though most are concentrated around the 
Chia-ching reign-period (1522-66), an observation that also holds good for 
other countries discussed in the Ssu-$ kuang-cht. 

The Ming date of the vocabulary is beyond question, and the most likely 
date for the composition of the An-nan-huo t-yti some time between 1427 23 and 
1543, the mid-sixteenth century at the latest. It therefore pre-dates Alexandre 
de Rhodes's Dictionarium by at least 100 years. 

Unlike the Cham one, for instance, the Vietnamese 7-yii is a straightforward 
word-list. Hence the constructions found are simple. The Vietnamese word 
order of qualified precedes qualifier, the opposite of the Chinese pattern, is 
more faithfully adhered to in Shen Mao-shang’s version than is the case in the 
Yang, Konda, and Morrison texts, e.g. S. 18, trên très; S. 197, dwa vàng; 5. 400, 
câu me; compare G.20, 220, 405, respectively. Lapses into Chinese word 
order do occur, e.g. 8.116; nay tháng for tháng nay; S. 296, ly cd instead of 
cá ly; 8.409, già nquó'i for ngwdt già, in which case the Vietnamese order is 
re-established. 

Sometimes the transcriptions present us with Vietnamese synonyms, 22 and 
tà (8. 35, S. 660) for example, but the equivalent of the Chinese entry is often 
Sino-Vietnamese, Hán doc, rather than Vietnamese 2: má for ngwa ‘ horse’ 


tzu: Shu-hou Ж БУ. (1451-1527), Secretary of the Civil Office, memorialized the throne con- 
cerning the employment of a temporarily resident Thai as an inatruotor in Thai script (Ssu-i 
kuang-chi, ts'e 101/863 a 1 ff.; of. Wild, 620, A.D. 1579). Several MSS t-yu of Ta: dialects were 
acquired in Peking by Pellot (1909, 171), yot the Tai t-y& of the Paris and London collections 
remain to be edited. 

за The Malay and Japanese handbooks of the Morrison Collection have colophons bearing the 
date: 28th year of Chia-ching (= 1549): S&P + A4E— A НКАЎ FE 
* Revised and corrected by Yang Lm, Interpreter, the (? 1st) of the lst month, 28th year of 
Chia-ching ' (29 January-26 February 1549) for the Malay (Edwards and Blagden, 1931, 748); 
and the llth month (19 November-18 December 1549) for the Japanese (Ogura, 10). Ogura 
beheves that both vocabularies are dated ‘ by a later hand’, and places the collection in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, whereas Maspero (p. 9, n.) tonds towards tho late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century as the latest dates for the Malay vocabulary. Edwards and Blagden 
(1931, 715) associate the start of composition of the collection with the earliest Mmg voyages— 
‘ collected betweon A.D. 1403 and 1511(?)’. In this connexion it is interesting to note that 
the Chinese could not understand the language of the Cambodian envoys of Yung-lo 7 tt 2 
(1403) (Seu-i kuang-chi, ts'e 102/018 b 3). The Chen-la hsiang-yu KH MH з dE: ‘ Words of 
the Cambodian Interpreters of the South" (listed 032 a 1-933 b 9) ів а faithfully ошеа repro- 
duotion of words ocourring in Chou Ts-kuan’s Æ] K RH Chen-la feng-t'u chi BU MB RAL T ét. 
None of the accounts of the Ming voyages devotes a section to Viét-nam. 

23 However, since the Chinese oalled Viêt-nam An-nan before 1407, it is possible that the 
i-y& dates from 1368-1407, which would certainly make it one of the earliest. 

** One must emphasize the difference between Sino-Vietnamese (Sino-VN), the Vietnamese 
pronunciation of Chinese charaotera, thus broadly speaking a historical ‘ dialect ’ of Chinese, and 
ch nôm, the script dovised by the Vietnamese, and both based on and including Chinese 
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(8. 281, 8. 290), phu phy for væ chóng (S. 393), tráng (= trung) for thira (S. 579), 
and there are certain errors of definition, like ‘ goat’ for ‘ sheep’ (S. 243), or 
dried for fresh ginger (S. 198). None the less, Shen's text is a more accurate 

` record of Vietnamese than the other three mentioned above, repeating few of 
the mistakes pointed out by Gaspardone (p. 359). 

The text is, of course, not perfect: in one case (S. 228) the gloss is written 
as an entry; in another (8. 592, 594), it is highly elliptic. In a third instance 
(S. 100), the gloss is omitted altogether. 

Of note are the old or obsolete words found in Shen just as in other #-у0.2 
Two deserve illustrative attention: ngày ‘sun; day’ and không ‘river’, 
since information in Shen suggests that they were at that time transitional, 

. perhaps obsolescent, forms. 

Ав the equivalent of Chinese jih Н ‘sun; day’, we find Vietnamese ngày ; 
ngày ‘day’ (S. 111-15, 137-49, 153) remains current usage. ngày ‘sun’ (S. 2, 
11-12) is not recorded by de Rhodes, to whom ‘sun’ is mgt bló* (D, 397, 458). 
S. 2 has 7th transcribed ngày and further glossed ‘ pronounced О (= dc)’ con- 
firming ngày ‘sun’; but 8. 11 has 009 (= tròt) moc glossed de тос (= ngày 
moc), with iró's, for mát trot, ‘sun’ as an alternative repeated in 8. 12. The 
coexistence of tròt and mát tr? noted in Shen, the former absent from de Rhodes 
and not used today in the sense of ‘ sun ’, is not surprising given the А.р. 1651 
alternatives blang (D, 40) and mdt blang (D, 458), both meaning ‘ moon’ 
(Maspero, p. 85 and n. 1; Henderson, 148-9). Noting the parallelism of agay 
with both tráng and sao, and of ngày in its dual function of ‘sun; day’ with 
träng—thäng ' moon—month', the evidence of S. 11-12 suggests that ngày 
‘sun’, and tròt ‘sun’, for that matter, were already becoming obsolete when 
the i-yü was compiled. Both words had disappeared completely by the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

không = ho ўй] ‘river’ in 8. 55, 84-7, preserved in Мибпр ? but which 
today is survived by sóng alone (see S. 60; cf. 82-3), gives, as Gaspardone, 360, 
puts it ‘ une synonymie parallèle à sino-annamite ўй] ha—1T[ giang (fluvius — 
jflumen)’. However, Shen's text (8. 60) adds to the transcription sheng 4: = sóng, 
for chiang iT. ‘ large river °, a synonym, that of không, which again suggests the 
transitional nature of a once specific word không. Further, S. 82-3 gloss chiang 


charaoters, to write Vietnamese—which had not previously been reduced to wnting. Gaspardone 
(p. 361, n. 1) onticizes Maspero for confusing the two while seemingly committing the same 
mistake himself. 

Quite fortuitously, it appears, some of the Chinese characters used in the transcriptions turn 
out to be nőm: e.g. S. 9, Abi 3R ; 8.36, де RE; 8. 38, tide >; while others lack only the 
radioals necessary to turn them into proper nóm characters: e.g. 8. 53, núi; 5.84, sông; of. 8-58, 
пибо.. 

35 Gaspardone, pp. 350-60, and notes. His comments hold good for Yang, Kondó, and 
Morrison; Ogura, 9, Korean; and Edwards and Blagden, 1031, 715, Malay; 1939, 54, Cham. 

2 Gaspardone, loc. oit., esp. p. 359, nn. 7-8. 

"'jbid.; for Muèng and other languages preserving ‘river -associated words of initial 
kh-/Ki-/ks-/kr-, Maspero, 81; and esp. Shorto, 61. 
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with lung ЖЕ (= 8E), which occurs as phonetic in the nóm character for sóng 
(Maspero, 80), and suggests a probable *kl- (*ks-/*kr- *) as an earlier stage in 
the history of the word (f in Archaic Vietnamese), yet perhaps still found in use 
at the time of the collection of the information for the 1-yti. 

Equally noteworthy are the correct forms, current in Modern Vietnamese, 
that are found in Shen but not in the other versions, e.g. S. 10, mwa sa, of. G. 11, 
mwa té. 

Comparison of the characters employed in the Shen text to transcribe 
Vietnamese with various Chinese dialect pronunciations reinforces the opinion 
that the transcription was made in kwan-hua, as would be expected of an 
official government undertaking, though not that the person responsible for the 
transcription was necessarily a native Northerner.? Yet the transliterator was, 
as will become clear, well aware of the phonetic classes of the Chinese characters 
and their historical values, and was probably also aware of the transliteration 
functions of characters of various series whose use had been established with 
considerable skill by the translators of the Buddhist Sütras from the Hou Han, 
0. A.D. 148, onwards. 

The Vietnamese we are able to restore from these transcriptions bears 
witness to various phonological distinctions and to present-day dialectal pro- 
nunciations, especially of Central and South Viét-nam, some of which, also 
recorded by de Rhodes, were Tonkinese forms in the seventeenth century and 
perhaps were so during the Ming period too. Such detail contributed to 
Maspero's conviction (p. 9, n.) that the word-list was ‘ extrêmement utile '.30 

The following expositions of the phonology of Ancient Vietnamese as 
preserved in the 4-yü of Shen Mao-shang, though brief and not attempting to 
be exhaustive, may serve to strengthen that conviction. 


PHONOLOGY 


The phonological data on Ancient Vietnamese 3 extracted here from the 
Chinese transcriptions of Vietnamese in the vocabulary must be regarded as 
provisional. A comparative study of the transcriptions found in extant 
Vietnamese t-yü, and an analysis of the nóm employed in contemporaneous 
Vietnamese literature, must be undertaken before any full understanding of the 
phonological character of Ancient Vietnamese is achieved, and it might reveal 
a wider and more subtle range of phonological distinction, since Shen’s version 


2$ It is also the transcription character for Cham kraun ° river ' (Edwards and Blagden, 1939, 
58; Aymonier and Cabaton, 88b, klaun). See also Gaspardone, loo. cit. 

3 Gaspardone's comments (p. 360, n. 3; р. 361 and n. 1) on the phonetic inacouracies of the 
transoription characters, while of interest, do not obtain. 

% Comments of a similar nature were voiced by Ogura, 10, and Edwards and Blagden, 
1931, 719. 

31 Other than abbreviations already mentionod, the following are used: Mo. = Modern; 
C = Central; В = South; N = North. 
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does not contain examples of all possible vocables and vocalic information 5? 
is much less easy to establish with any confidence on the basis of transcriptions 

„ in Chinese characters than is information concerning the consonantal system. 
Three general observations may, however, be made: first, that there is evidence 
of initial consonant clusters in /1/, and that /tl-/ appears to be distinguished 
from /tr-/ (perhaps evidence of a system of affixations ?); second, that the 
voiceless—voiced distinction present in Modern Vietnamese is not fully 
developed; third, that a similar simplicity of the vocalic system seems in 
evidence. 


TABLE 1. INITIAL CONSONANTS 


labial apical frontal dorsal glottal 
t/d(d): tr : ch (gi): k/(g/gi) 


b/ (v/p) 
f: pe x kh h 
m nh ne 
bl 
wW y 





TABLE 2. FINAL CONSONANTS 
labial apical dorsal 
p t k 


m n ng 


33 Gaspardone, р. 361, n. 3, observes that a particular transcription character may serve to 
represent several of the many sounds of Vietnamese, which state of affairs obtains in Shen's text 
as well (e.g. 4Ẹ te = 8. 21, duci; 8. 52, dia; 8. 645, táy), and confuses tho phonological picture 
of Ano. VN presented by the i-y&. On the other hand, Shen’s text uses moro different characters 
than is the case with the other three editions, thereby lessening the number of Vietnamese sounds 
represented by one transcription charaoter, and differentiating better between tho variety of 
vocables, e.g. G. te FF : dt (S. 63, #9), dich (S. 327, ФЙ). 
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CONSONANTS 

Initial consonants 
Labials 

One of the most studied aspects of Vietnamese phonology has been the f 
range of labial consonants first given prominence by de Rhodes in 1651. 
Gregerson's detailed analysis (pp. 147-55) of Middle Vietnamese labials deserves 
close attention. In the Anc. VN of Shen’s #-уй the transcriptions provide 
Chinese: p, р“, f, w. 

When related to the labial distinctions realized in Mi. VN, these glosses 
assume the following distributions. 
VN /b/ = Oh. p, р“, the latter perhaps suggestive of the implosion /mb/ 
observed by de Rhodes, BD, 2, certainly of lack of voice. . 
VN /v/, that is, / v/ А / alternation, a phonemic merger well under way in 
Mi. VN — Ch. p. 
VN /v/ = Ch. w. Compare de Rhodes / u-/v- /, a similarly well advanced 
phonemic merger. 
VN /ph/ = Ch. p, р“, f, which implies [p] and [ph], that is, /p/ with and with- 
out noticeable aspiration, while the common occurrence of [f] implies that the 
development of [f] is earlier than is generally supposed (cf. Gregerson, 153). 


/b/ 

[Pi] The presence of a transcription character like pte Fl], to represent what 
are orthographically separate forms such as Mo. VN est (5. 613) and bé (S. 655), 
implies the existence in Anc. VN of an initial /by/ = [Bi], whose separateness 
was recorded for Mi. VN (Gregerson, 150), and which argues against Maspero's 
contention (p. 42) that [81] developed in Vietnamese under Cham influence. 
Whereas in Mo. VN the form [vj] in Mo. SVN corresponds to Mo. NVN [v], the 
form as it existed in Anc. VN [bj] = [81] is spread over both Mo. VN /b/ and 
/v/ initials. 


/m/ 
Syllables in /m-/ pose no problem, being represented by m-. 


Nasals 

/n/ 

Like /m/, it presents no particular problem, being shown as /n-/ by characters 
in initial n-. Although probably post-dental in articulation, i& may have 
approximated to /nh-/ in some contexts, see S. 127, hoa no JG wu (= /ng-/, 
substituting for /nh-/). See also /1/. 


/nh/ 

This palatal initial cannot be adequately represented as it is not a Chinese initial. 
Most occasions on which one expects to find /nh/, because it is present in 
Mo. VN, provide evidence of its absorption into /d/. Its existence in Anc. VN 
is, nevertheless, indicated by an example like 8. 42, nhiêu — £l niu. 
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/ng/ 
Orthographically ng- or ngh-, it is a dorsovelar nasal. Of note is tho fact that 


many of the /ng/-initial syllables are transcribed by characters with zero or 
‘glottal initial, zero initial in Modern Standard Chinese. During the Ming, 
however, these characters apparently still retained initials such as are recon- 
structed for Ancient Chinese by Karlgren, and so they show more presentable 
initials, including the dorsovelar nasal [0], e.g. JU wu: GSR, 487a, *nguat/wu 
(cf. Æ GSR, 357a-b, *. jtwte/wes). We may, therefore, surmise that Mi. VN and 
Mo. VN [y] derives from Anc. VN [n]-initial syllables, although this is not 
immediately apparent from the transcriptions in the vocabulary. 


. All other initial consonants are more satisfactorily described in terms of 
their contraste than by their articulatory types (see table т). 


Л/ 
Most words in l-, excluding those that belong to the consonant clusters /bl/, 


/tl/, are indicated by transcription characters in /-. However, there is some 
confusion over the initial, as seen from 8. 572, la JC wu. wu normally repre- 
sents nasals, so perhaps we have here early evidence of the alternation l- : nh-. 
Haut-Annam (e.g. Quáng-tri) dialects regularly replaced Tonkinese /nh-/ by 
/l-/ some 60 years ago (Maspero, 76). 


/*kl/ 

Evidence for the existence of this cluster in Anc. VN remains speculative, 
argument for it being based on the occurrence of items like không (S. 55, 60) 
and glosses like lung (S. 82-3). 


/ol/ 

Evidence for /bl/ in Shen and the other three t-yii is confined to the transcription 
pat FE (S. 91, 185) for Ane. VN, Mi. VN blái (D, 38) ‘ fruit’, Mo. VN trái 
(Mo. МУМ qud is Sino- VN), Muong ildt, klás. By 1651, and already demonstrated 
by Shen’s text (8. 195, 332, ban), we see the dropping of /-l-/ in a bl- word 
(D, 39, blan, mensa, melius ban); cf. 8. 207, gloss lat for blái. 


/à/ 

No parallel evidence exists for #{-, but words transcribed by Chinese l- syllables 

and known to be @- or bl-initial words in 1651 abound, e.g. S. 1, 94, etc. 
Given the infixation of /-1-/ in pai to restore a known 614, one would expect 

other words restored to bl- (e.g. G. 1, 3, 219) to be transcribed by characters of 

initial p- (p‘-), but this is not the case. Instead we find that they are all l- 

initial characters.? In keeping with the specific information furnished by 


3 This fact argues in support of Biru Cám's (1967, p. 45, n. 1) contention that L- is the nuolear 
element of the clusters, resulting in a development along the lines: L > bL / tL > L > gi- / tr-. 
However, his suppositions do not consider all aspects of the question, of. p. 300, n. 34, below. 
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de Rhodes (BD, 5) ** about Court and provincial pronunciations of /1-/ con- 
sonant clusters, we may restore /l-/ initial characters of Mi. VN bl-/4- syllables 
to Апо. VN /tl-/, which would also make it the dominant l- cluster of the time. ч 


/tr/ 

Present in Mi. VN (BD, 6-7) from which data Gregerson (р. 158) described it as 
an apical retroflex obstruent with some aspiration, /tr/ is represented in the 
vocabulary by transcriptions in сл“ (S. 189). Distinguish 18“ = VN /x/. 


/ch/ 
/ch/ on the other hand is distinct, is represented either by characters of initial 
ch- (8. 16) or ts- (S. 244) (not tzŭ/tz‘ŭ/ ts‘- ) and may be described as an affricate, 
voiceless and aspirated, *[t$], probably with palato-alveolar articulation. Such ^ 
precise distinction in the initial consonants of the transcription characters helps 
to clarify choices such as those posed by Gaspardone (G. 561, tram (cham) ddu 
== 8. 531, cham ddu; G. 567, chè (trà) = 8. 538, chè). 

It must be called to attention that, by 1651, /tl-/ and /tr-/ were falling 
together, just as /tr-/ and /ch-/ are in Mo. NVN, and /d-/ and /gi/ in both 
Mo. NVN and Mo. SVN. 


/8/ 

Recognized as an apical retroflex by de Rhodes (BD, 6), which should associate „ 
the phoneme with syllables containing liquid r (see Maspero, 80 f., on this © 
point),% orthographic s- [f], or [8] ?, in Anc. VN is transcribed by characters of 
initial sh-, e.g. S. 10, sa ўр sha; also, S. 44, sêm sét; S. 60, sông; 8. 72, sau 38 
shao. Additional confirmation of the cerebral nature of Anc. VN /з/ is a gloss 
like S. 658; sta (ига): hsieh. 


/x/ 
A voiceless frontal spirant (BD, 7) which may in Mi. VN be characterized as 
* palatal ’ (Gregerson, 161), it is regularly transcribed by ts‘-initial characters 9$ 
(cf. /tr/, /ch/), e.g. S. 24; canh: ts'ang; S. 35, zê: ts‘at; S. 443, хет: ts'an. 
Sce also /th-/. 4 


/^/ : /à/ 
The £-yü transcription characters do not distinguish between VN /t/ (BD, 6) 
and /d/, suggesting that the voiceless—voiced distinction characteristic of 


31‘ The Tonkinese have liquid 1 joined to other consonante, e.g. 008 '' give back ". In some 
provinces or districts 1 is possible to say a t instead of a b, e.g. tld °“ give baok ”, but at the court 
b is used . . . very often the letter Î ıs added to a t, e д. tla “ to season ", . . . many (people), how- 
ever, pronounce numbers of this kind of word with a #... (BD, 5). 

3% Supporting affiliation with the retroflex phonemes /r/, /tr/, /d/ == [d] (see Gregerson, 159) 
18 an example like S. 4, sao: ch'ao (cf. Maspero, 80 ff.). ch'- transcription characters generally 
ropresent Апо, VN /tr-/. 

3 Mo, VN situ (S. 171) 18 glossed ts‘ou in the i-yt, во we may suggest an initial /x/ and a т 
pronunciation adu: zou in Ano. VN. See p. 318 below; S. 597; also D, 686, 696. Es 
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Mo. VN was not completed during the Ming. To support this contention one 
finds, for example, S. 63, dût : t'e, cf. S. 144. See also /d/: /d/. 


/t/ 

t- (t-/tr-). One must recall the Mi. VN dialect t- for bl-/tl- words (BD, 5) to 
explain entries like S. 3, tháng for tlang—trang, and S. 466, tá for tla/ird (D, 37; 
BD, 5, bla). 


/th/ 

This initial (BD, 4) is noticeable for its aspiration as most occurrences of it are 
transoribed by characters with initial t-. The articulation is such that it 
sometimes appears to be palatalized (S. 184; thy: chu; 8. 279). 

Maspero, 113, declared the source of some /th/ forms to be ancient /s/, 
and one should remember the correspondences Mwèng /th/ and /h/, VN /th/ 
(ibid., p. 54, n. 1). th-:z- are known initial alternations in Vietnamese, and 
Muèng th- also corresponds to VN a-. Supporting Maspero’s observation are 
examples like 8. 62, thành : sheng; S. 539, и: hsi. The transcriptions shth for 
алга (S. 104), shé for za (S. 90) are to be explained in terms of the vowels that 
they represent. Characters of this class of initial s-, often found romanized as 
shth, ssu, sé, produce VN /th-/, especially in the consonant-vowel sequence 
ther (thw—), e.g. 8. 419 and 8. 607. 


Is 

De Rhodes's (BD, 6) description of /r/ implies that, by itself, it was probably 
а flap in Mi. VN (Gregerson, 160), although in /tr-/ it is a liquid. In the уй, 
however, it is identifiably a fricative, something like [3], as it may be the voiced 
counterpart of /s-/ [f], e.g. 8. 72, sau #47; = S. 92, rau, and the gloss jao for 
rwou (5. 539); also D, 676, sáng alij ráng (S. 22). Transcriptions also associate 
/t/ with the liquid in /tr-/, e.g. 8. 478, rau # ch'u (*tr-). Gloss pronunciation 
Дао for rwgu which, together with tat K for rás (8. 267), links /r/ to /d/ and 
/nh/, is recorded in the Dictionarium (D, 122 and 647; note also D, 631; 
rà, da, nha: domus). 


/d/ : /d/ 

The distinction between these two forms, differentiated orthographically as d- 
(Mo. NVN [z]; Mo. SVN [j]) andd-, is not upheld in Mi. VN (BD, 3; Gregerson, 
156 ff.) where it appears that /d/ was a voiced stop [d] and /dé-/ stood for 
[di] (Maspero, 69 and 114). Nor is the distinction upheld in Апо. VN. Informa- 
tion preserved in the glosses shows that voiceless dentals alternated with 
voiced, во that the stage of the Mi. VN voiced stop [d] had not yet been com- 
pleted, e.g. Б. 63, dût: ѓе = S. 144, dé (Mudng té); 8. 342, dao 7) Мао. It 
appears possible that at this stage of Ànc. VN /d/ was a slightly palatalized 
affricate related to /r/ (see 8. 454), and its alternations with /nh-/, also observed 
in Mi. VN (Gregerson, 157), support at least the palatal aspect of its oharaoter, 
e.g. S. 168, 285, cf. 8. 31. 
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The initial alternation /d/:[j] sheds further light on this. Whereas in 
1651 /gi/ could become [1] (D, 349-51), a shift that occurs in Mo. SVN, in the 
1-й it is the d- : nh- pair that make the transition to [J], e.g. S. 79, 191, d-; 
8. 310-11, nh-. 


/8i/ 

Interpreted from de Rhodes (BD, 4) аз a voiced frontal affricate [d£] by“ 
Gregerson (p.161), /gi/ is Мо. NVN [z], Mo. SVN [j]. Anc. VN syllables 
recorded in the transcriptions for what are /gi/ syllables in Mo. VN are made < 
either by characters that represent the undifferentiated velar initials c-/k- and : 
g-/gh- or, more commonly, by characters of initial ch- or ts- (cf. S. 160, 5, 409), 3 
giving us Anc. VN /ch/. This alternative initial, found in Mwèng (ch- > gi- : 
Mudng chiéng = VN giëng ‘ well’, S. 59), is a common Haut-Annam (Мо. CYN) ` 
substitute (Cadière, 544). Voicing has, therefore, not yet taken place. 


/h/ 
Initial h- is noted by characters in k-, во one may presume breath (BD, 4, 


Н... is well aspirated ’), but not the fricative nature of Chinese A- [x]. Note 


В. 198. | 


/kh/ S 
The transcription characters for almost all occurrences of /kh/ are k‘- syllables , 
(ko 4 khát is an exception), which implies that Anc. VN /kh/ was not the ^ 
Mo. NVN voiceless dorsovelar spirant, nor an affricate, but rather that it was. 
a voiceless, aspirated [kh], such as is sometimes heard in Mo. SVN (cf. Gregerson, 
148-50, 165). Note /*kl/. Some glosses, e.g. S. 198, 343, indicate that /kh/ 
was often simply [h], heavily aspirated. [k"], orthographically qu-/kho-, is 
recorded by the use of transcription characters with [k™] in Chinese, e.g. S. 169, 
352. S. 354, khóa : Rua, lends additional weight to [kh]. 


/к/: fg] 

Spelt c- or k- [k], and g- or gh- [g] respectively, these two initials form a pair 
of unvoiced and voiced dorsalstops. Although Mo. VN distinguishes [k] from 
[g] or [y], and the distinction was observed by de Rhodes (BD, 3-6) for whom ? 
/g-/ does not appear to have been a spirant [y], there is no distinction made 
between the two in the transcriptions in the An-nan-kuo 1-yii, e.g. S. 252, cá 
and gå; S. 293, йж. The Mi. VN-Mo. VN distinction must have arisen between 
the Ming date of the i-jyü and 1651 and, together with the fact that Muóng /k/ 
corresponds to Mo. VN /g/, supports the conclusion that the voicing in Mo. VN 
/g/ is & relatively recent development (cf. Maspero, 23). 


Final consonants 
Nasals 

Mo. VN has five phonetically distinct nasal articulations in final position : 
/-m, -n, -nh, -ng/, and /-ng/ [Ïm] after /o-, 0-, u-/. In Shen’s i-yü, most of the” 
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characters used to transcribe Vietnamese syllables with nasal final consonants 
in Mo. VN have Ancient Chinese finals identical with their Vietnamese counter- 
parts: /-m/ for /-m/, /-n/ for /-n/, /-ng/ for /-ng/, a fact that runs counter to 
` Gaspardone's comment (p. 360, n. 1): ‘ Il est vrai que certains mots annamites 
en -m sont aussi notés par des mots en -m en moyen chinois.... Mais cet 
, accord peut être accidentel . . ?. 
Certain divergences do, nevertheless, occur: these follow. 


/-m/ 

Chinese final -n may occur for VN /-m/, e.g. S. 96, nan for піт; 8. 104, tien 
` for dêm; 8. 208, kan for cam. Such nasalization, without the bilabial closure 

required for /-m/, may be somewhat more significant than appears at first, 
‘more than just a faulty transcription. It has been observed in the late 
eighteenth (Piat, 285 ff.) and early nineteenth centuries (Leyden, 160 ff., from 
1805), e.g. ching for chim. The Chinese transcriptions may indicate the existence 
of similar forms during the Ming. Note, too, the dorsovelar articulation for 
/-n/, e.g. S. 167, 172, a tendency observable in both Mo. CVN and Mo. SVN. 
The reverse, /-n/ for /-ng/, e.g. S. 545, is also characteristic of these two dialect 
areas. 


/-ng/ 

-ng with bilabial closure in Mo. VN, [fm], and which de Rhodes (BD, 7) states 
‘ signifies something between m and n ', thereby clearly contrasting it with the 
other nasal allophones while noting its imprecise quality, is not recognized as 
distinct from /-ng/ in the transcriptions. 


/-nh/ 

Chinese cannot distinguish between the ordinary dorsovelar nasal -ng and the 
palatalized nasal final -nh, and it must be recalled that they alternate with 
one another in Mi. VN (Gregerson, 166—7). So, transcription characters give 
/-ng/ for /-nh/ in 8. 62, 74,99, 162-3. This is found, accompanied simultaneously 
by considerable laryngeal constriction, in some words in the Mj-tho dialect 
area, e.g. anh. /-n/ for /-nh/, 8. 435, minh : min, is a regular Mo. CVN and 
Mo. SVN substitution. 


Stops 

Spelt -p, -£, -c, -ch in Mo. VN, in the vocabulary Vietnamese syllables ending 
in them are represented by Chinese characters that end in final stops, with 
very few exceptions.57 


/-p/ 
Final -p is represented by characters with final -p in Ancient Chinese. 


518. 544, ngot: nga FQ; and S. 475, mat, 8. 497, mat, both transoribed man 1E. See 
S. 48, n. 24. 
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/-t/ 
Usually shown by transcriptions in -t, S. 613, viét: “bidt iJ, /-t/ is, however, 
noted as alternating with /-k/ in some instances, e.g. S. 575, khát : *kák, 


a phenomenon evidenced in present-day CVN and SVN dialects. There is also “ 


an otherwise unrecorded transcription /-n/ for /-t/, and an unusual /-p/, 
S. 65, cát : *káp, which was noticed in the speech of some Vietnamese from the 
environs of My-tho. 


/-e/ 
[k] is generally reoorded by gloss characters with final /-k/ stops, e.g. S. 99, 
bic : *b'uk. Of interest is the preservation of the final of what is ortho- 


| 


graphically noted as -oc [-mukp]: S. 611, doc: *dák; S. 614, hoc: *yap. The . 
second example suggests simultaneous bilabial closure, present in Mo. NVN * 


(cf. Mo. SVN in which it is absent), and perhaps implies a vocalio distinction 
such as was recorded by de Rhodes, e.g. D, 455, mdoc or тос. One may, 
therefore, tentatively phonemicize de Rhodes's -doc as /üw/ and -oc as /o/ 
(cf. Gregerson, 173-5). Note that VN /-uc/ (S. 630, 621, luc: lguk, lak) does 
not show signs of bilabial closure. 


/-ch/ 

This final, which alternates with /-c/ in Mi. VN (ibid., 164), is noted variously 
in the vocabulary. 8. 327, dich: "tok, gives earlier proof of this. Generally 
speaking, Vietnamese words in /-ch/ are transformed into words with final 


/-t/, e.g. S. 305, bich: руё, etc., once again a change common in both CYN : 


and SVN dialects. 


VOOALICS 
Simple vocalics 
/e/ 
[e] as opposed to /ê/ is an opener and more retracted vowel than in Mo. VN 
(S. 31, 443), already including the semivowel offglide noticed mainly in open 
zero-final syllables, that is, without a final consonant. Like the offglide of 
/-wa/, [01°], that of /-e/ [s*] is apparently noted in transcriptions like Ch. chê ж 
and sé #8. 


/ê/ 

/ê/, which in open syllables appears to possess a vocalic offglide (Mo. VN [ej]), 
S. 35, is a centralized vowel virtually indistinguishable from /&/ in most 
contexts, e.g. 8. 71 (D, 258); but in some contexts (e.g. S. 47-8), /8/ seems 
to be a high, front, close vowel similar to /i/, /&/. The merging of /8/ and /1/ 
is found, for instance, in Ninh-binh. 


Af 
/i/ is not characterized by any particular features in the 1-й. 
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/u/:/x/ 
These two vowels are not distinguished by vocalic features in the Chinese 
‚ transcriptions. /x/, however, is noted by the use of characters like Wi ssu. 


/a/ 

Anc. VN /a/ may be described as two allophones of the same vowel /a/, 
a front vowel (S. 46, 241) and an open, back, rounded vowel, e. g. 8. 4, 11, 256, 
that often approximates to /-o/, viz. tso (8. 409) for già (*cha), while the open, 
backed quality of /o/ is noted us characters in /a/, e.g. S. 412. 


/8/ | 
The short, raised quality of /&/ is noted i in the i-yü, e.g. S. 12, 16, but a- in 


^ anh, ach, sometimes considered to be /a/, is not recognized as of any note. 
In the first instance, anh, transcriptions suggest /&/ (S. 155) or /a/ (S. 166). 
The alternation of /a/: /à/ in syllables with final palatal -ch was present in 
1651, too (D, 45). 


/6/ 

/8/ is a rounded back vowel, sometimes closer than [o] (cardinal vowel 7), 

as in syllables transcribed by -ung (5. 55, 402), at other times becoming 

centralized and resembling /&/ (note here that Mi. VN has various transliter- 

ations for diphthongs, ud-, uô, wá-, wo-; see Gregerson, 171) in syllables 
/ transcribed by -eng (S. 60). No оно is, however, made between /ông/ 

and /uón/, /uóng/. ‹ 


/6/ :/o/ 

+ D two vowels are regarded as separate in the sequences /ông/: /ong/; 
éng is transcribed as described under /6/, ong by the Chinese final -ang. Yet 
there are several cases in which Mo. VN -ong is noted by glosses in -ung/-eng 
(S. 77, 83, 263) suggesting that syllables with these two finals were not yet 
' firmly fixed, as they appear to be by the mid-seventeenth century. Diphthong- 
ization of the same two vowels in syllables closed by velar finals -ng, or -c—seen 
„іа both Mi. VN, when а choice of pronunciations paralleling Мо. NVN and 
"Mo. SVN forms obtained, and Mo. VN—is not indicated in Anc. VN from the 
1-yii information. 


/o/ 
Although already discussed in part under /a/, /o/ is also found somewhat 
centralized, as an ordinary mid back vowel [o], S. 50, 51. 


/8/ 

In Mo. VN written -4- or -é- depending on context, and thereby reflecting 
^ Mi. VN spelling conventions that may not have shown real phonetic differences, 

/à/ in Апе. VN is a centralized vowel, and in simple vocalic, i.e. one-vowel, 
+ contexts, is interchangeable with /8/, 8. 63, 144; BD, 9 and 3: 4, ê. 
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AJ fof 

/&/ and /o/ are recognized in the $-yü as forming a special class, but the 
length of /o/ [v] is not usually observed, S. 44, 97, which may be significant. 
That /o/ is at least sometimes similar to certain SVN Delta dialect pro. 8 
nuneiations of /o'/, approximating to /a/ = [o], is suggested by an entry like | 
S. 538, com. | 


Complex vocalics | ; 
/a0/, /au/, fàu/ Я 
-ao [au] and -au [eu] are not distinguished by the Chinese transcriptions. On ^ 
the other hand, -@ [au] is recognized as a distinct diphthong, that is, one that * 

does not shift the value of /&/ to /a/ or vice versa, a transposition observable Y 
in the speech of both North and South Viét-nam today. Chinese glosses for j. [Ж 
syllables containing /-âu/ are distinct from those used for -ao, -au: they are 

[iou] (S. 179), or [u] (8. 300), or [ou] (8. 473) (cf. S. 359, bdu/bdo : baw). y 


/Ày/ 

/ày/ is normally represented by Chinese -& (S. 6), which does not, therefore, 
concern itself with any distinction of length, as in /01/. However, /ây/ is not 
always separable from /ai/ and /ay/; although these two diphthongs are 
usually transcribed -ai, hence are viewed as one by the Chinese notations, they 
are also transcribed .-é from time to time. Whether this indicates a shift 
towards a centralized articulation, or the opposite, cannot yet be determined. A 


/iê/ 

-iê plus a consonant is not noted as an independent bise vocalic in the. 
vocabulary, although present in 1661; but /ié/ reduced to [1:], found commonly 
in Mo. CVN and-Mo. SVN, may account for the absence. | 


/iêu/, /êu/, /eo/ - 
-1éu is noted а боа] or аз а more open sequence [iau]. The second pro- : 
nunciation also stands for syllables written -éu, -eo, and -wo'u, all indicating 
recognizably different vocalic sets in Mo. VN. The /8/ in [iou] and n 
parallels the contrast of the sets /âu/ and /ao: au/. 


/6i : /oi/ 1 
The qualities of these two vowels are адаа іп their Chinese transcriptions f 
by the qualities of the /6/ and /o/ segments. /-oi/ is sufficiently open to be |: 
transcribed by -ai finals in Chinese; cf. /o/, p. 311 (under /a/). Thus it is|- 
distinct from /-б1/ and /-ui/, which are realized as being the same diphthong,- 
(see /6/), a phenomenon found in the Mo. SVN dialect of Gia-dinh. 


/oa/ 

-oa is noted in the transcriptions by -ua final characters. The o element, as in ^^ 
Mo. VN, is a semivowel; the vocalic is thus admirably recorded in the Chinese ' 
transcription. EN 
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/ua/: /wa/ 


These two vocalics are often not distinguished in the transcriptions, which are 
generally in -o final characters, That, if nothing else, indicates the presence of 
a semivowel and of a nuclear vowel which is back and not fully close. Where 
' Гов Гіз noted as separate, it is transcribed by characters in -ê (8. Т); this may 
preserve an articulation, [s^] in Anc. VN, for some Mo. VN syllables in [m4]. 
Another representation is in -th, -0, (S. 109, 197) which notes the high, close, 
fronted quality of /w/, and suggests a genetic relationship between /i/ and /w/, 
the latter derived from /i/ ?. In conclusion, note the centralized value and 
\length of the semivowel offglide in cua, ota [kur] [kmx] in Ninh-binh dialect. 
N 


"Vuou/ 


' -wou (S. 248; D, 344) is reduced to -ao or -au (-o'u ?) in the vocabulary. This 
reduction to a diphthong with a noticeably centralized vowel [a], [s], found 
also in Mi. VN (8. 179; 2, 32, 686, зди, D, 696, зои == stu) and not uncommon 

‘in Delta dialects in South Viét-nam, probably led to the development of /wu/, 

: which is absent from the 3-yü. Note S. 220, n. 88. 


fro f 


-teo’- plus final consonant is consistently rendered /a/ (e.g. S. 57, 498) or /&/ 


(e.g. 8. 61, 334), both of which are Haut-Annam forms (Cadière, 543-4). 


TABLE 3. VOCALICS 


semi-vowel 


upper 


lower 


semi-vowel 


front 
j 
4 (ê) 
(:] = iê) 


e [ej] 


back 
dinrounded 


u ([ш^] = ша) 


о ([s^] = wa) 
(? ou: uu/wou) 
see йт 


a (see o) 
(= âu; [lou]) 
(= йу (oi)) 
(= óng/uón), 


a [a] 


back 
rounded 
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-wo'- plus vowel, /woi/, is either -a5/-os (8. 447 ) or -ĝi (S. 442; cf. 410), or even 
-оч/-@у (8. 267, 21; note D, 31, diré, D, 185, доч), all of which reductions 
are to be found in Haut-Annam and Mo. SVN dialects. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE OUTLINE OF KEMANT 
By D. L. APPLEYARD 


1. Introduction 

Kemant 1 is spoken in the districts of Kärkär and Ğəlga, to the north and 
west of the town of Gondar in north-west Ethiopia. The type of Kemant 
described in this paper is that of Kärkär only, collected in Gondar itself and in 
and around Тәкә! Dengay, a little to the north of Gondar. Kemant belongs to 
the Agaw group of Cushitic languages. The material for this paper was 
collected in the field during the winter of 1973-4. Several informants were used, 
but principally Taddäsä Züwdu of Тәкә! Dongay and Gabra Wgzisbeher Alämu 
of Gondar. It is not possible here to give any accurate figure for the number 
of Kemant speakers. However, Kemant does appear to be under heavy 
pressure from Amharic, and all my informants were bilingual in both Amharic 
and Kemant. Indeed, i& was found that many people called themselves 
Kemant, though unable to speak the Kemant language. In all the households 
observed, only the older people (on average those of 50+) were able to speak 
the language with any degree of fluency. 

It is interesting to note that the form of Kemant described here differs in 
some respects quite markedly from that described by Conti Rossini. Indeed, 
the material here bears several resemblances, especially in details of vocabulary, 
to that Agaw dialect referred to by Conti Rossini as ‘ Dembia ', on the one 
hand, and to Reinisch's * Quara °, on the other. It is not, however, the purpose 
of this paper to go into the classification of Kemant. Suffice it to say that 
several differences were observed by me between the speech of Kärkär and that 
of Colga, and that several informants were aware of such dialectal differences. 


2. Phonology 
For & phonemic description of Kemant the following consonant and vowel 
systems can be identified. 


2.1. Consonants 
A. Plosives bilabial b 
alveolar t d 
velar k g 
labiovelar k” gY 


1 The form ‘ Kemant ' used here 18 derived from the native term for the people, kemant(o). 
The Amhara call them k'amant and their language k'emantefifia (Kem. komantenüy). 

з of. Bender, 1971, esp. the ohart on p. 187. For the other Agaw languages eee Reinisoh, 
1883-7, 1884, 1887, Conti Rossini, 1912, and, more recently, Palmer, 1957, 1958, 1985, and 
Hetzron, 1969. For a recent discussion on a Kemant word-list все Sasse, 1973. For references, 
gee p. 350. 

з For an estimate of the number of Kemant see Gamat, 1969, 1, 5—6. Bender, op. oit., 224 
speaks of 17,000-- Kemant speakers. 

* ie. labialized velars. 
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B. Fricatives labiodental 
alveolar 
postalveolar 
velar 
labiovelar 

Affricates postalveolar 

Nasals bilabial 
alveolar 
velar 
labiovelar 

Flap alveolar 

Lateral alveolar 

Semivowels ^ bilabial 
palatal 

Ejeotives alveolar plosive e 
postalveolar affricate © 
velar plosive k’ 

The ejective series is confined to Amharic borrowings: mät’at ‘book’, 
&'ánde ‘horn’, &oma ‘fat’. Similarly the voiceless affricate č occurs only in 
Amharic items: maée-r ‘ never ’.5 

The voiced fricatives y and y" do not occur in word initial position. The 
flap r occurs in initial position only in Amharic borrowings: resa ‘ corpse’, 
riz ‘ beard '. The velar nasal y does not occur in initial position except in the 
speech of one informant who consistently used the item пай ‘bone’ to the 
other informants’ naš. 

The bilabial plosive b has a fricative allophone [6] occurring in all positions 
excepb word initially. 

The contrast n: y is neutralized before plosives and fricatives, where the 
nasal is homorganic ; n will be written in such instances. 

The velar, labiovelar, and alveolar nasals p, n°, n not infrequently inter- 
change, typically in word final position : Sen” ~ әр‘ name’, jaxnün ~ jaxnän 
~ jaxnüg" ‘if we drink ', anjen ~ anjey ‘ yesterday °, korna ~ korpa ‘ stone’. 

The velar fricative y is occasionally dropped in final and intervocalic 
positions: xüyay ~~ xäya ‘big’, ayüga ~ aga ‘is not’. 

Consonant gemination is non-phonemic, apparently even across morpheme 
boundaries. À geminate consonant is frequently simplified to a single con- 
sonant: abba ~ aba ‘father’, entünniw ~ ontiniw ‘you’ (pl), хаппак" 
~ xanik™ ‘we see ’.° 


Cx M oam къ 
4 
< o< 
* 


ро 
aang 


ы o mmt 
og ~ н 


5 Та ап older stratum of loans from Amharic, adaptation to the Kemant phonemio 
system oan be observed, as: Bügür- 'be difficult’, Amh. Giggiri; Bübüb y- ' be narrow’, 
Amh. Pübbübài; šan- ‘load’, Amh. anā; tam- ‘taste’, Amh. t'ami; kädäm- ‘ be in 
front’, Amb. k’äddämä. 

* The basic forms of these items are ontündiw and xginãk™, respectively. See below under 
section 2.4. 
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2.2. Vowels 
]. Close 1 u 
2. Half-elose e 0 
3. Central e 
4. Half-open a 
5. Open a 


The close vowels have fully close and slightly lowered allophones [i], [1], 
[п], [o]. In word initial position the close vowel i often has a palatal on-glide 
[ii], typically after a pause. 

The central vowel e has a raised, fronted allophone [1] especially in contact 
with ‘palatal’ consonants—%, j, y. Similarly, in contact with a ‘labial’ 
consonant—k", g", х", y", 9", w—it has a raised, back allophone [p]. 

The half-open vowel à has rounded allophones [o], [o] in contact with 
‘labial’ consonants; unrounded and slightly fronted allophones [s], [e] in 
contact with 'palatal' consonants ; a lowered allophone [a] in contact with 
velar fricatives. Elsewhere it is realized by a centralized, half-open [в]. All 
these variations appear to be optional. 


2.3. Syllable structure 
The possible syllable types in Kemant are 
V (word initially only) 
CV 
VC (word initially only) 
CVC 
Initial V is restricted to the vowels i, a, o: ir ‘ person ”, il ~ ilte ‘eye’, 
amäy ‘year’, aymäza ‘wind’, enx"o ‘ear’, eyya ‘yes’. Phonemic patterns 
such as -eyV-, -owV-, etc., are often realized as -VV-: dameya ‘cat’ ['damia], 
saya ‘ meat’ ['sia], moräwa ‘snake’ ['meroal, yerüwa ‘ possessions ' ['jeroa]. 
A potential final -CC cluster is usually dissolved by adding the vowel -e. 
Thus in the singular : plural noun pattern -a : -0, as in jela ' bird’: jel ‘ birds’, 
there occur forms like inia ‘ fly’ : šinšo ' flies’, g "Azünta ‘farmer’ : g"üzünto 
‘farmers’, büyla ‘mule’: bayle ‘mules’. The same means of breaking up 
final -CC clusters is observed in loans from Amharic, where final -CC is permitted : 
k’ande ' horn ' from Amh. k’änd, berre ‘ dollar’ from Amh. berr, ferde ‘ judge- 
ment’ from Amh. ferd. Contrary examples of final -CC do, however, occur on 
the phonetic level: [wa:'8ent] ‘flute’, ['awn] ' where?', [ni 'zeng] ‘to his 
brother’; i.e. waSente, awən, ni zünze. 


2.4. Assimilation 

On the morphophonemic level a few examples of assimilation occur. They 
concern forms like anniw ‘ we’ beside andiw, entän(n)iw ‘ you’ beside entändiw, 
xannay ‘which we see’ beside xalnay, kunmannoy" ‘ they killed? beside 
kunmalney". А common factor in these examples is the presence of the 
phoneme n, to which another sound is totally assimilated. On the other hand, 
a form like entüdiw ' you ' also occurs in which -nd- > -d- and not -n(n)-. 
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À second pattern of assimilation concerns the potential juxtaposition of the 
two semivowels y and w. А potential -yw- cluster is dissolved into either -y- 
ог -W-. Thus, jaxoyanäti ‘she bas drunk’ for jaxey + wanäti, Müwanük" 
‘I have’ for #&у + wan&k"—the form #Ayanäk" also occurs. 


2.5. Apocopation 

The term ‘ apocopation ’ is used here to describe the shortening of VC-VC 
patterns to VC, where each VC syllable is identical. This feature is observed 
in instances like хау ‘ big’ (fem.) for x&yüy, niš ‘to her’ for *nisoS." 


2.6. -à ~ -& 

Final -a occurring before a pause alternates with -à in all other positions. 
Thus, in isolation bira ‘ox’, but in context en birä Jayay gaga ‘this ox is 
white ’ ; similarly aba ‘father’, before a pause aba, Sok& berre läyonin ‘father, 
give me ten dollars ’, in context y-ab&é Sok& borre làyney" ‘my father gave me 
ten dollars ’. | 


2.7, -a 

Items ending in final -C may optionally add the vowel -e in positions other 
than in isolation. This vowel is not just an 'er' of hesitation, as it often 
occurs in continuous and unbroken speech and not before a pause. 


ir en iro kidozoy" ‘ this man is dead ? 

xalyay xalyaye báyli... the mule that you see...’ 

g "iylis and g"iyüse kunmanney" ‘ they killed our master’ 
x"an bozu x"ana... ‘ because І ate а lot...’ 


wayärtonüz wayürtenüze ‘ in order to speak ? 


3. Morphology 

Morphemes in Kemant can be divided into three major groups: stems, 
affixes, particles. Stems and affixes combine to form two major classes of 
inflected items, which may be distinguished morphologically by the possible 
sets of affixes they may assume: nouns? and verbs. In many paradigms, both 
of nouns and of verbs, it is not always possible to identify individual morphs 
for each morpheme. In other words, Kemant is in many respects more in- 
flexional than agglutinative. Particles are those items that do not assume a 
series of affixes and are, therefore, invariable. 


3.1. Nouns, general 


Basically a three term gender/number system occurs in Kemant : masculine, 
feminine, plural.? In many nouns the contrast masculine : feminine is formally 


7 This form does not actually оосог in my material, but may be reconstructed by analogy 
with the other persons. 

* i.e. nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in traditional terms. 

? For the same system in Bilin see Palmer, 1958, 377. 
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unmarked, though syntactically observable: x"era ‘child’ is masc. in bog "ay 
x"era ‘a small boy’ and fem. іп Seg"äy xVera ‘a small girl’; or, ir ‘ person’ 
is masc. in en ir kidezoy" ‘ this man is dead’ and fem. in en ir ketidozet ‘ this 
woman is dead ?. 

Plural marking in nouns is usually overt, though again in some instances it 
is only syntactically observable. 

In addition to gender/number, nouns also have a case system, basically of 
eight terms. The markers of case are in part not constant, more than one 
morph existing for the one case morpheme in certain instances. 

Gender/number and case are shared by all nouns, but specific morphological 
patterns and syntactic functions necessitate the recognition of three noun 
classes : pronouns, nouns proper, adjectives and numerals. 


4. Pronouns 


Personal pronouns are divided into two sets according to stem and partially 
according to function. The first set (set À) is employed chiefly as noun phrase 
heads, whilst the second set (set B), differentiated from set À by stem, is 
typically employed as noun phrase subordinates, e.g. possessives. There is, 
however, a degree of overlap in the function of these two sets. In combination 
with case markers, for example, it was observed that whilst the singular 
members of set B were preferred, the plural members of set À were the 
commoner. 


Bet À sing 1 m./f. an 
2 m/f. ente 
3 m. ni 
3 f. niy 
рш. 1 andiw ~ anniw 
2 ontändiw ~ ontin(n)iw ~ entädiw 
3 naydiw !? 
Set B sing. 1 m/f. ye 
2 m./f. ki (possessive) ~ ku (casal) 
3 m. ni 
3 f niš 
plur. 1 and 
2 entü 
3 па 


Examples: (set А) an wasügir ‘I cannot hear’, ente, lay ‘ you, come here! ’, 
andiwdi x"agüw ' they won't eat with us’, naydiwos gana ' their mother ’. 

(set B) уве lay ‘ give me! ”, anädi xVagüw ' they won't eat with us’, ki aba 
© your father ', kuëe layney" ‘they gave you’. 


19 А form nay was used by some informants as a 2nd person polite pronoun in response 
to Amhario orswo. This was construed with 3 pl. verbs. 


s 
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Bet B forms yo, ana, entä, na occur as y, an, ent, n before nouns with initial V. 
Fi, ni, niš remain unchanged. Thus 


yo ney ‘ my house’ y-aba ‘ my father’ 
ki non ki aba 

ni пәй ni aba 

niš пер . ni aba 

anë noy an aba 

entü noy ent aba 

na noy n-aba 


As possessives, in addition to set B forms, set A forms with case marker -z 
are used for the plural persons: naydiwez gina ‘their mother’, entédiwoz 
x "era ‘ your воп’. 

Demonstrative pronouns show only & two term, singular : plural contrast. 
There are two demonstratives, ‘near’ and ‘ far’. 


near singular  endün ~ on 


plural endüw 
far singular indin ~in 
plural indàw 


The longer singular forms in -dän alternate with the shorter forms, 
apparently in free variation: endän nep — en neg ' this house '. In combina- 
tion with the subject case marker =i" however, only en(n)- and in(n)- occur, 
with optional gemination of the n: ənni wüni ‘what is this? ', ənni dek"a 
‘this is a stool’. From a few examples like el(l}i ‘here’ and onze ' here’ it 
appears that with other case markers only the stems en- and in- are used. No 
examples of plural demonstratives with case markers appear in the material. 

The interrogative pronouns are | 


who? aw 
what? wi 


Both are frequently combined with the interrogative suffix particle -ni : 
awni, wäni. The stems aw- and w(ä)- form the bases of several interrogative 
adverb particles: way ‘how?’, awən ‘when?’, woxa ‘how many f ', awte 
* where?'. Note also the reduplicated form wäwä ‘ what kinds of '. 


5. Gender/number 

Ав mentioned above in section 3.1, there does not appear to be any regular 
system of marking masculine: feminine contrasts. An item such as xVera 
‘child’, or ir ‘person’, or dirwa ‘chicken’ may be used to denote either 
a male or в female. On the other hand, gender contrasts as seen in aba ' father ' : 
gina ‘mother’, айп ' brother’: ёо ‘sister’ are marked by different stems. 
Furthermore, in the case of items like kara ‘sun’ or mozb&ra ‘moon’, which 
are typically construed as feminine, there is no formal marker of gender. Both 


11 See below, section 5.1. 
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gender and number are marked, however, in adjectives of verbal origin!* : 
masc. ёв "ау, fem. fog "Ay, pl. jog "dw ‘small’; in the pronouns of the 3rd 
person: maso. ni, fem. niy/nië, pl. naydiw/na. Full gender/number concord is 
observed between nouns and these items: šayay dirwa ‘a white cock’, Sayäy 
dirwa ‘a white hen’, šayäw diruk ‘ white chickens’. 
On the other hand, the plural is usually marked vis-à-vis the masculine/ 
feminine in nouns proper as well as ‘ relative ’ adjectives and pronouns. There 
are eight different means of plural marking in nouns, with a certain degree of 
overlap, such as double marking, one noun with more than one plural form, 
as well as non-marking of the plural. 
1. singular ~a : plural -Ø ~ -e18 
iwena ‘ woman ' : iwan © women’ 
kama ' cow’ : kim ‘ cows’ 
dey "Ara ‘ donkey ’ : dex *al ‘ donkeys’ 
weya ‘hyena’ : way ‘ hyenas’ 
farza ‘ horse ” : farze ‘ horses’ 
Sinka ' fly ' : Sinéo ‘ е5’ 
x" ürüy "ina ' egg ' : x V&rüy "In ' eggs ' 14 
2. singular -O ~ -a : plural -tə 
bira ‘ ox’ : bilte ‘ oxen’ 
nan ' hand ' : nante ‘ hands ’ 1 
gir ‘ calf’ : gülto ‘ calves’ 
dey "ara ' donkey ' : dex“ Alte ‘ donkeys ' 
tir ‘ aunt’: tirte ‘ aunts’ 
il ‘ eye’: ilte ‘ eyes 715 

3. singular -Ø ~ -a : plural -ke ~ -k 
ney ' house’ : nenke ‘ houses’ 
damoya ‘cat’ : damik ‘ cats’ 
dirwa ‘ chicken ' : diruk ‘ chickens’ 
jela ‘ bird’ : jelek ‘ birds’ 
ilte ‘ eye : iltek ‘ eyes’ 
korga ‘ stone’ : keronko ‘ stones’ 
bäyla ‘ mule’ : baylek ‘ mules’ 

Several of these may be regarded as double plurals: büyle ~ baylek 
‘mules ’, way ~ wüyok © hyenas ’, nante ~ nantok ‘ hands’, ilto ~ iltak еуез’, 
jel ~ jelok * birds’. ' 

The suffix -ke is undoubtedly related to the suffix particle -ki ~ «өк ‘ all’ 
added to pronouns and numerals: nayek ‘all of them’, niki ‘all of it’, 
andiwek ‘all of us’, lipayek ‘ both ' (lit. ‘all two’). The 3rd person pronoun 


13 The endings «ay, -Ry, -àw are identical to those of the 3 m., 3 f., and 3 pl. of the aubjeot 
relative verb; thus Éayay ' which is white’, ote. 

13 i.e. according to syllable rules. 

11 This item also appears as färäy "ina. 

15 Theao plural forms also occur with a singular sense—ilte ' eye’, nante ' hand’. 
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forms with -ki ~ -ək are used in conjunction with nouns, however, as jelek 
nayok ‘ all the birds’. 
4. singular -Ø : plural -än 
This suffix occurs mostly on Amharic borrowings. 
negus ‘ king ' : negusän ‘ kings’ 
Peru ‘ good’: 'oruwán 
wättaddär ‘ soldier ’ : wättaddärän ‘ soldiers ° 
bezu ‘ much ’ : bezuwün ‘ many ' 
5. singular -Ø : plural -diw 1° 
'  gingular -a : plural -iw 
These two have been taken together here because they are both highly restricted 
in occurrence, being found only on the following kinship terms. 


zün ‘ brother ' : S&ndiw ‘ brothers ’ 1° 
Bin © sister ' : Sündiw ' sisters ? 

tir ‘ aunt’ : tirdiw ‘ aunts’ 

ag “uncle ’ : agezdiw ‘ uncles 18 

aba ‘father’ : abiw © fathers’ 

gina ‘ mother’: gäniw ‘ mothers’ 

6. singular -a : plural -la 
This occurs only on the following item. 

x"era ‘child’ : x"erla ' children ’ 

T. singular -Ø : plural -VC reduplication 
This consists of reduplicating the final consonant of the singular form and 
inserting the vowel -&-. 

ag ‘uncle’: agäk ‘ uncles’ 

irk"o ‘tooth’: irk"AkV ‘teeth’ 
lək” ‘ foot’ : lok"ük" ‘ feet ’ 1? 
eng "o ° breast’ : ong VAk" ‘ breasts ' 

8. different stem 2° 

ir ‘ man’ : iy(y)o ~ iy(y)fin ‘men’ 
zün ‘ brother’ : п ‘ brothers’ 

Some nouns do not, however, mark the singular : plural contrast. Amongst 
such examples there may be instances of singular forms used in a plural context 
even when a distinct plural form of the noun does exist: säyen ‘item of 
clothing/clothes ’, naš ‘ bone/bones ’, xir ‘ night/nights ’, dog" ‘ name/names ’. 

From the above examples of plurals it will have been observed that in some 
plural forms, in addition to the plural formative, there is also a change in one 


1° of, -diw on the plural pronouns of sot A. 

?? Plural Sin also occurs. 

18 The element -9z- in the stem of the plural is diffioult to explain. 
19 lok "ãk™ ıs also used ав a singular; cf. Шә and nante. 

зо Exoluding consonant alternations as in doy "fra : бөх "äl(to). 
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or more of the consonants of the stem. The alternations that occur in the 
material are : 
Е" к kë 
yx" 
g:k 
r:l 

To this list there should probably also be added а: $ which occurs in ейп : šin. ®" 
5.1. Case 

There are broadly speaking eight terms in the case system of Kemant 
identifiable by function. These eight cases are, however, not necessarily formally 
distinct in the scatter of every noun. Thus, of the eight cases four have more 
than one morph as marker and this with a certain degree of overlap—the same 
marker can serve for different cases ; e.g. the marker -i may serve to indicate 
both the subject case and the possessive case in some nouns, or the marker -di 
may be both possessive and comitative in others. 

The cases are 
. Bubject case 
. Object case 
. Possessive case 
. Locetive case (location and direction) 
. Dative case (indirect object) 
. Ablative case (separation) 
. Comitative case (accompaniment) 
. Állative case (direction) 

1. Subject case (i) unmarked 

(ii) absolute? -a : subject = 

The marker -i is assumed by some singular nouns ending in -a in the absolute 
only and by the demonstratives mentioned in section 4. No other pronouns 
mark the subject case in -i. All other nouns leave the subject case unmarked. 

(i) güna ye gina niš šänot xalet 
my mother saw her sister 


MA C» om бо b» mm 


ir en ir kizedey " 
this man is dead 
bilte endüw bille yew gagiw 


these oxen are mine 
andiw andiw farzäs xalügonir 
we cannot see the horse 
(ii) farza farzi xafánswanük " 
the horse has been stolen 
läläma Айт) fewey" 
the baby cried 


#1 Though this item was placed under category 8 (different stem), it is plain that the two 
stems are in some way related. 
31 i.e, that form occurring 1n isolation. 
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bira en biri yow gaga 
this ox i8 mine 
en enni wüni 


what is this? (lit. * this (is) what? ’) 
2. Object case (1) absolute -Ø, -a : object -(a)s, -äs 
(ii) absolute -Ø, =a : object -(e)t, -at 
(ii) unmarked 
The marker -s is the commonest, being added to all nouns. The marker -t 
is, however, of restricted occurrence, being found only on a small number of 
nouns, mostly kinship terms and items like ir ‘man’, iwona ‘woman’, and 
xVera ‘child’. The marker -s is also found on some of these items, as iret ~ 
ires. The marker -t also occurs on set B pronouns in the singular. 
The unmarked object case appears to be in free variation with the other 
two, at least in the speech of some of the informants. 


. (i) wë wis x"oyünay 
what are you eating ? 
ney ni перев xalyik*ma 


can you see his house ? 
doy “ara doy "aris koxnän ... 


if we sell the donkey . . . 
ax" axes jaxta 
don't drink the water! 
yüdüra yüdürüs ИДЕ" 
I beseech God 
(ii) aba ki abat axügir 
I don't know your father 
iwena iwenat kumalay 
he who killed the woman 
ku- kut ikälägir 25 
I don't like you 
(Шш) wë wi waytiw 
what did they buy ? 
buna bun& јахан 
she's drinking coffee 
t'üjje PAjjo апай Jaxnün fülàgügüw 


they don't want to drink tejj with us 
3. Possessive case (i) absolute -a : possessive -i 
absolute -Ø : possessive -1 
(ii) absolute -a : possessive -Ay 
(iii) absolute -Ø : possessive -də 
(iv) absolute -Ø : possessive -z 
(v) unmarked 


23 Usually, however, object pronouns are not expressed: ni ans iwoy™ ‘he gave (it) to 
his brother ?. 
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Of these five formations, numbers (ii), (iii), and (iv) are of restricted occur- 
rence, occurring on a small number of specific nouns. Number (iv) typically 
occurs on set A pronouns used as possessives, as well as on the noun ag ‘ uncle ’. 
Number (iii) occurs on the nouns zän ‘ brother’, #än ‘sister’, tir © aunt '—all 
kinship terms. Number (ii) occurs on the nouns iwena ‘ woman’, käma ‘ cow ’, 
aba ‘father’, gina ‘mother’, mezbüra ‘moon’, giya ‘master’; of these, 
aba and mezbüra also have unmarked forms and mezbüra also has a type 
(i) form: mezbári. 


The commonest possessive types are, however, (1) and (v). 
(i) kätäma endin kätämi gembo 


the walls of this city 
kana kani senk"a 

the bark of a tree 
jana jani irk"e 


an elephant’s tusk (lit. ‘ tooth °) 
gämäna  gämäni #obka 
a lion's mane (lit. * hair ") 


ir on iri хап 
this man's brother 
tir ni tiri x "era 


his cousin (lit. ‘ his aunt’s child ’) 
(i) iwena endän iwenäy zün . 
this woman's brother 
aba y-abäy Bon" 
my father's name 
käma kämäy k"ãrbãy 


a cow’s hide 

(ш) tir ki tirde Sen" 
your aunt’s name 

Sin ni #ändo noy 


his sister’s house 
(iv) naydiw ^ naydiwes aba 
their father 
ag niš agoz farza 
her uncle's horse 
(v) lek&"ák" — lek"ük" naš 
bone(s) of the leg 
ay “ay ay “dy šobka 


hair of the head 
kesen koson šongorwa 

morning star 
gozoy кәжә jeráy 


a dog's tail 
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xir xir jela 

bat (lit. “Ыта of the night °) 24 
ir ir resà 

& man's body 


À few items, like ir cited above, show more thán ohe type of possessive 
formation. So, similarly, gin has an uximárkéd form as well as a form in -dọ ; 
tir has both an -i and a -de form. 


4. Locative case absolute -Ø ~ -a : locative -el(i) 


kana капен ank"& jelo хаде" 
I ean see five birds in the tree 
ay(y)a ayyol упо 
let’s go to market ! 
k"era kVerol topswanāk” 
it was found in the river 
sübüra na sübürel tik "Asomnoy* 
they sat down in their places 


küw käwel Жуау 
I'm going home 
ney y-abäy negel(o) füyay 
I'm going to my father's house 


gota Бән bozuwän Кәгәпкә wanük "on 
on the mountain there are many stones 
5. Dative case (1) absolute -Ø, =a : dative -(o)8, -&& 
(ii) absolute -Ø : dative -z 
In the material dative (ii) occurs on singular set B and plural set A pronouns 


and on a couple of nouns (ir, sn) only. Set B pronouns also mark the dative 
in -&. 


(1) айпа ki gãnãš iw 
give it to your mother! 
negus nogusoë sirsoy " 
it was built for the king 
ku- Кобе iwoy" 
I gave it to you 
(ii) nay nayze ank"à berre iwik” 
I'll give you five dollars 
zün ni sâns iwoy" 
he gave it to his brother 


6. ablative case absolute -Ø, -a : ablative -z, -áz 
kara korz tonwankk "on 
they've come from the river 


34 of. Amh. yület wif ‘idem’. 
VOL. XXXVI. PART 2. 25 
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g*ürwa 


awto 


G*andar 
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g"ürwüz јао sab... 

as I was going along the road... 
awtoz teyoy " 

where have you come from ? 
G"ändärze toy" 

I have come from Gondar 


7. Comitative case absolute -Ø, -a : comitative -(e)di, -Adi 


anü- 


zün 


gerwa 


8. Allative case 
kütüma 


gori 


Motion towards is also occasionally denoted by the unmarked form: ayyä 
faynu ' let's go to market l’. 

In addition to these eight cases, there are a few examples of double case 
marking, where more than one case marker is added to the same noun stem. 
The examples that occur are of -Ий (locative + dative) and perhaps also -zli 


(ablative + locative). So 


awoliini on samüs külübteyay 

from whom did you get this money ? 
linä gorgoliš kidoxot 

she died two days ago 

Addis Abäbäzli bAlASäk" 

it’s further than Addis Abäba 


Further defined positional and other relations are expressed by composite 
forms, mostly consisting of the noun either unmarked or in one of the positional 
cases (locative, ablative) followed by a particle; these are mostly analysable 
as noun + positional case ending, though not all are so readily identifiable. 


anádi xVagiw 

they won't eat with us 
ni gAndi tey” 

he came with his brother 
niš gorwüdi fiti 

she left with her husband 


absolute -Ø ~ -a : allative -awi 


kétämowë fäynäs fälägāk" 
I want to go to the town 
goriwá fäy 

go to the left ! 


пап jabel ‘ before today ’ (jab ‘ front ") 

ва? dagolo ‘ up in the тее’ (daga ‘ top”) 

nəyə gotowä ‘ behind the house ’ (got ' теат’) 
niz gabal ‘in that direction ' (gaba ‘ thing ’) 

bi ludel ‘ in the ground ? (lud- ‘ middle, inside ’) 
arge sorel ‘ under the bed ' (ser ‘ root °) 

abäläy kün& ‘like a scythe’ 

ax" al&ba ‘ without water’ 

neget ayes ‘ until now’ 
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6. Numerals 

Numerals are nouns both from the syntactical positions they occupy and 
from their morphology. They may, however, be set apart, like pronouns, as a 
particular subgroup according to certain peculiar features of their stem 
morphology. 

The Kemant numerical system is basically decimal, but shows traces of & 
quinary system.*5 

Cardinals 
lay "a ~ laya ~ 18 
liga 
siy “a 
süjja 
ank"a 
wülta 
läpäta 
shy "Ata 
sissa 

10 Soka (before units 1-9, Seki) 

The numerals 11-19 inclusive are formed by juxtaposing Seki and the 
appropriate unit numeral: Seki wälta ‘16’. 

The tens are formed by means of the suffix -yəy ~ -in. 


D ч © om CÓ D н 


ص 


20 lãpãyen 
30  s&Ay"üyeg 
40 arbą?’ 
60  ank"in 
60 жа 
70  làpütip 
80 ally "atin 
90  sässin 
100 liy 
1000 ši 
Ordinals. Those ordinal numerals that occur in the material are formed 
from the cardinals by the suffix -ta. 
lipüta second 
sly “ita third 
wültüta sixth 


Other numeral forms occurring in the material include the following 
fractions. 
gobära ~ gobär half 


sly "an third. 
süjjn _ quarter 
ank"ün fifth 


25 For a discussion оп Agaw numerals see Plazikowsky-Brauner, 1003, 476. 
15 A loan from Amharic, grba. 
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7. Verbs, general 

The categories of verb inflexion are, in sequence of realization, theme, ?7 
gender/number/person, tense. As stated in section 3, it is not always possible 
to separate individual morphs in Kemant and, in the case of verbs, this applies 
especially to the last two categories, gender/number/person and tense. Theme 
marking, on the other hand, is always individually identifiable. As with the 
marking of the categories in noun inflexion, so too in verbs there is often no 
one-to-one correlation between category morpheme and marker, i.e. morph. 


7.1. Theme 

From the material, a four term system of theme can be identified according 
to function. In two of these (2 and 3 below), there is only one marker in each 
case, whereas in the other two there are various markers. The four themes are 


1. Active 
2. Passive 
3. Causative 
4. Reciprocal 


In addition to these four, there are a few examples of a frequentative or 
intensive form marked by whole or partial reduplication of the stem. Unfortu- 
nately there are not sufficient examples in the material to allow any further 
analysis of these forms. The examples in question are malsümals- ‘ be utterly 
destroyed ’ from mal- ‘throw’ (passive mals-) and käläkäl- ‘shatter’ from 
k&l- ‘ break’. 
1. Active (1) unmarked 
(ii) -t- 

The marker -t- occurs on some active verbs contrasting with the markers 
of the other themes. Properly it appears to be denominative in function, 
forming verb stems from noun stems, and as such should strictly not be included 
among theme markers. However, it does appear only in the active. 

(i) xal- ‘see’, sär- ‘make, do’, gámür- ‘ speak’, təp- ° find", karep- ‘ be 
angry’, y- ‘say’, у- ‘go’, ki-doz- ‘die’, xY- ‘ eat’. 

(ii) kin-t- ‘learn’, deker-t- ‘be hungry ', way-t- ‘ buy’, xaë#än-t- ‘ steal ’, 

wayür-t- ‘ speak ?. 

The verbs tew- ‘come’, x"- ‘eat’, and possibly x- ‘ wash’ do not have a 
constant stem in the active. Monoconsonantal verbs like x"- and x- and 
probably also b= ‘ not to have’, f- ‘ go out’, have a linking vowel which varies 
according to tense. There is not sufficient scatter of these last two verbs to be 
sure, but comparison with other Agaw languages, especially Bilin, makes this 
likely.2® Thus the verb x"- has either -a-, -i-, or -a-: x"-a-k" ‘I eat’, xV-i-y" 
‘Tate’, x"-6-yäk"on * you eat’. Similarly, t-a-k" ‘I go out’, f-i-ti ‘ she went 
out’. The verb tew- also has the stem forms ti- and t(e)-. The verb #4у- * go’ 


27 This term I have borrowed from Palmer, 1957, 132. 
35 of, Palmer, 1957, 153. 
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and similarly #äy- ‘have’, lày- ‘give’ have stem variants fü-, šä-, l&- in | 
certain 2nd person forms. For a discussion of this see below under section 7.2. 
2. Passive =s- 
was- ‘hear’: was-s- ‘be heard ' 
teg- ‘ find ’ : teg-s- ‘ be found’ 
kübün- ' give birth’ : kübün-s- ‘ be born’ 
y- ‘say’: y-os- ° be said, called ? 
en&- * open’ : en&-es- ‘ be open(ed) ? 
liá- shave в.о.’ : lis-8- ‘ shave o.s.' 
xalün-t- ‘ steal ’ : xaün-s- ‘ be stolen ? 
ku-mal- ° kill? : ku-mal-s- ‘ be killed ' 
3. Causative =š- 
xal- ‘ see’ : xal-3- ‘ show’ 
belu- ‘ boil’ (intr.) : belu-3- ‘ boil’ (tr.) 
wüntür- ‘ give back’ : wäntär-ë. ‘ reply ° 
dan- ‘ get well’ : dan-$- ‘cure’ 
ax- ‘ know’ : ах-8- ‘inform’ 
dəz- ‘ disappear ' : deš- ‘lose’ 
fäy- ‘go’ : 18-8- ‘ take’ 
läy- ‘ give’ : 1&-8- ‘ bring’ 
xX- ° wash 0.8.' : x-o&- ° wash s.th.’ 
kin-t- ‘ learn ' : kin-8- ‘ teach’ 
dekor-t- ‘be hungry ' : deker-$- ‘ make hungry’ 

Note the verbs fäy-, lay- which drop the y before &; similarly kay- ' cross’ 
(intr.), ka-3- ‘ cross’ (tr.). Note also z + 3 > š in dez-, doë- and similarly in 
fäs- ‘ bleed ’ (intr.), fãš- ‘ bleed " (tr.). 

4, Reciprocal (1) -s + ən- 

(i) -s- 
(iii) reduplication + -s- 

Note that the element -s-, which is common to these three forms, is also 
the marker of the passive. 

(1) s&b- ‘ stab ' : süb-sen- ' fight 0.2.’ 
(ii) karep- ' be angry ' : karog-s- ‘ be angry with o.a.’ 
gümár- ‘speak’ : gimfr-s- ‘ speak with o.a.' 
imay- ‘ kiss’ : imay-s- ‘ kiss 0.8.’ 
(11) gàmür- ‘ speak ' : gämärmär-s- ‘ speak with o.a.' 
tay- ‘ hit’ : taytay-s- ° hit o.a.’ 

Frequently no base form exists, only a derivative form: &ey"-s- ‘be ill’, 
Bey "-á- ‘hurt’, süray-s- ‘ work’, tiwar-s- ‘be blind’, sayon-é- ‘move’ (tr.), 
88y-8- ‘kindle’, k&büb-s- ‘ be round ', amäsägän-ë- ‘ thank’; also forms in -t- 
that do not appear to derive from an existing noun stem: sesey "-t- ‘ whisper’, 
güw-t- ‘ bless’. 
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7.2. Gender/number/person 

The gender/number/person system of the verb follows that of the personal 
pronoun in that only the 3rd person is marked for gender as well as number. 
Exactly the same markers of (gender/number/)person are not found throughout 
the verb. It is, nevertheless, possible to outline the basic, underlying personal 
system of the verb. Certain persons in certain tenses have different markers 
from those same persons in other tenses. Furthermore, although the general 
pattern of sequence is that the personal marker follows directly after the theme 
marker and before the tense marker, some of the tense markers are discon- ' 
tinuous (particularly those of the negative tenses), consisting of an infixed 
element which precedes the personal marker and a suffix which follows it. 

The basic personal marking system has only five distinot morphs for the 
seven persons ; the 186 person and the 3rd person masculine, on the one hand, 
and the 2nd person and the 3rd person feminine, on the other, being realized 
by the same morph. To this five term system there are two subsets. 


Set À sing. 1 m./f,3m. -0- 
2 m./f,3f -y- ~ -t- 
plur. 1 -n- 
2 -yVn- ~ -tVn- 
3 -Vn- 
Set B sing 1 m./f,3m -0- 
2 m./f,3f -Ç- 
1 -n- 
2 -CVn- 
3 -Vn- 

The symbol V refers to the vowels & and e, which occur according to tense. 

The symbol C denotes the devoicing of the immediately preceding con- . 
sonant: g > kK, dt. 

The alternatives of set A in t and tVn occur only on the verb stems #у- 
‘go’, lüy- ‘ give’, S&y- ‘have’, y- ‘say’, the stems of all of which end in y. 
There is evidence?’ that in some instances Kemant y derives from an earlier t, | 
but here the presence of stem final y in contact with this *t — y seems to have 
blocked this development. 

Divergences from these sets ocour. In the two main verb tenses, imperfective 
and perfective affirmative, the 3rd person feminine is completely distinct from 
the 2nd person singular; in the subject relative affirmative all seven persons 
are formally distinct; in the jussive affirmative the 1st person singular is 
formally distinct from the 3rd person masculine ; and so on. | 


3! For example, in old loans from Ethiopian Semitio: Kem. amily ‘ year’, Gz. ‘amit, 
Amb. amit; Kem. kVürbüy ‘skin’, Amh. k’orbät. Also, in the instance of the 2nd person - 
verb endings, compare 8 Agaw 2 sg. imperfeot definite -tiya, 2 pl. -tányà, to be equated 
perhaps with the endings of the relative in Bilin, -rüx", -dAnüx", and in Kemant, -увү, 
~yanay. 
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7.3. Tense 
The tenses of the verb may be divided into two functionally differentiated 
seta: main forms and subordinate forms. In both main and subordinate forms 
there are distinct affirmative and negative conjugations—though not every 
affirmative conjugation has a corresponding negative form. Thus, both the 
imperfective was&k" ‘I hear’ and the relative wasay ‘ which I hear’ have the 
same negative form, wasügir. 
The tenses of the main verb are 
1. Imperfective, affirmative and negative 
2. Perfective, affirmative and negative 
3. Compound perfective, affirmative only 3° 
4. Jussive, affirmative and negative 
5. Jussive,, affirmative only 3 
6. Imperative, affirmative and negative 
1. Imperfective affirmative ^ -Ak" 
negative -Ag... 


aff. sing. 1  m./f. мазак" х"аК" fiyik” 
2 m/f  wasyük" x"oyük" НИДЕ” 
3 m. wasäk" xak" уак" 
3 f wasät(i) x"at(i) täyät(i) 
plur. 1 wasnäk"® x°anäk" täynäk" 
2 wasyäk "on x"eyik*on Еп 


3 wasik "on x°ak"on уак "on 
The 3rd person feminine wasät(i) etc. cannot be analysed into person and 
tense markers in the same way that the other persons can. 


The markers of the 2nd and 3rd persons plural are, in this tense only, 
discontinuous: -yV ...n, -V...n, the tense marker -&k" being infixed. 


neg. sing. l m./f. wasägir x"agir füyügir 
2 m./f.  wasükar x"akar täyäkar 
3 m wasüga x"aga füyüga 
9 £f wasüküy x"akäy täyäkäy 
plur. 1 wasāgonir x"agenir fiyügenir 
2 waslkünar x"akünar f&yäkänar 
3 waslhgüw x"agüw füyügüw 


Further analysis of these negative endings is not really possible. However, 
the 3rd person endings may be compared with the 3rd person endings of the 
subject relative: -ay, -äy, -àw. Note also the suffix -ir of the lst persons 
contrasting with -ar of the 2nd persons. 


8° The negative of the simple perfective serves for the compound perfective, too: wasey " 
‘I heard’, waswanük" ‘I have heard ', wasgir ‘I did not hear / have not heard’. 
31 The negative jussive is formally the negative of the jussive,. 
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2. Perfective affirmative -өұ" 


negative "E... 
aff.sing. 1  m./f.  wasey* x"iy" fáyoy" 
2 m/f. wasyoy * x"oyoy" iyoy" 
3 m. wasoy” x*iy* füyoy" 
3 £f was(e)t(i) x"it(i) täy(o)t(i) 
рїш. 1 wasney" x"iney" füyney" 
wasiney " x*inoy " ? fütoney " 
8 waseney Y x"iney"* fay(e)noy * 


The 3rd person feminine was(e)t(i) etc. cannot be analysed into person and 
tense markers in the same way as the other persons. Its structure is, however, 
comparable with that of the same person of the imperfective affirmative, 
wasät(i), and therefore, in the light of the &: ө contrast between these two 
tenses, the ending -t(i) may be regarded as the marker of the 3rd person 
feminine here, though it does not occupy the same position as the other personal 
markers, i.e. before the tense marker. 


The 2nd person plural wasiney" is structurally was-yen-ey ". 


neg. sing. 1  m./f.  wasgir >  x"egir füygir 
2  m./f.  waskar xVokar füykar 
3 m. wasga xoga уға 
3 f waskäy x'"okäy fiykay 
plur. 1 wasgonir x"'ogenir fäygonir 
2 waskänar x"okänar fäykänar 
3 wasgiw x"ogüw füygüw 


3. Compound perfeot 

This tense is a close compound of a subordinate form, which occasionally 
ocours outside this particular compound, and the imperfective affirmative of 
the verb wan- ‘be’. The first part of the compound has personal markers 
(set А), but zero tense marker; also, the marker -y of the 2nd person singular 
and the 3rd person feminine is often deleted. 


sing. l m./f. waswanäk" тапак" 
2 m./f. was(oy)(w)anyäk" fütwanyük" 
3 m. waswan&k" füwanak" 
3 f. was(oy)(w)anät(i) tätwanät(i) 
plur. 1 wasenwannik * tüyonwannük" 
2 wasinwanyük "өп füátenwanyük "en 
3 wasonwanäk"on fiyonwandk "on 


Alternative forms such as jaxeyanäti and jaxwanüt(i) ° she has drunk’ often 
occur in the material, 
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The first part of the compound perfect, called hereafter the compounding 
subordinate, does occasionally occur in composition with verbs other than 
wan-. However, forms such as waswanäk" etc., in so far as they operate 
within the tense system as a unit, may be treated as units.?* 

4. Jussive affirmative -d...u (3rd persons) 

negative -g...in 




















aff. sing. 1 m/f. wasiw ? yu 
2 m/f 
3 m. wasdu x"odu füydu 
3 f wastu x "otu faytu 
plur. 1 wasnu x"enu fiynu 
2 
3 wasdonu x"edenu täydenu 


The 186 persons do not have the infix -d- and the ending -iw of the 186 
singular cannot be analysed along with the other endings. 2nd person forms 
do not occur—imperative forms were supplied instead (see below). 




















neg. sing. 1  m./f.  wasgin x"ogin füygin 
2 m./f. 
3 m. wasgin x "egin füygin 
3 £ waskin x "ekin fãykin 
, plur. 1 ? ? ? 
2 
3 wasgonin x"egenin füygenin 


Ist person plural forms do not occur in the material. A form identical with 
the Ist person plural imperfective negative, fäyägenir etc., was supplied in 
response to the negative jussive ‘ let's not go' (Amh. annehid). 

5. Jussive, affirmative -in 

Only 3rd person forms of this tense occur in the material —ordinary jussive 
forms were supplied for the Ist persons. 


sng. 3 m. wasin füyin 
3 f wasin? уіп? 
plu. 3 wasonin füyenin 


The 3rd person feminine form in -in appears for structural *-yin. 


6. Imperative 

The imperative has zero personal marking, only a singular : plural contrast 
being made. Negative marking is made by an element -t-, unlike the element 
-g- found elsewhere in the verb. 


32 This is, of course, immediately reminiscent of Amhario, where the simple perfeotivo, 
simmahu, and the compound perfective, sämoëtallähu, ooour. The compound in Amharic 
is of similar structure to the Kemant—subordinate verb form simot&e (gerundive) + ‘ be’, 
allähu. Also both these tenses in Amharic have only one corresponding negative, alsimmahum 
—formally the negativo of the simple form, as wasgir in Kemant. 
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aff. sing. Was x*oy täy iwi ~iw 
ріш. wasa x”a уа iwa 
neg. sing. wasta x "ota уа iwta 


plur wastina x"etüna fäytäna iwtina 
The ending of the affirmative singular is either -Ø or -i. These occasionally 
interchange, as iwi ~ iw ‘ give’. 
Tenses of the subordinate verb forms 
7. n-subordinate, affirmative and negative 3 
8. Gerundive, affirmative and negative?* 
9. Relative, affirmative and negative 35 
10. a-subordinate, affirmative and negative 
11. d-subordinate, affirmative and negative 
12. Compounding subordinate, affirmative only 


7. n-subordinate affirmative -än ~ - р ~ -Ag" 
negative -ig... än etc. 


aff. sing. 1 m./f. wasän x"an fayän 
2 m/f wasyün x"oyün fütán 
3 m. wasän x"an füyün 
3 f wasyin x"oyün нип 
pur. 1 wasnän x"onün fäynän 
2 wasyänän x"oyünün fütünán 
3 wasänän х*апёп fAyünün 


The alternatives -йп ~ -äp ~ -An” are in free variation. Some informants 
supplied as 2nd person plural the form wasinän etc., structurally -yenün, with 
the vowel e instead of ё. Whilst the & : e contrast in the main verb tenses and 
the relative (see below) would appear to relate to an imperfective : perfeotive 
tense contrast, no such contrast of meaning can be detected here between forms 
in -yünün and those in -inün. 


neg. sing. 1 m./f.  wasügün x"agün füyügün 
2 m./f.  wasükün etc. etc. 
3 m. wasägän 
8 f. wasükün 
рїш. 1 wasügenin 
2 wasäkänän 
3 wasägänän 


35 The funotions of this tense are fairly wide and are certainly not restricted to what Conti 
Rossini’s term ‘ conditionnel ' would seem to suggest. Therefore, ıt 18 preferable to refer to 
this tense by the main charaoteristio of ite marker. So also for the d- and g-subordinates. 

3 The term ‘ gerundive” has been taken from the terminology of Amharic grammar 
where а form similar in function ocours. 

35 The affirmative relative has two conjugations, one here called the subject relative, 
used when the head of the relative clause is also subject of the relative verb; the other, here 
called the oblique relative, 18 used when the head of the relative clause ia other than subject 
of the relative verb, e.g. object, in the position of an adverbial phrase, eto. 
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The 1st person plural in -&genin does not fit in with the scheme of the rest 
of the paradigm, having the suffix -in instead of -&n. 


8. Gerundive affirmative -o 
negative “Bed 


aff. sing. 1 m/f. таво fäyo 
2 m./f.  wasyo füto 
3 m. waso füyo 
3 f Wasyo tito 
plur. 1 wasnó упо 
2 wasino füteno 
3 wasono füyono 
neg.sing. 1  m./f.  wasgi lygi 
2 m/f ма ,  füyki 
3 m. wasgi Tygi 
3 £ waski füyki 
plur. 1 wasgoni füygoni 
2 waskoni fäykoni 
3 wasgoni füygeni 
9. Relative 


In addition to marking gender/number/person of the subject, the relative 
verb also marks gender/number of the head of the relative clause—in traditional 
terms the ‘ antecedent’. In the subject relative the Ist and 2nd persons are, 
of course, neutral as to gender and show only a singular : plural contrast with 
the marker of the masculine as gender marker in the singular. The 3rd persons 
of the subject relative show the appropriate gender/number marker, but have 
zero personal marker, the person perhaps being regarded as implicit in the 
gender/number. In the oblique relative, however, all the persons show full 
gender/number marking in concord with the relative clause head and the 
3rd persons also show personal marking, too. The 186 and 2nd persons of the 
subject relative only also have an additional, optional element, -er. 

As said above (see general remarks on tense, section 7.3), the negative 
relative is identical with the negatives of the imperfective and perfective 
main verb forms. 


subject relative 


sing. 1 m./f. wasay ~ wasayer ~ wasar füyay eto. 
2 m./f WASYAY ~ wasyayor ~ wasyar fütay etc. 
3 m. wasay füyay 
3 f. wasäy füyly 

plur. 1 wasnay ~ wasnayor ~ wasnar täynay etc. 
2 wasyänay ~ wasyünayer ~ wasyänar fétänay etc. 
3 wasüw füyhw 
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The 2nd person plural also has an ending -inay etc., and for verbs of the 
fäy- type, -tenay etc. 


oblique relative 
M F P 
sing. l m./f wasay wasäy wasäw 
2 m./f.  wasyay Wasyäy wasyiw 
3 m. WASBY wasäy wasiw 
8 f. wasyay wasyay wasyiw 
plur. 1 wasnay wasnäy wasnüw 
2 wasyánay wasyänäy wasyänäw 
3 wasänay wasünüy wasänäw 


The endings of the 3rd person subject relative are identical with those of 
the three term adjectives mentioned in section 5. These adjective forms are, 
therefore, really verbal forms: šayay dirwa ‘a cock which is white’, Éayüy 
dirwa ‘a hen which is white °, fay&w diruk ‘ chickens which are white ', etc. 

In comparison with the negative forms of the relative, where an im- 
perfeotive : perfective contrast is recognized (wasügir: wasgir) the apparent 
absence of such a contrast in the affirmative form is somewhat of a problem. 
However, on analogy with the imperfective and perfective main verb forms, 
where the distinction is in part marked by the opposition of the vowels & and e 
(was-ü-k", was-o-y"), the alternative forms of the 2nd person plural, -yánay 
and -inay, and occasional forms of the 3rd person plural oblique relative in -anay 
beside -ànay may reflect such an imperfective : perfective contrast here too. 

Although this paper is concerned with the description of Kemant, it would 
not, perhaps, be out of place to compare the Bilin forms as given by Palmer? 
with these Kemant forms with a view to considering this hypothesis. 


Bilin Aspect A sing. 


m" 


m./f. gübüxer Kemant wasayer 


2 m./f. gübrüxer wasyayor 
3 m. gübüx" wasay 
3 f. gübrüri wasäy 
plur. 1 gübnüxer wasnayar 
2 gübdenáxer wasinayor 
3 gübüw wasüw 
Aspect B sing. 1 m/f. gäbäxér wasayor 
2 m./f. gübrüxér wasyayor 
3 m. gübüx" wasay 
3 £ gabrari wasäy 
plu. 1 gübnüxór wasnayer 
2 gübdünáxer wasyünayer 
3 gübáw Wasüw 


з of. Palmer, 1957, 149. I have used the symbol & here for his ¥. 
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Compare also the corresponding forms of the 3rd person plural of the 
oblique relative 

Bilin Aspect A plur. 3 gübnáx" was(9)nay 

Aspect B рш. 3 gäbänéx" wasünay 
These comparisons are, however, only formal. In the Kemant material the 
forms with & and those with ө ~ Ø interchange from speaker to speaker.?? 

. The negative relative forms that occur in the material are identical with 
the negatives of the imperfective and the perfective main verb forms. It 
appears also that there is no subject : oblique relative formal contrast in the 
negative. Thus 


subj. axüga ir ‘a man who does not know’ 


obl. an axägir ires...‘...the man I do not know’ 
10. a-subordinate affirmative  -&---À 
negative -...8cdü 
aff, sing. 1 m./f. wasa füya 
2 m/f. wasya fita 
3 m. Wasa füya 
3 f wasya fata 
plur. 1 Wasna упа 
9 wasina fütona 
3 was(e)na fáy(o)na 
neg. sing. 1 m./f. wasga fäyga 
2 m./f. waska fiyka 
3 m. wasga füyga 
3 f£ waska füyka 
plur. 1 wasgong füygena 
2 waskona fiykona 
3 Wasgona fiygona 


For the alternation a ~ & see section 2.6. 
ll. d-subordinate affirmative -d+?~-...d 
negative -g...üd 
The analysis of the affirmative is not olear, as the full paradigm of this 
tense does not ocour in the material. 


aff, sing. 1 m./f. wasde neg. sing. 1 m./f. wasgid 
2 m./f. 1 2 m./f. wasküd 
3 m. wasde 3 m/f. wasgüd 
3 f. waste ? 3 f waskäd 
plur. 1 wasnüd pur. 1 wasgonäd 
2 t 2 waskänäd 
3 wasnäd 3 wasgünüd 


37 Kemant does not, unlike Bilin, have phonemic pitch patterns and, therefore, cannot 
make contraste of the sort gübrürl : gäbräri ae does Bilin. 
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12. Compounding subordinate 
This is the form that constitutes the first part of the compound perfective. 
As stated above, it is also occasionally found with verbs other than wan- ‘be’, : 


Thus 


an abi yoriwiski kozon demonoy " 

our father sold off all his possessions 

g"üzünto ayon adayäk"on 

they will remain peasants 2 
ennäw somen xalnüw zaf... 

these trees that you see... 


Two special instances are furnished by the composite verbs ki-dez- ‘die’ _ 
and ku-mal- ' kill’, in which the first element, ki- and ku-, may conjugate like 
a compounding subordinate, as koti-dezet ‘she died’, kun-malney" ‘they 
killed'. Occasionally, however, it remains unaltered and the verb stems are 
treated as kidez- and kumal-, respectively, as ki gánà kidozwanüt © your mother у 


has died ’. 


No negative form of the compounding subordinate occurs. = 


sing. 1 m./f. was Жу 
2 m./f. was(ey) tit 
3 m. was täy 
3 f was(ey) fat 
plur. 1 wason füyon 
2 wasin füten 
3 Wagon fäyen 


7.4. Non-finite forms of the verb 
The following are nouns and behave as such, taking case markers and, 
where applicable, plural markers. Two non-finite forms occur in the material : 


l. Infinitive 


Examples : 


1, infinitive 
2. agent noun ; 


marker -па (negative -güna) 


wasna x"ena fäyna 
wasgüna xVegüna füygüna 


әп müt'ates anübübnüze gäräi 
can you read this book ? 
kätämowā fäynäs fälägäk" 

I want to go to the town 
biltes xalgänāš 

in order not to see the oxen 


2. Agent noun marker sing. -ünta 


plur. -änto 
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Examples: axünta ‘ wise-man, doctor, witch’ (ax- ‘ know’) 
g'äsänta ‘farmer’ (g"äz- ‘ till’) 
kinšãnta ‘ teacher ' (kind- ‘ teach ’) 
Biwänta ‘ beggar’ (Éiw- ‘ask, pray ’) 
säbsänta ‘ soldier ’ (s&bs- ‘ fight °) 
Soy "santa ‘ sick man ' (Soy Ys- ‘ be ill’) 


7.5. Interrogative form 
À special interrogative form of the 2nd person seems to occur in the following 
examples. 
gärëi ‘can you?’ 
lämAdäi ° are you getting used to it?’ 
tülàgi ‘ do you want it?’ 
kemantenüyes wayürti ‘do you speak Kemant?’ 


The ending -1 of these forms is reminiscent of the formative -y of the 2nd 
+ person. 


8. The verb ‘ to be’ 

There are four roots in Kemant which correspond to the verb ‘to be’, as 
copula, as deictic verb, and as locative verb. The stem wan-, already noted 
under the discussion on the compound perfective, occurs alone as deictic and 
locative. 


lãpãtÃ farzo wanük "on 
there are seven horses 
niš negele wanüti 

she is in her house 


In a locative sense, the stem sem(b)- — sem y- occasionally occurs, This 
verb is also found in certain complex verbal forms, typically with a continuative 
sense, 


elle som уйн 

She is here 

wexü amüylo somyay 

how many years will you be here? 
x "ay som yoy” 

I was eating 

bazeno som yenoy* 

they used to sing 

som xalyäw bilte yow gagüw 

the oxen that you see are mine 


The copula, on the other hand, is expressed by the two stems ga- — geya- 

` and ay-. The former of these conjugates irregularly, whilst the latter is regular 
in those forms in which it occurs. The stem ga- — geya- occurs in only one 
tense form, corresponding formally to the negative main verb, but in meaning 
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it is always affirmative and translates both imperfective and perfective. All 
other tenses of the copula are supplied by the verb ay-. 


sing. 1 m./f. gagir ~ goyagir 
2 m./f. gakar ~ goyakar 
3 m. gaga ~ goyaga 
3 f gaküy ~ goyakäy 
plur. 1 gagonir — goyagonir 
2 gakünar ~ goyakänar 
3 gagiw ~ goyagüw 


Examples: ye zin gakar 
you are my brother 
g "ázünto goyagiw 
they are farmers 
yo zün ayükar 
you are not my brother 
g"üxünto ayügüw 
they are not farmers 
danga aya 
be well! 
woxd sixat ayay 
what time is it ? 


The copula may also be expressed by the particle gin: an abi gäbäre gan 
‘our father is a farmer’. 

Finally, the predicate may be wholly nominal without a verbal or particle 
copula: endün nep feray ‘this house is big’, ənni wüni ‘ what is this?’, 
ənni ye zündo dey "ara ' this is my brother’s donkey ’. 


8.1. The verb ‘ to have’ 

The verb ‘to have’ is denoted by the stem šäy-, which occurs only in 
perfective forms, especially the compound perfective in the affirmative. This 
may be explained in that #äy- also means ‘to take’, ie. ‘I have taken’ 
= ‘I have ”.58 


Examples: wä s&twanyay 
what have you got? 
arbü für y "in Sätwanät 
she has forty eggs 
bezu farzo Säwanäk” 
I have many horses 
Saya füygir 
I don't have anything 


38 For a similar struoture in Bilin see Palmer, 1965. 
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8.2. The imperative of the verb ‘ to come’ 
‘The verb ‘to come’ is marginally irregular in that, whilst the usual stem 
is tew- etc., the imperative affirmative is formed on the stem lay-.?? 


9. Particles 
Under the heading of © particles ' are included all invariable forms, both free 
and bound. Many particles can in fact be analysed into more than one morph, 
though forming no part of a paradigm. Thus, elli ~ elle ‘ here’ is plainly the 
demonstrative en -+ locative -li, or jabel ‘ before ’ is jab ‘ front’ + locative ~li, 
or inet ‘ there ' is the demonstrative in -+ the same local element as seen on the 
interrogative aw(e)t(e) ‘where?’, and so on. Other particles are mono- 
morphemic, or are not so readily analysable: way ‘ how ? ", känä ‘like’, awi 
‘please’, eyya ‘yes’, nan ‘today’, anjen ‘yesterday’, neg ‘now’, amir 
‘tomorrow ’, sab ‘ whilst’, wor ‘ or’. 
A few particles are suffixed directly to the preceding item. 
І. -ra ~ -r conjunctive ‘ and’ 
yo günar y-abar yo Bánor 
my mother, father, and sister 
niyer dirti 
she too hated him 
wayärtogi sálayesor jaxgi... 
without speaking and without drinking any beer... 
toy "ra yəy” 
he came and said 
In a few examples this suffix -r is used in negative phrases in the same way 
as Amharic -m, also meaning ‘ and’. 
wür onga = Amh. monem yälläm 


there isn’t anything 
wir šäygir — Amh. monom yüllüüftom 


I haven't anything 


2. -kYe conjunctive ‘and’, occurring only on parallel noun phrases. 
komantonüysk"e bolaynäyes gäršäk” 
I can (speak) Kemant and Amharic 
komantüzk"oe belayüz g"AlAysay wüni 
what's the difference between a Kemant and an Amhara ? 


3. -ni interrogative 
awni toy" 
who came ? 
awot fätarni 
where are you going ? 


3’ The same phenomenon ocours in Amharic and other Semitic Ethiopian languages: 
Amharic müt't'a ‘he came’ but na * come!'. The Kemant lay is in all probability formally 
related to the Amhario ng, Go'oz па. 
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woxü sAxatni 

what time is it? 

wexani ni way 

what's its price ? 

dirw& áüyenwanüwni 

do you have a chicken ? 

wü yesay gabüni 

what sort of thing ? (lit. ‘a thing called what ’) 


This suffix -ni occurs freely on nouns, verbs, and particles and from the 
above examples, wexani ni way and wəxă süxatni, it appears that its location 
within the sentence is fairly free, too. 


4. -ma interrogative occurring only on verbs 


jaxno fälägiwma 

do you want to drink? 

ayyü fAyäkänarme : 
aren’t you going to market ? 

ni neges xalwanyük"ma d 
have you seen his house? 

Pürüskünarma 

haven't you finished ! 


5. -ki ~ -ok ‘all’ (see section 5, no. 3) 
This suffix particle occurs only on pronouns and numerals in the material. 
lipayek ‘ both’ (lit. ‘ all two”) 
niki ‘all of it’ 
nayok ‘ all of them’ 
andiwok ' all of us’ 


10. A few notes on syntax 

It is not intended here to give more than the briefest outline of syntax. 
Many minor points will have emerged during the exposition of morphology, ! 
either implicitly or explicitly. 


10.1. Word order 
The general order of elements in the sentence is SOV. 
All subordinates precede, whether qualifying nouns as adjectives, possessives, 
or relative clauses, or as subordinate clauses modifying the main clause, 
Examples: adj. noun feray ney 
a big house 
poss. + noun ye zünde nen 
my brother's house 
rel. + noun nogusoë särsay non ` 
the house which was built for the king 
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Case suffixes appear on the head of the noun phrase only. 
in feray neges xalyãk "ma 
do you see that big house? 


10.2. The use of the relative 

In addition to functioning as verb in relative clauses, this tense frequently 
appears in the position of main verb (77% of occurrences of the relative in the 
materialis in main verb position). It most typically appears as such in in- 
terrogative sentences. This construction is, to & certain extent, analogous to 
the cleft clause pattern of Amharic, except that in Kemant no form of the 
verb ‘to be' appears in the construction. 


Examples: awat fätarni 
where are you going ? 
niš zinde neges xalyani 
have you seen her brother's house? 
s yedi jaxno filigiwma 
do you want to drink with me? 
@*йпайт füyar 
I went to Gondar 
yəzə siy7& өгге lüyay 
he gave me three dollars 
en g"ürwi awtoni füfay 
where does this road lead to ? 

Conversely, an appropriate main verb form may appear in the same 
positions, apparently without any change in meaning. Thus, in response to 
‘who came?’ (Amh. шап mätt’a) both awni toy" and атш tay were supplied 
by the same informant. 

Other non-relative uses of this tense appear in examples like 

wexani ni way yotüy wanxäroti 
she asked, ‘ how much is its price? ' 
en marüji Saray yayo ye zünzo iwoy" 
saying, ‘ this plough is good ', I gave it to my brother 
where yotüy and yayo are relative forms used in an adverbial sense, for which 
the gerundive is also used 
ЮК "Ašašā yo maloy” 
saying, ‘it’s rubbish’, he threw it away = 
- See also nos. 21, 23, 31, 37, and 49 in the sentences below (section 11). 


10.3. The n-subordinate and the d-subordinate 
As mentioned in p. 336, n. 33, both these subordinate forms have a wide range 
of functions. For the n-subordinate these include conditional (18 examples), 
“causal (6 examples), final (6 examples), temporal, ‘when’ (6 examples), 
concessive (1 example). The d-subordinate is much less frequent than the 
` n-subordinate, but appears to share much the same functions (conditional and 
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final) as the n-subordinate. Both were supplied by different informants in 
response to the same Amharic elicitation sentence. 

For examples of the n-subordinate see nos. 20, 25, 26, 45, 46, 48, and 50 
below. For examples of the d-subordinate see nos. 33, 38, and 47. 


11. Texts 

Although examples of phrases and sentences have been given wherever 
possible throughout this paper, it will be informative to give a selection of the 
sentence material collected together with the original Amharic (in italics) used — 
during elicitation. These sentences are not arranged in any particular order. 


1. lay& axsay tärätos dowiw 
and yàtawwàk'à tdrdt longäraččuh 
let me tell you a famous story 
2. wäni filigyay. füligayo šäygir 
mon tofallogallàh. manamm alfállagom 
what do you want? I don't want anything 4° 
3. yo Sino kinéäntä gakäy 
ate авійтаті nàé 
my sister is a teacher 
4. yezo siy "ã büg làyay 
lane sost bägoë sát t'áfi 
to me he gave three sheep 
5. y-ab& son "e Täsfay goyaga 
yabbate som Tasfay naw 
my father’s name is Tasfay 
6. ondäno wires wasgin 
yohon wäre ondagsama 
don't let him hear this news 
Т. niš nepeli lind argo wanük" 
bäbetwa wast? hulatt alga alu 
there are two beds in her house 
8. neget ayes n-abat xalgáw 
kahun bafit abbata&&iwn alayyutam 
they have not seen their father up till now 
9. ni Son "ese nanli Jabol waswanük" 
somun гате bafit säməččewalähu 
I have heard his name before today 
10. yo kümat arde yetenwanyük "en 
lamen arrddatéuh 
you have slaughtered my cow 
ll. anë xor kätämä ?AyAk "on 
laggottatten адай katama yahedallu 
our children are going to the town 


4° Jit, ‘I do not have (anything) which I want’. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


„117. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


28. 
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Jay, ayäl xalyayoski wayärtonn 

na, bagdbayaw salayyahdw hullu snnonnàgagor 

come, let’s talk about everything you saw at the market 
yozon gabä teggone yádürüs Awäk” 

kofu nügür endaydarsabbatéuh as’ dlleyallacéohwalldhu 

I pray to God that no evil thing may befall you 

s5jjà iwon x"ero jáyanAk" 

arat set laggoté alluñ 

I have four daughters 

yo tino sãy "ãtã gorge kidozoy" 

ammilaye zare sammant kän той 

my grandfather died eight days ago 

indäw iyyo k"orüz tãk"en 

ennäzziya säwoč käwänz yamát'allu 

those people are coming from the river 

an abiw ЦА liy amäyli jabol ondän säboräs müsü&rütenoy " 
abbatoččaččon hulit mto amt bafit yahan bota masdrrdtu 
our forefathers founded this place two hundred years ago 
ki aris xVay som yəy” 

engärahon obála näbbär 

I was eating your injera 

an ikãlãy iwonü kidoxwanit 

one yüwüddàdh*at set motaé 

the woman I loved died 

k"ará toyán" wüzen füySenük" 

&' ühay sotto ilk’ asat onnandddallán 

when the sun comes up we'll light a fire ft 

wüwü arni tensay yotay wanxüryoy" 

mon ayndt әһә azeth joggüfifial balah t'ayyak һай 

you asked me what kinds of cereals were found here 


. ап ара kindezgenk yoräwäski kezon demoenoy " 1? 


abbataóton kümolw bafit ək'aččäwn hullu satu 

before our father died, he sold all his property 

ontä axyayki agärli T'ani bar foray 

endümmettawk dw agäritu wast’ T'ana hayk tallak’u naw 
as you know, Lake Tana is the biggest in the country 


. amär yo ründi wayürtenüze G"ändär fäyar 
naga küwündemme gar andannanndgagger wàdà Gondàr ahedallahu 


tomorrow I shall go to Gondar to speak with my brother 
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41 The Amhario verb t'üllük'ü literally means ‘ be deep, plunge deeply into’ and, with 


reference to heavenly bodies, ‘ set’, but the Kemant teyüg" can only be translated as * when 
it comes °. 


43 This and nos. 12 and 23 are the only examples in the material of the suffix particle -ki 


added to nouns. When asked for phrases such as ‘ all the birds’ in isolation, all informants 
invariably gave jelok nayok, eto. 
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26. 


2T. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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bilte jaxänäno mont’owä wola 

bärewoë ondt attu шдай тәп? naduwacidw 
drive the oxen to the spring во they can drink 
Garg "ari fätänän yo farzüs läyäk” 

wida Gorgora battahedu fürdsen asdt attahwallahu 
if you go to Gorgora, I'll give you my horse 
x*ore tayünay iro šiwäntä gaga 

laggotéu yämmimatut saw lämmañ ndw 

the man that the boys are hitting is a beggar 


. yo šänot fay "ay iroso ikalügir 


ahaten yammiyagäbaun säw alwaddam 

I don't like the man who's marrying my sister 

wasgir, linät& dowi 

alsimmahutem, enddgdna nəgäräñ 

I didn’t hear, say it again 

g"ürwüz jino sab bogu x"ere lämdi sorel täk"äsomono xaloy " 

bümángdd lay ayydhedku sallähu Бәги bazaf sar yämmatäfiu ləğğočč ayydhu 
as I was going along the road, І saw many children sitting in the shade“? _ 
ni Son "oso axgå boyay inet wanay irez iwgir 

samun salalawwik’ hut əzziya lanabbaraw sdw manomm alsüt'tühuton 
because I didn’t know his name, I didn’t give the man there anything 
ye šãne kidezyay gize ani перев kozoy" 

ahate bämotäč gize yüfifian bet sav hu 

when my sister died, I sold our house 

an abà flwndide wä Sübnarni 

abbataččon simot mandar naw yämmənnadärgäw 

if our father dies, what shall we do? 

iyinoke k "erol giimonoy " 

sdwoó hullu wüdà winz wärrädu 

everybody went down to the river 


. naydiw jaxnaye t'Ajjo вака goyaga 


annarsu yámnmat üt tut Рај mät fo naw 

the tejj that they're drinking is bad 

іп irese amünta; nilebbüki axsäga 

уат saw айәтат; lobbu aytawwak’am 

don't trust that man; his heart is unknown 
janhoyet xalar Addis Ababa fãyãk " 

ganhoy lamayat wida Addis Abäba shedallahu 
I'm going to Addis Ababa to see the Emperor 
lay dey "Árü waytode ayü füyay 

and ahayya làmdgzat widd gdboya hedku 

I went to market to buy one donkey 


** The Amharic and Kemant sentences differ in meaning; Amh. büzaf ser means ' under 


a tree’, the Kemant supplied can only mean ‘in the shade ’"—limda ' shade’. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


. 49. 


50. 


12. 
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wexani ni way yotäy wanxäroti. ank"ig ank"ig yay wäntärioy" 
sant ndw wagaw bola Cayyak'à&. amsa amsa ndw balo mälläsällat 
she asked, ‘ how much is the price? '. ‘ Fifty each,’ he replied 


. an g"iyüse kunmanney". awni kumalay. ni sin kufoy" 


geta&tonon gäddälut. man gdddélaw. windammu asgüddàlàw 
they killed our master. Who killed him? His brother had him killed 
yo tir kámat tübayüti 

akoste lam talballàé 

my aunt is milking the cow 

g“Uteli x&yay xáyay lind korgä wanäk” 

bátürara lay hulatt tälallak’ dengagoó айм 

on the mountain there are two great stones 

wä tenwanyay. war tongir 

mandar naw yagäññähäw. monomm alagäññähu 

what have you found? I haven’t found anything 


. g"ürwüs naydiwoz xaliAk" > 


müngddun lànnantà asayyaccohwallahu 

PH show you the way 

ni danxügün an karepsügir 

assu kalnäkkañ one alot't'allawm 

if he doesn't harm me, 1 shan't quarrel with him 

totonüno dis yewanük" 

salamat’ taééuh dass aldit 

Iam happy that you came 

ontidiw kabokünüde an kabügir 

annanta batträduñ one alrädaëëohum 

if you don't help me, I shan't help you 

mükürzo wayärtonän" lay ir toy "ra nopos wäron xiy” yəy” 

sald mákàr ayydldndgaggdren and saw mät tanna bet tak’ at’loal bolo ala 

as we were talking about the harvest, a man came and said that the house 
had burned down *4 

Jon "ele gimso yotäy niš bebotol malti*® 

kotun wüdK'o bala babbatwan Valaé 

saying, ‘ it fell from the shelf’, she put it under her arm 

amir sürüntügonin x"erüs onšayãk™ 

naga kaltágünafifün lad alakallahu 

if we don't meet tomorrow, I'll send a boy 


Acknowledgements 
It must be appreciated that this preliminary description of Kemant has 


many gaps and leaves many questions only briefly outlined. 


** пәрәз won хү V—lit. ‘ fire ate the house’. 
45 This is not one of the deliberately framed elicitation sentences but a proverb supplied 


freely by one informant. The Amharic translation was also supplied by him. 
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Princess CONSTANCE MAGOGO KADINUZULU PLAYING THE UGUBHU MUSICAL 
BOW (FROM THE OIL PAINTING BY H. R. DENT IN CHIEF MANGosuTHU GATSHA 
JUTHELEZIS PRIVATE COLLECTION) 


BSOAS, NNNVIIT] 


A ROYAL ACCOUNT OF MUSIC IN ZULU LIFE 


WITH TRANSLATION, ANNOTATION, AND 
MUSICAL TRANSCRIPTION 


By Davin К. Rycrorr 


(PLATE 1) 


The text presented below has been transcribed from a verbal account given 
by the Mntwana (Princess) Constance Magogo kaDinuzulu, of the Zulu Royal 
family. The Princess is the sister of the late Paramount Chief Solomon 
Maphumuzana Nkayishana, and great-aunt to the present Paramount Chief of 
the Zulu. Her late husband was Chief Mathole Buthelezi, and her son, Chief 
Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi, is at present Chief Executive Councillor of the 
kwaZulu Government. Princess Magogo is widely acknowledged as the greatest 
living authority on the subject of Zulu music. As a performer, her musical 
repertoire is prodigious, encompassing traditional items dating back to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and possibly earlier. Her reply, when 
asked how she came to learn so much of the Zulu musical repertoire, was as 
follows: ‘ When I was a young girl, I slept in the huts of my grandmothers, 
the wives of King Cetshwayo, and one could not escape hearing a great deal of 
our traditional music? Besides her accomplishment as a singer, the Princess 
is the last remaining player of the classic Zulu instrument for song-accompani- 
ment, the ugubhu musical bow.? The present discourse, on Zulu musie and its 
role in traditional life, provides insight of a kind that is beyond the reach of an 
outside observer, since the Princess has drawn on a lifetime of personal 
experience. To provide relevant illustrations, she frequently broke into song 
during her discourse. Musical transcriptions of these songs appear at the end 
of the present paper, in Appendix 1. The tonality of the music is briefly 
discussed in Appendix 2. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the traditional music of the Zulu, 
as also of other Bantu-speaking peoples of the Nguni group living in the extreme 
south-eastern corner of Africa, is the fact that their communal musie-making 
is exclusively vocal. It comprises dance-songs in which the performers sing 
their own dance-music. Drums and percussion ensembles, so common else- 
where in Africa, are entirely lacking (though warriors used to beat on their 
shields with their weapons, and in recent decades percussion accompaniment 
has been introduced into young people's recreational dances, under the influence 
of neighbouring peoples). For individual music-making, on the other hand, 
flutes and musical bows of several different types were very frequently used in 
earlier times, either for solo playing or for song accompaniment. Princess 
Magogo is an authority on both instrumental and vocal musie, but in her present 
account she has confined herself mainly to the latter.* 
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Music rs ZULU LIFE 

The Zulu way of life involves singing, start- 
ing among small children. They play in this 
way, singing as follows: 


(1) Nursery jingle 5 
O * Kholo!? 
О Kholo, child of Nkoviye,® you yellow- 
billed kite ! 
What do you hold in your beak ? 
I hold а child's curds ; 10 
5 I take it to make him beg, 
Beg just a tiny bit, 
Saying © gqi-gqi-gqi °, 
Standing at the threshold 
Of his elder brother's place ; 
10 And his elder brother says: 
“Come here inside the house ’. 
I went inside, 
And a stench arose. 
A stench of what, indeed ? 
15 A stench of bridegrooms. 
When did they arrive ? 14 
They came yesterday. 
And what did you give them to slaughter ? 16 
I gave them a lark to slaughter, 
20 But the lark they refused, 
They insisted on a hippopotamus, 
Some really big meat.!5 
They ate it all up, 
Even the rough-skinned hulk,!? 
25 Rough-skinned hulk, votsho / 20 
Rough-skinned hulk, voisha / 
My father says: 
“At Mgungundlovu ?! 
I should give him a horn’. 
He drains the very last drop, n-n! 
Out come some little animals 2? 
Those of Magagula's place. 
And how does he express himself ? ?5 
He expresses himself with a stick, 
35 Jovo, jovo, jovo ! 28 


3€ 
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Another song they sing is this one : 


(2) Gqi gai ggi !** 
О Nqokolo, child of Nqokolo ! 28 
Let us eat Nqokolo's sorghum ! 
Gqi ggi gqi ! 

While children are small, all the little songs 
they sing bave very little meaning. But after 
they have grown a bit older there are songs to 
teach boys not to play with girls, or vice 
versa, It is a custom in our society that this 
should be so. Girls are warned at home, and 
beaten, and told: ‘You must not play with 
boys!' Then they sing: 
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IMPILO KAZULU UKUHLABELELA 

Impilo kaZulu ukuhlabelela kusukela phansi 
ezinganeni ezincane. Zidlale nje-ke, zihlab- 
elele-ke ngokuthi : 


(1) U mlolozelo 5 
Eshe® Kholo! ° 
Eshe Kholo kaNkoriye,? Kholo! 


Uphetheni ngomlom' ? ° 
Ngipheth’ amas’ omntwan’ ; 
Ngiwas’ ukuz’ anceng’, 
Ancenge kancinyan’, 
Athi ‘ ggi-gqi-gqv ^, 
Ame ngeguma 
Lakwamnewaho ; 
Ath’ umnewabo : 
Ngena laph’ endlins °. 
Ngangiyangene, 
Kwavel' izijeje.* 
Ет na pheya ? 9 
Ezabayent. 
Bafike nini ? 14 
Bafik? izoyo.!5 
Wabahlabisans ? 18 
Ngabahlabis! ucty’ 7 
Uciyo © bayamal', 
Bagond' imvubu. 
Yona nyam enkulu.!? 
-Badle baphelele, 
Nontembuzane,!? 
Untembuzane, votsho ! 29 
Untembuzane, votsho ! 
Utk ubaba: 
EmGungundlovu 3 
Angimnik’ uphondo `. 
Aggobhe, n-n! 
Kuphum iziywana ?% 
Zakwa Magagula2* 
Ugagula ngani ? ?5 
Ugagula ngenduk', 
Jovo, jovo, јото ! 26 


Zihlabelela nokuthi-ke : 


(2) Gqi ggi gqi !** 
Ngokolo ka Nqokolo ! ** 
Asiwadl’ amabele kaNqokolo ! 
Ga gq gqi ! 

Njalo-ke  zihlabelele-ke onke amaganyana 
angelutho-ke, izingane ezincune. Besekuthi-ke 
nzashana-ke sezikhulile-ke exingamantombazana 
besezihlabelela-ke ngoba-ke izingane zakithi, nce 
zisezincane, ziyaye zifundiswe ukuthi abafana 
abangahlaliswa namantombazana. Ngumthetho 
wakithi kaZulu lokho. Zikhalinywa nje ekhaya, 
zishaywe, kuthiwe: ‘ Musa ukudlala nabafana’. 
Bese zithi-ke ziMabelela-ke leliviyo elithi : 
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(3) Naughty naughty ! 
Amongst the boys ! 


Also, if there is а boy who likes going to play 
with girls, the girls taunt him by singing : 


Naughty naughty ! 
Amongst the girls ! 


That is the way children are kept apart while 
they are still growing. When girls mature it is 
said that they ephuka (when they first men- 
struate).?! When this happens, a girl goes [and 
hides] some distance away. Then the whole 
neighbourhood gathers together?? and there 
will be ukungukuze hand-clapping (with cupped 
palme).3 The following song із sung,?* accom- 
panied by this clapping : 


' (4) О! Bheje! 35 

He — ya, he! 

Now you have sung the royal first-fruits 
dance-song.?5 

Here is Bheje ! 

Hi — ya, e-ya, che! 


Indeed, a great deal of singing and hand- 
clapping goes on. The girls who have just 
reached puberty are cloistered together in & 
hut with older girls, giris who have already 
taken lovers. Entry is forbidden to boys; they 
say ‘Oh, they are clapping ! ' and they avoid 
the girls." 

In all Zulu homes, if a girl has behaved 
herself well, her father says [shortly after her 
puberty]: ‘My child has behaved well and 
grown into a young maiden. I shall help her 
to bear the milk pail’. Then he says: ‘ Let 
beer be prepared ’, and this is done. The news 
is spread that So-and-so is about to be honoured 
by her father in this way.?? People gather 
together once more and there is much nqukuza 
clapping.i? It is said: ‘ Like ourselves she has 
reached puberty. She will be helped to 
mature'. She is 'helped to bear the milk 
pail’ by her father, because she has behaved 
herself.*! The following song is sung : *? 


(5) O thiya ha-a-a-a, 
Ha-a-a-a! 


Then her father slaughters an ox, and then 
he slaughters the ‘ feather '. This ' feather ‘is a 
goat. Ite gall is poured over the girl by her 
father and he puts on her the gall-bladder, the 
goat's ‘feather '.1# The gathering, which in- 


(3) Nqoyi ngoyi ® kubafana ! 
Ngoyi nqoyi kubafana ! 


Bese kuthi-ke naa kukhona umfana othanda 
ukuyodlala emantombazanent, amantombazana. 
bese emehlisa ngokuthi : 

Naomi nqoyi kumankankazan’ 1 9? 
Nqoyt ngoyi kumantombazan’ ! 


Benzela ukubani-ke bahlukaniswe kanjalo nje 
besakhula, izingane. Bese kuthi-ke nxa-ke 
sezikhulile-ke lezi 'zamantombazana bese zephuke. 
Ukwephuka-ke ngukuthomba.?! Naa isiyephu- 
kile-ke  ingane-ke, sekuzohanjwa-ke  njalo-ke 
kuyohalwa laphayana kuyo-ke. Yonke, imizi 
lena-ke isibuthana-ke,?? njalo-ke kuzonqukuzwa- 
kelapha-ke.9* Sekuhlatshelelwa-ke, kunqukuzwa- 
ke, kuthiwa : 3% 


(4) Ye! Bheje! 35 
He — ya, he! 
Usengome.5$ 


Nang! uBheje! 
Hi — ya, e-ya, che! 


Njalo-ke kuhlatshelelwe,  kunqukuzwe, ku- 
shaywe ihlombe. Zibulhana izintombi nezindala, 
ngisho izinkehli, kubuthane kugewale lapha 
endlini. Kuvinjelwe abafana kukuthi-ke bangaze 
bangena-ke. Bathi* Hawu ! ziyanqukuza ', njalo 
nje. Kwedlule-ke lapho emantombazaneni.*? 

Abeselhi-ke uyise-ke wentombazane-ke naa 
iziphethe kahle-nje, emzini-mje yonke isiZulu: 
© Awu, umntanami, uziphethe kahle, usekhule 
waze wayitshitshi elingaka. Ngizombelethisa 
ilhunga'3* Bese ethi: 5 Akucwiliswe utshwala’, 
bese kucwiliswa utshwala-ke. Bese betshenwa 
ukuthi-ke kuzobelethiswa ubani, uzobelethiswa 
ithunga nguyise®® Bese beza-ke,  futhi-ke 
besekunqukuzwa-ke futhi. — Sekubuthwana-ke, 
sekunqukuzwa-ke, kunqukuzwa-ke.9 * Njengo- 
kungathi uthombile’, kuthiwe, * uthombile, uya- 
thonjiswa’. — Yikhona — escthonjiswa . manje. 
Ubelethiswa nguyise ithunga, ngoba uziphethe 
Баел Kuhlatshelelwe-ke njengokuthi-ke : 5? 


(5) O thiya ha-a-a-a, 
Ha-a-a-a! 


Bese-ke  ehiaba inkomo uuise, esehlaba 
“uphaphe”. Uphaphe-ke yimbuzi. Bese emfaka 
inyongo, emthela ngenyongo umntanakhe, esem- 
faka inyongo-ke, esemfaka ‘uphaphe’ lwem- 
buzi. — Besekuchitheka-ke lomhlangano okade 
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cludes the adults who had previously con- 
gregated at that homestead to help this child 
in attaining her maturity, finally disperses after 
enjoying an abundant supply of meat and 
beer. That is the way that Zulu life goes on. 
After this a girl can now fall in love. When 
she falls in love it will become apparent that 
there is à young man whom she loves, even 
before she has [openly] accepted him. She 
goes about with her umakhweyana musical 
bow “ and plays and sings something like this : 


(6) What is Shandu laughing at ? 
What is Mthiya laughing at ? На! 
What is Shenge laughing at ? 
What is Buthelezi laughing аё? Ha! 
What is Ndwandwe laughing at ? 
What is So-and-so laughing at ? + 


She runs on and on, repeating the surname 
over and over again. People express surprise 
and remark that the praise-singers of this 
young suitor are indeed honey-tongued in 
these parts. This means that we may predict 
that he is the one whom she is about to accept 
as а lover. Then, after à passage of time in 
which she feels herself to be pining away with 
love, the qoma arrangement will take place. 

However, the other girls hear about it. 
Girls in our society had to be given permission. 
They could not just choose for themselves. 
They used to be summoned by the older girls 48 
and asked: ‘ Where do you love ?' 49 A girl 
may reply that she does not love anywhere. 
Later, they are called together again and 
questioned, when it is noticed that they have 
grown. Eventually they say ‘We love in 
such-and-such a place'. They point out the 
suitors. When he happens to arrive, an older 
girl comes and gives the young man a sound 
thrashing. He eries out and beats a retreat, 
but he keeps on giving thanks. Sometimes he 
may be wearing [as à necklet] a single string 
of white beads," Finally he gives up and goes 
away. This girl has now ‘accepted her 
lover ',5* 

Next, the ‘thanking’ will take place, 
Beer will now be prepared by the girls. They 
sift and soak the grain themselves. [During 
these preparations] the girls will not sing, 
because they fear their parents. They will 
walk about stealthily because. not far away, 
the young men are singing. At this stage it is 
their turn. The youths gather themselves 
together and move in a line. They make for 
the appointed place where thanks are to be 
given to the girl. They move along chanting 
an итғито chorus such as this one: 
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ukhona kubuswa kudliwa inyama notshwala, 
kuthe hf, nabedala  bebuthene-nje ekhaya 
kulowomuzt kuzolhonjiswa leyongane. Kwedlule- 
ke lapho, empilweni kaZulu. 

Isizosuka-ke manjeke intombi-ke ibisize iqome- 
ke. Uma isigoma-ke intombi-ke, izozwakala 
ngakho ukuthi kukhona inaizwa esiyithanda. 
Noma ingakagomi, seyihamba ilokho ibetha-ke 
nomakhweyana,™ ibetha-ke njalo-ke nje-ke : 


(6) Uhlekan’ uShandu ? 
Uhlekan’ uMthiya ? Ha! 
Uhlekan’ uShenge ? 
Uhlekan’ u Buthelezi? Ha! 
Uhlekan’ uNdwandwe ? 
Uldekan’ noban’ ? 55 


lbalebaleke, Besekuthi-ke isibongo elokhu isi- 


phinda. Kuze kubabaze-ke kubona abantu * 


ukuthi: ‘ Hayikhona, lensizwa | emqomisayo 
yasekulhini cha, zinobusi izimbongi lapho'. 
Ewukuthi, kuthi-ke zinobusi kuthi-ke siyabona 
ukuthi yiyona azoyiqoma, eyithandayo. Kuseze- 
ke sekudlula-ke lapho-ke ekubaliseni-ke wseza- 
qome-ke manjes 

Uma-ke eseqomile, sezizwa-ke izintombi ugo- 
mile ngoba-ke izintombi zakithi zazijutshwa, 
zazingazigomeli-nje.9 Zaziye zibizwe nganidqhi- 
kiza, kubuzwe ukuthi: ‘ Uthandaphi na ? ° 1? 
Ibisithi intombi-ke: ° Angithandi ndawo’. 
Besezibuya zibizwa fulhi, ziqoqwe: ° Nithan- 
daphina ?" Nzasekubonwa ukuthi sezikhulile,50 
besezize zisho-ke ukuthi: ‘ Sithanda endaweni 
hile’. Amasoka-ke ziwakhombe-ke. — Abothi 
angafika, ighikiza-ke lifika lishaya, lishaya 
insizwa, — lbisikhala-ke, izibaleke-ke, ibaleke 
isibonga-ke, ibonga-ke. Kwesinye isikhathi-ke 
ibisigaxa ucu olumhlophe.9! Isiyeka-ke, isi- 
hamba. Isiqomile-ke leyo.5* 

Sekuyobongwa-ke manje53 — Sekuyocwiliswa 
utshwala-ke manje-ke, bucwiliswe yizintombi-ke, 
sezibugaya-ke izintombi-ke,  Izintombi-ke zona- 
ke azizuhlabelela lapha ngoba zesabu abazali. 
Zizonyonyoba ngoba-ke manje laphayana seku- 
yohlabelela | izinsizwa-ke. — Yizo-ke  izinsizwa 
eseziyohlabelela.  Izinsizwa-ke — sezizobuthana 
zigoqane, ziqoqane-ke besezihamba ihele-ke manje 
izinsizwa, Seziqonde lapha-ke kukhonjwe indawo 
khona ukuthi kuyobongelwa endaweni ethile. 
Besezihamba-ke izinsizwa-ke yizo leziyana-ke. 
Zihamba zivuma umvumo-ke, zihlabelela-ke : 
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(7) What will you feed on at bedtime ? 51 
О child of ours ! 55 
What will you feed on at bedtime ? 
All cattle have tails, 
O child of ours ! 

' Do they not all have tails ? 

What will you feed on at bedtime ? 
What will you feed on at bedtime ? 


Chorus : 
Girls choose the popular fellows ; 
Who will be the ‘ crosa-grained cob" to 
catch attention ? 


An isoka, or ‘ popular fellow’ is someone 
loved by many people, many girls.5* A cross- 
grained maize-cob stands out through its odd- 
ness rather than its particular merit." The 
saying: ‘ All cattle have tails’ implies: ‘ Our 
whild, I am courting you, I love you! Even if 
your family have already been offered marriage 
cattle, I can offer ones that are just as good ! ? 58 

The young men arrive over there where the 
girls are, singing their song. They find the girls 
‘sitting down. Upon arrival they make the 
‘sound zhi. They all beat the ground with their 
sticks, zhi, [and shout :] ‘ We kill it and roast 
it !75* First one young man and then another 
gives * thanks ', each one standing forward in 
[turn, until it comes to the suitor himself. His 
“thanks ’ include the admonition: * When you 
greet. me, do not grip me on the upper arm, 
beeause your hand will not close round it; 

Shall be able to escape you. You should hold 

e here, on the wrist, so that when I try to 
"separate my hand from yours we cannot be 
separated, Thanks are given with phrases 
such as that.59 

The beer which had been prepared by the 
girls is placed in a certain spot, outside. When 
it has been placed there and the pot uncovered, 
everyone moves aeross from where the 
‘thanking’ took place to where the beer is. 
Then the ery goes up: ‘ Please uncover your- 
selves!’ The young men get up and take a 
good look at the girls. Each one pays particular 
attention to the girl of his choice.?? The girls 
respond by singing : 









AS) Ha-ha-ha hawu! 
Look at my ‘ bowl for holding millet ° ! 62 
Ha-ha-ha hawu! 


(7) Uyolat" udleni ? 54 
We mntanethu ! 55 
Uyolal udleni na ? 
Zinamashoba zonke, 
We mntanethu ! 
Zinamashoba zonke na ? 
Uyolal’ udleni ? 
Uyolal’ udleni па? 


Inhlaza : 
D'intomb! igon amasok’ ; 
Ubani ozoduma ngeqalinga ? 


Isoka le ngumuntu osuke othandwayo abantu 
abaningi, izintombi eziningi.9 Kuthi-ke : ‘Ubani 
ozoduma ngegalinga ?’ Igalinga le kus'okush'wo 
ngoba umuntu engadle isikhwebu abeseduma 
ngommbila-nje, uhamba uthi gqa паа gqa izin- 
Mamvu^" Кым: * Zinamashoba zonke izin- 
komo’, kusho izinsizwa lokho kuthi: * Mntane- 
thu, ngiyakugomisa, ngiyakuthanda; noma 
usulotsholwe, nami ngiyokhipha zona izinkomont 
ezinamashoba ebesezikulobole. Ziyaye ziphume, 
lezizinkomo, besesiletha izinkomo mayo ezina- 
mashoba '.58 

Seziye zifike laphayana-ke ezintombini, sifika 
ngomvumo-ke. Sezifika-ke lapho-ke ezintombini- 
ke zifice izintomli sezihlezi phansi. — Sezifike 
zithi-ke ‘zhi’. Zishaye phansi zonke ngenduku : 
‘zhi! Sishaya siyose!' 9? Awu, sezibonga-ke 
lapho-ke, sezibonga-ke. Sekubonga lena-ke in- 
sizwa. Isuka-ke lensizwa, ihi suka ighasha 
thlala laphaya ibonge-ke. Zibonge-ke zizeziphe- 
lele zonke-ke zibonga. Kuze kufike esokeni-ke, 
Lokhu ukubonga wukuthi-ke: * Ungabongibam- 
bela la enhlane nengalo, ngoba isandla sakho 
asiyuhlangana. Ngiyotht ngingathi ubusuphu- 
туша. Ubambe lupha esihlakaleni. Yikhona 
okuyobe ngiyathe hluthu-hluthu, singahlukani 
nami’, Kubongwe-ke kanjalo-ke ngamagama 
anjalo-ke,99 

Nampu ulshwala obusebugaywe yizintombi 
zibuthwale ngembizake ziyobubeka njeke lapha- 
yana-ke endle. Nza sebuhlezi laphayana-ke 
endle, sekuzosukwa sekuvulwa-ke lobutshwala. 
Kusukwa-ke lapha kulesikhundla. Seluyiwa 
kulesiya-ke sotshwala, kusukwa lapha kulesi 
kade kubongwa kuso. Sekuthiwa-ke: * Ake 
nembule-ke’. Sezisukuma izinsizwa-ke zibhekele 
zibuye zibhekele ngapha.?! Zithi-ke izintombi : 
* Ha-ha-ha hawu!’  Njalo-ke kube kuyasuke 
leyo ibheke le. 


(8) Ha-ha-ha hawu ! 
Awubon’ isitsh’ esidle? amabele f 9? 
Ha-ha-ha hawu ! 


And the girls do indeed nneover themselves, 
and are praised and admired. Even ugly or 
deformed girls strip, saying: ‘It is not my 
fault [if I look like this] '. Our girls are never 
ashamed of their appearance, even if they are 
cripples. The young men then strike up an 
amvumo BONE : 


(8) Leave them alone to undress ! 
Let them strip ! 
Let them strip ! 
Hurrah for the buttocks ! ® 
Move aside and let them undress ! 
Let them strip for us to see ! 
Hurrah for the buttocks ! 
Let them strip, 
Turn and reveal the buttocks ! 


Chorus : 
М, т, 
Let them strip ! 


The young men dance, and sing the umewmo 
song because they are singing it for the child. 
They dance themselves into a sweating state, 
and then they sit ‘sandwiched ' between the 
girls. Each young man will go and sit beside a 
girl he considers beautiful, whom he fancies. 
Then the men propose love to the girls. All the 
while, the girl who has become * engaged * 
remains seated, and keeps looking downward. 
The youths say to her: ‘Let us go away 
together; let us go home; beeause when we 
kill a bird, we roast it!’ However, while the 
young men are sitting around, and continually 
going off to relieve themselves on account of 
the beer that has been consumed, it is suddenly 
realized that the newly * engaged ' girl has long 
since disappeared. The cry goes up: ' Where 
has she vanished to 7’ But she is nowhere to 
be found. Actually, she has escaped and gone 
home. While the youths sit and wait in vain 
for their return, the girls make off too, on the 
pretext of searching for her. The girls make 
sure of reaching their homes in twos and threes 
because they are afraid of their elder brothers 
or sisters, 

In former times our girls never dared to do 
what girls do today, namely to converse with 
their elder brothers or sisters. They feared 
them so much that they hid themselves when- 
ever they appeared. Even if you were cooking 
food, you would hide away, fearing to be seen 
by the boys. There might, however, be one boy 
who was a general friend, to whom one might 
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Nezintombi zizakwembula-ke, izintombi zona 


zizakwembula ngempela. Kubatshazwe, kubat.. 


shazwe noma imi kabi eyugunswana yembule nje 
nayo. hi: ° Angizenzanga . Kube buphela. 
Kwakungamaphompo lapha КИМ kwaZulu, 
izintombi, Zaziyizintombi ezingamaghalaghala 
ezingesabi пота ngabe eyisilima. Awu, izin- 
sizwa-ke lapho-ke khona lapho-ke seziyosuka-ke 
zivuma wumvumo-Xe manje-ke, izinsizwa lapho- 
ke: 


(9) AF uziyeke zembule ! 
Ake zembule ! 
Ake zembule ! 
Febuya dayeni 1 ®% 
Zidedele zembule ! 
Ake zembule sibone ! 
Yebuya dayeni ! 
Ake zembule, 
Zifulathela dayeni | 


lnhlaza : 
A, т, 
Ake zembul ? 


Hese-ke sekusinwa-ke lapho-ke, secisina-ke 
izinsizen, sezivuma umvumo-ke njengoba uzwa- 
ke zivumela umntwana, cezisina-le  zivuma 
umvumo-ke, zisine zijuluke-ke manje-ke. Zizo- 
hamba zihialu zigaxela lapha szintombini, 
Yilowo useyohlala ngabuleyo ayihonayo ukuthi 
yinkle, uyayithanda. — Sebegomisü-ke manje. 
Beyilokhu ihlezi nje-ke le egomileya, gona ibheke 
phansi, Besezithi izinsizwa: ° Sizohamba nawe- 
ke wena sikutshele, siya eKhaya, Ngoba thing 
siyishaya siyose, inyoni ° Awu, kufunyanise-kd 





ukuthi-ke ngeke kuzothi nje-ke buthiwa kulle’ 





ziwe-nje yilokku zisuka ngoba kuyaphuzwa, 
kuyochanywa. Kanti kade le eqomileyo thambile 
intombi, yabaleka. Manje-ke emva bwalokho-ke 
bese-ke nea — sekuphelile-ke | sebehlakazeka-ke. 
Neaabe sebethi kufunwa intombi: ‘ Intombi 
ishonaphi? Ishonaphi P! Ayisabonwa-ke in- 
tombi. Kunti isiyegile yahamba yabaleka, yaya 
ekhaya, Sekuzohlalwa-ke. Befike-ke ekhaya-ke 
sebengena-ke amantombazana emabili ngababili, 
ngabathathu, ngoba bayesaba, besaba abafana, 
abanewabo, 

Ngoba thina kithi, izintombi, kwakungeyikho 
lohku osekwenziwa manje, Umuntu axoxe 
nabanewabo-nje, cha. Babesatshwa abanewabo, 
babesatshwa ngempela ucashe uginise uthi ngi, 
noma wpheka ukudla weashe, wesaba ukuthi 
bazokubona abafana. Kubekhona omunye mj 
umfana-ke ongumngane wenu enithi * А! He 


Nizokufa nangu ubani, mizokufa'. Отип 
nje-ke enithandana naye enixoxa naye athi naye 


‘Cha, mina ngigome isoka Hkabani^s Enithi 


* 
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say: ' A/ He! One is going to die! Here is 
So-and-so coming!’ This boy one might con- 
fide in and say : * Actually I am after So-and- 
y so's boy-friend '. In conversation one might 
say mnakwethu, or brother, to him, and he 
would reply: ‘ Yes, mnakwethu ° (sister). One 
played at brothers and sisters. But if the boys 
should find the boy-friend of some young girl, 
they used a stick on him ! And girls were given 
the stick too. Disappearance was the best 
poliey. However, it was no laughing matter 
for someone to be driven away and put to 
flight like this. It was a Zulu custom, for the 
purpose of frightening young girls out of 
parading their love affairs at this stage. 

To resume: At some later time, beer is 
brewed at home and there is singing at à hut 
where there are married women. They do not 
sing and dance all alone in the hut. The whole 
gathering sings and dances there in the hut. 

-“The young men drink and dance too. Even if 
the older girls come in, they also sing and 
« dance by themselves, with a song like this one: 


(0) Oh! They are always interfering in our 
| affairs ! 
It serves them right ! 


“Chorus: 
A girl is a tug-of-war rope, 
Each one says ' she should соте to me’. 





That is how they sing and dance. The 
younger girls dance too, Sometimes they 
perform an indlamu dance-song, such as the 
following : 





: (11) Another another another another ! #5 

e О termite queen ! # 

& 1 

Meanwhile, the young boys, their brothers, 

: are singing too. But nowadays there are 
indlamu dances which are not really those of 
our own people. They have come from Natal, 
or from the Msinga Reserve, like this опе: 9$ 


(12) Now we shall all love each other; 


horus : 
Let the number be one for each ! 69 





As a rule, these tadlamu dance-songs do not 
come from here, amongst our own people in 
kwaZulu. There are, however, some of our 
own, like the following : 
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noma nikhuluma naye: ° We, mnakwetha’, 
athi: ‘Ha! we mnakwethu!^ Manje-ke, 
abafana-ke babenze kanje-ke, bangalifica. isoka 
lentombazana, babenze nje ngenduku. Naman- 
tombazana babenze nje, bavubele ngenduku. 
Kungabi ndaba zalutho kubalekwe kuthi Майа. 
Kodwa-ke kungabi kuhkle-ke umuntu uma ese-ke 
wazoshwa kanjalo, axoshwe nje ebeseyayekwa-ke. 
Kwakungumthetho | wesiZulu-ke | owawesabisa 
amantombazana-ke  angackachazi. Мјепдоһа 
manje nje esechachaza nje, 

Manje-ke, bese-ke kuthi-ke ngesinye isikathi- 
ke kugaywe utshwala ekhaya. Lapho-ke seku- 
zohlatshelelwa-ke ekhaya, nee kugayiwe nje-ke 
utshwala kuhlatshelelwa kuleyandlu enamakhosi- 
kazi. Azihabeleli, azisineli laphaya endlini 
койга. Ibandla liMabelela lapha-ke kule- 
yandlu.^ Zibuye zizisinele izinsizwa, ziyaphuza 
пахо lapha, ziyazisinela nazo laphaya. Noma 
sekungena nodadewabo-ke behlabelele-ke bayazi- 
sinela-ke, njengokuthi-nje : 


(10) Wo! Balibele ngezethu nje! 
Ashule ! 


аға : 
Lokhu intombi ngumdonsiawann 6% 
Lo uthi * kayize kim’. 


Kanjalo-ke, — Kuhlatshelelwe-ke | kanjalo-ke, 
busine-ke, Namantombazana ayasina laphaya 
kwesinye isikhathi ashaya indlamu-nje : 


(11) Enye enye enye enye ! 9? i 
Nomthebe ! 9* 


Nabafana-ke, abanewabo-ke, bayahlabelela-ke. 
Pho-ke  manje-ke, ngalesikhathi samanje-ke 
sekukhona izindlamu okungezizo ezakithi. Izind- 
lamu lezi esezihambe zingena езше «Natali, 
Nabale eMsinga-ke besekuvama njalo-ke kukla- 
tshelelwa nje, njengaleligamu nje lokuthi : 5* 


+ (12) Sesizothandana sonke ; 


Inhlaza : 
Inombolo kayib'enye ! 99 


Njengalawa amagamu-ke, kodwa-ke izindlamu 
zalapha kithi, kodwa-ke ngomthetho azivelanga 
lapha  kithi kwaZulu, akuyizo esesiZulu. 
Ezakithi nje ezinye kuthiwa : 
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(13) Let us cat bones ! 
Where shall we eat meat ? 


Chorus : 
Qiu! Qhu! Әли, qhu! 9 


That is one of our own ancient Zulu items. 

When this stage passes, tho girls walk for 
long distances, together with their age-mates, 
to attend a wedding. They wait for each other 
and go together as a group, from the whole 
village. They go as an wmzako, a eompany of 
people who walk together in twos and threes 
because there are so many. An umvumo song 
will be sung as they travel along, a truly Zulu 
umvumo. When they reach the place of the 
wedding, all the young men raise their daneing 
shields, and carry on walking in this way, as 
ifthey were warding off the sun. Then they all 
sit down and sing an wmvumo like the one they 
sang before, and they remain seated to watch 
the wedding celebrations. 

After a short while they are given permission, 
by those of the homestead, to perform solo 
ukugiya dances,” after which they sit down 
again and watch the wedding dances. 


THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY 7? 

The bride's party had arrived [at the bride- 
groom's home] on the previous day. Upon 
their arrival a great deal of excited noise is 
made, because ukugqumushela dance-songs are 
performed. They would be ‘ ushered in’ with 
this song by the wife fie. bridegroom’s 
mother]: 


(14) You have reached the Place-of-weariness ! 
You have arrived and you will get 
weary ! 74 
You have left your father’s house ; 
You have deserted the hut of your 
mother. | 


Тһеу poke fun at her, these people of the 
groom's house, the ‘ mothers’ of the groom, 
the wives (of his father]. Then they sing : 


(15) You will need a rope to tether him ! 
You will have to tie him up ! 
I-yo-i ishi-tshi-tshi 1 
You will have to tie him up ! 
If you want to call him husband, 
You will have to tie him up ! 
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(13) Ау amathambo ! 
Inyama soyidlaphi ? 


Inhlaza : 
Qhu! Qhu! һи, qha! 


Ezesi Zulu-ke lezo, ezindala, kuye kunjengazo lezi. 

Sekuyedlula lapho-ke, naziya izintombi sezi- 
yahamba-ke, seziyahamba-ke zihamba izwe-ke 
seziyobukela unisindo-ke nabanewabo. Awu, 
sebezothi-ke nga beyobukela-ke umsindo-ke, naa 
kuvele umsindo, umgeagco, nce sebeya lapho-ke 
kulinwane-ke, yonke imizi.ilindane-ke. Bazo- 
kuya sebewumzako-ke lapho. * Umxako’ nga- 
bantu abahamba ngababili noma ngabathathu, 
nce hebaningi kakhulu, izibeba, ngezibeba. 
Sekuzovunywa | umvumo-ke lapho. — Sekuzo- 
hanjwa-ke kuvunywa  umvwmo-ke lapho-ke, 
isiZulu-ke. Kuyothi-ke lapho sebeya khona-ke 
emsindweni bese bephakamisa amahawu-ke 
bonke abawathwala bewathi, behamba bawathwale* 
bonke. Izinsizwa ziwathwale ziwathi ziwenze 
nje amahawu okungathi zihonqele ilanga, 
ziwenze nje ziwaphakamise, sekuyiwa kohlalwa 
phansi-ke. Kuvunywa umvumo onjengayo le 
ekade lokhu ziyivuma-ke. Sekuhlalwa phansi-ke, 
sekubukelwa-ke umsindo-ke, 

Sekuthi isikhashana sebegiya-ke, nua sebe- 
vulelwe yilaba abasemzini sebegiya-ke, sebegiya- 
Ќе, sebebuya behlala phansi-ke, sebebukela-ke, : 
bebukela umsindo-ke osinayo-ke, : 


UMGCAGCO 

Umthimba ubufikele-ke izolo-Ie.7 Sekuzofikwa 
ekhaya-ke bubé amawengu-wengu ngoba kwa- 
kugqunyushelwa-ke. Kuhlatshelwa-ke, mhla afi- 
kayo bekuhlatshelwe-ke. Arigangeniswa endlini- 
nje umfazi, kwathiwa : 


(14) Ufikile kwa M khathali f 
ОТАР uzokhathala ! 74 


Wayishiy’ indlu kayiMo ; 
Wayishiy’ indlu yakwenu, 


Bemklolodela-ke laba abasemzini, onina-ke 7 
bendoda, amakhosikazi. Besebethi-ke : 


(15) Wayifunel’ isisinga senxoza ! 
Uyikhuleke ! 
I-yo-i tahi-lshi-tshi / 
Uyikhuleke ! 
Wayibiz indod', 
Tyikhuleke ! 
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They also taunt her as follows : 76 


A: Hey, young bride ! 
B: Yes! 
A: Let us go and draw water ! 
B: Im not going, I'm ill ! 
А: Hey, young bride ! You are being called to 
the bridal chamber ! 
Chorus ; 
Lazy little lump goes toddling off ! 
Little bandy-legs goes toddling off ! 
À: Hey, young bride ! 
B: Yes! 
A: Let us go and cultivate ! 
B: I'm not going, I’m ill! | 
А: Hey, young bride ! You are being called to 
the bridal chamber ! 
Chorus : 
Lazy little lump goes toddling off ! 
^ Little bandy-legs goes toddling off ! 
That is how they taunt the bride. With their 
own son, however, thev congratulate him, 
singing : 


(17) Ho-ho-ho-ho i 
We admit him to manhood ! 77 
You who are at Madak'adunuse ! 
Ho-o-ho! 
Do you realize that this is really my day ? 


There is dancing with items like that. Then 
-the members of the bride’s party dance on 
their own behalf, performing their own 
ukugqumushela. The rivalry is so great that it 
is hard to decide on the winners. Because it is 
night time, the old women of the groom's 
family withdraw, but the young men and girls 
keep up the ukugqumushela performance until 
i, retiring.” Then, in their respective sleeping 
huts, beer is consumed and ingadla dances are 
performed." These are danced by the girls of 
the bride's party, and by the girls of the bride- 
groom's party, and by the young men of the 
bride's party, and by the young men of the 
bridegroom's. party. The whole household is 
engaged in dancing, until it finally subsides. 
Even the elderly people perform their own 
dances. Nobody's singing worries anybody else 
because, indeed, there is an umsindo at this 
home. This word wmsindo [normally meaning 
*noise'] is an apt alternative word for 
* wedding because there is certainly a great 
deal of noise. 


THE [MAIN DAY OF THE] WEDDING 8% 
The wedding celebrations, in their first 
PART 2. 
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Bemklolodela-ke, besebethi-ke futhi-ke ; 76 


(16 

A: We, mlobokaz / 

В: We! 

A; Hamba, siyokh’ amanzi ! 

D: Yiya, angikuya, ngiyagula ! 

A: We, mlobokaz! ! Uyabizw’ elawini ! 


Inhlaza : 
Imbadlana gwenxe, gwenze, gwenze ! 
Im'lenzana gwenze, ywenxe, gwenxe ! 

: We, mlobokaz’ ! 

: Wel! 

: Hamba, siyolima ! 

| Yiya, angikuya, ngiyagula ! 

: We, mlobokazi! Uyabizw! elawini ! 


еы n 


^h 


Inhlaza : . 
Imbadlana gwenxe, gwenxe, gwenze ! 
Invlenzana gwenxe, gwenze, gwenxe ! 


Besho kuye-ke konke lokho. —Besebethi-ke 
fuhi-ke  sebesokiscla indodana-ke, indodana 
yabo-ke, bathi : 


(17) Ho-ho-ho-ho ! 
Siyamsokisela f 77 
Wen’ useMadak'adunuse ! 
Ho-o-ho ! 
Uyezwa nj! ukuthi kungami nam hla ? 


Kusinwe-ke  izinlo ezinjalo-ke, kusinwe-ke. 
Sekusinwa nje nomthimba osuzisinela lapho 
kuyagqunyushelwa — nangaphaya  kuyasinwe. 
Sekuzibhidibhidi nje awusezwa. Awusaboni 
nokuthi okuhle yikuphi-ke manje. Ngoba sekoze 
kube ebusuku, besebebuye benqamuka-ke omame- 
ke. Sekuzosala izinsizwa besekusala izintombi- 
ke, besekugqunyushelwa-ke, besekugqunyushelwa- 
ke, sekuze-ke  kulalwe-ke.9 — Sekbuthi-ke паа 
sebeziphuzela amatshwala sebezishayela-ke nen- 
gadla-ke,® lapha ezindlini, noma ishaywa 
yizintombi zomthimba, noma ishaywa yizin- 
tombi zekhetho, noma ishaywa  yizinsizwa 
zomthimba, noma ishaywa yizinsizwa zekhetho. 
Sebesina nje-ke wonke wmuzi-ke, sekuthule-ke 
sekwenze nje. Nabadala-ke | bayazisinela-ke 
laphayana. Akakho ona-ke omunye kuyahla- 
tshelelwa ngoba phela kukhona umsindo ekhaya. 
Igama lawo wumsindo nje ngoba nempela 
kwenzeka njalo kuba umsindo ngempela. 


UMSIN DO 8? 
Umsindo-ke, kuzathi-ke nce wona-ke usagha- 


oT 


i 
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stages, commence with the appearance of the 
amatshitshi, young girls who have not yet 
accepted boy-friends. They start off with an 
umggiggo dance, singing a song similar to one 
we heard earlier : 


(18) They all have tails, 
O child of our people ! 
Do they not all have tails ? 


While dancing, they poke their sticks this way 
and that, erossing each other and moving in 
two lines. 

When this is over, they leave, and the 
bride's party come on to the scene, singing, as 
they come, the iÀubo anthem of their clan," 
like this one of our people, the Buthelezi : *? 


(19) We were left out in the yard ! 5 
Alas, having no place ! 
Our Shenge ancestry is age-old ! 
Then we sat near the doorway ! 
Chorus : 
What ails you, people ? 
He-ya! Е-е! 
Don't you know that we were adopted 
long ago ? 
Don't you know that we were adopted in 
the land of the Zulu ? 


When they arrive, singing this song, those 
who are already young wives run away. (Those 
of the bride's party do not leave, however. 
They remain on the scene. But there is a time, 
when a certain ihubo is sung, when they also 
disappear.) Having arrived, the bride's 
party now commence their inkondlo song 54 
and begin to danee. A song like the following 
may be sung: 


(20) Now they quarrel among themselves in 
their own land ! 
Oh, alas! We do not know. 
Sympathy has begun. 
They are quarrelling alone, O people of 
ours ! 
Alas! 


They slowly straighten out their bodies, 
because they had been bending before, and 
when they are erect they perform their dance. 
Then the bride comes out from within the 
group, with her bridesmaids, and stands 
where she is in full view. She leaves her 
companions and dances on her own until the 
end of the inkondlo dance.** 
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muka-ke, besekugale kughamuka amatahitshi, 
izintombi ezingagomi. Yinxa beseziza-ke ziza 
nomggiggo-ke, njengalona leli elithi: * Zinama- 
shoba zonke', leli ekade silenza, njengoku- 
hlabelela uthi : 


(18) Zinamashoba zonke, 
We mntanethu 1 
Zinamashoba zonke na ? 


Zisina-ke, zihlokoze ngapha nangapha-ke, zizezi- 
phambane-ke, zizezibengamahele amabili, izin- 
tombi, bezihamba-ke. 

Ziyothi lapho zezithi seziyophuma, nanku 
wmsindo  usukhuphuka. Ukhuphuka — njalo 
ayahlabelela, usuza uza nehubo lalapho,®* 
njengaleli lalapha kithi nje, kwa Buthelexi,* 
elithi : 


(19) Sesasal’ ebaleni, 
Ye-e, indawo! ^ 
NgeyawoShenge phambili ! 
Sesahlal' emnyango ! 
Inhlaza : 
Ninani bantu ? 
He-ya! E-e! 
Капаг ukubani thina satholwa emandulo Р 


Kanat ukubani thina satholwa kwaZulu ? 


Sekuzakuthi-ke naa befika-ke, sebehlabelela 
lelogamu-ke, sekuthi laba abesengabalobokazi, 
abesengomakoti, abasaganayo, sebebaleka be- 
phuma. (Kodwa laba bomthimba abazuku- 
phuma. Bazoziginisela nje, kodwake sikhona 
isikhathi lapho akuyothi lapho паа sekuhlutshwa 
ihubo,  besebebaleka — bephuma.) 83 — Sebeza-ke 
sekufikwa-ke lapha-ke, sekukhothanywa-ke, seku- 
Alatshwa  inkondlo.* Manjeke | bawusina-ke 
bahlabe inkondlo-ke, bescbethi : 


(20) Sebephamban’ ezweni lakubo ! 


Awo, алго, awo! Wo! Kasazi. 
Umhawu ususukile. 
Sebephumbana bodwana bakithi ! 


Awo! 


Bese-ke sebeze bakhuphuke-ke, ngoba kade 
begobile, bethe sebeze bakhuphuke-ke sekusinwa- 
ke manje-ke. Sekuthi wmtobokazi-ke, usezothi 
nce sekusinwa-ke, | abephuma  nezinkehli, 
ephuma etki gelekege laphayana, ebashiya laba 
abaningi, ephuma-ke esina-ke, isizogedwa-ke 
inkondlo-ke.28 
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After the conclusion of the inkondlo, a man 
steps forward and performs a [solitary] ukugiya 
dance. Thereafter, dance-songs are again 
performed. A number of different songs are 
sung and the communal dancing proceeds, 
The bridegroom's party will then take their 
turn. s? 

Members of the groom's party go and dress 
up in their finery, plumes and tails. All, in- 
cluding the married women, and girls of 
various ages above puberty, are attired in their 
best traditional dress. When they first arrive 
on the scene, the party remains silent, except 
for à group of older women who are wielding 
grass brooms. Then the young folk come, in a 
line, and pass by the bride’s party and in front 
of the bride, saying: ' Here is the groom's 
party; it has arrived’. They beat on their 
shields while making this announcement. 

When the groom's party has appeared in 

*his way, they bear their shields on their 
shoulders, and then raise them and sing their 
ihubo, the one that they sang at the beginning 
of the wedding, like the one we sang before, 
with the words: ' We are left out in the yard’ 
[no. 19]. The married women must quickly 
disappear at this stage, because serious 
anthems are being performed. They must not 
be present. When the ihwbo is over, the bride’s 
party go and sit down. À grass mat is unrolled 
for the bride to sit on, and the rest of her party 
seat themselves to wateh the performance of 
the groom’s party. 

When the bridegroom's party commence, 
they may sing a song such as this one : *^ 


(21) He is unpopular, he is not loved any- 
where ! #1 
Alas! 
О, ye Zulu, we have nothing to say ! 


Chorus : 
We are stabbed without reciprocating ! 
We are long-suffering ! 


Their first dance-song ia an inkondlo such as 
the following : ** 


(22) Oh! Mr. Curious-about-other-people's- 
affairs ! 
Who forgets about his own ! 
His own troubles are numerous, 
And this is obvious ! 
Even if you are there, 


Shenge * is loved by nobody ! 
Don't deny it! 
That is what people say ! 
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Uma isigediwe inkondlo-ke, sekuzosuka indoda 
ibisigiya-ke.À — Manje-ke besekuthi-ke emuva 
kwalokho besekuhlatshelelwa igamu-ke, seku- 
sinwa-ke. Sekusinwa, kusinwa ngawo wonke 
amagamu okusinwa ngawo-ke.8® Kuzothatha-ke 
manje-ke псе sekusuka ikhetho-ke3* 

Ikhetho seliyahloba-ke, selifaka amadlokolo-ke, 
sebefaka amashoba-ke, — Liyeza-ke ikhetho-ke, 
sebehlobe bonke, ngisho nesifazane sesihlobile, 
ngisho izintombi, ngisho amaghikiza, nezinkehli, 
sebeza-ke.  Bona-ke  abazakuza — behlabelela. 
Bakuza bethule nje, bathi du. Benze njena nje 
kuphela. | Babodwa laba  abadala — abelokhu 
betshikizisa imishayelo. Sebeza laba abasha, 
beza ngamahele-ke, bedlula nje, bedlula emthim- 
bent. Kungathi bayedlula bedlula phambi 
komakoti, bedlula nje, bethi: * Nanti ikhelho, 
selifikile'. Sebeshaya amahaww lapho bethi 
* nanti ikhetho’, beshaya amahawu. 

Nalo тха  seliqhamuka, | sebezosuka laba 
abasemzini, sebetshatha amahawu-ke, bewapha- 
kamisa, behiabelela. Sebenza  ihubo-ke, leli 
abebefike ngalo, njengaleli ekade silihlabelela, 
lokuthi ‘ Sesasal’ ebaleni’. Sekuthi laba abaga- 
nileyo lapha sebebaleka — ngejubane, bonke 
sebesuka bethi Майа, bebaleka ngoba makhu 
sekwenziwa amahubo amakhulu. Sebebaleka-ke 
abasabibikho-ke. Sekuthi-ke sekuyekiwe-ke, seku- 
yohlalwa  phansi-ke, usendlaleiwa isthlandla 
umfazi-ke, sekullalwa phansi-ke manjena. Ume 
thimba usuzohlala phansi-ke, ubukele ikhetho-ke . 

Selithi ikhetho noma lisuka liklabelele nje-ke 
njengalamagamu okuthi-ke : 99 


(21) Uyaliwa, kathandwa ndawo ! ® 


E — he! 
Zulu kasisho lutho ! 


Inhlaza : 
Sihlatshwa nganzanye ! 
Sibekezele ! 


lkhetho  nantiya-ke nalo — lizofike 
inkondlo. Lizokusho-ke lithi : 9? 


lihlabe 


(22) Awu! Mazw'ezabantu ! 


Azakhohlwe ngezakhe ! 
Ezakhe ziningi, 
Kuyabonakala ! 
Ubuza ukhona, 


UShenge 9* kathandwa ntu ! 
Mus! ukuk phika ! 
Lokk okushiwo ngabantu! 
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To do so is to do во! 
And this is obvious ! 


During this performance the members of the 
groom’s party bend forwards, because this is 
the young men's inkondlo dance. Afterwards 
they slowly straighten up, like the bride's party 
did, and.they dance as if their legs would 
break. Then they perform a number of other 
dance-songs, one after the other. Later they 
will form up into lines and dance the um- 
phendu.* And then they will perform isigekle 
dances,* like this one : 98 


(23) They have grabbed hold of me ! 
They carry me about like little lumps of 
red ochre ! 
Until my sides are both squeezed in ! 
Oh, they grab me this side, 
And they grab me that side ! 
But I shall not go! 


After dancing in this way, formed up in 
lines, they will finally retire from the daneing- 
ground and the dancing ceases. The groom’s 
party wil now start singing their ihubo 
anthem. The bride then gets up because it is 
the anthem of the household into which she is 
marrying, and she absents. herself from the 
scene. She runs away because this is the song 
from which she must flee. If nobody pursues 
her and grabs her by the fringe of her wifely 
skirt she may at this stage escape completely. 
In this case she can only be brought back by 
some kind of trick, or by paying her a forfeit.* 

Now everybody, including the bride’s party, 
leaves the dancing-ground and returns to the 
bridegroom’s home, each party singing their 
own thubo anthem, as they move, 


THE NEXT DAY 
At dawn, next morning, the girls of the 
bride’s party start singing the following son g 389 


(24) We all love meat ! 
Where's the meat ? 100 
We are gluttons for meat ! 
Where’s the meat ? 
Hey, brother-in-law ! 
Where’s the meat ? 
We are gluttonous gluttons, 
Gluttons for meat ! 
Where is the meat ? 
We all love it! 


Expressing their demands in this way, the 
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Ukuth’ wenze nje wukuthi wenze nje! 
Kuyabonakala ! 


Bese-ke ikhetho nalo-ke kade selikhothame-ke, 
ngoba lenkondlo yinkondlo yezinsizwa. Selizo- 
khuphuka-ke nalo njengomthimba, likhuphuke 
kancane beselisina-ke lapho-ke sekuzokwephuka 
ugalo-ke. Sekuzosinwa-ke, kusinwe-ke ngama- 
gamu-ke, kusinwe-ke ngamagamu-ke, kuzothi-ke 
nzashana-ke sekubonakala ukuthi awu, qha! 
sebesinile-ke ngamagamu. Sekuzosinwa-ke man- 
je-ke kwenziwa amahele-ke. Sekuzosuka ama- 
hele-ke manje umphendu-ke manje.9* Seku- 
zokwenziwa izigekle manje, njengokuthi пјес 9% 


(23) Sebeng’phethe 1 
Bang'phetl’ amagana njengesibhuda ! 


Ngaze ngashon’ i'inMangothi zami zombili ! 
Hawu! Bang'bamba ngapha, 

Hawu! Bang'bamba ngapha ! ^ 
Angikuya ! 


Uma-ke sebesina-ke kaujalo-ke, sekwenziwa 
anahele-ke, sekuzobuyelwa laphaya-ke, emveni 
kokuba sekusinwe amahele-ke, nabo sebezoyeka. 
Sekuzophela-ke manje ukusina. Sekuzosuka-ke 
manje laba abasekhethweni manje besebehla- 
belela, benza ihubo, Umlobokazi usesukuma-ke 
ngoba nampa sebenza ihubo lasemzini lapha 
ezogana khona. Usebaleka-ke naye umlobokazi 
ngoba nakhu sekwenziaa ihubo sekubalekwa-ke. 
Naa  kangekho muntu  ogijimayo, umuntu 
wokuthi umbambe izidwaba ichopho, besemuka 
impela. Useyoze abuyiswe ngento, 

Cha-ke, sekubuyiwa-ke, sekuyiwa ekhaya-ke 
lapho, nomthimba usuhamba uhlabelela-ke, 
Usuya laphaya ekhaya, uhlabelela ikubo lawo. 
Nalabo abasemzini-ke, nabo sebezobuya-ke ba- 
Mabelela thubo lakubo-ke.ss 


и 
KUSASA 
Sekuyothi-ke kusa-ke kusasa, lapho kuluvivi 
nje, kuthi nwe, besebethi : 9% 


(24) Siyayithanda sonk’ incoso / 199 
Nay’ incoso 1 
Singamakloz’ ! 
Nay’ incoso ! 
We, mkhwenyana ! 
Nay’ incoso ! 
Singamakloza, Elo ! 
*Kloz’ encoso ! 
Nay’ incoso ! 
Siyayithanda sonk’ ! 


Basho njalo-ke sekusho izintombi-ke. Sezifuna ё 
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girls expect to be pacified. An ox is finally 
brought, while it is still dark, whereupon they 
begin singing once again : !?! 


А 
(28) Let it lie down, spouse of our sister ! 
Oh yes, let it lie down ! 
Oh for some fatty meat ! 
Let us have lumps of fat to eat ! 
Oh yes, let it lie down ! 
Oh for some fatty meat ! 19 


They keep on singing this song, but make it 
clear that they will not just accept lean meat 
from the limbs. They demand a better- 

¿> nourished beast. They point out another one, 

“and are told: ‘Here is your ox!’ Having 
inspected it, the girls run and grab it by the 
tail, and rip the tail off. They place some of 
the animal’s dung, and part of its tail, under- 
neath the bride, and pierce it with a needle. 
= 
The people of the groom's house then shout : 


(26) Let it lie down! Let it lie down ! 104 


Then the girls of the bride's party, who had 
demanded it, respond : ` 


Let it wake up ! 
The ox of our sister, 
Let it wake up 1105 


Meanwhile, the groom's people say : 
Let it lie down! Let it lie down! 


The animal may die, or it may not. If not, 
a search is then made, under the bride, and the 
beast’s dung is taken from where it had been 
placed under the bride (with the tail) and 
«thrown away so that the animal can die more 
quiekly. It is then slaughtered. The meat is 
earried in the skin, and it is thrown in at the 
doorway of the girls’ hut. The mothers take 
the liver and all the internal organs, and go 
атау ло 
The young men will then do their roasting. 
After that, they pack up their belongings and 
perform solo ukugiya dancing in the cattle 
enclosure. There are general comings and 
goings. The girls of the bride’s party stay by 
themselves and sing continuously, and dance 
the indlamu in their own hut. In the evening 
the young men and girls meet together and eat 
the breast and kidney meat. After the feast, 
the guests leave and the celebrations are 
over.107 
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ukuba kuxoliswe. Ikhishwe nje ebusuku inkomo. 
Zisho njalo-ke zihlabelela, zisho njalo-ke, zibuye 
zithi ; 101 


(25) Ayilale, mkadade ! 
Haye, wo! Ayilale ! 
Haye, klatsha ! 
Asidi’ amavolovolo ! 
Haye, wo! Ayilale! 
Haye, klatsha ! 19? 


Njalo-ke zihlabelela kanjalo-ke, zithi azizu- 
khwehla nengalo. Zifuna inkomo enonileyo, 
isizikhonjwe-ke. Sekuthiwa: ‘ Nansi-ke inkomo 
yenu’. Uma sebeyibonile-ke sezigijima izin- 
tombi seziyibamba ngomshoba, siklipule ishoba. 
Zilithatha ishoba leli, zilibopha ishoba, zilithatha 
ziyolifaka phansi kumakoti, ziliMaba ngena- 
гиа Лез 


Awu, sebethi-ke abasemzini : 
(26) Ayilale, ayilale 1 19 


Sebethi-ke laba abazogana-ke, izintombi lezi 
ebeziyifuna : 


Ayivuke ! 
Inkomo kadade, 
Ayivuke 1 105 


Laba-ke sebethi : 
A yilale, ayilale ? 


Ife impela, enye ingafi impela, kuze kuyo- 
cingwa phansi komlobokazi, kuthathwe ubu- 
longwe bayo lobo osebufakwe phansi komlobokazi 
neshoba, busenjululwe, bulahlwe ede ukuba ife 
inkomo. Isihlatshwa-ke manje-ke. Uma isi- 
hlatshwe-ke isithwalwa ngesikhumba-ke, izoku- 
thiwa khahla-ke emnyango endlini yezintombi-ke. 
Manje-ke, uma isiyenziwa njalo-ke, sebezokuyi- 
thathwa isibindike, onina-ke, bathatha konke 
okwangaphakathi, onina-ke, besebehamba, be. 
muka, 196 

Izinsizwa sezixosuka ziyose, ziyose, ziyose, 
seziyasuka izinsizwa manje, ziyagiya esibayeni, 
ziyagiya, ziyagiya. Ziyasina manje seziza 
esibayeni. Sezibophile, sezisina. Sezizohamba, 
zifike zihambe. Besekusala izintombi zodwa. 
Izintombi yilokhu zihlabelele njalo lapha, zishaya 
indlamu, lapha  endlini yazo, yomthimba, 
Sekuzothi-ke kusihlwa-ke besekubuthana izin- 
tombi-ke zalapha ekhaya, wezinsizwa zalapha 
ekhaya, nxa sekudla lezi'ntombi sekuzodliwa 
ndawonye-ke. Sekuzodliwa isifuba-ke nenso- 
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[FURTHER MARRIAGE RITES} 

"Thereafter, the bride will sit with her body 
bent forward, sitting on her wooden head-rest, 
in the correct position for a married woman. 
Then she sings: 


(27) Among foreigners ! 108 
The matter grieves my fathers ! 109 
It grieves my fathers indeed ! 
1t grieves my elder brother at home ! 
He-ya-he! He-e! 
The matter grieves my fathers, 
It grieves, it grieves my fathers ! 
It has grieved So-and-so at home ! 


She is pining for her age-mates in these 
songs, saying ‘it has eaten [or grieved] 
So-and-so, and So-and-so '. She cries now, and 
all the others in the hut with her weep also. 
Each one takes to her sleeping mat and 
crouches down in the hut. She is now said to 
mekeza, and they sing isimekezo songs, of 
which there are many, like the previous 
example.H? 

Early next morning, when they wake up, 
they go out into the veld, singing as they go. 
There is crying too.!! Having arrived [at a 
washing place], everyone proceeds to wash. 
After that, they return home, and now comes 
the ukuhlambisa. This requires the giving of 
presents, such as mats and small articles, and 
there is continuous singing. The bride stands 
holding & reed in her hand. There is much 
singing, up to the conclusion of this cere- 
mony." Then they come out, and the bride 
wears nothing [above the waist]. When they 
go into the hut, all remain silent. There is no 
singing. There is no singing on the next day 
either. They just remain seated. Then goat/'s 
meat is brought in for them to eat. The girls 
of the bride's party will return home on this 
day.? One will remain, however, to look after 
her, while all the rest depart, as it is the day 
when they should do so. This day on which 
the girls depart is indeed the bride's day, 
because she will be moving in to be with her 
husband. In the matter of music connected 
with marriage there is now nothing further 
which is of importance. 


HUNTING 124 

I shall now speak about hunting. There is 
also vocal music connected with hunting, and 
some important ihubo anthems are also sung.!!* 
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nyama. Sekudliwa-ke, sekudliwa-ke, sekudliwa- 
ke, sekwehlukana-ke. Uma sekwehlukana-ke, 
sekuzoba ukuphela-ke njeke.19* 


Sekuzothi nozogana-ke  abese-ke  esuka-ke 
manje, esehlala nje-ke esegoshama esigqikini 
sakhe. Manjena-ke eseqoshama njengomfazi-ke, 
esethi-ke : 


(27) EmaLalen: ! 195 
Indab idl’ obab,19 
Id!’ obaba bo ! 
Fadl umnewethu ekhaya ! 
He-ya-he! He-e! 
Indab id? obab', 
ТАГ o’, idl отр! 
Yad!’ usobanibani ekhaya ! 


Ababale-ke abanewabo ngamagamu-ke, aths: 
‘yad? ubani, yad! ubani’. Ukhala-ke manje 
Sebekhala-ke endlini bonke abantu, sebekhala 
nje, sekuyilowo usehudula icansi lakhe bonke 
lapha, bagoshama nje endlini, lapha phakathi. 
Kuthiwa manje useyamekeza. Sezizohlabelele-ke 
zona-ke izimekezo lezo-ke, zibeningi. Usezigeina- 
ke izimekezo-ke.119 

Sekuthi-ke ekuthatheni kokusa sekurukwa, 
kuhanjwa-ke sekugiwa endle kulokhu kuhlatshe- 
lelwa-ke. Behambe bekhala, bafike-ke lapha- 
yana-ke, besekugezwa, bageze-ke bonke-ke. Em- 
veni kwalokho-ke sebebuya, beya ekhaya-ke. 
Uma sebebuya ekhaya-ke, bayafika laphaya 
ekhaya, sebehlambiswa-ke. Banikwa | izipho, 
amacansi nokunye, nokunye, bahlabelela njalo. 
Lo okunguyena ozogana umi ngomhlanga." 
Sebehlabelela-ke, sebehlabelela-ke, | sebeqeda-ke 
ukugeziswa-ke. Sebephuma-ke kabembethe lutho, 
lo oganayo.? Sebengena endlini sebethula-ke, 
kabasahlabeleli. Seknngakusasa. Kabasahlabe- 
leli manje, sebehlala nje. Sekungena inyama, 
yembuzi, sekudliwa-ke. Izintombi-ke zizohamba- 
ke namhlanje. Yilanga lezintombi-ke ukuba 
zihambe.? Sekuzosala ibenye embhekileyo. 
Sezimuka izintombi zonke lezi zomthimba-ke. 
Yilanga lazo-ke lokumuka, Ngalelilanga zimuka 
izintombi-ke, yilanga lakhe-ke ukuba yena 
useyohamba aye endodeni yakhe. Akusekho 
lutho-ke endabeni-ke yomthimba sekuphelile, 
ekuhlabeleleni, endabeni yomthimba-ke. 


INQINAY 

Manje-ke sengizokhuluma malungana nen- 
qina. Ingina-ke kuyahlatshelelwa-ke makuyo, |. 
kuyakhatshelelwa amahubo amakhulu.* Naa 
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When a party of men turn out for a hunt, shrill 
cries of excitement are uttered by the women !!* 
as the men move off into the forest.!!* When 
the men reach the forest they begin searching 
and tracking animals. On their return, with 
the kill, there is ukugubha dancing, 5 with a 
song such as this опе: !!? 


(28) Empty snuff-box of the hunt, 120 
1t is cleaned out ! !?! 
He is dusting the snuff-box, 
Snuff-box of the buck. 


They dance and sing when they get back. 
They pile up the kill in a heap, all in one place, 
and they dance right there, singing the 
following isigubho hunting song: 


* 
(28) Eyes on the buck ! 
You divide it up with your eyes.!?? 
He — e, she! 


The reason why I use the unusual word 
incosazane for * buck’ is that we, the Buthelezi, 
avoid the normal word, inyamazane, out of 
respect (ukukloninha} for an important ancestor 
with a similar-sounding name.!?? Nothing else 
of importance happens during hunting, apart 
from the faet that they dance and drink a lot 
of beer when they return. When they have 

‘finished, and danced the ukugubha dance and 
performed ihubo anthems, the women go out 
to meet them as they return, and utter shrill 
eries of welcome. 1f they have been successful 
there is general rejoicing. They say : ' We have 
had good luck '.!?* That is all. 


WHEN A KING HAS DIED 125 

When a king dies, among the Zulu, serious 
ihubo anthems are sung. All the mourners 
come weeping, and singing songs and anthems. 
They wait for each other and sing mourning 
songs together for the King. At the burial 
ceremony, anthems are also sung, such as this 
one, of Cetshwayo : 


(30) We were victorious in the morning at 
Ndondakusuka ! 12% 
Through battle ! Through battle ! 
We were victorious in the morning ! 
They are shortening their own lives ! 
Who was it that provoked the other ? 


That is the kind of music sung at the burial 
of a king. And when the period of mourning is 
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kuzophunywa inqina, bakikiza-ke abeaifazane- 
ke8 sekuphunywa-ke ingina leyo-ke, seku- 
hanjwa kuyiwa ehlathini-ke 7? — Sekuyafikwa 
laphaya chlathini-ke. sekuzingelwa, | sekuzin- 


gelwa-ke. | Sekubuywa  nezinyamazane seku- 
gujwa-ke. Sekugujwa-ke, | sekugujwa-ke,* 


njengalamagamu kanjalo-ke : 119 


(28) Umfec! wenqina, 129 
Kugequa ! 121 
Uyawuthintith’ umfece, 
Umfece wenyamazane. 


Bayagubha-ke, bayaghubha-ke, sebebuya eku- 
zingeleni nazi izinyamazane-ke sebezibeke lapha. 
inqwaba-ke. Sebesina-ke manje. Sekuthi mhla 
bebuyayo-ke futhi engineni, bayabuya-ke sebefika 
ekhaya bahambe behlabelela. Bayafika laphaya 
ekhaya, ziyethulwa izinyamazane futhi, bayasina 
futhi khona lapha, bathi ; 


(29) AmeAl’ encosazan’ ! 
Uyihlahlel' amehlo.1?? 
He — e, she! 


Incosazane-ke yinyamazane. Sengiwayikwe- 
juayela ukuthi siyahlonipha lapha ekhaya, 
sihlonipha umnumzana omkhulu.? Manje-ke, 
akusekho lutho-ke olusekwenziwa-ke nea bebe- 
hlinzekwe ngotshwala-ke, sebezovele baklabelele 
nje-ke ngotshwala-ke. Sekuphelile-ke, kodwa-ke 
nza besagubha-ke, kwenziwa amahubo-ke, bazo- 
buye bubahlangabeze laba abesifazane-ke, nabo-ke 
bakikizele-ke. Bejabula-ke ngoba nza bebuya 
kahle, bathi: * Kobemhlophe 14 Wukuphela- 
ke. 


UMA RUFE INKOSI 15 

Uma kufe inkosi yakwaZulu, kwenziwa 
njena-ke. Kuhlatshelelwa amahubo-ke kwa Zulu, 
Bonke labo abezayo bekhala-ke, beza behlabelela, 
beza behuba. Bahambe bemelana, beza behuba, 
behlabelela isililo senkosi-ke leso. Kuhlatshelebwa 
namahubo nalapho isingcwatshwa kube kuhla- 
tshelelwa amahubo njengaleli nje, elikaCetshwao : 


(30) Sayithath’ ekuseni eNdondakusuka ! 126 


Ngempi! Ngempi ! 
Sayithath’ ekusen’ ! 
Bayaziphangisa ! 
Uban’ ода omuny' ? 


Kuhlatshelelwa kanjalo-ke uma kungcwatshwe 
inkosi. Nalapha-ke sekuzokhishwa-ke ihlambo 
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over, it will be sung again at the атро 
purifieation ceremony. At a small ceremony, 
birds may be hunted, through hurling knob- 
kerries at them. But at an important cere- 
mony, for a king, serious ihubo anthems are 
sung, and a hunting party turns out and hunts 
till dark. When they return, the whole clan 
goes to the river to wash before going home. 
That is how sueh things are organized. 
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layo  kuhlatshelelwa.— futhi-ke, ngoba. kuya- 
phunywa. Wumthetho wakithi wesiZulu, nza 
kukhishwa izagile, kuyaphunywa, kuyojuku- 
jelwa. Kujukujelwa, kuklujwe nezinyont, ngisho 


‘kuseyihlambo elincane. Uma-ke sekuyihlambo 


clikhulu-ke lenkosi-ke, kuhlatshelelwa amahubo 
amakhulu-ke. Kuphuma impela ingina, eyawuze 
ibuye ntambama. Besebuya-ke sebehamba-ke 
isiZwe sonke, sihambe siya emfuleni sonke, 


siyogeza. Bageze bonke abantu besebebwya-ke. 
Kwenziwa njalo-ke. 


APPENDIX 1. TRANSCRIPTIONS OF MUSICAL EXAMPLES 


The following transcriptions represent 30 musical items that were sung by 
Princess Magogo, as examples, during her discourse on music in Zulu life. 
Princess Magogo’s singing voice has great richness and power of expression. 


* 


Though her most characteristic range is contralto, she can effortlessly change to, 


the high, thin soprano register of a young girl, or sometimes even descend to 
the bottom of the bass clef quite comfortably. Her over-all compass appears 
to be about three octaves. 

The songs constitute a representative selection from the traditional 
repertoire of the Zulu clan, and also a few items from the Buthelezi clan who 
are closely connected with the Zulu. It must be emphasized that this repertoire 
does not reflect the musie of all Zulu-speaking peoples in Natal. The Zulu 
nation, consolidated by Shaka early in the nineteenth century, included a great 
many other clans besides those of true Zulu descent, and to some extent their 
cultural differences still persist. 

The present examples represent public rather than private music. The 
field of individual music-making, involving traditional instruments and self- 
accompanied solo singing, has been excluded (except in the case of item no. 6).127 
To some extent the emphasis has been placed on the musie of women and girls, 
since this is most directly within Princess Magogo's experience, but a number 
of male items have also been included. 

The order in which the songs were presented reflects the life cycle, from 
childhood, through puberty and marriage, to death. The first three items are 
children's songs. Examples 4 and 5 are connected with girls’ coming-of-age 
ceremonies, Items 6 to 13 are performed by young people, and are mostly 
dance-songs. Wedding music is exemplified in numbers 14 to 27, and hunting 
songs in 28 and 29. In connexion with royal funeral rites, the ihubo of Cetshwayo 
(Princess Magogo's grandfather) occurs as item no. 30. Another hubo, that of 
the Buthelezi clan, appears as example 19, amongst the wedding music.!? 

Most of the examples were of brief duration, some being only representative 
fragments. However, in five of the dance-song examples (items 7, 9, 19, 20, 21) 
the chorus part was supplied by an additional singer, so that the relationship 
between leader and chorus parts could be clearly demonstrated. In some of 
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the other examples of multi-part songs, rendered by Princess Magogo alone, 
it is not always possible to distinguish clearly between leader and chorus 
phrases or to ascertain their polyphonic relationship.’ 

Conventions regarding the setting of words to music in Zulu have been 
diseussed in some detail heretofore (cf. Rycroft, 1959[b]; 1970, 306-10; and 
id., ‘ Speech-tone/melody relationships in southern African music’). Quite 
commonly there is considerable distortion of length and stress values. Among 
the present examples this is most noticeable in items 1 and 23. Regarding 
rhythm and metre it will be noted that the complexity which is typical of 
West and central African music is absent. The Zulu and other Nguni peoples 
appear to have specialized in vocal melody and polyphony rather than in 
. polyrhythm. 

Concerning the matter of transcription, this was done by ear, with the help 
of apparatus for the occasional checking of pitch and duration values. As with 
all vocal musie, pitch values tend to be unstable, but one gains the impression 

s from these items that the pitch intervals approximate, on the whole, to those 
of ‘just’ intonation. The occasional addition of a plus sign above a note 
indicates slight sharpening, but this was exceptional and of irregular occurrence. 
In order to obviate extreme key signatures in these transcriptions, many of 
the items have been transposed. Such transposition seems justifiable since 
Princess Magogo does not always retain the same ‘ key’ when repeating а song 
on a different occasion. 

A notable stylistic feature in all Zulu vocal music is the frequent occurrence 

_ of gliding pitch. Brief rising on-glides, indicated here by an acciaccatura, are 
linguistieally conditioned. They occur when a syllable, sung at relatively high 
pitch, commences with a so-called depressor consonant. In addition, gliding 
pitch on a single syllable, indicated by two or more notes joined by a slur, is 
fairly common. The change of pitch is generally accomplished less rapidly than 
is customary in European portamento. Falling glides are frequently, though 
not always, attributable to the speech-tone requirements of the text. It should 
be noted that Zulu is a ‘ tone language ’, and that speech-tones to some extent 

~ determine the rise and fall of pitch in the melodic line (cf. Rycroft, ‘ Speech- 
tone/melody relationships in southern African music’; also id., 1960, 1963). 
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1.UMLOLOZELO:; 'Eshe Kholo Princess Magogo, 1964 









kaNko - Kho ~ lol U- 





E- she Kho ~ 10 ! E - she Kholo vi- ye, 


31 гїп 


Р کک‎ 
Ngiwas! ukuz! а ~ nceng', Ae 






ncenge kancinyan', A-thi gqi ~ gqi-gqi, À-me nge ~ gu- па La ~ 





kwa-mne -wa ~ bo ; Ath! um - ne -wa -ho : Nge ~na laph'en-dli-ni, Nga- 





- ngiya-nge-ne, Kwa~velt izi= je-je « E-zan' na pheya? E- 









rat Р cs 








z& -ba-ye- ni. Ba- fi- ke ni-ni? Ba - fik! i-zo-yo, Wa~ 








ba-hlabi-sa ~ пі ? Хра - bahla-bis' u-ciy' , U-ci-yo ba-yamal', Ba ~ 





u = phondo « À- 


Uth! u= babe : Em-Gungundlovu Angimnik! 





ao 
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eis 2. UMLOLOZELO: 'бчї gai gqi''* 





Саі gui gai £: Хдо - ko ~ lo ka - Ngo - ko - lo! À- 





si = wadl! a - ma ~ be ~ le ka - Ngo- ko ~ lo, бді gai gqi À 





Ngoyi ngoyi  ku-ba - fa- na ¢ 





Ngoyi nqoyi — ku-mankanka-zan' 1 Nqoyi  ngoyi ku -mantomba ~ зап i 


4. INGCEKEZA (for girls! ukomula ceremony) 





5. INGCEKEZA KASHAKA 19 


p= 


Hanü-clapping 





In-dab' i-bu - kil! e-ma-nka ~ пка ~ ne с ni. 
mme — 6 ا‎ = TERE es LIE 
we t SS et 

+ Ces * ت‎ A uu Nw». 
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t 138 
pawr 6. GIRL'S FIRST LOVE SONG 
(2 





Uhle-kan' u-Shandu ? Uhle-kan' u-Mthi — ya? 


а 


SUR F 
ыас меан CIERRE Tel oot 
Г ЛИХ — оре. 





Shenge ? U-hlekan' uB'the- lezi? Ha! U-hle-kan' uNdwandre? U-hlekan' no-ban'.. 


7. UNGQIGQO (Zulu young people's dance-song)" 





bun 
U-ya-u - lal' u- dle - ni? We mnta-ne С thu! О-ув- - lal' udle-ni ng ? 


DANCE STEPS 





zo 
u - dle 




















[s En EERO 5 RANT REME ee EE aaa | 
He TG — LC аваа IS TS СЕ 
Рў 70 = ES 
nta-ne — thu ! Zi-na-ma - sho - ba zo~nke na =? 
Ё U-ya-u - lar u = die-ni na-? 
ңыз —— a : Я Н 
Кер л сү е a ms 
et TRT 4-7 p 
MÀ ОНООН eee ET, TER APRES 
du ~ "A nge - qa - li ~ nga? 





nge ~ qa~ li - nga? 


B. Girls' strip-tease song!’ 
MESS 


SSS Sas 


Ha-ha-ha ha - wu! Á-wu-bon' i -sitsh'e -si ~ dlel!' a - ma- be — le! 
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9. UMVUMO ('Strip-tease яопд') 





peus 
D LEADER D 5 
a | керы шо ; 
и 2: РЕ 








: Ake zembu-le ! Ake zembule, ye-buya 

Г) LEADER $ 10 | 
awe ape] ap n ка ринг = ER nct 
ge PIN We a coul E ata a 
(SRE E RE E 

daye - ni ! Ena-Mathula - ni 

CHORUS" $ 
PTT. RER us KT Ts ЭЕ AERTS : 
pa — 5 Ee 
spas OM Ra бие ееси DRE Re mt » Базиан азиа еее N 
м, m, А - ke zembul' ! А س‎ ke zembul! ! 

















Лр ъа Ada] 


Zidedele  zembu 











À ~ ke zembul' ! À ~ ke zembul! j 
QE sp Aree RTE 
1 SECURE 5 fg е 2 KS Ч Lid Ll 
© CER --— 
da-ye - пі; А - ке zembu - le Zifulathe  - - 1а 
px ed remi L-1 чача. RME SRE 
A es ten EE a eee гам кын; орик эн мы зш: = 
Жон < RIO eo e ата н Ca азн 
M, m, А - ke zembul! ¢ А - ke zembul' ! 
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10. IGAMU danes-aong (of older girls) 


ЖШ 
же UL М: BUNC AER IUE heart 


il - H4 ла У SOC 
Р e BEE SPER майы аы аы | 





Into - mbi ngum -donsi ~ swa ¬ па, Lo uthi  ka-yi-ze kim mi. 


Pte N -86 ur 
Hand-clapping 11, INDLAMU dance-song (of young girls) 





Ep T. I 


$ Enye enye 


ud = " —À 
кё за ps و‎ 
Angi -ku — ya l'e-Swa ~ 





€Y zini nge-sab' unom- thebe~ ka ~ za - па, 
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fos 12. INDLAMU (from Msinga)'" 













I-nombolo kayi-be -nye. l-nombolo kayi-be ~ ~ nye, 
rn 18. INDLAMU (of the nadene 
tJ >, 


з 
ARR Mn iin. a... s 
FI (74 BUB эб ICH. ONE A De ARE A à 
„мү. TA d 


Ayid' а ~ matka- mbo! Ínyama so-yidla- phi? ghu ! Qhu !  (hu,fhu ! 


5161 14. ISINGENISO* 














ж ` z —— (m 
Go : EE LE coms 
Wa~yi~shiy' ilu kayi- hio } Wa -yi-shiy!imdu уа ~ kwe — nü. 





15. ISINGENISO™ 





l-yo-i tshitshitshi | U-yikhu =le ~ ке | Wayi -biz' indod', Uyikhuleke 1 


18. UMGQUMUSHEL 0+? 


1. Im - ba-dl& - na gwe -nxe! gwe- nxe | gwe- nxe e 1 
2. Im' ~ le-nza- na gwe-nxei gwe- nxe | gwe- nxe - 1 
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17, 'Siyamsokisela п 
pa 
D 





Беса RÉ 
GR EST 

















$ Hohohohohohohoho-ho! Hohohohohoho-a -ho!l Hohohohohohohohoho, Siyamsoki-se~ la! 

[) 75 > 2. LR С : 
CELLZRBRCCRLRBCELE-k-1 EIER E 

Du ÀJ Fw on SANTE 30". Le ES 


Ho ~ о-ћо! арай ukuthi ku-nga-mi nam АЈ hla! 





+ 10.0 
Zinama-sho — ba то ~ nke ,Wemnta -58 - LT thu! 


19. IHUBO ELIKHULU LAKWABUTHELEZI'5 


Nggengelele (5.1190) 
SÉRIE RS 


STE PTS gs ьш w 
[-] Er MALE ne : SEE 


ва ~ sal'e ~ ba-le 








жү H 

p 

ku-ba ~ ni thina Q) satholwe-mandulo 1 (Fe) Nina 
2)satholwa kwaZulu ! 
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fou 20, INKONDLO  YOMTHIMBA'* 





E-zweni 1а ~ki — 








en 21. ISIQUBULO SEKHETHO' 
LEADER 
TAN —»— ——3 ——— аа Te RAUM SES Me aaa. а € | 
ss =ч Hip 
U - ya-li ~ жа, ka - thandva nda ~ x9 ; 
CHORUS 
py Коз ee ng ge 29: Ои > SKENDER -6S 
RESE] 100—4 E349 UAN ER 
ар о * LT а ж юк уча. un D оешу отера ак джиан. 
Sihlatshwe пра ~ nxanye , Sihlatshwe nga ~  nxanye, Sihiaitshwe 


d 





e. Sihlatshwe 
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22. INKONDLO YEKHETHO** 





83, ISIGEKLE: 'Sebeng'phethe t? 
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M—— 


Singa-ma- klo 
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APPENDIX 2. TONALITY OF THE SONGS 


The tonality found in each of the songs is represented in fig. 31. Seales have 
been transposed in some cases, to facilitate comparison. It will be noted that, 
the variety is very wide. One song is tritonic; 11 are tetratonic; 14 are 
pentatonic; 2 ате hexatonic ; and 1 (the children's nursery jingle) is heptatonic, 
Item no: 23 has been omitted since fixed pitches are not employed. The scale 
for song no. 1l represents the upper voice part only, as figs. 31 and 33 were 
completed before the fuller version of the song had been recorded. (If both 
voice parts were to be taken into account, the scale for no. 11 would not be 
tetratonie, but pentatonic, resembling an inversion of the scale of no. 10.) И 
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Fic. 31. Tonality of the songs 







The problem of diversity in the scale systems of Nguni music has received 
ome previous attention (Rycroft, 1971, 215-37), where it was pointed out that 
ertain earlier claims that Nguni music was basically pentatonic (implying that 
‘the ‘common pentatonic scale’ without semitones was used) were patently 
wrong. From a considerable body of material examined during the past 20 
years it appears that a few Zulu dance-songs employ a rudimentary tritonic 
‘scale, as represented in item no. 19 among the present examples, but such 
songs do not always appear to be among the oldest in the Zulu repertoire. 
A great number of Zulu songs, including some of their most ancient ones, 
employ one or more semitone intervals. In many cases this is attributable to 
the classic Zulu instrument for solo song accompaniment, the ugubhu musical 
bow. This instrument is played in such a way as to yield two fundamental 
notes approximately a semitone apart, and these serve as alternating roots. 

ngs accompanied on the ugubhu usually employ a hexatonic mode com- 
prising two major triads, each based on one of the roots supplied by the bow 
ie. E major and F major triads, if the bow's fundamentals were E and F) as 
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illustrated in fig. 32. Alternatively, the major third of one or other of the 
triads (marked as ‘X’ and ° Y' in fig. 32) may be omitted, resulting in а 
pentatonic mode. In such cases it is more common for the note marked * Y ' 
to be absent. In some songs the remaining G sharp becomes flattened to G” 
natural, as marked by the letter ‘Z’ in the diagram. Among our present 
examples, items no. 2, 5, 10, 18, 20, 21, and 24 employ modes which suggest 
such derivation. (For further information on bow-songs, cf. Rycroft, op. cit., 
217-23; also id., 1969, 3-4 and 17-18; and id., 1975). 





н fo Las ي‎ 





Fic. 32. Vocal tonality in songs accompanied on the ugubku musical bow 


À perusal of the scales shown in fig. 31 may initially give the impression of 
a wide range of seemingly arbitrary variation. Relationships between the 
different scales are often difficult to trace. In fig. 33 the scales have been set 
out differently, grouped under tritonic, tetratonie, pentatonic, hexatonic, and 
heptatonie varieties, and a structural analysis has been attempted. 

As was demonstrated previously in connexion with a different set of examples 
(in Ryeroft, 1971, 226-35) the three-note series found in the rudimentary Zulu 
tritonie scale appears to serve as an important structural feature in most of 
their more elaborate scales. In the tritonic scale the intervals between the 
notes are a perfect fourth and a whole-tone, with another perfect fourth com-, 
pleting the octave. In fig. 33, lines have been drawn to indicate all three-no 
sets which embody exactly the above sequence of intervals, namely a perfe 
fourth plus a whole-tone. 







Fic. 33. Structural analysis of the scales 


(a) Tritonic (structure: perfect fourth—whole-tone—perfect fourth) 
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(b) Tetratonie 





(c) Pentatonic 





(d) Hexatonic 
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(e) Heptatonic 





Regarding ‘additional’ notes, which cannot be explained through the 
three-note connexion, two further hypotheses seem applicable. Firstly, in the 
case of an ' additional' note which is a semitone distant from an established 
one, a connexion with the ugubhu musical bow usually seems likely, particularly j 
if there is also a second ‘ additional’ note a fifth higher (as in nos. 2 and 10, 
among others) Secondly, where an ' additional’ note is a whole-tone distant 
from an established one, one might postulate the incomplete aceretion of an 
additional three-note set, the note a perfect fourth distant being absent. 

By applying one or other of these hypotheses, which we shall designate a 
“Rule 1’ and ‘ Rule 2’, scales with ‘ additional ' notes can be accounted for as. 
follows: No. 2: E and B, Rule 1; E flat, Rule 2. No. 3: C, Rule 1. No. 4: 
E, Rule 1. Nos. 6, 11, 13, 14, 16, 22, 26: B, Rule 1. Nos. 7, 28: Rule 2 (in- 
complete form of no. 10). No. 8: Cand G, Rule 1. No. 9: B, Вше1; A, Rule2. 
Nos. 10, 18, 20, 21, 29: E and B, Rule 1. No. 12: C, Rule 1. No. 17: € sharp, 
Rule 1 or 2. No. 24: E flat, Rule 1. No. 27: Rules 1 and 2. No. 30: G sharp 
and D sharp, Rule L. — 






t The discourse was recorded on tape during a personal interview on 23 April 1964, at tl 
Princess's residence, Kwaphindangene, at Mahlabathini, kwaZulu, South Africa, as part of à r 
research project carried out under the auspices of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. For help with translation, grateful acknowledgement is due to Mr. Michael 1 
Piliso, Mr. A. B. Ngcobo, and also to Princess Magogo's son, Chief Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi, ` 
who gave invaluable assistance and made numerous corrections to the song texts. 

2 The most important court and ceremonial music with which Princess Magogo is familiar is, 
of course, mainly from the Zulu Royal clan ; but she is also well versed in that of the Buthelezi 
clan, into which she married. For many of the less serious items in her repertoire, however, the 
Princess is unable to state the composer or to give clear details of their origin or dating. Even 
the question whether an item came from the actual Zulu clan or from a neighbouring one 
(within the Zulu nation) is often uncertain. This is partly due to the fact that marriage, among | 
the Zulu, is polygynous and exogamous. Princess Magogo's grandmothers, in addition to her Fi 
‘mothers ’ (her uterine mother and her mother's co-wives), from whom she learned much of her : 
music as a child, were all, of necessity, from clans other than the Zulu Royal lineage, since members 
of the same clan may never intermarry. Consequently, she was subjected, from her earliest © 
childhood, to music from a wide and often obscure variety of sources. Published recordings - 
containing performances by Princess Magogo are listed on p. 395, $ A. 
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з The ugubhu, illustrated in plate 1, is a simple musical bow, about 165 om. in length, with а 
single, undivided string which is struck with a piece of thatching grass. À second fundamental 
is obtained through ‘ stopping ' the string. A hollow calabash is attached near the lower end and 
this serves as a resonator for the selective amplification of different harmonics, through moving 
the opening closer and farther from the player's breast. 'This instrument is not dealt with in the 
present account, but mention is made of the umakhweyana, which is similar but has a divided 
string. For detailed descriptions, cf. Kirby (1934, 197-209) and Rycroft (1969, 3-4, 17-18; 
1971, 219-24; 1975). For list of references, see pp. 401-2. 

4 Multi-part organization of voices is common in Zulu communal music. In any choral song 
there are at least two voice-parts, singing non-identical texts, and the temporal relationship 
between these parts observes the principle of non-simultaneous entry. In its simplest form this 
comprises simple antiphony, in which leader and chorus alternate, but overlapping phrases are 
more common, giving rise to polyphony. For structural analyses, cf. Rycroft (1967); and for 
fuller surveys of Zulu music, ef. id. (1971) and also ‘ Nguni music’, and ‘ Zulu and Swazi 
. musie’, 

5 Despite their stylistic and functional differences, both lullabies (sung to children by adults) 
and items sung (or sometimes recited rhythmically) by children themselves, are included under 
the term wmlolozelo. Princess Magogo rejects the southern Natal terms umdunduzelo or 
; umdunduzo for ‘lullaby’. The present example is fairly typical of a children’s wmlolozelo, but 
several words, both in this version and in that given by Theunissen (1957, 89, without English 
` translation) are in the ukuthefuya dialect (cf. nn. 13, 15, 17, and 23, below). 1t should be noted 
that, in later editions of Theunissen’s book, this particular wmlolozelo has been omitted. Con- 
cerning musical and metrical features, ef. Appendix L song l, together with the analytical 
notes supplied. 

The text is in the form of a progressive follow-up or chain-sequence. Although most of the 
words have recognizable individual meanings and the syntax is mainly quite normal, the outeome 
is largely nonsensical. Lines are often paired, in the form of question and unexpected answer. 
Parallelism by linking, а technique which is common in izibongo praise-poetry, frequently occurs. 
This is either employed quite logically (as in the initial linking of lines 3 and 4, or final-to-initial 
linking of lines 5 and 6) or it may be used in a facetious way, with unexpeoted puns and twists 
of meaning (аѕ in lines 32-4— see notes) Variant versions of the present example are quite 
widely found. A fairly similar item has been noted among the Swazi by J. A. Engelbrecht (1930, 
20-11); and Ruth Finnegan (1970, 305-9) cites comparable material from several different 
parts of Africa, E. J. Krige (1936, 77-8) cites several Zulu children’s songs which differ from our 
present examples in that they are connected with specific games. 

* The spelling heshe occurs in the version by Theunissen (1957, 89), and appears to be the 
: standard form. Dictionary meanings for heshe include: * of swooping on to, snatching in flight ; 
`: of swift motion ° (Doke and Vilakazi, 1948). 

* ukholo: the yellow-billed kite, a well-known scavenger, Milvus aegyptius. 

* No word resembling nkoviye seems to occur in dictionaries. It may possibly be a hlonipha 
> term (or respectful alternative) for unhloyile. Theunissen’s version (1957, 89) has nkoviyo and 
nkoviya. 

э In Princess Magogo's pronunciation, ng is generally rendered as а pure velar nasal unless it 
occurs stem-initially, when the normal prenasalized voiced stop is used. 

10 Lines 1 to 4 bear a striking resemblance to lines in a song (classed as a lullaby) noted 
among the Ngoni people of Malawi, who migrated northwards from Zulu territory early in the 
nineteenth century. Correspondences of this kind attest to the antiquity of underlying themes 
in such material despite great divergences through oral transmission over the past 150 years 
or more. The relevant lines in the Ngoni song are quoted on pp. 395-6, § B. 

11 Doke and Vilakazi (1948) list ggi as: ‘ ideophone, of heavy footfall, of running with heavy 
steps '. Bryant (1904) lists it as: ‘ quick footsteps, pattering sound ’. 

12 There is no dictionary entry for isijeje. The translation ‘ stench’ was suggested by one 
informant, but may be incorrect. The association with abayeni * bridegrooms ’ in line 15 suggests 
a possible connexion between izijeje and a hlonipha (or respectful) verb, jeje which is a variant 
of beba, * mount (of animals) ° (Doke and Vilakazi, 1948). 

13 pheya represents the standard Zulu form phela. Princess Magogo frequently substitutes 
y for l, a practice known as ukuthefula which is characteristic of the Qwabe dialect and also seems 
common among descendents of the Zulu royal lineage. 
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14 Use of the verb fika, which is a synonym of za, may possibly represent a disguised pun on 
eza in the previous two lines. eža occurs there as a pronominal possessive prefix but, as a verb 
form, eza means ‘ he arriving’ or (with a noun of the ama- class as subject) ‘ they arrived °. 

18 izoyo represents izolo in standard Zulu. 

15 Traditional Zulu etiquette requires that visitors should be presented with an animal, to be 
slaughtered and eaten. 

17 uciyo represents ucilo in standard Zulu: a species of lark that feeds on grasshoppers. 

15 Theunissen (1957, 89) has nyamankulu. This reference to refusal and a demand for better 
meat seems to be a satirical allusion to the behaviour of bridesmaids at a wedding, as illustrated 
in songs 24 and 25, above. 

1? The translation given here for untembuzane is largely guesswork. This noun is listed by 
Doke and Vilakazi (1948) as ‘1. Scurvy fellow, scoundrel; 2. Person with a rough skin”. There 
is an associated verb, thembuza ‘ be profligate; go the round of one's harem’. 

°° This is possibly a dialectal variant of the ideophone normally spelt as vosho ‘ of squatting 
down ?. Theunissen (1957, 89) has bhosho here, but of. n. 26, below. 

? UmGungundlovu was the name of Dingane's capital, established in 1829, by the Mkhumbane 
river, It was later applied as the Zulu name for the town of Pietermaritzburg, in central Natal. 
Which of these two places is implied here is uncertain. 

22 Alternative meanings could be ‘ small leopards ’ or ‘ small intestinal worms ?. 

28 iziywana is apparently the ukuthefule dialectal form for izilwana. 

^! Magagula is a Swazi surname or clan name of a group in the Siteki district whose ancestors 
reputedly lived there before the arrival of the Swazi. The same name does in fact occur in the 
final lines of the comparable Swazi song cited by Engelbrecht, to which reference was made in 
n. 5, above, and which has been quoted by Finnegan (1970, 307). 

* The technique of parallelism through final-to-initial linking is here applied. By an un- 
expected twist, the name Magagula is mimicked by the verb gagula, in a punning way. Doke 
and Vilakazi (1948) list gagula as: * 1. Select the salient points when speaking; 2, Speak boldly, 
boastfully, disrespectfully ; 3. Shout a war-cry °. 

?5 jovo is noted listed by Doke and Vilakazi (1948). Theunissen (1957, 89) has vosho here. 
(Cf. n. 20, above.) 

#7 The sequence, gqi gyi gqi appears to be the same as in line 7 of the previous item. However, 
the translation ‘ sound of heavy footfall ' does not seem particularly appropriate here. Additional 
lines to this song are given on p. 401, § Ө. 

28 Pursuit of deep meaning in these texts may be a wild goose chase, but one can never be 
certain that they contain nothing but pure nonsense. It was suggested by one informant that 
the name ' Nqokolo’ might here refer to some kind of bird. There is no dictionary entry for a 
stem exactly resembling ngokolo, however. The nearest is ubunggokolo ‘ cunning ` (Doke and 
Vilakazi, 1948). Another possibility, with a c click instead of gg, is suggested by a phrase noted 
by W. Wanger in The collector, No. 755: ukwenza isincogolo * to indulge in playful sexual inter- 
course, as among small children”. The fact that Princess Magogo's next topic, following 
immediately, was the Zulu custom of separating boys from girls, might perhaps be significant. 

29 There is no dictionary entry for ngoyi or anything like it. The nearest seems to be 
Enggoyingqoui ‘ delicious food ’. The translation ‘ naughty ' has been adopted here, as possibly 
appropriate, but may be wrong. Another possibility arises from a perusal of Bryant's dictionary. 
Bryant (1904, 200) under the entry, ‘ u(lu)gqoyi: any delicious food’, adds the comment: 
“sometimes used for an unusually strong sexual desire or lust in some persons, chiefly growing 
children ', and also quotes a text that is almost identical to the present item : 

Gqoyi ! gqoyi ! kumantombazana ; ufunani kumantombazana ? 

He does not give an English translation of the text, but says it is ‘ shouted entieingly by a small 
girl to a young boy with whom she desires intercourse '. This places a somewhat different com- 
plexion on the song, but Bryant may have been misinformed. Given that gqoyi implied ' delicious”, 
Bryant’s version might be rendered as follows: ‘ Delicious! in (or among) the girls; what do 
you want in (or among) the girls ?' The locative prefix ku- is non-specific and can mean ‘in’, 
‘on’, ‘among’, etc., according to the situation, but the situation is not clear here, from the 
text alone. 

°° There is no dictionary entry for amankankazana. It is used here as a synonym for 
amantombazana, It may possibly have some connexion with unkanka : * 1. Obstinate talk, persist- 
ent chatter; 2. Person with prominent chest and drawn-in stomach ' (Doke and Vilakazi, 1948). 
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31 Doke and Vilakazi (1948) list the principal meaning of ephuka (or aphuka) as * get broken’ 
but they note that it may also be used as a euphemistic term for thomba ‘ menstruate for the 
first time °. 

52 Regarding girls’ puberty ceremonies, cf. Krige (1936, 100-3) and id. (1968). Krige notes 
that Zulu puberty rituals are divided into two parts: udwa ‘first menstruation ' (a term now 
almost obsolete, wkuthomba being commonly used) and omula or coming of age, which often 
takes place years later. First menstruation rites, as referred to here by Princess Magogo, have 
now apparently disappeared in many areas, according to Krige, but the wkomula ceremony, 
* oriented to marriage and held only in the case of a virgin, is everywhere found amongst Zulu 
traditionalists and is given great publie recognition’ (Krige, 1968, 173). Songs for the two 
ceremonies are said to be largely identical (id., 175). 

33 This is a special form of hand-clapping, performed only by girls, and restricted to this 
occasion and certain others (cf. Bryant, 1949, 546, 555, 650; and Krige, 1936, 102). It produces 
a dull, hollow sound and is quite distinct from the ustial style of Zulu hand-clapping used with 
dance-songs, known as wkushaya ihlombe, in which the palms are flat and the fingertips meet, 
For ukunqukuza, it has been reported that a stone is sometimes held in each palm, to give а 
louder sound (Bryant, op. cit.. 546). 

31 The name for this category of song is ingcekeza (or isithombiso). The song texts contain 
very few recognizable words though it is possible that they may have deeper significance that 
was not divulged, The term ingcekeza is not mentioned by Krige (1936 and 1968) but in Doke 
and Vilakazi (1948) it is listed as ‘ girls’ dance performed after the first menstruation *. Princess 
Magogo does not mention any dancing with these songs, however. Krige states that the singing 
at such ceremonies is called ukubhina, * which means to use abhorrent or obscene expressions 
which startle people' (1868, 176). This description does not seem to apply to the examples 
supplied by Princess Magogo. In a later interview she identified both this item and the next one 
as ingcekeza. kaShaka, ‘ Shaka's girls’ puberty song ' but she was uncertain whether or not this 
implied that their composition could actually be attributed to Shaka, and she diselaimed 
knowledge of the significance of the texts. 

35 Princess Magogo was unable to explain why the name Bheje occurred here. The name has 
several historical associations. Besides being one of the names of Mzilikazi kaMashobana, who 
fled from Shaka and founded the Ndebele nation, another of Shaka’s warriors, named Bheje, 
gained notoriety through appropriating cattle and thereafter avoiding capture for several years 
by hiding in the eNgome forest. In the 1830s the name i Bheje denoted a member of one of the 
regiments of girls set up by Dingane. A common noun, ibheje, or ubheje, is listed by Doke and 
Vilakazi (1948) meaning ‘a light-complexioned Native ', and there is also an ideophone, bheje, 
denoting ‘redness (as of blood; the dawn, or sunset)’. 

56 This line was omitted on this occasion but occurred in a later performance. The con- 
struction usengome is ambiguous. An alternative interpretation could be: ' vou are (or he, or 
she is) in the eNgome forest ’ (where Bheje hid, in Shaka's time). The translation given in the 
text rests on the assumption that the verb ngoma has been used, meaning ' sing the dance-song 
at the first-fruits ceremony ' (Doke and Vilakazi, 1948). 

37 Krige (1936, 100-2) reports that the girl is secluded behind a sereen in her mother's hut 
for a period of up to three months, and that the wording of the songs is often ‘ of a most obscene 
nature, and is intended to help forward the discharge '. Also, as a further accompaniment to 
the singing, the ingungu friction-drum was frequently used. For examples of such song texts, 
cf. Krige (1968, 186-97). Princess Magogo did not furnish material of this kind. 

#8 The expression belethisa ithunga is rendered by Doke and Vilakazi (1948) as ‘ announce 
the coming of age of a girl; lit.: help put milking pot on her shoulder’. The causative verb 
stem belethisa derives from beletha, * 1. Carry on the back (as а baby, child, etc.); 2. Give birth ’ 
(loc. cit.). 

з From Princess Magogo's account it is not clear whether this ritual takes place shortly after 
the first menstruation rites or considerably later. The delay of a year or more reported by Krige 
may possibly be a recent development, since two to three months was noted as a common 
interval in earlier times, according to Bryant (1949, 648). 

40 It seems surprising that no mention was made of the ingungu friction-drum, but when 
questioned subsequently, Princess Magogo agreed that it was indeed used. Many earlier 
reports have noted that this instrument was specifically connected with these ceremonies 
(ef., inter alia, Bryant, 1949, 649, 659-60; Kirby, 1934, 26-8 and plate Іх; Krige, 1968, 177). 
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а Тһе Princess does not mention the term omula in connexion with this second ceremony 
but her description of the proceedings broadly matches descriptions of the ukomula ceremony 
supplied by Bryant (1949, 648-50) and Krige (1968, 175-6). For some further discussion on 
this subject, see p. 396, $ C. 

42 Princess Magogo identified this item, like the previous опе, as ingcekeza kaShaka, ‘ Shaka's 
girls’ puberty song °. Concerning additional parts to this song, cf. notes to music example no. 5, 
in Appendix 1. 

аз Whether ‘ uphaphe’ (normally meaning ° feather °) here refers to the goat, or only to its 
gall-bladder is unelear. This nickname does not seem to have been noted by earlier writers, 
though two other names have been reported (cf. p. 396, $ D, below). According to Lugg (1970, 
Appendix, 5) ‘The gall is looked upon as being the very essence of the animal because it is 
contained in a sac that has apparently no inlet and no outlet’. 

44 The umakhweyana is a gourd-resonated musical bow with a single string, divided into two 
segments, which is struck with a grass stalk (cf. Rycroft, 1969, 3-5, and Kirby, 1934, 205-9). 
It is not, however, the oldest form of Zulu musical bow for self-accompanied singing, but was 
reputedly borrowed from the Thonga, of Mozambique, during the nineteenth century. The 
classic Zulu musical bow was the ugubhu, with an undivided string (cf. p. 383, n. 3). 

45 She would give the name of her chosen suitor. From the present account one might gain 
the impression that girls took the initiative. However, Bryant (1949, 564) states an opposite 
view: ‘Among the Zulus, the male was always the “ aggressive ” party, at once the ** hunter ” 
and the “fighter”; for it was the height of impropriety, indeed positively lewd, for a female 
to make overtures to a man. That was his sole privilege; and with no Leap Year’. Bryant 
goes on to discuss the importance of love potions and magic, in gaining female favour. Among 
the Bhaca and Khuze peoples of southern Natal, on the other hand, there does appear to be 
some evidence of female initiative according to Kohler (1933, 47). 

46 To goma is to ° accept a (male) lover’. The young man is said to олива, Le. ‘ woo” or 
“court” (lit.: ‘cause to фота?) and, when successful, to gonywa (the passive form), meaning 
“be accepted as lover’. Vilakazi (1862, 50) maintains that this has nothing to do with betrothal 
or marriage and is not binding, but it is not altogether clear whether this was always the case 
in former times, particularly where the expectations of the girl were concerned (cf. p. 396, $ E. 
below). 

* of. Krige, 1936, 104-5, and Vilakazi, 1962, 46-53. Krige reports that young girls were 
forbidden to speak to boys at all until given permission by their elder sisters. Vilakazi reports 
greater latitude in recent times. 

48 The noun ightkiza denotes ‘ an older girl who has already accepted a lover ". 

аз Jn this case ‘where’ implies ‘in what clan or family’ rather than ‘in what place" 
Exogamy is the rule, for Zulu marriages. Prohibitions regarding consanguinity are outlined by 
Bryant (1049, 584—5). 

50 It is reported that, after having attained puberty, Zulu girls generally do not attract 
serious male attention until a year or two later, when their breasts and hips have developed 
more fully (Vilakazi, 1902, 46). Regarding Zulu standards of feminine beauty, cf. Bryant 
(op. cit., 505-7). 

5! Bryant (op. cit., 535) refers to a small white string of beads (иси), sent by a girl to her 
lover, as being her ‘letter * (incwadi) of acceptance, ‘ her formal announcement that she had 
chosen (ukugoma) him...’. Regarding the significance attached to different bead colours, 
cf. Twala (1951). 

9? Krige (1936, 105) notes that even a little girl of 8 or 9 years may be commissioned to 
administer the thrashing, and that the thrashing ‘ is a very sure sign that he has been accepted °. 

эз Braatvedt (1927, 554) notes that ‘ this ceremony is called “ ukubonga ” (to return thanks) ? 
and that it always takes place in the afternoon. He reports that ‘ both the young man and the 
girl invite their friends and proceed to a pre-arranged spot in the veld where they meet. Only 
young people and the intimate friends of the young couple are invited. Sometimes the girls 
may bring a little beer with them. When the parties meet, the young men address the girls, 
and “ thank " them for having chosen one of them”. Bryant (1949, 541) refers to an ° icece or 
sweethearts’ party’. He does not discuss the proceedings but they may well have been similar. 

5! Literally: ‘you will recline while partaking of what ?’ The verb dla, basically meaning 
‘eat’, has a wide range of secondary uses, including ‘enjoy’, and ‘ have sexual intercourse '. 
The reference here, no doubt, is to the practice of u£usoma, discussed on p. 396, $ E. 
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55 Doke and Vilakazi (1948) give ‘ my sweetheart ' as a second meaning for umntanethu. 

56 The original meaning of isoka was ‘a youth who had undergone cireumeision ' and was 
thus allowed to commence courting. Since abolition of this rite, in (or before) Shaka's time, it 
has come to denote ‘a young man popular among girls’ (Doke and Vilakazi, 1948). Vilakazi 
(1962, 47) notes that ‘a young man must achieve the distinction of being an isoka, i.e. a Don 
Juan or a Casanova ’. 

57 It was explained that, similarly, a girl falls in love with someone whom she believes to be 
* different ’ in some way, irrespective of his real merit. 

58 Conversely, a girl can use the same phrase when spurning a suitor, implying that ' there 
are plenty more fish in the sea `. 

59 The implication here is: ‘as with a bird, so also with a girl! Our intentions are serious '. 

Though it does not occur in the standard Zulu orthography, the digraph ‘zh’ has been 
used here to denote phonetic 3, which occurs quite frequently in songs and battle-cries. 

99 Braatvedt (1927, 554) adds that: ' The girls return the compliment and ask that they 
(they use the plural) be treated properly, and that nothing be done to deceive them’. Vilakazi 
(1962, 47) stresses the point that young men take pains to cultivate elegant speech for courting 
purposes. 

81 AI] previous writers appear to have missed this part of the show. Braatvedt (1927, 554) 
states that ‘No dancing takes place, no special ceremonies are observed, The beer will be 
partaken of and the gathering breaks up '. On the subject of Zulu feminine behaviour in general, 
however, Krige (1968, 174) notes that ‘ a Zulu girl is proud to display her body as proof of her 
moral uprightness.... It is not uncommon, when a man meets a girl or groups of girls along 
the road and compliments them on their beauty, to say to them '' Ngembulele mntanethu— 
uncover for me, sweetie ", They will then remove any cloths covering the body except the string 
of beads with a small Нар over the pubes, so that he can admire their naked bodies.... Fora 
virgin to expose her body is not obscene behaviour as a European might be inclined to assume. 
It is enjoined in certain festive and ritual contexts, In contrast to this, the nakedness of a married 
woman brings ill luck and defilement ’. 

On the subject of inter-clan ‘love dances’, ef. Bryant (1904, 71, ‘igwija’: 275, ° adu’); 
id. (1949, 225; 566-7; 650); and Krige (1936, 123; 340). 

$* Panicle millet (or sorghum) is the main ingredient of Zulu beer. The implication is therefore 
‘look at my beer-pot ! ° Among the Zulu it appears that the stomach and the buttocks are the 
principal objects of male admiration rather than other parts of the anatomy. Of the term tsitsha 
* vessel’, Bryant (1904, 647) notes: ‘ also jocularly applied to the belly and, [in Natal] euphem. 
of the alvus genitalis of a female’. He cites as an example: ‘ yel isitsha sakhe sokudlela amabele 1 
Just look at his fine belly 1° 

$3 The word dayeni does not occur in any dictionary, but it is translated here as ‘ buttocks’ 
on the authority of Chief M. G. Buthelezi (Princess Magogo's son). 

64 Though no specific name for this indoor dancing was given here, it seems probable that 
the umchwayo or hut-dance is being described. Several earlier writers have noted that such 
‘dancing’ was performed while seated. Plant (1905, 35) reports that ‘ the performers sit on 
the ground, their bodies thrown into all sorts of postures, and arms being moved about in different 
ways, all being done with the object of seeing who can perspire most.... I have, on such 
occasions, seen the perspiration actually running in two streams from the doorway ?. 

9 The noun wmdonsiswana is not to be found in any dictionary but it is nevertheless in 
general use. It derives from the verb donsa ‘ pull’, with reciprocal, passive, and causative 
extensions added, giving the general meaning of 'something which is caused to be pulled 
reciprocally '. The figurative translation, ‘ tug-of-war rope ’ was suggested by Mr. A. B. Ngcobo, 
the implication being that a girl is courted by many suitors. The reference of the text as a 
whole, and what it was that ‘ served them right ' remains obseure, however, Possibly it applies 
to a girl who became pregnant. For a line similar to line 2, cf. Krige (1968, 194, song no. 13). 

86 The prefix e- implies that an unstated noun of class 9 is being qualified, possibly intombi 
“girl”. ‘ Another’ may thus refer to ° another girl’, in each case, but this is not definitely 
known. 

7 Princess Magogo did not explain the significance of this text. In a fuller version, obtained 
since this article went to press, she supplied an additional pair of lines, sung simultaneously by 
a second voice, entering during the last syllable of Nomthebe, each time: Angikuya l'eSwazini, 
ngesab' unomthebekazana ‘1 won't go to Swaziland, I'm afraid of the great big termite queen ’. 
Tn repetitions, different, place-names can be substituted for Swaziland, at will. 
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55 Princess Magogo is here drawing a distinction between her own ‘ true Zulu’ clan (together 
with others elosely associated), and Zulu-speaking people further south, in Natal. These people, 
whom she regards as ‘ amaLala ' or foreigners, are the descendants of numerous Nguni-speaking 
clans who were eonquered by Shaka, early in the nineteenth century, and incorporated in the 
Zulu nation. Although the Princesa claims, here, that the next song came from the Msinga area, 
she refuted it during an interview 10 years later and said it was in fact а Zulu item. 

69 The term inombolo (absent from dictionaries) is derived from the English word ° number ?. 
The song text refers to the pairing off of couples at a young people's party. 

70 [n this line, the vowel quality for u gives the impression of a high front rounded vowel 
resembling ‘ French u’ (ТРА y), which is a sound that does not occur at all in spoken Zulu. 
Princess Magogo noted that this line was usually rendered as an ostinato by a single singer. 

"This comprises a spirited performance of the antics of solo combat. Bryant (1949, 230) 
reports that, ‘ while the assembly, seated on the grass, awaits the commencement of the Zulu 
wedding dance, or at any other suitable intervals during the performance, suddenly one of the 
young braves, fully accoutred with stick, shield and feathers, will jump up, rush into the arena 
before the crowd, and there perform all the pantomime of actual Native warfare at its hottest... 
the crowd the while roaring ont his praises’. (Cf. also ibid., 548-9.) In former times ukugiya 
formed an important part of regimental training. Regarding its occurrence in various contexts, 
cf. Krige (1936, 97, 105, 110, 113-14, 143, 268, 272, 293). 

72 A valuable survey of Zulu marriage customs, citing all major sources from earlier literature, 
has been provided by Krige (1936, ch. vi). Cf. also Bryant (1949, eh. xiii), and Binns (1974, 
188 ff.). Regarding southern Natal peoples related to the Zulu, see Kohler (1933) and Reader 
(1966, ch. xiii). Princess Magogo has made no mention, here, of the bride's departure from her 
home. Bryant (op. eit., 544) refers to * a short farewell dance within the eattle-fold ', and an old 
parting song. These are quoted on p. 397, § F. 

73 Bryant (op. cit., 546) reports that, upon arrival: ‘The bridal party, having ceased ita 
solemn chant, now struck up n more practical and lively air, singing for a special hut for them- 
selves: 

Sigodola, ye! ye! mkhwenyana; Kumakhaza, ye! ye! mkhwenyana; mkadade; ugalis 
ukuganwa, we; sitsholo. (We are shivering with cold, hi! you bridegroom; it is cold, hi! you 
bridegroom; hi! you husband of our sister; you rejected-of-the-girls) *. 

74 The life of a young bride is an onerous one, since she is made to undertake a great deal of 
menial work. A song quoted by Braatvedt (op. cit., 664) contains several similar lines (cf. 
n. 78, below). Writing about wedding songs among the Thonga of Mozambique, Junod (1912-13, 
її, 198) quotes a text with similar import, though it was sung by the bride's companions: 
“Whither goest thou, mother ? Whither goest thou ? They will bring thee the basket full of 
maize and the fan, my mother! When thou hast finished crushing it, they will make thee crush 
it again, my mother! When thou hast plastered the floor, they will make thee plaster it again, 
my mother ! ° 

% The term onina (singular: unina) denotes, besides a person's uterine mother, also the 
mother's co-wives, her sisters, and her mother's daughters. There has been scarcely any mention, 
in earlier literature, of depressing or sarcastic ‘welcome’ songs such as these. Some earlier 
references to the bride's reception are diseussed on p. 397, $ G. 

78 Only the chorus of this item is sung melodically. The other lines are shouted out in question 
and answer form, 

7? This line also occurs in one of the sacred songs performed at the Swazi Inewala ceremony. 
The verb form sokisela, meaning ° assist in initiation ', derives from soka, ‘ circumcise ”. Cireum- 
cision was formerly a male initiation rite, as is still the case among the Xhosa, but was abolished 
among the Zulu in (or before) Shaka's time. 

*8 Several earlier writers have referred to this particular form of dance-song performance on 
the eve of the main day of the wedding. Krige (1936, 138-40) employs the term ghubushela, 
following Braatvedt (1927, 557, 564-5) who uses older spellings qubutshela, qubushela and 
qumushela interchangeably. These forms are rejected by Princess Magogo. She uses the stem 
gqumushela which is the standard form found in dictionaries and is used by Bryant (1949, 537, 
546). Bryant says nothing about rivalry and provocation, but Braatvedt (1927, 557) notes that : 
‘ The singing known as '' qubushela " is remarkable on account of its obscene and insulting 
references to the other party °. 
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From Princess Magogo's present account, it is the bridegroom's party who begin the 
performance. This confirms Braatvedt's findings which are quoted on pp. 397-8, § Н. 

7 Doke and Vilakazi (1948) define ingadla as a lively wedding dance resembling the young 
people's indlamu dance (as referred to earlier in this paper). 

#0 The ceremony consists principally of two consecutive programmes of dancing. As is the 
ease in all Zulu communal dancing, the performers sing their own dance-music. The first 
sequence of dances is rendered by the bride and her male and female attendants, who are known 
collectively as the wmthimba. Their performance on this occasion is termed wmgeageo or 
umehanguzo. Associated verbs gcagca or changuza denote the executing of these bridal dances, 
After an interval during which visitors may dance informally, the second sequence of formal 
wedding dances is performed, this time by the ikhetho, or bridegroom's party, who strive to 
present an even more impressive display. The verb khetha (also meaning ' choose’) denotes 
their dancing on this occasion. It appears to be customary that the bride should not speak to or 
go near to the bridegroom on this main day of the wedding. Braatvedt (op. cit., 559) remarks 
that many old Zulus whom he consulted were horrified at the mere question. Further details 
are provided on p. 398, $ I. 

*! Each clan has its own ihubo, a serious choral song alluding to important events in their 
history, which is sung on important ceremonial occasions. As noted by Bryant (1904, 268), 
‘It is performed with much gravity of manner, generally with uplifted shields and unaccom- 
panied by dance, and it is said frequently to bring tears to the eyes". Besides designating a clan 
anthem, more strictly defined as ihubo lesizwe, the term ihubo also covers two other categories 
of song: ihubo lempi (war song), and ihubo lamabutho (regimental song or chant). 

9? This {Лао is attributed to an early nineteenth-century chief of the Buthelezi clan, named 
Ngqengelele (b. 1790). The first two lines of the text refer to the plight of the Buthelezi in 1817 
when they were attacked by Shaka's Zulu troops and lost their ancestral home. This had been 
at eMcakweni, near Babanango, However, the reference in the fourth line to ‘ sitting near the 
doorway ' denotes their gaining a position of honour among the Zulu, who ' adopted’ them, 
as is stated in the final two lines. The above information was supplied by Chief M. G. Buthelezi. 
À published recording of this ihubo has been issued on ILAM TR 9 (B3). 

#3 This account concerning the obligation of young wives from other clans to absent them. 
selves during the singing of the hubo of the bride's clan is of particular interest since it does 
not appear to have been noted previously in the literature. It certainly emphasizes the sacred 
character attributed to the ihubo of a clan and the extreme seriousness with which it is regarded 
among the Zulu. 

# Doke and Vilakazi (1948) define inkondlo as a * dignified dance used on important occasions ". 
Samuelson (1929, 364) reports that ‘ The bridal party dances first, beginning with the inkondlo, 
the opening dance at all weddings, consisting of backward and forward movements of a quick 
and spirited nature, unaccompanied by any clapping of hands’. Plant (1905, 39) notes that the 
dance ‘ may proceed for perhaps an hour and that girls of different ages are formed up into 
different sections, while the men also keep to a section of their own ". Further notes are furnished 
on p. 399, $ J. 

% The term izinkehli, translated here as ‘ bridesmaids ', denotes girls who have adopted the 
top-knot hair-style, signifying their engagement and intention of marriage, 

** Plant. (op. cit., 38) reports that, initially, the bride remains in the centre of the party, 
hidden from view. Chief M. G. Buthelezi confirms this, and the same procedure waa also followed 
at a wedding I witnessed at Taylors (near Elandskop, Natal) in 1964, 

Ав noted by Bryant (op. cit., 549) the bride carries a dancing-shield in her left hand, and in 
her right, held upright, a shaftless spear-blade (isingindi). Nowadays a knife may be substituted, 
Braatvedt (loc. cit.) mentions a knife or short assegai, * which she points at her husband-to-be 
in dancing ' and which signifies that she is a virgin. He adds that: ‘A widow never carries 
a knife at her second wedding”. Bryant (loc. cit.) notes that matrons of the family also сату 
shaftless spear-blades, with maize-cobs on their points, to prevent accident. (Among the Swazi, 
I have observed oranges used for this purpose, impaled on the tips of long eane-knives.) 

5? See p. 388, n. 71. 

88 The additional songs and dances were not specifically named or described in this account. 
Bryant (1949, 227) cites several dances commonly performed after the inkondlo but it is not 
clear whether these apply to the bride's party or the groom's party, or to both. Krige (1936, 
143-8) states that three dances are usually performed by the bride's party, and then, finally, 
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they sing the lullaby (isihlabelelo) composed for the bride by her mother when she was a baby. 
After this there is an interval during which the groom and his party go off to dress, and out- 
siders may perform dances. The latter is known as wkushanela (literally * sweeping `). 

5° Krige (1936, 145) states that: ' The dancing of the ikhetho[groom’s party] is opened by the 
bridegroom, who giya's, while the others follow suit, Then they sina [dance colleotively]. The 
starting song of the ikhetho is called wmholoba [this is denied by Princess Magogo], but they do 
a number of dances, trying very hard to outdo those of the bride's party. Women do not. join 
in the dancing of the ikhetho, but deprecate the girl and praise the bridegroom while the ikhetho 
is performing’. Bryant (1949, 550) describes the programme by the bridegroom's party as the 
piece de résistance, being ‘ a dance mainly of the men, though the home-girls too would be there, 
but in the rear, mainly to give aid with their elapping. In most of the dances, the men spread 
themselves out in one long line faeing to the front; or, if held in the cattle-fold, in one great 
circle. The dancing of the ikhetho was always better disciplined and more stately than was that 
of the umthimba, and, with the thunderous stamping and deep bass roar of the many men (often 
50 or 80 in number), was much more impressive `. 

9? Princess Magogo did not expressly state the name for this category of song. However, 
during a subsequent interview she intimated that it is an ésigubulo (cf. p. 399, § К). 

°1 The reference here is to the chief. The source of this song was not stated, but similar song- 
texts, in which hatred, rejection, or persecution of the chief (or king) and his people is asserted, 
were common in the repertoire for the annual first-fruits ceremony in former times, an early 
example being the Ingoma kaSenzangakhona quoted by Colenso (1859, p. clx), and comparable 
songs are still in use today among the Swazi at their annual Inewala ceremony. 

3 Like the previous example, this appears to be an old song, and again the text refers to 
rejection. Neither of these examples of items by the groom's party appears to bear out Bryant's 
claim that: ‘ Although it was customary for the bride's party to repeat old and well-known 
songs, the groom generally preferred, for his own party, to introduce something entirely new to 
mark the occasion ' (Bryant, 1949, 228). 

93 Shenge was an early ancestor of the Buthelezi chiefs. His date of birth is estimated as 
about 1640 (Bryant, 1929, 135). 

H Bryant (1949, 227) states that: ‘The wmphendw (or isiwiliwili) was a kind of interval 
dance to enliven and break monotony . . . a rather pretty and captivating performance in which 
the dancers, two abreast, arranged themselves into two columns (or only one) which moved 
dancing about the field to the tune of a spirited song, intercircling the one with the other or 
sometimes approaching each other head-on, as though about to clash, when the excitement and 
amusement would become quite thrilling; but only at the last moment turning each gracefully 
about and retracing its steps, or peacefully passing the other by, each continuing in opposite 
directions '. 

*5 Bryant (op. cit.) states that: * Upon reforming into line [after the umphendu] an isisuso 
or isigekle might be struck up, another lively performance accompanied by continuous rhythmic 
and inspirited clapping by the girls '. 

99 As may be noted from the musical transcription of this item, gliding pitch is employed 
rather than fixed notes. To Western ears the term * choral recitation ’ might be more appropriate 
than ‘ song’, since there is no unison of pitch but only a parallel rise and fall. There are several 
items of this type, in the Buthelezi repertoire for isigekle dancing, but there are also others 
which employ musical pitches in the normal manner (cf. Rycroft, 1959[a], 26). 

°" The singing of their ihubo, by the groom’s party, as a conclusion to their dancing, and the 
attempted escape by the bride, are not mentioned by earlier writers. Bryant (1949, 228) records 
that: ‘ The dance closed (in the better-class kraals) with the ingoma (or national clan-dance) 
a stately affair resembling the tsigubulo °. 

95 This point has not been noted by earlier writers. 

% Among earlier writers this song is mentioned only by Bryant (1949, 551) who quotes a very 
similar version. However, Plant (1905, 40) states that: ‘The girls of the mtimba party remain 
over night, and loudly declare they are dying for want of meat, renewing the complaint in the 
morning, until at length a beast (and it must be a fat one) is given them’. 

The custom of expressing such demands in song has been noted also among the Thonga. 
Junod (1912-13, п, 200) cites the following song sung by the bride's companions: ‘ We will 
have nothing to do with that which cries kwee. (The ery of the fowl when being killed.) We 
want the animal which is led with a string (a goat)’. 
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100 The word ineoso (or incosa) is an wkuhlonipha or substitute term for inyama ‘ meat’, 
used on account of the resemblance between inyama and Mnyamana, the name of an earlier 
chief of the Buthelezi (cf. also song text no. 29). In Bryant’s version of this song (loc. cit.), 
presumably obtained from a non-Buthelezi source, the word inyama is directly used. 

101 Braatvedt (1927, 560) describes certain details concerning the killing of this animal but 
cites only one line from the song (also quoted by Krige, 1936, 148). Krige (op. cit.) and also 
Bryant (1949, 551) give the name for this animal as wmgholiso. Fuze (1922, 48-9) gives it as 
umbhubuzo (which usually means ‘ something stolen °). 

102 Let it lie down ' here implies ‘ let it be killed '. The version quoted by Bryant (1949, 551) 
is as follows: ‘Some sang: Asidle amavolovolo (Let us eat the fat meat); others: Asidle okwehla 
ngegalo (Let us eat that which falls by the skilful hand). Then the first choir continued: Ayiwe 
klasha ! (May it fall klasha /—i.e. with the soft slushy sound of fat); to which the second choir 
replied: Ayilale ngophondo (May it fall and lie on its horn, i.e. drop with one effective stab) ’. 

193 These details concerning the tail do not seem to have been recorded elsewhere. Krige 
(loc. cit.) notes that: ' when the man draws his assegai, the girls immediately snatoh it away 
from him and keep it till the beast dies. If it does not die, the bridegroom's people will have to 
pay a penalty of about ten shillings before they will be allowed again to stab the beast’. Bryant 
(loc. cit.) says ‘ a fine of beads or a goat ’. 

104 Tt is confirmed in several earlier accounts that it is in the interest of the groom's party 
that the animal should die as soon as possible so that they are not obliged to pay a forfeit. 
(Cf. Krige, loc. cit.; Bryant, op. cit., 052-3; Reader, 1966, 205.) i 

105 The girls of the bride's party wish the animal to stay alive longer, so that the groom's 
party will have to pay them a penalty. For several alternative versions of this song-text, sce 

. 399, $ L. 
й 106 Тһе details given in this paragraph do not appear to have been recorded elsewhere, Plant 
and Braatvedt describe certain rituals regarding the gall-bladder (summarized by Krige, op. cit., 
148-50) which are not mentioned in Princess Magogo's account. Also cf. Bryant (1949, 553-4). 
Fuze (1922, 49) describes, at this point of the proceedings, an inspection by women of the 
household to check the virginity of the bride. He quotes a song sung by the bride, inviting such 
an inspection: Ngtyanimema, bafazi bakowami! Hoya! Ewuyeye! Hoya! ‘1 invite you, 


107 The girls of the bride's party who have served as her attendants still remain with her, 
however, Fuze (loc. cit.) states that consummation should take place that night but the bride is 
supposed to resist strongly and if she is successful, it might not take place until later. When she 
has suceumbed, however, everyone will hear her crying, and singing the following song: Адема 
nobulemb’ o! Awuboni yini ukuthi ngehla nobulembu ? O mayi-hoya! ° Y have gone down with 
the spider's web, oh! Do you not see that I have gone down with the spider's web? O mayi- 
hoya !*. The noun ubulembu, ‘spider's web’, may also refer to any fluffy or slimy substance, 
and might possibly here denote semen, though Fuze's account (which is in Zulu) offers no 
explanation of the text. He adds that, thereafter, the singing is taken up by all the bride's 
attendants who have not yet gone home. 

195 Ema Laleni is the locative form of ama Lala, the so-called * Lala-Nguni ' clans referred to 
by Bryant (1929, 232-4), comprising some (but not all) of the Zulu-speaking peoples of southern 
Natal, who were incorporated into the Zulu nation by Shaka. The term ата Гаа is used 
disparagingly by members of the Zulu clan proper in kwaZulu (north of the Tugela river) to 
refer to those who are not of true Zulu ancestry. In this song the bride is lamenting her estrange- 
ment from her home. ‘ Among the amaLala ' is used figuratively rather than literally, here. 

109 * Fathers ° refers to other male relatives besides the bride's actual father. For a comparable 
Swazi song, cf. Rycroft (1968, 11). 

110 All songs of the isimekezo category express lamentation by the bride over estrangement 
from her family. Bryant (1949, 554-5) provides further examples, which he refers to as ‘ isimekezo 
hymns ' (cf. p. 399, $ M, below). Songs expressing similar sentiments have been noted elsewhere 
in Africa. From among the Ganda, the following song of farewell by a bride has been cited by 
Sempebwa (1948, 18): ‘Oh, I am gone; Call my father that I may say farewell to him; Oh, 
lam gone. Father has already sold me; Mother has received a high price for me; Oh, Т am 
gone ?. 

"oam Princess Magogo does not mention the custom, noted by several observers (and summarized 
by Krige, op. cit., 151), whereby the bride and her retinue, at this point, first go secretly to the 
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eattle byre and attempt to drive away the cattle. If unsuccessful, the bride will start crying i 
usezidlile ezikababa ‘he has eaten those [cattle] of our father’, implying that she has lost her 
virginity. A girl's virginity is often referred to metaphorically as * her father's cattle ’, since it 
is exchangeable for the ilobolo or marriage cattle payable to her father when she marries. 

пг From Krige’s account (op. cit., 152) the bride holds an assegai, not a reed, and this ів 
now pointed downwards to signify that she is no longer a virgin. Braatvedt (op. cit., 562) notes 
that she must break the shaft, to indicate this. Regarding further ritual in the ukuhlambisa 
ceremony, cf. Krige (op. cit., 153-4). Princess Magogo did not mention the anointing of the 
bride and did not provide examples of songs, but in a Swazi royal wedding I witnessed in 1964 
the anointing took place in the cattle byre, all men being excluded, and isimekezo songs were 
sung. 

113 According to Krige (op. cit., 154) this takes place on the fourth day after the wedding 
dances. Writing of contemporary praetice among the Makhanya of southern Natal, Reader 
(1966, 208) reports that: ‘Towards noon, when their belongings are packed for the return 
journey, the makoti’s [bride's] girls come together and sing, “ sifuna umeke, mkhwenyana " 
(we want the wmeke goat, brother-in-law). The husband nowadays provides about fifteen shillings 
instead of the traditional goat: the price he pays for the defloration of their ‘‘ sister " which is 
to occur that evening '. From the consensus of reports about Zulu practice, however, defloration 
takes place on the previous night, before the departure of the bride's attendants (see nn. 111, 112, 
above) Krige (op. cit., 151) states, concerning the wmeke goat, that the girls ‘ will not partake 
of it till they know that intercourse has taken place. The word umeke comes from mekezisa 
(to deflower)’. 

114 The word ingina refers to an organized hunting party. In earlier times, when game was 
plentiful, a district headman would often arrange a publie hunt, as a sport rather than for 
subsistence. Concerning traditional procedure, cf. Krige (op. cit., 203-7); Bryant (1949, 682-9) ; 
and Reader (op. cit., 290-3). 

115 The singing of ikubo anthems in connexion with hunting has not been reported by any 
previous writers. Princess Magogo may be stating that clan, regimental, or war anthems are 
sung, at some point in the proceedings, though she does not return to this matter; or she may 
possibly be using the term ibo more loosely here, to include hunting dance-songs (isigubho). 

ae This high-pitched trilling sound, known as ukukikiza (or ukulilizelu), ів frequently 
performed intermittently by women during dancing, as an expression of excitement, Cf. Bryant 
(1949, 545-6). 

117 Krige (op. cit., 341-2) states that: ‘ Prior to setting out, the men would enter the cattle- 
kraal of the master of the hunt, where they danced round, boasting their prowess and stabbing 
imaginary buck’. Further preparations are described by Bryant (1949, 682-4). 

115 Bryant (loc. cit.) claims that ukugubha dancing took place before the hunt, as well as 
afterwards (of. p. 400, $ N, below), while according to Angas (1849, caption to plate xiv): ‘ The 
hunters all met about every hour to perform the hunting dance, forming a double row, the 
leader of the dance facing them and beating time °. 

19 Bryant (op. cit., 684) notes that each separate hunting party had one or more of these 
hunting dance-songs (isigubho or isaqu). Princess Magogo uses the term isigubho only, and 
maintains that the isaqu is not a hunting song, but a rallying song, also called isiqubulo (cf. song 
example no. 21). Nevertheless, the isaqu has been mentioned in connexion with hunting by 
several earlier writers: Dóhne (1857) defines isaqu as ‘a parting song after a great hunting is 
concluded ' and Doke and Vilakazi (1948) define it as ' hunting song’. A possible explanation 
may be that an isaqu was sometimes sung on such occasions but that it was not specifically a 
hunting song, just as hubo anthems were certainly not just wedding songs. 

120 Princess Magogo was unable to explain the relevance of this text to hunting but she gave 
an explanation of the term umfece, which is quoted on p. 400, $ О, ` 

121 The word kugeqwa is rendered more like kugego in the song. 

122 Chief Gatsha Buthelezi offered the explanation that this referred to the familiar argument 
over * who actually killed the animal '. (Personal interview, 1964.) Bryant (1949, 684-5) reports 
on rules relating to rival claimants. 

128 Mnyamana, who was virtually ‘prime minister’ of the Zulu during Mpande's and 
Cetshwayo's reigns (cf. also song text no. 24). 

484 Literally: ‘It has become white ’. 

US Regarding the burial of chiefs, ef. Krige (op. cit., 171-5), and Bryant (1949, ch. xviii). 
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135 Ndondakusuka was the place where the decisive battle took place, in 1856, between 
Cetshwayo and his brother Mbuyazi, who were rivals for the position of Mpande's successor . 
Mbuyazi was killed in the battle. For further comment on this song, cf. pp. 400-1, § P. 

1° Regarding individual performance, cf. Rycroft (1969 and 1975). 

335 For additional information concerning individual items, earlier notes, supplied in con- 
nexion with each song-text, in the main body of this paper, should be consulted in addition to 
the notes relating to each musical transeription. 

12% From previous detailed study of Nguni choral music (including that of the Zulu) it became 
clear that in most cases there are at least two voice-parts, entering non-simultaneously, but over- 
lapping each other (see p. 383, n. 4, above). An important feature of such music is that the two 
basic parts, that of the leader and the main chorus, are both considered to be essential. So 
deeply is this concept felt, that an isolated singer, when demonstrating a multi-part song, usually 
will not just sing one part, or first complete the one part and then the other, but will attempt to 
present the essentials of both parts, through jumping from one to the other whenever a new 
phrase-entry should occur, With the resultant sequence of incomplete phrases it is impossible, 
in most cases, to gain an adequate impression of a Zulu choral song through studying a solo 
rendering of this kind. (For fuller details of Zulu polyphonic technique, ef. Ryeroft, 1967.) 

Since the present article went to press, the author was able to pay another brief visit to 
Princess Magogo, with the intention of obtaining fuller versions of certain songs. Because much 
of the material is known only to the Princess, it was necessary to employ two tape recorders 
and make multiple recordings in which she supplied all the voice parts herself. It is hoped to 
publish transcriptions of these versions at a later date. Nevertheless, à great deal more material 
still awaits similar detailed study. 

130 [n all Nguni languages, voiced consonants other than sonoranta and implosive 6 have a 
pitch-lowering effect and this also occurs automatically in song. Cf. Rycroft, 1959[b], 726-9; 
and also id., 1960, 60—77; 1963, 43-68. 

11 The original pitch, in the recording, was approximately a major sixth lower than the 
values shown in this transcription. 

The number of syllables per bar-measure varies between four and seven, and the sequence 
of long and short syllables in each bar-measure does not follow a constant isorhythmic pattern 
such as long-short-short for four syllables (i.e. 4 + 2 + 2 quaver-length pulse-durations). The 
sequence З + 1 +2 +2 is common for four syllables. For five syllables, variants include 
1--2--2.-2--1,andl-J4-24-1 + 2 (HF 1 silent) + 1; and for six syllables 3 + 1 + 1 +1] 
Ticbiold41-4142--2--Lorl-d1-41--142(-1 silent) + 1. Variability of 
this kind might lead one to suspect that syllable lengths were linguistically determined, by the 
text, But this is not the case. The lengthening of syllables often disregards speech conventions, 
The normal rule is that extra length is imposed on the penultimate syllable, This is Houted 
frequently here. The penultimate syllable is often rendered short, and the final or some other 
syllable may be lengthened to double or triple duration. For example, the words ngomlom' and 
omntwan’, in line 2, would normally be spoken as ngomlormo and omntwana, with extra length 
on the penultimate syllables. In line 3, ngeguma (rendered as ngergumu:) would normally be 
agegu:ma, Similar distortions recur throughout the song. For fuller discussion of metrical 
irregularity in Nguni songs, ef. Rycroft, 1970, 306-9; ibid., 1971, 237-41. (Also id., 1959[b], 
127; id, 1962, 82-4.) 

3? Original pitch was a major third lower. Regarding a fuller version of this song, cf, 
p. 401, $ Q. 

133 Original pitch was a perfect fourth lower. 

13 Original pitch was a minor third lower. The tilde above two notes near the end signifies 
fluctuating pitch. A fuller version, obtained from the Princess after this article had gone to press, 
contains no additional lines but the existing phrases are taken by several voices and they overlap 
to some extent. Regular hand-clapping oceurs on the first and fourth beats of each bar measure. 

19 Original pitch was a major third lower. This score represents a subsequent, multiple 
recording, made on 19 December 1974, in which all the parts were performed by Princess Magogo 
herself. In the earlier, 1964 recording, she sang only the first line, and pitch was a major sixth 
lower than the present score. 

199 Original pitch was a perfect fourth lower. Although rendered without accompaniment 
on this occasion, the song was given as an example of an item which would normally be self- 
accompanied, on the wmakhwegana musical bow (cf. p. 380, n. 44). 
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13? Original pitch was approximately the same as has been represented in the transcription. 
The time signature is unusual but appears to be correct, after checking the item repeatedly with 
Prineess Magogo during a later visit. This dance-song demonstrates the important non- 
simultaneous-entry principle for leader and chorus parts which is extremely common in such 
music. Instead of an antiphonal alternation between the parts, the leader re-enters shortly after 
commencement of the chorus so that the parts overlap and there is resultant polyphony. (For 
a more detailed analysis, see Rycroft, 1967.) 

198 Princess Magogo sang with a ° thin ' voice quality like that of a girl, and employed a higher 
vocal range than she habitually does. The word transcribed here as wyaulal? would normally be 
written as uyolala, but the diphthong au, which is a dialectal variant, was used. 

133 An elderly headman from the Buthelezi clan sang the chorus part. 

140 Pitch was а major third lower. 

H1 Original pitch was about one semitone higher. 

142 Princess Magogo sang with a * thin ' voice quality like that of a girl, and employed a higher 
voeal range than she habitually does (cf. item no. 7). In the recording, the Princess repeated 
the seventh bar, the second time humming the chorus, from there up to bar 11, where she resumed. ° 
the leading part. In bars 11 and 12 the text seems obscure and may possibly have been mis- 
construed here, though this seems to be the closest aural approximation. 

133 Chief Gatsha Buthelezi took up the chorus from bar 13 onwards. Words were indistinct 
and the text shown here may possibly be inaccurate. 

141 For continuation, return can be made either to bar 9 or to bar 15. 

145 Pitch was a whole-tone lower than shown here. The chorus part was sung by Chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi. In a second recording, on a different occasion, in which the pitch was a major third 
lower than in the transcription, Princess Magogo sang alone, rendering the leader and chorus 
phrases successively, beginning with the chorus. Her version of the chorus on that occasion is 
Shown at the bottom of the present transeription, labelled * variant chorus '. 

146 This version, shown for comparison, is taken from a different performance. The FX in 
the second-last bar was consistently maintained in each repetition despite the occurrence of 
F natural in bars 2 and 3. 

H7 Original pitch was one semitone higher (but note the use of the tenor clef, here). This 
score represents a fuller version, performed by Princess Magogo on 19 December 1974. 

H8 Original pitch was one semitone lower. On a later occasion, Princess Magogo claimed 
that this item was of local origin, not from Msinga. 

449 Pitch was a major sixth lower, Princess Magogo stated that the phrase consisting of ghu ! 
was usually rendered as an ostinato by someone other than the leader. From this recorded solo 
version, it was not possible to ascertain the way in which the two parts should fit together. 
The digraph qh in Zulu represents an aspirated palato-alveolar click consonant. The vowel in 
the word ghu was rendered, on this occasion, as a high front vowel with lip-rounding (resembling 
‘French u’). This vowel quality does not normally occur in spoken Zulu. After this article 
had already gone to press, it was ascertained from Princess Magogo that this item came from the 
Zulu elan, not the Buthelezi as stated in the title. 

159 Pitch was a whole-tone lower. This transcription does not show the complete song, since 
only representative phrases were sung on this occasion. 

151 Pitch was a whole-tone higher. The transcription shows only representative phrases, as 
performed on this occasion, In a different recording, G# was employed in place of G. 

15? Pitch was a major sixth lower. In this item it is only the chorus that is rendered melodically, 
as transcribed here. The other lines are shouted out, in question-and-answer form (see p. 359). 

153 Pitch was a whole-tone higher. The metrical scheme of this item could not be ascertained 
from the single performance on the recording. 

151 Pitch was a perfect fourth lower, Cf. item no. 7. 

355 Ав an illustration during her discourse, Princess Magogo sang only a few extracts from 
the leading part of this ihubo, sung about a fourth lower than shown here. The transcription 
presented here represents a fuller version, recorded on a different occasion. The chorus part was 
sung by Chief Gatsha Buthelezi. 

155 Pitch was about a perfect fourth lower. The performance was incomplete on this occasion, 
but recapitulation to bar 10 would probably occur in normal circumstances. 

35: Words of the chorus part, sung by Chief Gatsha Buthelezi, were too indistinct in the 
recording for aceurate transcription of the second and third phrases. 
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158 Extracts from leader and ehorus parts of this song were sung, about a perfect fourth 
lower. 'The present transcription represents a fuller version from a subsequent recording, in 
which Chief Gatsha Buthelezi supplied the chorus part. 

159 Pitch was about a perfect fifth lower. It was not possible to distinguish leader from 
chorus parts in this performance, or to be sure of the metrical organization. 

180 A generalized performance by mixed voices is represented here. There is no unison of 
pitch but only a parallel rise and fall, somewhat like * choral recitation * in English. In some 
performances of this item the final phrase is used as an initial ‘ call’ before commencement. 
As discussed in some detail previously (in Rycroft, 1971, 237-8) there is considerable distortion 
of length and stress in this item (as also in many other Zulu dance-songs). The duration given 
to the longer and shorter syllables in spoken Zulu is often directly reversed, and stressed syllables 
are placed on off-beata. See also p. 390, n. 96, above. 

161 Pitch was a major third lower. From the brief solo version on the recording it was difficult 
to get a true idea of this song, or to distinguish leader and chorus parts. Barring, in this trans- 
, eription, is based on the hand-clapping, which usually falls on the down-beat, in Zulu songs. 

; 482 Pitch was a major third lower. On the recording, the musical phrases were separated by 
explanations. 

163 Pitch was a major sixth lower. The musical phrases were interspersed with explanatory 
comments, on the recording. i 

184 Pitch was a major third lower. From the short extracts on the recording it was not 
possible to establish which phrases represented the leader's part, as distinct from the chorus. 

185 From the brief extracts provided, it was not possible to distinguish leader and chorus 
parts. 

368 Both leader and chorus parts are probably represented in this extract but it is impossible 
to distinguish them clearly. 

167 From the solo version provided, it has not been possible to reconstruct a full form of 
the song. Extraets from both leader and. chorus parts appear to have been represented. Since 
this article went to press, a multi-part recording of this song was made during a brief visit to 
Princess Magogo in December 1974, and it is intended that a fuller musical transcription should 
be published at some future date. For another version of the song text, cf. pp. 400-1, § P. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


À (from p. 382, n. 2) 

The following published recordings contain musieal performances by Princess Magogo. 

Zulu music (12-inch LP discs, recorded by Hugh Tracey): AMA TR-9, and AMA TR-10, 
International Library of African Musie, P.O. Box 138, Roodepoort, Transvaal, South Africa, 
1955. 

Zulu, Swazi and Xhosa instrumental and vocal music (12-inch LP dise, recorded by D. К. 
Rycroft, with monograph): published by Musée Royal de l'Afrique Centrale, Tervuren, in colla- 
boration with Belgian Radio and Television, Brussels, 1970. 

The Zulw songs of Princess Constance Magogo kaDinuzulu (12-inch LP dise, recorded by 
Hugh Tracey): Gallo, SGALP 1678 Stereo, Johannesburg, 1973. 

In addition, the Archives of the South African Broadcasting Corporation have a collection 
of her songs. Thirty items are listed under her married name (Buthelezi) in their publication, 
The Bantu composers of southern Africa (compiled by Yvonne Huskisson, Johannesburg, 1969). 
Over 100 items, recorded on tape, are in the possession of the present author, and Professor 
A. T. Cope, of the University of Natal, Durban, has a further collection of tape recordings. 


B (from p. 383, n. 10) 
The following Ngoni children’s song is cited by Read (1937, 4-5). 


U Kholwane, Kholwane ka Makhwaphuna Kholwane, Kholwane, son of Makhwaphuna 
Uthweleni na ? What are you carrying ? 
Ngithwele kudla komntwana .. . 1 am carrying the food of the baby... 


Amasi omtakababa. The curds belonging to the child of my father. 
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Though the collector has not translated the name Kholwane, in Zulu it is a personified form of 
umkholwane, the red-billed hornbill, Lophoceros melanoleucus. The stem -kholwane gives the 
appearance of being derived originally from -kholo (yellow-billed kite, of the Zulu song) through 
addition of the diminutive suffix, Both songs commence with the name of the bird, which is 
repeated more than once, and cite its mythioal ancestry. Next, the bird is questioned about 
What it is carrying, and the reply is: curds of a child. No clue to the symbolism or other con- 
notation of this reference has yet emerged. However, the connexion of amasi with a bird ia 
reminiscent of the common Nguni folk-tale concerning a bird that defecated amasi (Xhosa 
version: Scheub, 1970, 129) but I have been unable to confirm that there is any connexion 
between the song and that tale. 


€ (from p. 386, n. 41) 

Regarding the ukomula ceremony for Zulu girls, the verb omula appears to derive from the 
addition of the ‘ reversive ' extension -ul- to the verbal radical om, * become dry, or thirsty ', thus 
giving the basic meaning * become undry, or unthirsty °. This etymology has not been stated in 
any dictionary but it accords exactly with one important, or perhaps originally the principal, 
function of the ukomula ceremony, as first noted by Callaway (1868, 192), namely that of giving 
official sanction for the girl to partake of amasi (or curds) once more, after her enforced abstention 
during menstruation. (For a summary regarding amasi abstentions, cf. Krige, 1936, 383.) 


D (from p. 386, n. 43) 

Concerning the sacrificial goat referred to by Princess Magogo as uphaphe, Fuze (1822, 43) 
and Bryant (1949, 648) give the name for this animal as umhlonyane ‘ wormwood ' and Bryant 
gives ‘ eyokubelethisa ithunga (the one for helping to carry the milk-pail)’ as an alternative, 
Bryant does not mention the use of the gall and gall-bladder but states that the meat is eaten 
only by the younger wives, not by the girl, her age-mates, or her mother. Krige (1936, 102) 
states that ' when the beer is being strained, the father enters the umgongo hut in the presence 
of the girl and says, “ My child, you will come forth tomorrow. I shall give you the goat to 
enable you to eat sour milk (imbuzi yokudla amasi) and your puberty ox (inkomo yodwa) " ", 
According to Callaway (op. cit., 192) the саш of the omula beast or goat is placed over the 
shoulders and breasts of the girl, her head is shaved, and her whole body bathed. Then she 
dances and can thereafter eat amasi. Cf. also Krige (1968, 176). Similar milk taboos, and use 
of the gall-bladder for personal adornment, are reported among the Thonga by Junod (1912-13, 
П, 49). 


E (from p. 386, n. 46) 

On the matter of ukugoma * accepting a lover”, most earlier writers have claimed that it 
signified a formal or informal betrothal. Krige (1936, 123-4) regards it as the first step towards 
matrimony, ' for no girl may goma more than once, and so in accepting a lover she shows that 
she intends marrying him”. However, subsequent mention of ' arranged marriages’ (loc. cit.) 
suggests that such ‘ betrothals ' were not always binding. In his description of contemporary 
practice among the Makhanya of southern Natal, Reader (1966, 178) states that the girl * retains 
freedom of action to choose other lovers without further {ота once she has tired of her original 
sweetheart. As it is unusual for a girl to marry her first lover, qoma cannot be equated with 
Western betrothal. It is rather a unique institution, initiating love-relations, inducing social 
maturity, and preparing young people for marriage'. Vilakazi (1962, 50-1) emphasizes the 
social and psychological importance of ukugoma: ‘ Socially, the girl who accepts a young man 
as а lover, even for a short time, boosts his ego, gives him status. ... For the woman, to qoma 
is important as it marks her as a grown-up, nubile girl who is mentioned when “ people of the | 
home ” are discussed. Before that she was merely a child’. 

After an ukugoma relationship had been established, it was the accepted custom in Zulu 
society that intercrural intercourse would take place. This was known as ukusoma or ukuhlobonga, 
Krige (1968, 174) presents the details as follows: ‘ The Zula managed to combine delayed 
marriage with a strong emphasis on virginity before marriage by the institution of akusoma— 
external intercourse with a single lover (as far as the girl was concerned) under the strict control 
and supervision of the group of girls just older. ... Ukusoma calls for considerable self-control 
and muscular effort on the part of the girl. She has to lie on her left side, legs. erossed and 
pressed together so tightly that the penis gets no further than the clitoris ’. 


M 
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F (from p. 388, n. 72) 

Concerning the departure of a bride from her family home, the following details are reported 
by Bryant (op. cit., 644): ' The afternoon was spent in feasting, followed by a short farewell 
dance within the cattle-fold, which, you must know, was the family's sacred spot, the ancestral 
temple, in every Zulu kraal.... There the bridesmaids struek up the old song, &o sad to those 
it touched: Ngenda, ngamshiy’ ubaba, ngamshiy' ubabo! (I went off to marry, and left my 
father, yes left my father); Chorus: Utheth’ amanga-ke! (Thou sayest what is not so)’. He 
records that the bride's party set off at dusk. ‘As they drew near to the bridegroom's kraal, 
they formed themselves into a compact group, with the men in front and the girls behind, and 
Nomona [the bride], not to be seen, hidden away in between them. Then slowly they approached, 
solemnly chanting, as they went, with up-lifted shields, the national anthem (ikubo) of their 
clan.’ 

Braatvedt (1927, 557) claims that: ‘ The bride sings alone the song of her sib, called ihubo ”. 
This seems unlikely. An ihubo is always essentially a choral song and cannot be properly rendered 

as a Bolo, 


G (from p. 388, n. 75) 

Describing the reception given to a bride by her future mothers-in-law, Braatvedt (1927, 557) 
notes that: ‘The wives of the bridegroom's father then start shouting and singing “ imiku- 
lungwane ", praising the bridegroom as he is now getting a wife. The “imikulungwane " is a 
series of high falsetto cackles, “ Ki, Ki, Ki, Ki", interspersed with praise of the husband’. 
Bryant (1949, 545) reports that: ' From their huts the matrons of the family emerged and, 
holding small sticks upright in their hands, joyously strutted about the open spaces, erying 
shrilly as they went, Li! li! li! li! kuhle kwethu; kubi kwabo kantombi (Li li lili! better is it with 
us; worse is it in the home of the bride) —intending thereby, no doubt, to cheer the bride...’ 


Н (from pp. 388-9, n. 78) 

In connexion with the practice of singing insulting songs before a marriage, the following 
account has been provided hy Braatvedt (1927, 557): ‘ As soon as the bride's party has entered 
the huts, the bridegroom's party starts to °“ qubushela ".... The bridegroom's party will 
invariably attack the bride's chastity. Such a custom is most remarkable, because the bride is 
most particular about her good character and reputation, but during the ‘‘ qubushela " it is 
permissible—and seems almost compulsory—to attack her character. No resentment is shown. 
After a while the bride's party (except the bride and a few young girls who remain with her in 
the hut) go out and start to “° qubushela ". The whole night is spent in this fashion, first one 
party singing and then the other ’. 

In an appendix to his article, Braatvedt provides the following sample of what he refers to 
as * qubutshela songs, also known as qumushela ' (op. cit., 564): ' Bridegroom's party, singing 
about the bride [Braatvedt's original spelling has been retained here]. 

Men: Kade siti Ntombi. Long have we said ‘‘ Maiden ". 

Girls: Wayishiyindhlu yakwenu. You left your ‘ House " (Home). [This refrain follows each 
of the subsequent lines]. 

Men: Namhla siti mame. Today we say ‘‘ Mother ". 

Ufikile Kwamkatali. You came to Mkatali. [This line occurs in Princess Magogo's example 
no. 14]. 
Sipukudhla sidhle mame. Give us food that we may eat, mother. 

Chorus : 

Men: Loku sa yizwa ku nyoko. We °“ knew it” (tasted it) from your mother. {° it’ probably 
refers here to ‘ into’ (° thing’) implying that the bride's mother was a prostitute]. 

Kunyoko Msunu ka nyoko. From your mother... [literally: ‘ your mother's vagina °. 
Braatvedt notes that: ‘The expression “ Msunu ka nyoko” is one of the filthiest 
expressions a Zulu can use and is a deadly insult '.] 

Girls: Kunyoko Msunu ka nyoko. From your mother . . . [ditto]. 

Men: Ufunukuenzant kwa bafazi babantu, ufunukuenzani ? What do you wish to do to the wives 
of people, what do you wish to do ? [In modern orthography this should be: Ufun' 
ukwenzans kubafazi babantu]." 

Concerning the performance by the attendants of the bride, Krige (op. cit., 140) states that 
the girls of the bride's party employ the ingungu friction-drum, and clap with hollowed palms 
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(as occurs during girls’ coming-of-age rites), but other writers have not reported this, Braatvedt 
cites the following retaliatory song-text, used against the bridegroom, noting that this would 
be a deadly insult under ordinary circumstances: ‘He went away with a person. He killed 
him. He cooked him. With whom did he return ? He killed his brother, ete. Another sample 
provided is as follows (ibid., 564-5). 

* Bride's party, singing about the bridegroom [Braatvedt's spelling has been retained here]: 
Girls: — E'He. 

Men: Jsinkentane. This means an evildoer, an ** Umtakati ". [The word isinkentane is not 
found in dictionaries.] 
Girls: Wena Ose Mpangeni. You who are at Empangeni. [The men’s refrain, isinkentane, 
follows this and each subsequent line.] 
Wozuzobona. Come and see. 
Nantu unyawo. Here is the foot. 
Loki: Qumushela (Qubutshela). You are “* Qubutshela-ing ", i.e. We are paying you in 
like coin. 
Chorus: [ya wo—(name of bridegroom). Oh you—(in derision). 
Guka, uinja, fuseki. Grow old, you are a dog, voetsaek. 
Ulala nabafazi bezwe lonke. You sleep with the wives of the whole country. 
Lapa beyesilolo wa kip usheleni wa tenga isifebe. When they went to the store, you 
produced a shilling; you purchased a prostitute. 
Fuseki vinja. Voetsack. You are a dog.’ 

Writing about the Thonga people, of the Delagoa Bay area, with whom the Zulu have some 
cultural affinity, Н. A. Junod (1912-13, п, 197-200) devotes a section in his chapter on folk-lore 
and song to ‘satirice poetry ` Here he cites a number of song texts containing ° friendly chaff 
and invective’, all of which arise from precisely the same situation, namely the relationship 
between two families on the occasion of intermarriage. An extraet from one example, sung to 
the bridegroom by companions of the bride, is strikingly reminiscent of Braatvedt's last Zulu 
item, quoted above: ‘Serpent that thou art! Dog that thou art! Thou sayest bow-wow f 
Junod adds the comment that: ‘ The general intercourse between relatives-in-law is by no 
means refined and this rudeness contrasts with the ordinary civility of Native life ', 


І (from p. 389, n. 80) 

The programme of formal wedding dances commences at about noon. Before this, the bride's 
party would have spent the morning at a spot some distance away from the bridegroom's home- 
stead, where they washed themselves and put on suitable adornment. For her wedding ceremony, 
the bride wears the isidwaba or leather skirt proper to a married woman. As noted by Braatvedt, 
Bryant, and others, she also wears a veil (mvakazi) of ubendle leaves or of cloth decorated with 
beads. This covers her forehead and half her face. Braatvedt claims that the veil is worn as a 
symbol of respect for the husband's family and their ancestors. One of Krige's informants, 
however, says it is a symbol of purity. 

According to Braatvedt (loc. cit.) the bride's party are summoned as follows: ‘ Towards 
noon some men [from the bridegroom's party], sometimes ten or even twenty in number, will 
call the bride's party. ... On reaching the bush where the bride and party are camped, they will 
start to sina [perform traditional dancing movements] for a short time and then return to the 
kraal. Sometimes this performance is repeated three times before the bride's party will make 
a start”, An advance party of young men from the bride's party then herald her arrival by 
going around the homestead, performing sina movements. The bride then approaches, 
surrounded by her attendants. 

Writing about the Zulu-speaking Makhanya of southern Natal, whose wedding dance pro- 
cedure is very similar, Reader (1966, 200) interprets the ritual as follows: ‘ What the dancers 
of the respective descent groups are asserting in their competitive dancing and songs at the 
wedding celebration is their coming face to face in the conclusion of an important group contraet, 
each party to the contract claiming to be socially more significant than the other’. He goes on 
to remark that: ' A secondary function of the dance is undoubtedly display as à prelude to 
courtship.... That this is not the main funetion, however, is shown by the fact that of all 
those present only the members of the two descent groups and their affines take part in the dance. 
If display were the primary objective, presumably the many neighbours and other onlookers 
would join in too’. (ibid., 201). 


^ 
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J (from p. 389, n. 84) 

In referring to the inkondlo dance, Braatvedt notes that the girls walk in single file from the 
back of their own party, in between the two parties, and then back again to their original position, 
singing all the time. Bryant (1949, 227) describes the inkondlo as * a lively air with quick-spirited 
action of the arms and legs, and a slowly progressing forward movement'. Chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi, during a personal interview in 1964, refuted the suggestion that there were three 
successive inkondlo dances, as claimed by Weman (1960, 84). (I have subsequently noted that 
Samuelson, 1929, 299, states that the inkondlo is repeated three times.) Chief Buthelezi provided 
the following series of comments: ‘ A bride has only one inkondlo, which is the most important 
wedding dance-song. ‘The musie may consist of an adaptation of almost any song: such ав, 
perhaps, an old regimental song from her clan, or à family song. The tempo of the dancing is 
slower for the inkondlo than in the more vigorous wmggiggo dances by young girls, before the 
appearance of the bride's party. There is no fixed sequence of specifio dancing movements for 
the inkondlo. The dancing goes with the particular song. Each song requires its own cycle of 
„ movements. The gesture of pointing, ukukhomba, made first in one direction and then another, 
is the most important ’. 


K (from p. 390, n. 90) 

Bryant (1904, 546) defines tho isiqubulo as a * certain quiet, stately kind of dance (with 
accompanying song) performed by men at the royal festival and at weddings, differing from the 
inkondlo in not being of a quick and spirited movement, and from an ésigekle in not being 
accompanied by any clapping of hands”. Elsewhere (ibid., 1949, 227) he refers to it as a dance- 
song that commonly ‘ follows’ the inkondlo: ‘ The isiqubulo: slower, more quiet, dignified and 
sedate, and therefore beloved of chiefs and aristocratic elders +, However, Chief Gatsha Buthelezi 
states that it may be used before the inkondlo of the groom's party, as a prelude. He describes 
the isiqubulo (also known as isaqu) as ‘a rallying or mustering song which is accompanied by 
gestures such as ukukhomba (pointing). They may walk while singing, but there is no actual 
dancing. (From a personal interview, 1964.) 


L (from p. 391, n. 105) 

Regarding the killing of the animal, a slightly different text for the girls’ response in song 
no: 26 is given by Krige (1936, 148): * Ungafi nkomo yomntakababa, i.e. “ Do not die, beast of 
my father's child ” *. Plant (1905, 40) notes that the killing is announced by the girls, * clapping 
their hands, and shouting: “ Our sister’s beast is lying on its horns. It must get ир” '. Fuze 
(1922, 48) gives ‘ Mayivuke! E-e! Mayivuke!”. Bryant (1949, 552) supplies several additional 
lines, besides ones identical to those of Princess Magogo: ‘ The bridal girls in the fold clapped. 
their hands (wkunqukuza) and sang, as it died: Inkomo kadade ayivuke (May the beast of our 
sister get up); to which those of the bridegroom, outside the fence, replied: Ayilale (May it 
lie down). The bridesmaids inside continued: Inkomo kadade ilele ngophondo (The beast of our 
sister is lying on its horn). Wo/ mayivuke/ (Oh! may it get up); and those outside: Afayilale 
(May it lie there), then those inside: Ilele ngenzeba. Wo! mayivuke (It is lying on its wound, 
Oh ! may it get up), and those outside: Mayilale (May it lie there) % 


M (from p. 391, n. 110) 
The following two examples of * isimekezo hymns’ are quoted by Bryant (1949, 554-5). 
(1) * [Bride :} Usezidlile ezikababo. О! mayihoya ! wabuya nazo (He has eaten up the cattle 
of my father. Oh! my! he has got hold of them). To which her companions replied: Uyin- 
tandane; loza lishone. E! e! el uyintandane; mayize neno (She is a fatherless child; but the 
sun will at last go down—and her tribulations end. Yes! yes! yes! she is a fatherless child ; 
let her come here to us).’ 
(9) *1. Umkadade uye ngaphi na? (What has become of our sister's husband ?). 
2. Wo! kasazi (Oh! we do not know). 
1. Uyogawula; uyephi na ? (He has gone to cut wood, But where ?). 
2. Wo! kasazi (Oh! we do not know). 
1. Uyekupheka; uye ngaphi na ? (He has gone away to cook; but whereabouts 7). 
2. Wo! kasazi (Oh, we do not know). 
1. Engesipheki nje, uyephi na ? (And he not a cook, where has he gone ?). 
2. Wo! kasazi (Oh! we do not know)” 
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N (from p. 382, n. 118) 

The following account of an organized hunting party has been provided by Bryant (1949, 
683-4). 

* At the meeting-place, the men from each different ward (isifunda) stood together in separate 
parties (iviyo), the home-party (that of the umthonga or master of the hunt) being in the middle. . . . 
The proceedings were then started off by the home-party striking up а dance (ukugubha) on the 
spot to the tune of its own particular hunting song (isigubho or isaqu) of which each separate 
party had one or more, e.g. Siphinde sayihlah’ inyamazane; sayihlaba, singasho; sayihlaba 
ophondweni, e-eshe! (Once more we stabbed the buck; we stabbed it, not expecting to; we 
stabbed it.on its horn; hurrah!) Each of the other parties then followed suit, to ita own tune.’ 
Afterwards, Bryant reports that: ‘ The leaders of the several parties sat down, while each party 
in turn marched past them, bearing its own kill, and singing its own hunting song, the while it 
constantly olattered its weapons’. However, according to Angas (1849, caption to plate xiv) 
‘The hunters all met about every hour to perform the hunting dance, forming a double row, 
the leader of the dance facing them and beating time’. 


O (from p. 392, n. 120) 
Princess Magogo provided the following explanation for the term umfece, though its relevance 
in а hunting song remains obscure. 


Kudalwa yizilwane kuye kubekhona emganwini. 
Kubeyindlu nje yezinunu nje ezincane, Kuba 
lukhuni njena, kubezintambo njena, besebeku- 
thatha abakwaZulu, bese bekwephula-ke, bekuci- 
jactja-ke eceleni uthi luthi ukunamathela hese 
bekugeqa phakathi, bekhipha isilwane lesi 
esiphakathi esizalele khona. Besebekwenza 
isilsha sabo sogwayi, bese bakufaka lapha 
endlebeni besaklekla izindlebe. 


À species of caterpillar builds this cocoon 
structure as its home, on the umganu tree 
[Sclerocarya caffra]. It hardens and becomes 
fibrous. Zulus collect it by breaking it off from 
where it is stuck on to the tree; they hollow 
it out by removing the larvae which are 
sleeping inside. Then they make it into a 
vessel for holding snuff, by treating it with 
cow-dung. They used to keep them in their 


ear-lobes in the days when ears were still 
pierced. 

Regarding textual obscurity in Zulu hunting songs, W. H. I. Bleek, writing in 1855, observed 
that: ‘Though several times present at their hunting festivities, I found it almost impossible 
to catch even a few lines of their hunting songs, and still more difficult to find out their meaning. 
It is probably not too much to say that the people themselves do not understand the meaning 
of the greatest portion of the songs in use among them; and even of newly invented songs not 
infrequently only the composer is able to reveal to you their proper meaning ' (Bleek, 1952, 39). 
However, Lugg (1970, 71) quotes two hunting songs from Natal which, though very brief, are 
intelligible. (1) * Yo, Yo, Yo, Wozibhekela, Yo, Yo, Yo’ ‘ Look to your laurels, Yo, Yo, Yo’. 
(2) * Wo, Qobolwayo; Wo, Qobolwayo, Inyamazane! Jil’ * Wo, the very thing, Wo, the very 
thing, A buck! Ji /" 


P (from p. 393, n. 126, and р. 395, n. 167) 
Samuelson (1929, 280-2) presents a fuller version, which he refers to as ' War song of 
Cetshwayo (composed by him on his victory over his brother Mbuyaze and sung by his army 
on their return home from the battlefield Endondakusuka) '. 


° Bayaziphangisa, wayeqale bani na ? They are hurrying them away, who had he 
provoked ? 

O! Wo! HHaHHe! 

We bar with the assegai at Ndondakusuka, 

Ot Wo! HHaHHe! 

We conquered by means of the assegai at 
Ndondakusuka, 

О! Wo! HHaHHe! O! Wo! HHaHHe!' 


Samuelson's English translation for the first part of the first line is one possible interpretation 
(‘them ’ presumably referring to cattle) but it seems less acceptable than Chief M. G. Buthelezi's 
rendering for this phrase, ‘They are shortening their own lives’, which we have adopted in 
Princess Magogo's version of the song. 


О! Wo! HHaHHe! 
Sivimba ngomkhonto eNdondakusuka, 
0! Wo! HHaHHe! 
Sanqoba ngomkhonto eNdondakusuka, 
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Samuelson (loc. cit.) also gives the text of another song associated with Cetshwayo, namely 
the war song of the Thulwana regiment to which Cetshwayo belonged. 


Q (from p. 384, n. 27, and p. 393, n. 132) 
À later rendering of this song, obtained from Princess Magogo after this article had gone to 
press, contained the following additional lines. 


Jealukazan! sakomkhulu The little old woman from the king's place 
ај” ehlanzen' ; Came to the bushveld ; 
Sazilazila, She went hither and thither, 
Salandelwa izagilekazana, And was pursued by great big knobkerries, 
Ezimathangan’ ab'shelelezana ; That were like slippery wild cucumbers ; 
Gqi gai gai! Gqi gqi gqi ! 
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NEW EVIDENCE ON THE ORIGINS OF THE KUNTA — Il 


By ТномАв WHITCOMB 


It would seem that the genealogy given in the fragment of the text of 
Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy might be more authentic than the one given in the 
Ghalláwiyya. While the importance given to ancestresses in the text of Sidi 
Ahmad al-Bakkày and its attempt to explain an individual's origins in terms 
of diversity rather than by a single patriline descending from one important 
ancestor certainly set it apart from later western Saharan genealogies and from 
Arab and Muslim genealogies in general, it is obviously a more realistic picture 
of origins, as a person's ancestors double with each earlier generation rather 

` than becoming fewer. Also, the text of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay, which is older 
than the Ghalláwiyya, does not take the genealogies back as far as the later 
work which, however, is not convincing because of many apparent errors and 
illogicalities. 

The two versions are not really contradictory; apart from a few minor 
variations in names, the differences lie in the development of certain branches 
of the tree in one version and different ones in the other. Therefore, it is not 
a matter of one being true and the other false, but of perspective; each version 
may have reflected the ideals of western Saharan society at a particular time 
and the image the Kunta had of themselves in relation to it. Even if the 
genealogies were pure fabrication, if the Kunta were not descended from the 
persons they claimed as their ancestors, who may never have existed anyway, 
there is nevertheless a strong likelihood that each version would still have 
reflected the kind of lineage which was regarded as desirable for a group with 
a certain standing or ambitions at a particular time, as the reason for the 
remembering and recording of lineages is usually to justify status or support 
elaims. 

The sharp contrast in shape between the two genealogies could be a reflection 
of the evolution of the Kunta from a small family attempting to obtain a 
religious following among groups of Znàga origin in a limited area of the north- 
western Sahara in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries А.р. into an important 
zwaya tribe spread over the then largely Arabic-speaking western Sahara and 
the central Sahara and in contact with the western and central Sudan in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as well as a reflection of the deepening of 
Islam in the western Sahara during that period and the growth of a desire 
among its peoples to belong to the mainstream of Arab Muslim tradition. The 
difference in emphasis between the two genealogies also probably reflects a 
change in the relative importance of male and female lineages and the demotion 
to tributary status of several Znàga tribes during the period separating the 
two versions. As mentioned above, there are strong traces of matrilineal 
descent in the older version, strengthening suggestions in several early outside 
Arabie works on the western Sahara, while only patrilines are considered 
important today in the area. It would be only natural for a new and ambitious 
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group to claim relationships with some of the old, well-established, and pro- 
minent tribes of the area; Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy claimed descent from 
the Tajakänet, Abdükal, Iday Shilli, Angādis, Idagh Zaynbu, Tamgüna, 
Bäfür, and possibly the Tayzegga and Idaw ‘Ali, all once important Znàga- 
speaking groups, only one or two of which have retained their importance, 
while the fragment of his work contains no mention of the Quraysh or of any 
other group whose pretensions to Arabian origin are any better substantiated 
than those of the Kunta. In fact, the inclusion in the fragment of Sidi Ahmad 
al-Bakkay of the names of several groups which had been reduced to tributary 
status by the seventeenth century is further evidence of the authenticity of the 
fragment. 

Between the time of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkiy, in the fifteenth and sixteenth - 
centuries A.D., and the time of Shaykh Sidi Muhammad ibn Shaykh Sidi 
al-Mukhtar, author of the Ghalldéwiyya, in the nineteenth, the Kunta, and the 
eastern branch in partieular, had become numerous and influential. By the 
nineteenth century it was more advantageous for zwdya groups to have Arabian 
origins, and the Kunta's claim to descent from the Quraysh would also have 
made them relatives of the Hassàn tribes, which had grown in power since the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and their admission that they were also 
descended from tribes of Znàga origin, especially the Tajakänet, who had 
remained prominent, thereby made the Kunta related to nearly everyone of 
importance in the western and central Sahara, including the Tuareg. This had 
obvious advantages for the Kunta in their religious, political, and commercial 
activities, 

Later Kunta literature, such as the Ghalldwiyya, claimed noble Arabian 
descent for the Kunta, as has been seen, and also tried to make it appear that 
their ancestors had been religious and politieal leaders like Shaykh Sidi 
al-Mukhtàr and that the relationships which existed between groups in the 
nineteenth century and in the western Sahara could be attributed to their 
ancestor Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir. There is no contemporary evidence 
for this, and, as will be seen below, it has been contested by members of rival 
groups. 

The fragment of the text of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy gives only his genealogy 
and no details about the life or the character of his father Sidi Muhammad 
al-Kunti al-Kabir. The first known reference to the sanctity of Sidi Muhammad 
al-Kunti al-Kabir and to the Kunta being Quraysh is in the fragment of the 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth century A.D. text of Ahmad ibn al-Hàjj 
‘Abd Allah. ‘...my father Sidi al-Hàjj ‘Abd Allah told me that his father, 
Sidi Ahmad, son of Muhammad al-Raqqád, said to him that the Bani Sidi 
Muhammad al-Kunti are Quraysh, and another person, Sidi Ahmad [Ayd] 
al-Qàsim, Imam of Wadan, also reported that they are Quraysh and of the Banû 
Umayya...' Without giving a lineage to support this, he went on to give 
the lineages of the sons and grandsons of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy, and he 

1 Page numbered 17. 


~ 
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mentioned that one of them, Habib Allàh, son of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti, 
son of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkày, married a certain Fatima, daughter of ‘Abd 
Allah, son of Ya'qüb, son of Muhammad, son of Muhammad, son of Hunt 
Alfagha, son of Yabni, son of Yahya, son of ‘Ali, son of Balam, son of Dawman, 
son of Wärith, son of ‘Uthman, son of ‘Uqba al-Mustajäb, son of Nàfi', son of 
‘Abd al-Qays, son of Laqit, son of ‘Amir, son of Zarib, son of Umayya, son of 
Dabba, son of al-Härith, son of Fihr, son of al-Nadr, son of Kinàna, and he 
adds, ‘It is said that this is the origin of the Kunta and the origin of the 
Id Ya'qüb of the Idaw al-Hàjj, the Zlàmta, the tribe of Sidi al-Mukhtàr 
al-Drawi ... and of another tribe of the Gibla, the name of which I have for- 
gotten ’.? 

This passage, like the one in the Ghalläwiyya which attempted to link the 
Kunta to ‘Uqba ibn Кай“ and the Quraysh, is faulty. If the Kunta were 
Quraysh, they could not have been descended patrilineally from both the Banü 
Umayya and ‘Uqba ibn Май“; the Вапа Umayya were descended from 
Umayya, son of ‘Abd Shams, a descendant of Fihr, ancestor of the Quraysh, 
while ‘Uqba is generally said to have been a descendant of Umayya, son of 
al-Tarib, a descendant of Fihr in a different line, and ‘Uqba belonged to the 
branch of the Quraysh called the Fihriyyin. 

The genealogy of Fátima, wife of Habib Allàh, son of Sidi Muhammad 
al-Kunti al-Saghir, who was of the Idayqüb branch of the Tdaw al-Häjj, is 
much too short: it gives only 13 persons for some nine centuries, about 
70 years to a generation. Yabni, or al-Hàjj Ya‘qüb Yabni, according to Idaw 
al-Hajj tradition, was one of the founders of Wadän, which, they say, was 
built towards the middle of the sixth /twelfth century, which would have been 


- about 400 years before the time of Fütima, which would mean that the six 


generations between them would have averaged about 66 years, although if the 


` genealogy were correct back to Yabni and generations were shorter, it might 


indicate that Wadan was built later or that Yabni was not among its founders. 
Some of the names are to be found in both the Kunta lineage given in the 
Ghalläwiyya and the lineage of Fátima; Ya'qüb, ‘Abd Allah, Dawman, 
‘Uthmin, and Yahya, but the order is different. They are common names, 
with the exception of Dawman, and could have been different persons, but the 
similarities and their association with ‘Uqba suggest that they may have been 
drawn from a common source, Two other Idaw al-Hajj Idayqüb genealogies 
contain further variations. As mentioned earlier, the marginal note on the 


2 Page numbered. 18. Sidi al-Mukhtár al-Dräwi is known in the genealogy of the Zlimta 
branch of the Tajakänet. He may have lived in the tenth/sixteenth or the eleventh /seventeenth 
century, as Tajakünet tradition says that he emigrated from Tinigi before or at the time of its 
abandonment, which was probably during this period. The admission by the compiler that he 
had forgotten a name would seem unlikely in a forgery. 

з Al-Hajj Ya'qüb Yabni, said by the Tdaw al-Hàjj to have been the founder of the Idayqüb 
branch of the Tdaw al-Hajj, and Sidi Ahmad Ayd al-Qàsim, a descendant of the former, but for 
whom a slightly different lineage is given. Both lineages are also much too short for the time 
they are said to span. 
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page numbered 8 of the Kunta fragments saying that the four sons of ‘Uqba 
were ‘Iyad, Misa, ‘Uthman, and Abū ‘Ubayda did not mention al-‘Aqib, the 
son of ‘Uqba who the Ghallawiyya says was the ancestor of the Kunta, nor 
Ya'qüb, son of al-'Aqib, who the Ghallawiyya says was the ancestor of the 
Idayqüb branch of the Idaw al-Häjj, but the note probably refers to the 
lineage of Fátima given on another page of the Kunta fragments, as her lineage 
contains the name of ‘Uthman, son of ‘Uqba, who, in fact, is known from early 
Arabie sources. The genealogy of Fatima from ‘Uqba back to Kinäna does not 
entirely agree with other versions of Arabian genealogies, and the Zlamta, 
a branch of the Tajakànet, are said by the Tajakanet to descend from Zalmat, 
a descendant of Jäkan, ancestor of the Tajakànet. 


The lack of any mention of an ‘Uqba or of a Quraysh lineage in the ancestries . 


of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkày and of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir in the 
fragment from Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay, which probably dates from the ninth/ 
fifteenth or tenth /sixteenth century, and the appearance of a lineage including 
“Uqba and the Quraysh, possibly false, in another, by Ahmad ibn al-Hàjj ‘Abd 
Allah, probably from the late eleventh/seventeenth or early twelfth /eighteenth 
century, for the wife of one of the 12 grandsons of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy, the 
ancestor of only one of the many families of the Kunta, suggests that only the 
members of that family may have originally claimed to be Quraysh, and only 
through the female line. 

This passage from the text of Ahmad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah also raises 
the question of when the Kunta originated and from where their name came. 
The implieation in the above passage that their name came from Kinàna, 
a pre-Islamic Arabian name, is improbable. The Ghallawiyya says that Sidi 
Ahmad al-Bakkay was the immediate ancestor of the Kunta, and the use of 
the alternative form of Banü Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti in the text of Ahmad 
ibn al-Hàjj ‘Abd Allah, ‘ The Children of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti ', a con- 
ventional Arabic form of tribal designation, leaves little doubt but that the 
group, the Kunta, took their name from him, and it has been seen above that 
his nisba probably came from the name of his maternal great-grandparent. It is 
unlikely that the name of a person who lived before Islam, Kinana, would have 
been adopted by a group which only came into existence in the tenth /sixteenth 
century, probably as an offshoot of a Znàga tribe. 

The assertion by the Kunta that they were all descended from ‘Uqba was 
not uncontested by scholars from other zwüya tribes. Ahmad ibn al-Amin 
al-Shingiti, of the Tdaw ‘Ali tribe, a late thirteenth /nineteenth- and early 


fourteenth /twentieth-century writer, said that the genealogists had established = 


that Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kunti was descended from ‘Uqba, but that he 
was a tributary member of the Kunta, and that the Kunta as a whole were 
not of this origin. This would mean that either Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtàr was 


4 Wüstenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen der arabischen Stämme und Familien, Göttingen, 
1852-3, charts O to Z. 
5 Ahmad ibn al-Amin al-Shingiti, al- Wasit fi taräjim падар Shingiti, Cairo, 1329/1911, 356. 
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not a descendant of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy and of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti 
al-Kabir, as the Kunta say, or that most of the Kunta are not descended from 
them, as they claim. The twentieth-century Senegalese writer Musa Kamara 
said that Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Saghir was only of the allies of the 
Banü Umayya,® which does not clarify things, as connexions with the Banî 
Umayya would not be consistent with their claim that they descended from 
‘Uqba, as mentioned above, and it is doubtful that there was a tribe called 
the Banü Umayya in the western Sahara at the time of Sidi Muhammad 
al-Kunti al-Saghir anyway. In any case, neither Ahmad ibn al-Amin al-Shingiti 
nor Musa Kamara can be considered particularly authoritative on this question. 
Thev are not known to have had any other sources than the widely-known 
Kunta traditions, and their remarks may have been simply adjustments of 
Kunta traditions to what they may have wished to be the case. Ahmad ibn 
al-Amin, who was not a historian but a literary anthologist, was a member of 
the Idaw ‘Ali tribe, who were the first propagators of the Tijäniyya Süfi 
order in the western Sahara and Sudan, while the Kunta have been foremost 
among the exponents of the Qàdiriyya, so his remark may have simply reflected 
rivalry between the two Süfi orders. While Musa Kamara may have aceurately 
deseribed events elose to him, his history of the Bizàn is often confused and 
uncritical, 

The author of the Ghallawiyya complemented his claim that the Kunta were 
of ‘noble’ Quraysh origin with the assertion that they had always been in a 
position of religious and political leadership, but there is no early evidence for 
this, and, like the genealogies, it may have been developed as their role evolved, 
“especially in the latter part of the eighteenth century, as further justification 
for their activities and ambitions at that time. The fragment of the book of 
Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy consists only of Znàga genealogies, does not mention 
the alleged Quraysh origin of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir, and makes 
no reference to the character or activities of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir 
or of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay. The text of Ahmad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd Allāh says 
that they are Quraysh, without giving a lineage to substantiate the claim, and 
that Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir and his descendants were of saintly 
character, without giving any information about their religious or other 
activities. 

According to the GAallawiyya, Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir received 
the title of ‘ pole of the mystics’ from the famous Abū 'l-Abbàs al-Sabti, 
whom he visited in Sabta, and on his return to the Sahara, between the Tiris 
‘and the Sagiya al-Hamra’, became the leader and arbitrator of the Lamtüna 
and the Hassan. Eventually he fell out with the Lamtüna, and authorized the 
Hassàn to chastise them, and following a brief war in which the Hassän easily 


* Musa Kamara, al-Majmi‘ al-nafis sirran wa ‘aläniyya fi dhikr ba'd al-sadät al- Bidániyya 
wa I-Fulüniyya. Unpublished Arabie text, archives of IFAN, Dakar, fol. 6. 
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defeated the Lamtüna, because the Lamtüna chiefs did little to defend them- ~ 
selves and left most of the fighting to their tributaries, the zwäya were 
reorganized under his leadership. 

Ав mentioned earlier, it is unlikely that Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir 
had any contact with Abū ’l-‘Abbas al-Sabti, as Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti 
al-Kabir probably lived 300 or 400 years after the time of Abū 'l-'Abbàs 
al-Sabti, and Abū ’l-‘Abbas al-Sabti may not have been connected with Sabta 
anyway. Аз for the rest of the tale, the only contemporary literature on the 
area, the accounts of fifteenth-century Portuguese explorations, confirms that 
there was conflict between the Znàga and the Hassan, but it does not give any 
details that support the Kunta version, nor does it mention Sidi Muhammad 
al-Kunti al-Kabir. Some of the earliest known histories of other tribes from. 
the area, which date from only the twelfth /eighteenth century, 300—400 years 
after the alleged Lamtüna-Hassän conflict in which the Ghallawiyya says Sidi 
Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir was involved, also say that there was conflict 
in the north-western Sahara during the period in question, but they too fail 
to confirm the Kunta version and they make no mention of Sidi Muhammad 
al-Kunti al-Kabir.’ 

The Kunta tradition of the saintliness and leadership of Sidi Muhammad .: 
al-Kunti al-Kabir, like their assertion that he was of Quraysh origin, has not + 
gone unchallenged by writers from other groups. One of the earliest non-Kunta _ 
works which mentions the alleged Lamtüna-Hassän conflict and the involve- 
ment of Sidi Mühammad al-Kunti al-Kabir, the Risdla fi ansäb Lamtüna of 
Shaykh Muhammad Матак al-Lamtüni, a thirteenth /nineteenth-century poet, - 
gives a different version of the episode and the role of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti . 
al-Kabir.5 According to Shaykh Muhammad Mbärak, Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti | 
al-Kabir was mainly a trouble-maker, jealous of the Lamtüna, who conspired 
with the tributaries of the Lamtüna and with the Hassän and brought in a 
massive force from * al-Takrür' to bring the power of the Lamtüna to an end 
after а long, hard conflict lasting 21 years. 

It is not known what Shaykh Muhammad Mbarak’s source was for his 
version of this episode, but it is likely that he simply refashioned Kunta 
tradition to suit his own purposes; it is probable that he was younger than 
Shaykh Sidi Muhammad, author of the Ghalläwiyya, and was familiar with his 
writings, and had a personal feud with the Kunta because of his marriage with 
a woman of the Kunta which was disapproved of by her tribe. A Kunti poet 
composed a poem belittling the Lamtüna following his marriage, so it may | 











* Muhammad Saîd al-Yadali, Kitab shiyam al-zawága, in I. Hamet (ed. and tr.), Chroniques 
de la Mauritanie Sénégalaise, Paris, 1911, Arabie text, 70, French translation, 229; I. Hamet, | 
* Villes sahariennes ', Revue du Monde Musulman, xxx, 1912, 265. 1 

8 This is the title given to it by. H. T, Norris, who gives a résumé in Suharan myth and saga, ^ 
Oxford, 1972, 110-16. I am grateful to Mukhtär wuld Hàmidun, who gave me а copy of the ' 
text, and to Fuad Kardosh, of Rabat, Morocco, who assisted in correcting the copy and 
translating it. gs 
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have been that the poem of Shaykh Muhammad Mbärak was written in reply. 
Because of the late date of Shaykh Muhammad Mbärak’s account and its 
subjective nature, and lack of information about what his sources might have 
been, and because, like much of the history in the GAallawiyya, it is confused 
and faulty, it cannot be given much weight. 

Related to the theme of religious leadership is the Kunta tradition that 
Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh, son of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkày, was the first of the 
Kunta to have been affiliated with the Qadiriyya, in the ninth/fifteenth or 
tenth/sixteenth century. The earliest mention that has been found of it is in 
the Kitab al-tar@’if wa "l-talá'id. of Shaykh Sidi Muhammad, author of the 
Ghalléwiyya ; the newly-discovered, earlier Kunta fragments do not mention it. 
According to the Kitab al-tar@ if. wa "Ltala'id, Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh was an 
associate of the famous ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili and he received initiation into 
the Qadiriyya from him, but, like Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti and Abū ’l-‘Abbās 
al-Sabti, they may not even have been contemporaries, and a recent study of 
al-Maghili has failed to produce any evidence of his alleged association with 
Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh or of his own affiliation with the Qadiriyya.!? Also, nc 
mention of the Qadiriyya in the western Sahara or the western Sudan has beer 
found before the time of Shaykh Sidi al-Mukhtàr. Nevertheless, it is unlikely 
that the Qüdiriyya would not have had adherents in the western Sahara before 
the tenth/sixteenth century, as it had been established to the north of the 

` Sahara before that time; and it is possible that Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh became 
affiliated with it there as the Kunta were essentially in the northern Sahart 
| rather than in the southern in his time, they are said to have had commercia 
-relations to the north of the Sahara, and Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh is, in fact, sait 
to be buried at Адда, at the northern edge of the Sahara. 
According to the only known sources on the north-western Sahara in the 
| fifteenth century, the accounts of the Portuguese explorations of that period 
the area was inhabited principally by groups known to have been branches o 
the Hassän and the пада. It would seem that the Kunta have never claimec 
to be of Hassan origin, so it is likely that they were of Znàga origin. The onl; 
tribal names given by Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy in his genealogy are Znàga, anc 
Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkáy and his three sons and daughter all married Znaga 
according to the text of Ahmad ibn al-Hajj ‘Abd Allāh, so it could be assume 
that they themselves were members of Znàga society; indeed, the pre 
dominance of marriages with members of the Znaga tribe of Tajakinet for thre: 
;;generations, and other marriages with them later, and the tradition of close tie 
| with the Tajakänet during that period, strongly suggest that the Kunta wer 
themselves a family of the Tajakänet which left the Tajakanet and became a 
independent group, possibly at the time of the emigration of the Tajakänet t 
7 the south. 



















? Musa Kamara, op. cit., fol. б, 
19 Hassan Ibrahim Gwarzo, Ph.D. thesis, School of Oriental and African Studies, Universit 
of London, 1972. 
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While it is thus likely that the Kunta were culturally Znàga at the time they 
emerged as an independent group, or at least no more arabized than the Znäga 
tribes from which they came, they were also a family in whose veins more 
' Znàga blood’ flowed than any other. The text of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy, 
the text of Ahmad ibn al-Hàjj ‘Abd Allah, and the Ghalläwiyya say that the 
mother of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir was of the Abdükal, а Znäga 
tribe, and that the mother of his son, Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkày, was of the 
Tajakanet, another Znaga tribe. According to the text of Ahmad ibn al-Hajj 
“Abd Allah and the Ghallawiyya, Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkày and his eldest son, 
Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Saghir, also married women of the Tajakanet, and 
another son of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay, Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh, married a woman 
of the Iday Shilli, another Znàga tribe, and the Ghallawiyya says that Sidi 
Ahmad al-Bakkay’s third son, al-Hajj Abū Bakr, married a woman of the 
Tandagha, also a Znàga tribe. The text of Ahmad ibn al-Hàjj ‘Abd Allah says 
that Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy also had a daughter, who married а man of the 
Tajakänet. Thus, Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir was at least one-half 
Znàga, Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy three-fourths, his three sons and one daughter 
seven-eighths, and his grandsons, the founders of the original branches of the 
Kunta, fifteen-sixteenths. 

According to the Ghallawiyya, Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir had 
differences with the Abdükal, his mother’s people, with whom he had grown up, 
and had married a woman of the Tajakänet, who according to the Ghallawiyya, | 
were at that time centred around Tinigi, so he probably joined the Tajakänet - 
and may have lived at Tinigi. Thus, his son, Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkày, may have 
grown up with the Tajakànet, and since he too married a J. akaniyya, his children 
may have grown up with the Tajakänet also. Since the eldest of Sidi Ahmad 
al-Bakkay's sons, Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Saghir, married a Jakaniyya, as. 
had his father and his grandfather, his seven sons and his daughter probably | 
all grew up among the Tajakanet, while it is likely that his two brothers, Sidi 
‘Umar al-Shaykh and al-Häjj Abii Bakr, who married women of other Znaga 
tribes, the Iday ЫШ and the Tandagha, and who had five sons and a daughter 
between them, were joined by their wives and that their children also were 
brought up among the Tajakänet, as the story of their later separation implies 
that they had previously all been together. Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay’s daughter's 
marriage to a Jakani would have been contrary to the later Kunta practice of 
not allowing their women to marry outside the Kunta, but in this case it was 
necessary, as the only Kunta men would have been her brothers or their sons, i, 
and it is further evidence that the Kunta were at that time part of the Tajakanet, 
in which case her marriage would, in fact, have been within her own tribe. à 

Western Saharan tradition is unanimous in associating the now-abandoned ' 
town of Tinigi in the Adrär with the Tajakänet. The first known mention of Tinigi ` 
(where, according to the Ghalläwiyya, the Tajakànet lived at the time of Sidi 1 
Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir) is in the accounts of the Portuguese explorations 
of the fifteenth century, made at about the time Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti 
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al-Kabir would have lived. These accounts describe Tinigi as a village of 
Znàga, although they do not mention the Tajakänet by name, or any other 
Znaga tribe, with one possible exception,!? but there is little reason to doubt 
that the Znàga in question were the Tajakänet. 

It is possible that the separation of the Kunta from the Tajakänet and the 
division of the Kunta into two branches were related to a war among the 
Tajakänet, their abandonment of Tinigi, and their emigration from the region 
of the Adràr to the south towards the end of the tenth/sixteenth or the 
beginning of the eleventh/seventeenth century. Unfortunately, the dates of 
the Tajakänet war, the abandonment of Tinigi, and the division of the Kunta 
into two branches are not known. According to Tajakänet tradition, the great- 
grandfather of Sidi al-Mabjüb, a famous chief of the Tajakänet of the south, 
left Tinigi before the outbreak of the conflict among the Tajakänet, and Sidi 
al-Mahjüb is said to have been born after its abandonment and to have died 
c. 1106/1694-5 A.D., at an advanced age,! so the war among the Tajakänet 
and the abandonment of Tinigi might have been somewhere between 957 /1550 
and 1034-5/1625. According to the Ghalläwiyya, the division of the Kunta 
took place during the lifetime of Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh, who is said to have 
died in 960/1552-3, which would suggest that if the division of the Kunta was 
related to the Tajakanet conflict, the Tajakanet conflict would have at least 
started by 960/1552-3. 

There is also little certainty about the causes and the nature of the Tajakanet 
conflict; the earliest known written accounts would seem to date from not 
much before the beginning of the twentieth century, some 300 years after the 
event, and they are brief and uncritical and contain some contradictions. The 
generally accepted version of the tale of the incident which brought on the 
ruin of Tinigi says that one day the daughter of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti 
al-Saghir, Fatima, was injured as the result of a practical joke played by a 
young man of the Idaw Shar branch of the Tajakanet at Tinigi. She went to 
the brother of her mother, A‘mar Agiig, chief of the Lagwalil branch of the 


11 Valentim Fernandes, Description de la côte d'Afrique de Ceuta au Sénégal, ed. and tr. P. de 
Cenival and T. Monod, Paris, 1938, 79-81; and Duarte Pacheco Pereira, Esmeraldo de situ orbis, 
ed. and tr. R. Mauny, Bissau, 1956, 43. 

?? Duarte Pacheco Pereira, op. cit., 41, mentioned a group which he called the Ezarziguy in 
connexion with Wadän. This may have been the Znàga tribe which claimed Lamtüna origins 
called Any&rzigi in Znàga and Anyárzig in Hassániyya. This identification is su pported by the 
tradition that the Anyárzigi once had a branch named Idawbaj or Idawbja (there are few or no 
Anyärzigi left), and by the existence of a branch of the Idaw al-Hàjj. who claim to have been 
the founders of Wadän, bearing the same name, who also claim to have been of Lamtüna origin, 
It may be that Wadän was built or belonged to the Anyürzigi, or the Idawbaj/Idawbja branch 
of the Anyärzigi, which absorbed others and assumed the name of Idaw al-Hàjj in the ninth/ 
fifteenth or tenth/sixteenth century, which would explain the disappearance of the Anyärzigi, 
and it would parallel the possible transformation of the Idaw Yidder braneh of the Angüdis 
into the Idaw ‘Ish (see pt. 1 of this article, BSOAS, хххүш, 1, 1975, p. 121-2, n. 110). 

13 According to a couplet attributed to ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Râzqa al-'Alawi 
(Mukhtar wuld Hàmidun), 
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Tajakanet, who avenged her by killing the offender. This led to a conflict in 
which all the Тајакапеб in the area became involved; at first the Idaw Shar 
and their supporters were victorious and expelled the Lagwalil, but the Lagwalil 
returned and drove out the others, who emigrated to the south. After 15 years, 
the wells of Tinigi went dry, and the Lagwälil also emigrated to the south. 

While it is likely that the reasons for the conflict were more complex, it is 
nevertheless worth noting that the injured daughter of Sidi Muhammad 
al-Kunti al-Saghir is said to have gone to her maternal uncle when she was 
injured, and that it was he who avenged her. This suggests that maternal ties 
were stronger than paternal ones, and that the Kunta were few in number 
and that they were still part of the Tajakänet. Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkày was 
probably dead by that time, so the Kunta would have consisted of only his 
four children, their families, and their tributaries, if they had any. 

Although there is no suggestion that the Kunta as an independent group 
were involved in the war among the Tajakänet, it was during the lifetime of the 
sons of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy and their sons that the division of the Kunta 
is said to have taken place. According to the Ghallawiyya, a dispute arose 
between tributaries of Sidi Ways, son of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Saghir, 
and tributaries of Sidi al-Wafi, son of Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh. Sidi ‘Umar 
al-Shaykh suggested that they divide up their tributaries, and he, his brother 
al-Hajj Abū Bakr, and their sons and tributaries moved to the east. 

This division may not have been simply the division of an already- 
independent Kunta tribe into two new tribes, but part of a break-up of the 
Tajakänet into several groups, involving the departure of the Kunta, then a 
small family of the Tajakánet, which was divided into two factions and which 
became two autonomous groups. Part of the Kunta left the area where the 
Tajakánet lived, while most of the Tajakanet departed for another area, 
leaving the remainder of the Kunta behind, but they eventually followed the 
Tajakänet and drifted south. The outbreak of hostilities among the Tajakänet 
could, of course, have been after the division of the Kunta, as those involved in 
the incident which provoked the war were the family of Sidi Muhammad 
al-Kunti al-Saghir, who remained in the area. 

The possibility that the Kunta may have left the Tajakänet at the time of 
their conflict at Tinigi is supported by the scission of other groups at that time 
who became more or less autonomous or were absorbed by other groups. 


14 The story appears in Ahmad ibn al-Amin al-Shingiti, op. cit., 148, but he does not identify 
the girl and says that it was her brothers who avenged her, This is the oldest written version 
I have seen, which was probably learned by the author before he left the Sahara in the late 
nineteenth century and it appeared in his work which was published in Cairo in 1329/1911. 
Shaykh Sidyà Baba (d. 1924), * A history of the western бапһаја ', translated in H. T. Norris, 
Saharan myth and saga, 206-7, said only that it was a young woman who was avenged by 
her maternal uncle. Musa Kamara (d. 1946), op. cit., fol. 8, said that it was the daughter of 
Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Saghir, and that she went first to her father, who sent her to her 
maternal uncle, whom Musa Kamara calls A*mar Agilal (see pt. 1 of this article, BSOAS, XXXVII, 
1, 1975, p. 119, n. 80), probably incorrectly, who avenged her. 
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Among these were the Tajakanet of Tindüf at the eastern end of the Sagiya 
al-Hamra’, the Tajakänet of the Gibla, and the Babwat, a Wolof clan of 
Senegal, who are said all to be the descendants of members of Tajakanet 
caravans who were in these areas when the conflict broke out and did not 
return; the Idaylba, centred around Walata ; the Wesra, between Walata 
and Tinbuktu; the Ahl Yind Mahham and the Ahl A‘mar Ababak, two tribes 
of the Gibla; and it is said that the Ajwakin, a part of the Ayt Usa, a tribe of 
the Takna confederation between the Wad Nün and the Ságiya al-Hamra’ are 
of Tajakanet origin as well, although they may in fact only have joined them 
somewhat later," 

Tajakanet tradition says that the incident of the practical joke and the 


* killing of the prankster were alone responsible for the war among the Tajakanet 


and the abandonment of Tinigi and of the region of the Adrar by the Tajakanet, 
but the permanent emigration of so many henceforth independent groups to so 
many different areas, which may have begun before the outbreak of hostilities, 
was probably due to serious problems in the region of the Adrar. The literature 
of other groups, the Tashumsha and the Tdaw ‘Ali, for example, also. mentions 
troubles in the Adrar during this period, and nearly all the tribes now in the 
south claim to have originated in the Adrar or to have passed through there on 
their way south. 

Among the causes of conflicts in the region of the Adrár and emigration 
towards the south in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may have been an 
economic decline due to a shift in trade routes, over-population resulting from 
immigration into the region, and drought. 

Trade, the transportation of merchandise, and the protection of caravans 


| were among the principal economic resources of the Sahara during the Middle 


k 
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Ages, but these activities may have declined in the west in thefourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries for several different reasons. For a brief period in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the Portuguese attracted some of the northbound 
trade through the Adrär to the Atlantic coast and probably away from Morocco, 
but soon after, they arrived in ‘Guinea’, to the south, which proved more 
interesting commercially, thereby probably causing a decline of trade in the 
western Sahara. According to the Portuguese accounts, the wealth of the 
towns of the Adrär, including Tinigi, was based in part on the gold trade, and 
one account says that this declined after the Porguguese discovery of a mina 
‘the mine’, identified with Elmina in present-day Ghana, and other sources in 
* Guinea ’.16 It is a hypothesis that the decline in trade on the western routes 
was also due in part to the decline of the western Maghrib under the Marinids, 
a shift of trade to the east, and the growth of Tinbuktu during the Hafsid 
renaissance in the eastern Maghrib which began under Abü "]--Abbàs (772-96/ 
1370-94); by the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Tinbuktu had attracted 
_traders and others from Wadan, Tishit, and Walata, and the shift may also 


15 V, Monteil, Nofes sur les Tekna, Paris, 1948, 18. 
18 Duarte Pacheco Pereira, op. cit., 43. 
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have caused the emigration from Tagdäwest, to the south of the Adrár, which 
is identified with the ancient centre of Awdaghust. The immigration of the 
Hassän into the western Sahara from the north could also have been one of the 
causes of the decline of trade in the west as well as the movement of populations 
to the south. 

The arrival of any new group, even a small one, could not have but disrupted 
the balance and caused tensions, as the margin of unused pasturage and water 
resources in the Sahara is usually small. Eighth/fourteenth-century outside 
Arabic literature says that the Hassan were well into the western Sahara at that 
time, and it is apparent from the accounts of the mid-fifteenth century Portu- 
guese explorations that the Hassan were many in number, scattered over а 
wide area, and powerful, especially in the north-west and around the Adrär, ` 
where, according to at least one of the accounts, they ruled over the Znàga. 
This would tend to support the Kunta tale of a Lamtüna-Hassán war, and it 
would seem unlikely, in any case, that a newly-arrived group would rise to a 
position of power without some opposition. The Adràr is a natural point of 
passage on the route south, the direction the population has generally moved, 
so it probably has tended towards over-population and conflict. 

The situation could have been further aggravated in the sixteenth century 
by a prolonged drought. According to Tajakánet tradition, the victorious 
faction in their war remained at Tinigi, after having expelled the others, but 
after 15 years they too had to leave as the wells had gone dry. They left not 
only Tinigi, which would not have been of very great importance to them if 
they were pastoral nomads, which they probably were, but they nearly all left 
the Adrar, and moved to the better-watered south. Another Tajakanet tradi- 
tion says that the Kunta acquired many of the tributaries of the Tajakänet in 
the Adrär when they left, which could have been because the Kunta were, in 
fact, Tajakanet, and this could have been an important factor in the establish- 
ment of the Kunta as an independent tribe or tribes. 

The newly-found fragment of the text of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay is unique 
because of its probable age and because of its implications concerning the 
origins of the Kunta and the evolution of the Bizänï zwaya. It bridges the gap 
to some extent between the sketchy and often enigmatic accounts about the 
superficially islamized old Znàga in the works of the earlier, outside Arabic 
writers, and the literature of the modern western Saharan zwüya, especially 
from the nineteenth century on, whieh is profoundly Arab and Muslim. A com- 
parison between the fragment of the text of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay and later 
Kunta literature and traditions gives the impression that the Kunta came into 
being as an offshoot of a western Saharan Znàga tribe in the ninth/fifteenth or 
tenth/sixteenth century, that at that time descent from the leading Znàga 
groups, even through female lines, was a sufficiently noble pedigree, and that 


1? Mohammed el-Chennafi, ‘ Sur les traces d'Awdaghust : les Tagdäwest et leur ancienne cité ’, 
in Tegdaoust. 1: recherches sur Aoudaghost, edited by D. and S. Robert and J. Devisse, Paris, 
Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1970, 106. 
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they probably did not originally claim to have been a branch of an Arabian 
tribe, descended from the leaders of the early Arab expeditions into the Maghrib, 
but evolved the idea in the eleventh/seventeenth and twelfth/eighteenth 
centuries when there was a stronger feeling in the western Sahara of belonging 
to the Arab Muslim world, and it would have been useful, and, in fact, necessary, 
to make such a claim to justify their activities and ambitions at that time. 

One of the most unusual features of the genealogy given by Sidi Ahmad 
al-Bakkäy is its matrilineal shape, which confirms the important role of woman : 
in old Znaga society implicit in early outside Arabic literature on the Sahara, 
as well as showing a strong precedent for the present importance of woman in 
Bizani society, if not in the current versions of the genealogies. Unfortunately 
* not enough information is given in the newly-discovered fragments to confirm 
‚ the hypothesis that descent in old Znàga society was matrilineal. 

Tt would seem, however, that in spite of the doubts raised by the newly- 
discovered Kunta fragments about the details of the current version of their 
origins, the general lines of early Kunta history, from the time of Sidi Muham- 
mad al-Kunti al-Kabir on, as described in the thirteenth /nineteenth-century 
Ghallawiyya, are nevertheless essentially correct, and that the rise of the 
Kunta closely parallels the formation of other tribes and movements in the 
western Sahara, such as the Almoravids, the Idaw ‘Ali, the Tashumsha, the 
Ahl Sidi Mahmüd, and the Ahl Shaykh Ma’ al-‘Aynayn, around religious 
leaders. Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti al-Kabir probably first sought a position of 
leadership in his own tribe, the Abdükal, but did not succeed in achieving bis 
ends, so allied himself with another, and possibly more prominent, tribe, the 
Tajakänet, with members of whom he, his son, and two of his four grand- 
children married, and of which they became a part. Eventually they acquired 
a following, and during a period of crisis when the unity of the Tajakänet 
dissolved, the descendants of Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti and a number of other 
families or faetions became permanently independent. 
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Fragment of text of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkay as cited by Ahmad ibn al-Hajj 
‘Abd Allah. Version I (page numbered 7 of Kunta fragments). 


E ale) La || Lope ез حط‎ Cea Cea e We cel 
Че حاصل ما فدرت‎ aol نسب امهاته |[ و ام‎ t یذ کر‎ ш بن سیدی محمد‎ 
من‎ Ced ھی مفطوع‎ || ОКШ و الفدم ام سيدى امد‎ Ай من ذاك‎ ULL 
ga مام بنت محمد || ابن‎ IS ال محمد بن الحسن بن یشب‎ al الورفة واسم‎ 
بنت عمربن‎ ebl ll... بن اكر‎ del و امهنا خحديجة بنت محمد بن يبن بن‎ 
على هير بن‎ dole بنت‎ . . . el محمد امغار بن محمد || ابن محمد بن تکنوا و‎ 
Le» ES بن || محمد ءالسم من‎ . Cy des ابوری و امها‎ mi 


416 т | THOMAS wartcoME | | 
|| وامها تا‎ бл} بج‎ са امها ءاش‎ XLI عر ... بن‎ са суб 
Ein dé graue بن‎ ds pl D hg) ol gre Jalal eS E 
ابرج اکتولیل‎ al a pissed بن محمد بن‎ “е са || فطح‎ 
CES | Dm irae 2d э 
و ام محمد بن الحسن بن يشب‎ o هنط || ابن هنض من‎ Cu ءاش‎ Ge و‎ 
um dl این اکویل و‎ iz || . . بن بعفوب وامها آهو.‎ зл بت خمد‎ ela 
5р» ||.. ۲ هن باهو ر ن ترك‎ ona pen 4 ءال أودض‎ ees 
Sa Lal (gel و‎ dla ترزك من اولاد‎ ce بش‎ . E ا‎ 
em. el а у ФА i ч ان‎ к 3 | ورت و وام‎ 
c n cu ub C » БЕ 1-- S ane а اش‎ "PP 
gre Sere еэ Ius e ЧИЗ" 
من || تاده من امھاتہا‎ gel DN" ey ترجت و اھھا بن‎ 
. ءال‎ Lá ادانکادس و واحده‎ m . بطل من اولاد‎ b^ c 


Fragment of text of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkày as cited by Ahmad ibn al-Hàjj 
"Abd Allah. Version II (page numbered 8 of Kunta ишы 

GES атаа es Le Cea Ces by‏ || ابن سيدى امحمد 
Ls EXE P‏ امهاته ol‏ ابيه || حاصل ما فدرت عليه بالكتابة من 

15« للتفطيع э‏ الفدم el‏ سیدی es Ael‏ | ھی مفطوع اسمها من الورفة els‏ 
ابیها ال des‏ بن يبن ce‏ بن يشب SLUSH‏ امها ela‏ || بنت ue ме‏ 
و امها Са AA‏ محمد بن ы‏ بن احد بن اکر . . . امهنا ماطمة а‏ عر || اين 
مد امغار ابن محمد بن SS‏ و Oke Ce Cel‏ بن على هر بن بمج 
а Ca || бөз Уу!‏ . . بن محمد ple‏ من تمکنیت Gay‏ تکورت بنت 
ر و Ae‏ ااا EXE... Bu y dé qi ca‏ 

jg е بن‎ te جر || د ام محمد بن‎ o . ان تیر صح‎ Ru 
کین‎ got ole [| ex et. . بن محمد بن ترج‎ PEE 

oss || ile кдл بن محمد‎ obe رت بن اهمطابل وام‎ .. . цаз 
I^ بن هنض من اولاد ايو و ام‎ del مط بن‎ са A ls LEE 
Ca اهو‎ hs cam بن‎ ёл محمد‎ а elt بن يشب‎ oed بن‎ 
من‎ gyn. واا ج بت مر وش و یا له‎ nao 
4 cu .بش‎ . |١. . وا‎ ue من ترك و امها || هاطمة بنت ايل بن‎ uno 
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Genealogy of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy according to a text by Sidi Ahmad 


al-Bakkáy, copied 
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Genealogy of Sidi Ahmad al-Bakkäy according to a text by Sidi Ahmad 
al-Bakkay, copied by Ahmad ibn al-Häjj ‘Abd Alláh 
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مس اولاد شل و امھا en | А)‏ ورت و ol “el‏ ب بن يشب ب ءاش بنت dem‏ 


ui ыз el, Rupe‏ || ت TER ae‏ .ترك 


y yd... nl. cup deb ات‎ “Gp nu Cut el و‎ 
EM عر بن تتفلس' من‎ || .. BONES NE Gals 


i 


pee ol‏ من .° . o yb‏ ا o^ Је Le c‏ | اولاد . . . ادانکاد س 
cy Ste à‏ ءال el || Cd... obal‏ سيدى محمد ум SS‏ بنت محمد fle‏ 
es gy‏ بن زم ابن e ман,‏ 0 ب بن b od cati‏ ابد وکل 


وواحدة من algal‏ بنت يدهم بن dI | Q^ . ‚о‏ و واحده بن Ji‏ 


اوم сел À‏ بن جلب بن OU‏ من card ME I‏ 
بات یدهم بن اکرغزینب . . бл d.‏ و هم cuu Ы‏ وله ام هى فبيلة . 


The following appears on the right-hand margin of the page numbered 8 of the 
Kunta fragments : 


امه من GK‏ اد یشب اد المغ بن اکریل بن على بن جکان ph‏ اکریل 
رمضان و مسان 


On the left-hand margin of the same page is written : 


واولاد 4e‏ المستجاب اربعة عياض و موسى و Vi de‏ عبيدة كذا uet‏ هامش . 


At the top of the page numbered 17 of the Kunta fragments appears the 
following, which seems to be the conclusion of the fragment of Sidi Ahmad 


г al-Bakkày cited by Ahmad ibn al-Hàjj ‘Abd Allah: 


ن الاس غير السودان 4 ...|| у...‏ انا صغير فبر haley‏ و هو 


eu‏ ی بن یی بن ue | узд ce eo‏ کار 
بى ورفة US‏ احد البكاى فديعة وهو رضى all‏ عنه pall “wel‏ وب || Ste‏ 


SN ual 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THE DATE OF THE SOAS MANUSCRIPT OF THE SJAIR PERANG 
MENGKASAR 


This poem by a Macassar Malay describes the successful war of the Dutch 
against Macassar from 1666 to 1669. It was edited by Dr. C. Skinner for a 
London Ph.D. and published in 1963.! The manuscript of the original poem is 
no longer available, but it is deduced that it must have been written between 
July 1669 and June 1670.2 The name of the author is recorded, an Enc Amin ; 
we learn from a comment in the poem itself that it was recorded on Chinese 
paper? It is unusual to know even this much about the original manuscripts 
of works in traditional Malay literature. Of the two 4 extant manuscripts the 
earlier, preserved in Leiden, contains only part of the poem. Although the 
name of the copyist is not given Dr. Skinner, continuing a fascinating piece of 
investigation by the Dutch scholar H. T. Damsté, is able to demonstrate with 
reasonable certainty that it was a Dutch lady, Cornelia Valentijn,’ wife of the 
famous Francois; furthermore, that it would have been copied c. 1710 in 
Ambon. 

The second manuseript, in SOAS Library, gives the bulk of the poem; the 
name of the copyist is not known. Dr. Skinner notes that it was probably 
copied in Sumatra, but leaves the dating of the copy within very wide limits, 
‘the latter part of the 18th century '. The purpose of this note is to attempt 
a more precise dating for the SOAS copy. Its external features are as follows : 


Reference SOAS manuscript no. 40324 

Dimensions of page 19-3 em. x 24-7 em. 

No. of pages TO written + 6 bearing no text 

Lines per page 18 to 14 

Length of line (i.e. of two hemistichs of poetry) 13-3 em. 


Distance between top and (for 18 line page) 17-9 em. 
bottom lines of the page (for 14 line page) 16-5 cm. 


Paper | white, stiff 

Ink > dark grey/blue throughout ` 

Writing clear, not calligraphic | 
Miscellaneous spaces at ends of lines filled with two oblique stripes ; 


horizontal lines impressed, spacing not absolutely 
regular; edge-lines ruled with not very clear im- 
pression. 


! Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel 40, 
's-Gravenhage, 1963. 2 Skinner, 43. 3 Skinner, 218. 

* By а remarkable chance, since this was written a third manuscript of the Sjair Perang 
Mengkasar has come to light. It was an item in the collection of the late Sir Thomas Phillips 
(1792-1872) sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Co. in London on 27 November 1974 (sce catalogue, 
pp. 38-9). It contains verses 1-434 of the text, and dates probably from the early eighteenth 
century. It was purchased by an agent for resale. 

5 Skinner, 48-50; BKI, crx, 2, 1953, 164—79. 
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Dating of the manuscript 
The manuscript belongs to the Marsden collection. Dr. Skinner notes that 
. [William] Marsden was at Bencoolen (West Sumatra) from 1771 to 1779, ‘ and 
“ might well have acquired it during that period’, he cannot give a terminus 
a quo for the copying of the manuscript, which might have been copied of 
course before Marsden went to Sumatra. As terminus ad quem he gives 1811 
when the proofs of Marsden's Grammar (which mentions this work) were ready 
for the printer.® 

The manuscript is written on European watermarked paper. Chain-lines 

‚ are 2-75 em. apart; apart from a fleur-de-lis (7-5 cm. wide) surmounted by a 

crown, with * GR ’ below, it bears the name of the maker, ‘ I. Taylor’ (9-5 cm. 

+ long) ; * moreover, the watermark bears a date, 1796. The terminus a quo can 
therefore be fixed with reasonable certainty at 1796. 

This does not automatically bring the terminus ad quem forward from 1811, 
but there are three factors which make an earlier date probable. The first is 
the observation that the paper used for copying Malay manuscripts was 

generally used within three or four years of its manufacture, which would give 
^ us an approximate dating of 1800 for this copy. 

The second is the superscription on an outer sheet of the manuscript reading 
“With Mr. Griffithss compliments to Mr. Marsden `8 It almost certainly 
refers to the John Griffiths who joined the Fort Marlborough (Bencoolen) 
establishment as a writer in 1778.° In 1799 it was reported that he had gone 
to Padang to deal with hostilities there, and later that he had succeeded in 
restoring peace." I cannot trace the precise date of his return to England, but 
it must have been about 1800: in a report dated 31 May 1801 from Walter 

. Ewer, Commissioner of the British settlement at Bencoolen, occurs the passage 
* Mr. Griffiths, the late chief of Padang gone to England, can give you a great 

. deal of information about this coast ...'.!! Subsequently John Griffiths seems 
to have remained in Britain; the India Register for 1803 shows him as being 

. ‘at home’, and by 24 January 1805 he had retired from the service of the 
East India Company.” The likelihood is that he took the manuscript with 
him to England and passed it on to Marsden subsequently. 

The third corroboratory factor is in fact specific confirmation of the 
generalization above regarding the lapse of time between the manufaeture and 
use of paper. In the Fort Marlborough Records there is a duplicate copy of a 


Û Skinner, 48. 
7 Вее W. A. Churchill, Watermarks in paper in the хуп and xvin centuries, Amsterdam, 
1935, 53. 
5 See Skinner, 47. 
* As evidence of the close contact between these two scholars, Dr. Bastin recalls that, when 
John Griffiths was elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 1 May 1806, his first proposer was 
; Wm. Marsden. 
À 10 India Office Library, London, under: CH.31.F.2; G 35/26, 5-6-99 item 68 and 24-12-99 
item 39; G 35/38, p. 165. 
: H Dr. John Bastin, The British in West Sumatra, 1685-1825, Kuala Lumpur, 1985, 118. 
d 12 India Office Library, file G 35/26. 
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letter from Mr. Ewer ® which is found to be written on paper which seems to 
be identical in appearance and watermarks (including ‘ 1796’) with that of the 
SOAS manuscript no. 40324. This letter is dated 2 April 1800. 

We can therefore conclude with reasonable certainty that the SOAS manu- 
script of the Sjair perang Mengkasar was copied in about 1800; it is very 
likely that the copy was made in West Sumatra. 

RUSSELL JONES 


18 India Office Library, file G/35/24, letter no. 308. 


*. 


REVIEWS 


ELIEZER D. OREN : The northern cemetery 
of Beth Shan. xx, 266 pp., 26 plates, 
map. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973. 
Guilders 110. 


This volume, while published by Brill, con- 
tinues the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
monograph series in presenting the results of 
Penn's pre-war excavations at Beth Shan, 
12 miles south of the Sea of Galilee. This city 
seems to have been one of Egypt’s main 
military establishments in Palestine during 


much of the Empire. 


Oren’s report is on the enormous cemetery 
originally cut c. 2000 s.c. into the cliff face 
across the river Jalud from the city site 
in & maddeningly obseure period currently 
described as the Copper Age, Calieiform 
culture, Early Bronze IV, Early Bronze- 
Middle Bronze, Intermediate Bronze, and 
Middle Bronze 1, justified or not by the user's 
emphasis on one or another aspect of the 
culture. In terms of people, these designations 
refer to large, apparently nomadic, groups 
who spread over most of Syro-Palestine at this 
time, leaving great cemeteries as the main 
evidence for their existence. They seem to 
have destroyed the cities of the Early Bronze 
Age but did not themselves occupy the city 
sites until toward the end of their own period. 

Oren sees them as an EB IV group, basing 


his terminology on the similarity of their 
- pottery to that of the Early Bronze Age with 


the implication of the same blood groups going 
on. Even so, Dame Kathleen Kenyon's term 
EB-MB would seem better suited, hinting as 
it does at the great cultural change of nomadic 
groups occupying the area between two 
strongly urban civilizations, the EB and the 
full MB. 

These tombs were later re-used : in the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages; and, again, in 
the late Roman period when the city had 
become Scythopolis, the largest city of the 
New Testament Decapolis. Oren's volume 
deals with the first two uses and, in fact, is an 
expansion and updating which he did for his 
doctorate of an unpublished manuscript by 
Gerald FitzGerald, one of the original excava- 
tors. This manuscript had the most beautiful 
plates that I have ever seen; it is a pity more 
of them could not be used in the volume under 
consideration. 

Oren discusses at length the Syro- Palestinian 
sites where EB IV groups have been found and 
sees them as aplitting into a fairly sophisticated 
northern group and a rustie southern group, 
the dividing line running from Beth Shan to 


Megiddo. He dates his EB IV-a to the 
Sargonid Ur Ili-late VI dynasty-lst Inter. 
mediate period c. 2250/2200-2000 s.c. and his 
EB IV-b to 2000-1900/1850 в.с., though 
others would begin the over-all period a 
century or more earlier. 

The text is verbose and concerned mainly 
with archaeological parallels. Admittedly, 
everything found must be fully described and 


tombs do not tell us a great deal about the life . - 


of their inhabitants. Still, the point would 
seem to be that we are ultimately interested in 
the people behind the potsherds and not 
basically in the potsherds themselves. No- 
where (unless I missed isolated instances) does 
Oren tell us that his EB IV people are usually 
identified as the Biblical Amorites, a term 
which would provide many of us at least with 
faces for them. A map to show the distribution 
of the sites with comparative material and the 
Amorites themselves would have been very 
weleome. 

In contrast, the section on the LB-EI 
cemetery deals with people as well as their pota 
and is absolutely fascinating. The first re-users 
of the tombs were for the most part men of the 
garrison of the Egyptianizing LB-EI tell 
levels. While their grave goods had been tossed 
aside by the Romans, great clay imitations of 
Egyptian anthropoid sarcophagi, plus dis. 
earded pottery of the turn of the first and 
second millennia в.с. are easily reassembled as 
consistent groups. À census of fragmentary 
coffin masks and hands showed that 50 such 
burials at least occurred in the area excavated. 

The coffins fall into a group of about 45 
with naturalistic masks and other features; 
aud a group of five with grotesquely stylized 
faces capped by head-dresses with horizontal 
ridges, horizontal rows of little balls, and 
horizontal rows of zigzags. Similar details are 
seen at Medinet Habu on the heads of the Sea 
Peoples, a parallel already noted by a number 
of scholars. 

Oren carries this comparison to its logieal 
end, presenting a figure of the grotesque coffin 
lids as opposed to various heads from Medinet 
Habu, where the men so attired are specifically 
designated as Philistines, Denyen, and Tjekker. 
He points out that the first two are always 
clean shaven; the last-noted, bearded. As the 
Beisan grotesques show no beard, they must 
be either Philistines or Denyen but since but 
a single sherd of the characteristic Philistine 
pottery was found at Beisan, the five grotesques 
presumably represent Denyen  burials—or 
Danuna or Danaoi ? 

What group, then, occupied the other 
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coffins ? Oren concludes that these must have 
belonged to bona fide Egyptians of the garri- 
son, He then extends this to include all people 
buried in anthropoid coffins in Palestine. 

For the group at Beisan, this interpretation 
seems most suitable; as much on the basis of 
Egyptian mortuary inscriptions found on the 
tell between levels VI and V as on the occur- 
rence of the coffins themselves. Whether this 
can reasonably be applied all over the country 
I am not so sure. The coffin sites are not 
compared with the Egyptian topographical 
lists or the Amarna letters and some of the 
places where the coffins have turned up, such 
as Amman in Jordan, seem a long way out of 
the territory we believe the Egyptians to have 
held. Also, the earlier identification of such 
coffins with the Philistines may hold true in 
some places. After all, we find much later 
examples around Beirut and it was an attrac- 
tive custom. In fact, Albright’s original thesis 
that the Canaanites copied the coffins may 
prove true in the end. 

As the person responsible for publishing the 
rest of the Biesan material, I must protest at 
Oren's offhand dating of levels XI, X-a, and 
X-b. My own work on them over the past 
18 months shows his suggestions to be much 
out of line, but his statements will be accepted 
and will add further to the confusion in 
interpretation that this extremely important 
site has been subject to ever since the 1930's. 


FRANCES W. JAMES 


Henri Limer: Étude de documents de la 
période Ф Agadé appartenant à VUni- 
versité de Liège. (Bibliothèque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
l'Université de Liège, Fase. cevi.) 
92 pp., 17 plates. Paris: Société 
d'Éditions ‘ Les Belles Lettres °, 1973. 
Fr. 25. 


The last four years have seen the publication 
of three major collections of Old Akkadian 
tablets, the collections of the Ashmolean 
Museum and the Louvre, published in trans- 
literation by I. J. Gelb, and the British Mus- 
eum's collection, published in autographed 
copies by E. Sollberger. To these H. Limet 
now adds the small collection, 51 tablets in all, 
belonging to the University of Liège. His 
volume contains copies, transliterations, and 
translations of each text, together with an 
introduction discussing the provenance, date, 
and content of the tablets. 

Most of the tablets are administrative 
records concerning grain, livestock, fields, and 
personnel. They differ little from the general 
run of Old Akkadian tablets, and as is the case 
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with all administrative tablets from Meso- 
potamia the individual tablets, apart from giv- 
ing occasional additions to the lexica, are of 
interest only when studied as part of a larger 
archive. Limet appropriately does not attempt 
to draw large conclusions from such a small 
group of tablets. On the basis of prosopography 
he suggests Tello (Girsu) as the source of most 
of the collection. 

A smaller and more interesting group of 
tablets is concerned with the measurement of 
fields, some of them being mathematical 
problems rather than actual surveys, No. 38 
introduces two metrological terms the value of 
which has not previously been determined. 
Limet quotes a possible solution for their values 
communicated to him by Gelb. Given the 
known values GaR.du == 5-94 m. and &u-bad == 
0.2475 m. (misprinted as 0-2415 on p. 64), 
the values of küs-numaun and gis-bad might be 
one-eighth and one-twelfth of a GAR.du respect- 
ively, i.e. 0.7425 m. (misprinted as 0-425 m. 
on p. 66) and 0-4950 m. Unfortunately this 
neat solution has to be rejected on the evidence 
of the present text, since the final line reads d 
3 küs-nwumun 1 giš-bad 1 šu-bad. Since 1 šu-bad 
is already known to be one twenty-fourth of a 
GAR.du, 1 gif-bad + 1 fu-bad add up to one- 
eighth ofacar.du, i.e. 1 kid-numun ; sologically 
the total would be written simply as 4 Ёй4- 
питат. Some new solution must be looked for. 

Apart from these and other minor points of 
interest the volume contains little that is of 
significant importance and the reviewer won- 
ders why it was decided to publish the collection 
in such an elaborate form. Even within its 
present format the book could have been 
reduced to almost half its present size by the 
omission of several pages of advertising, pages 
left almost completely blank, and a large 
number of unnecessary references to the diction- 
aries and other standard works. To specialists 
in the field little more would have been needed 
than copies of the texts and indexes, which 
might have oceupied some 20 pp. in a journal. 
Perhaps the intention was to offer an intro- 
duction to this class of text for students and 
general readers, the most recent comparable 
volume, Gelb's Old Akkadian inscriptions in 
the Chicago Natural History Museum (Chicago, 
1955) being now some 20 years old. 

Unfortunately the book is rendered much less 
useful to students and specialists alike by its 
careless arrangement and many errors and 
discrepancies. The copies of the tablets are 
arranged by their inventory (PUL) numbers, 
not their numbers in the present edition. Tt is 
thus quite impossible to refer directly from the 
copies to the edition, and tedious to move from 
the introduction or the indexes to the copies. 
Furthermore, on plate XI the face and reverse 
of tablet рют, 36 (edited as no. 28) are wrongly 
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marked, No. 43 (PUL 47) was not baked and 
cleaned, so its text is incompletely copied. 
From an examination of the indexes and cross- 
references in the notes to various tablets it is 

clear that the author has revised the order of 
` the texts in his edition without correcting all 
the relevant references. The reviewer counted 
almost 50 mistakes in the very brief index. 
There are numerous discrepancies in Limet's 
principles of transliteration and in the actual 
transliterations used, which can only confuse 
the student ; and in some cases the commentary 
discusses readings which are not found in the 
text. The whole volume is so small that con- 
sistency could have been achieved with little 
effort. The technical description of the colours 
# of the tablets, carefully compiled by Mlle. C. 
Chalon from standardized colour charts, is in 
practical terms useless, and Limet himself 
draws no conclusions from it. The colour of a 
tablet reflects the accident of the temperature 
at which it has been baked or burned, and is 
no reliable guide to its provenance. Incident- 
, ally the statement that all these tablets were 
baked in antiquity (p. 13) seems to be contra- 
dicted by the note on text no. 20. 

In spite of these criticisms, the publication 
of the Liége collection is à useful addition to 
the documentation of the Old Akkadian period. 


C. B. F. WALKER 


WorraawsG ScHRAMM: Einleitung in die 
assyrischen К ónigsinschriften. Zweiter 
Teil, 934—722 v. Chr. (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik. Erste Abt.: Der Nahe 
und der Mittlere Osten. Ergánzungsbd. 
v. Erster Abschnitt. xi, 141 pp. 
Leiden, Kóln: E. J. Bril, 1973. 
Guilders 56. 


This careful, detailed, and analytical cata- 
logue of the royal inscriptions extant for the 
reigns of the early Neo-Assyrian rulers will 
prove an essential stepping-stone in the neces- 
sary revision of the history of this period. 
Fortunately the volume comes in time to 
influenee the projected. revision of the * Cam- 
bridge Ancient History ' (third. edition), Vol. 
ші. The format is modelled on the preceding 
part of the Einleitung by Professor R. Borger 
and, while sometimes as difficult to use (a more 
detailed list of contents or index giving text 
numbers diseussed would have helped), is 
thorough, usable, and reliable. The chosen 
presentation means that some major texts have 
to be retraced through diverse sections, but 
this is probably inevitable in the light of the 
use of the same or similar texts for various 
purposes. With such a mass of detail, including 
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eritical notes on several inseriptions, this must. 
be à basic reference work for many years to 
eome. Individual experts will raise queries on 
a number of readings, especially where resort 
has been to photographs rather than recourse to 
the original text for collation. it is obvious 
too that the author's own choice and interpre- 
tation of readings may sometimes provoke 
differences of opinion, but this is worth while 
to stimulate further research, e.g. he follows 
Landsberger, Sollberger, and others in identi- 
fying the so-called * White Obelisk' as the 
work of Aësur-näsir-apli П (p. 48), taking him 
to be the eponym in his second year and side 
D to continue the account of one subsequent 
year (for а contrary view see now J. E, Reade, 
iraq, XXXVI, 2, 1975, forthcoming). 

The following notes are not added in criti- 
cism but as offering supplementary information 
to a most useful book. 

pp. 34 ff. A transliteration of the Kurkh 
stela, with some additional readings is given in 
H. Genge, Stelen neuassyrischer Könige, 1, 1965, 
1-33 (Inaugural-Dissertation for the Albert- 
Ludwigs Universität zu Freiburg im Breisgau). 

pp. 35-9. Collation of ND 1122 is now given 
by J. N. Postgate, Cuneiform texts from Nimrud, 
1, 1973, No. 267; and of the Nimrnd Stela 
(ND 1104) in his No. 26. 

The Standard Inseription of ASSur-násir-apli 
Il has been abbreviated on a number of slabs 
in order to ensure symmetry in the level of 
the top and bottom lines throughout one room 
despite the differing width of the stones used. 
This was done by the omission of sentence(s) 
marked by :, as noted by the reviewer in the 
Nimrud Expedition field notes (e.g. Room O). 

pp. 70-105. Since so much emphasis is 
placed on the work of E. Michel, Welt des 
Orients, т, 1947, 5 fF., attention should be drawn 
to J. M. Penuela's collation of the Shalmaneser 
III texts made at the British Museum and 
published in Sefarad, їп, 2, 1943; vi, 2, 1946, 
and (for the Kurkh monolith) 1x, 1, 1949, 

p. 114. Useful additional remarks on the 
Rimah stela of Adad-néràri ПІ are offered by 
Н. Tadmor in Qadmoniot, тї, 4, 1969, 125-6, 
and K. R. Veenhof, Phoenix, xv, 1969, 221-392. 

pp. 124-39. The order and arrangement of 
the annals of Tiglath-pileser TIT are still far 
from clear. À new inscription of this king from 
Mila Mergi has been published by J. N. 
Postgate, Sumer, XXIX, 1-2, 1973, 47-59. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


FREDERICK Mario Fares (ed. and tr.) : 
Censimenti e catasti di epoca neo- Assira. 
(Studi Economici e Tecnologici, 2.) 
x, 151 pp. Roma: Istituto per 
l'Oriente. Centro per le Antichità e la 
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Storia dell'Arte del Vicino Oriente, 
1973. 


In 1901 C. H. W. Johns published An 
Assyrian Doomsday Book (Assyriologische 
Bibliothek, xvi) as part of his prolonged 
study of the administrative archives surviving 
from the last century of Assyria. He brought 
together 22 tablets, found at Nineveh, that 
list personnel, property, and livestock place by 
place. ‘The area concerned centred upon 
Harran, whence the texts are known as the 
* Harran Census’, Seventy years after Johns's 
work, Dr. Fales has re-examined the manu- 
seripts in his University of Rome dissertation. 
He presents the texts in transliteration and 
translation with notes, commentary, discus- 
sions, and indexes. His work enjoyed the 
guidance of K.-H. Deller, acknowledged 
authority on the Neo-Assyrian period. All of 
Johns's material is included, together with 
soveral texts that he published elsewhere and 
a few small fragments joined to his texts 
since his time (hand-copies of these are given 
as fig. 5). 

The information given by the texts is 
specific and detailed: names of men and their 
professions, numbers of dependent women and 
children—the latter carefully graded by size, 
the amount of land or animals held, or the 
quantity of vines, and the number of houses. 
Tales has tabulated these items to show the 
size of family unit represented, the goods they 
possessed, and their farming activities. For 
the Harran texts the primary activity was 
viticulture on the hills to the north-east. This 
region was famous for its wine throughout the 
Near East (cf. Journal of Semitic Studies, vit, 
2, 1962, 201 £). All the people enumerated 
were evidently peasants, probably tied in some 
way to the land, a question discussed on pp. 
129-33. In several of the texts the entries are 
short, containing only two or three families, 
but describing them as living in such-and-such 
a place. This yields a picture of a very scattered 
population and leads one to ask if the ' census ° 
is really so comprehensive as usually thought. 
The further question of the purpose of the texts 
follows from this. Regrettably, the tablets 
are incomplete, some are slightly damaged, 
some are mere fragments, In no case does a 
heading or colophon remain to give a desig- 
nation or date. The first editor suggested the 
lists were compiled for taxation, the second 
takes the more precise view that they would 
serve as a basis for the assignation of land by 
& royal grant or other means ultimately linked 
with taxation. (For further discussion see now 
J. N. Postgate, Taxation and conscription in 
the Assyrian empire (Studia Pohl: Series 
Maior, 3), Rome, 1974.) It is noteworthy that 
two texts, no. 21 (Johns's 5) and no. 5 (Johns’s6) 
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refer to people from Gambulu in south-eastern 
Babylonia, in the first instance as ‘ collected ’, 
but having properties, in the second as 
* prisoners’. Although ‘two swallows do not 
make a summer’, we may ask whether the 
‘census’ may not have had some connexion ' 
with the resettlement of deported people 
equally well, 

Among the various topics Fales treats, 
unusual interest attaches to the personal names, 
for the ‘ Harran Census’ supplies the earliest 
large collection of Aramaean names known. 
The author announces the preparation of a 
study including all such personal names found . 
in cuneiform texts, and that will be very 
welcome, Meanwhile there is much to be 
learnt from the work he has given us here. 
Interpretations of individual names are pro- 
vided in the footnotes to the texts, while the 
whole situation is examined on pp. 99-114. 
Naturally, the Aramaean names predominate, 
accounting for 98 out of 155, with 34 Assyrian 
and 23 uncertain. Where paternity is indicated, 
there is one example of a man with an Ara- | 
maean name having а son with an Assyrian, 
but six of the reverse. Comparison with the 
two groups of texts from Tell Halaf reveals а 
notieeable inerease in Áramaean names there 
between the early eighth and the mid-seventh 
centuries B.C., and a diminution in Assyrian. 
A plausible picture results, yet it should not 
be forgotten that our sources survive by 
accident and so may distort the picture. The 
Assyrians were not concerned with racial 
origins, giving Aramaean gentlemen high offices 
in their empire. 

The progress of Assyriology renders older 
editions of many texts antiquated; Fales has 
performed a useful service by supplying this 
fresh version of the famous * Harran Census '. 

A. R. MILLARD 


C. Wape МеАрЕ: Road to Babylon: 
development of U.S. Assyriology. xii, 
186 pp., map. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1974. Guilders 56. 


The need for a survey of the distinctive 
contribution made by American scholars to 
Assyriological studies has been evident since 
E. A. W. Budge's scant remarks in The rise and 
progress of Assyriology (1925). Yet it may be 
questioned whether this erstwhile thesis, 
dressed up in somewhat popular guise by its 
style (* Europe sold on Assyriology ’), title, and 
the journalistic chapter headings (' The field 
beckons °) is the way to do this. Certainly this 
is no experienced evaluation of true academico 
achievements, for all too often ill-considered, 
sweeping, or patronizing generalizations sum- | 
marize the life-work of several scholars. 
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The primary value of this book lies in the 
brief biographies of the early pioneers based on 
new material unearthed from the records of 
some university teachers (F. Brown, Harper, 
and Lyon), or from their universities or the 


early societies for Oriental studies. Except for 


the much-discussed Peters-Hilprecht con- 
troversy these lack a proper historical setting 
and become something of a catalogue ending 
in 1940. This choice of date, perhaps forced 
upon the original dissertation, ill becomes à 
historical study. The passing in recent months 
of Benno Landsberger, Albrecht Goetze, and 
Leo Oppenheim reminds us that a dominant 
role in the study of the ancient Near East has 
been played by those who found a welcome in 


w the U.S.A. in the immediate pre-war period. 
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Such men as these, among others, gave life to 
the Chieago Assyrian dictionary which, though 
conceived in 1924, did not give birth to its 
first volume until 1955. This development, and 
that of others equally important, ean find no 
place in the mere two pages entitled * Since 
the war’. 

The same lack of judgement mars the 
bibliography listing 633 items which, while not 
setting out to be exhaustive, claims to ' include 
all significant books and articles published 
by American scholars through the year 
1939. The somewhat arbitrary division into 
‘General’, ‘ History’, ° Archaeology’, and 
‘Philology and linguistic [sic]' does not 
facilitate use. Comparison with standard 
reference works, eg. R. Borger, Handbuch 
der Keilschrifiliteratur, 1 (1967), shows many 
omissions which cannot be classed as insignifi- 
eant, e.g. A. T. Clay’s volumes of Old Assyrian 
and Seleucid texts which were among the first 
in these fields of study. Since several ‘ popular’ 
books are cited throughout this volume, Clay's 
They wrote on clay (1938) might well have been 
included, for it introduced many throughout 
Europe to the wide range of Assyriological 
studies. 

The author is perhaps too generous to Anglo- 
American co-operative efforta when he ineludes 
such Englishmen as Н. Н. Hall, C. J. Gadd 
(who would have been amused at being 
described as in charge of the digging at Ur 
(p. 106)), and Sir Leonard Woolley for his 
articles in the Antiquaries Journal. Was 
W. St. Chad Boscawen (not Poscanten as 
no. 602) really an American or Cyrus H. 
tordon an Englishman ў It does seem un- 
realistic to include in such а bibliography 
American editions of British publications or 
translations from the French (no. 288). 

The appendix listing major U.S. expeditions 
to Iraq and Tran (to 1973 !) is inadequate both 
in reference to the relevant publications and to 
personnel, and in the omission of several 
important sites (cf. Albert R. Al-Haik, Key list 
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of archaeological excavations in. Iraq, 1842-1965 
(1968). This book takes us a few steps along 
the road to Babylon but not the whole way. 


D. 2. WISEMAN 


ALLAN HomEN: Land tenure among the 
Amhara of Ethiopia: the dynamics of 
cognatic descent. xiv, 213 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1973. $9.50, £4.75. 


"This study makes a major contribution to 
our knowledge of Ethiopian land tenure. It 
concerns the peasant community of Dega 
Damot in eastern Gojjam and is based on 
material collected during 20 months of field- 
work conducted in 1961 and 1962 and three 
months in 1966, The author, writing with 
knowledge and sympathy, discusses the re- 
lationship between social status, land tenure, 
and peasant attitudes towards land reform, 
and the way land is acquired, lost, and held 
through a complex system of cognatie descent 
groups and their political manipulation. He 
gives à clear account of the land tenure of 
Dega Damot and the two distinct and com- 
plementary types of land rights, gwalt and 
rast, on which it rests. The former ‘ provided 
economie and political support for the élite and 
in their territorial aspect constituted the frame- 
work for the administration of the peasantry ', 
while the latter were land-use rights, which 
' played an important role in the social and 
economie organization of the local community ? 
(p. 5). 

Because of the complicated and little-known 
nature of the land system, it may be of in- 
terest to set out some of the points made by 
the author. Estates of gwalt were broadly 
divided into land granted in perpetuity to 
religious institutions and land held by secular 
officials. The latter was subdivided into gwalt 
held by the provincial ruler and gwalt held by 
lesser officials, and further subdivided into 
rosl-gwolt, in principle hereditary, and mäda- 
riya-guoll, given on a temporary basis or for 
life. Certain immunities and benefits accrued 
to gwalt-holders. Thus, men who had estates of 
gwolt land held by religious institutions were 
often exempted from military service and 
labour services (though they owed certain 
special services instead). Gawolt-holders had 
judicial functions, and collected and received 
the land-tax or gabar. The gwalt-holder was the 
symbol of secular authority in much the same 
way as the church, or ita ark, was the symbol 
of religious authority. Although paymenta in 
kind and service to the gwalt-holders were 
abolished in the post-war reforms, secular 
gwalt-holders managed to retain much of their 
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traditional authority, largely as incumbents of 
the office of neighbourhood judge. The gwalt- 
holding religious institutions on the other hand 
lost their secular authority. 

Political office, especially the office of gwalt 
güi (who served as judge, principal tax- 
collector, and government representative), was 
the most important means by which men 
obtained large holdings of rost land, but the 
peculiar features of the rast system at the 
same time limited the development of large 
holdings, because the same type of ' descent 
group politicking ', which enabled the gwolt gaz 
to obtain land in other men's neighbourhoods, 
made it possible for others to obtain land in 
his. Members of descent corporations who 
were in danger of losing land to corporations 
which the gwolt güZ was supporting could seek 
to reeruit powerful men from other neighbour- 
hoods, who, often themselves gwolt-holders, 
served to re-establish à balance of power and 
prevent or forestall further changes in the 
division of land. 

Rost rights were hereditary and could be held 
by lord and peasant alike, and were conditional 
upon the holder meeting tax and service 
obligations. A field held by rast rights repre- 
sented a share of à much larger tract of land 
held corporately by the descendants, through 
any continuation of male and female ancestors, 
of a legendary figure, who was believed to have 
first held the tract of land as his rast. The 
number of descent groups in which a man 
thought he had rost rights as opposed to rost 
land thus exceeded the number of groups in 
which he was active. In practice his holding of 
rast land was restricted by various factors, 
notably his genealogical proximity to a pre- 
vious landholder, his geographical proximity 
to the descent group's land, and the extent of 
his political influence, Rast rights, important 
in establishing a legal claim to land, did not, 
however, ensure their holder possession of a 
particular field of rast land. Rules of in- 
heritance introduced a further complication. 
Rast land and potential rast rights were 
transmitted by parents to their children 
equally, but because it was possible to allot all 
or most fields in one loeation to one child and 
those in another to another child, the rost lands 
and associated interests of parents in specific 
eorporations did not pass equally to all 
children. 

Though certain features of the Dega Damot 
land tenure system and society, notably those 
relating to шә land, can be called feudal, it is 
clear from the nature of the rast system that 
land tenure and society in general in Dega 
Damot were not feudal. Among the features 
which distinguished them from many feudal 
agrarian societies were the right and ability of 
the peasants to move to other estates and the 
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fact that tenancy did not involve subordina- 
tion and dependency: few tenants were 
totally dependent on the land they cultivated 
in tenancy and were seldom dependent for ail 
their land on a single landlord. The descent 
corporation and its estate, with its principles 
of division by father (a continuing process used 
to divide, subdivide, and redivide the estates 
of first settlers in response to changing political 
and demographie pressures) and division by 
allotment, allocated people to available land 
in accordance with their social and political 
prominence. This resulted in a high degree of 
social mobility. Assessing the effects of the 
rast system, the author states, ‘it serves to 
move people from estates and parishes which 
were densely populated to ones which are not, y. 
and, at the same time, it allocates to indivi- 
duals with unusual political skills lands com- 
mensurate with their political attainments. It 
thus adjusts the ecological realities of an 
agrarian society to the political realities of a 
competitive and fluid feudal polity, and does 
this without producing a large class of landless 

and alienated peasantry ' (p. 230). ^ 

In his diseussion of the household and the 
community, the author is concerned especially 
with the elder's position in the household, the _ 
organizational unit by which the land was 
managed and exploited, and the institutions 
which defined his relationship with the local 
community, parish, and neighbourhood, which 
in turn both governed and limited his interest 
in acquiring rast land. He analyses the size and 
composition of the household, the size and 
nature of the landholding, deseribes agri- 
cultural practices, the daily round, and 
domestie cycle, and draws attention to the 
° low degree of transgenerational continuity `: 
neither the household, the homestead, nor the 
estate of rast land upon which they depended 
were enduring units of social organization. j 
The divisive forces generated by each house- 
hold's quest for land were, however, limited to 
some extent on the one hand by the parish, 
which provided a territorial framework for 
religious organization, and on the other by 
the neighbourhood, which corresponded to the 
traditional estate of gwolt land and pro- 
vided a territorial framework for secular 
administration. 

He also touches briefly upon various volun- 
tary groups including the * recently introduced 
rotating eredit associations" or ikut (about 
which it would have been interesting to have 
more information). 

The picture the author draws is of a society 
deeply influenced by traditional values and 
strongly attached to its land system. He 
describes the attitude of the peasants in the 
following words. ' Damotian peasants have 
been well aware of the incompleteness of their 
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communities, of their dependence on the elites, 
and, for the most part, have accepted these 
conditions. Occasionally they have resented 
particular impositions of their feudal masters, 
but they have never questioned their right to 
rule. Similarly, they have taken pride in their 
distinctive local customs and in the uniqueness 
of each locality's history, but they have 
always recognized the validity and superiority 
of the high eultural tradition borne in purest 
form by their elites. 

The peasants’ acceptance of their lowly 
position in the social order as natural and 
inevitable has been fostered by a particular 
view of history, land, and polity, a view which 
relates the institutions of Damotian social 
organization to the historical traditions of 
Amhara civilization ' (p. 81). 

One of the best chapters in the book, in 
which the author writes with balance and 
judgement, is on the changing patterns of land 
tenure in Dega Damot. In it he examines the 
effects of increased population pressure on the 


«land, the displacement of the political and 


economic institutions associated with the 
traditional feudal order by a modern bureau- 
cratic form of government, and the growth of 
the economic importance of the land as com- 
pared with its political importance (which had 
formerly been dominant), and assesses the 
probable effects of land reform policies and the 
attitude of the people of Dega Damot towards 
them. Since the payment of land.tax was 
traditionally regarded both as the obligation 
of the rost-holder and evidence of ownership, 
it was not surprising that the landholders in 
Dega Damot should have supposed the post- 
war tax reforms to be a prelude to land reform. 
It was, indeed, in the author's view, fear of 
Changes in land tenure and a conviction that 
the government intended to measure land and 
alter or abolish the rast system of land tenure 
which provoked the disturbances in Gojjam 
in 1968. His conclusion is that land reform, 
without a substantial growth in the cash 
economy, would have undesirable effects, that 
the transformation of rast into freehold through 
a cadastral survey and the registration of 
individual title to land as held at a given 
moment would freeze a transitory pattern of 
landholding and social stratification, and 
would convert a fluid system of individual 
inequalities into a permanent pattern of 
economic and social stratification, and that 
security of title would both increase the number 
of tenants and make possible, for the first time, 
absentee landownership on a large scale. 

The rast system, with its overlapping and 
unbounded claims, is, as the author points 
out, unworkable as a legal system. Never- 


г theless, the people of Dega Damot are deeply 


committed to it and see in it, however un- 


realistic their assessment may be, ‘the 
guarantee of the liberties and opportunities 
they most cherish. In their eyes the system 
enables them in time of adversity to move to 
another parish and stil to be accounted 
hereditary landowners. It enables their 
children, no matter how numerous, to become 
landowning farmers. It enables them to 
increase their personal estate and community 
standing, and finally it holds before them the 
possibility that they or their children, with 
good fortune, may obtain the gwilt rights once 
held by à remote ancestor and an appropriate 
large estate of rist land’ (p. 244). 

This is not to deny the need for land 
reform, but rather to underline the need to 
give due consideration to local conditions when 
drawing up a land reform programme. Land 
reform in isolation will not bring about social 
reform and economie development. In a 
country such as Ethiopia improved com- 
munications are a prerequisite to land reform. 
Without better communications, the injection 
of capital through co-operative societies or 
some other means, and improved marketing 
facilities, a reform in tenure alone is unlikely 
to improve the conditions of those it is in- 
tended to help. The author in his dedication 
to the people of Dega Damot expresses the 
hope that his presentation of the knowledge 
which they entrusted to him might contribute 
to the wise and just administration of their 
land. Those interested in or eoncerned with 
land reform in Ethiopia would do well to read 
his work and seek to profit from his insights. 


ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


Frank HARDIE: The Abyssinian crisis. 
ix, 294 pp. London: B. T. Batsford 
Ltd., 1974. £6. 


In Dr. Hardie’s opinion ‘the Abyssinian 
crisis was the turning-point of the thirties’ 
(p. 3), and the role of the British government 
erucial. * For all the tragic events which are 
to be chronicled’, he says, ‘it is Britain ... 
which bears more responsibility than any other 
State. For this reason all chronieles of the 
Abyssinian crisis should revolve round British 
policy. That is the explicit object of this 
book ’ (p. 5). This is therefore a contribution 
to European diplomatie rather than Ethiopian 
history. Indeed, the chapter entitled * Abyssi- 
nian background ° is the least satisfactory and 
contains some serious errors. The Atbara does 
not join the Blue Nile above Khartoum but the 
united Nile below it, being the only river to 
do so (p.8). It is not true that 'until the 
nineteenth century she [sc. Abyssinia] had 
always had а sea coast” (p.9). On the eon- 
trary, she had no control of any part of the 
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coast. after the Ottoman occupation of Massawa 
in the mid.sixteenth century, and had not 
always had it before then. 1t is an exaggera- 
tion to say that 'the whole of Abyssinian 
history until the nineteenth century is, in 
effect, one long Dark Age' (p. 11); we have 
much more precise information about Ethiopia 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
than we have about Britain in the sixth and 
seventh. The chapter concludes with а 
reference to Adowa as ' the first decisive defeat 
of a European by an African power since 
Hannibal's victories over the Romans ' (p. 13). 
This unfortunate remark is evidently meant to 
be taken literally, for a footnote explains that. 
the defeats of the Italians at Dogali and of the 
British at Tsandhlwana were not во decisive, 
and that ‘the Spanish defeat at Anual in 
1921 was ‘ more comparable to Adowa °. But 
Hannibal's victories, however spectacular, 
were not decisive; it was Zama, not Cannac, 
that decided the issue of the Punie War. Apart 
from this consideration, the author has for- 
gotten the defeats of Louis IX at Mansura, or, 
if he excludes Egypt from Africa, at Tunis, of 
Charles V at Algiers, of the Portuguese at 
Tangier in 1437, and most obviously decisive, 
of Sebastian at Alcazarquivir in 1578. The 
map shows the Mareb as a tributary of the 
Atbara; in fact it disappears in the Kassala 
plain as the Gash. It is still odder to see the 
Atbara itself rising in Lake Tana. 

It would, however, be unfair to judge the 
book by these errors which are not particularly 
relevant to the theme. This is expounded with 
clarity. Hardie has used the Cabinet papers in 
the Public Record Office. He provides a lucid 
narrative and succinct analysis of such factors 
as Anglo-French relations, the misconceptions 
of the British public about the League of 
Nations, and the Admiralty’s assessment of the 
consequences of war against Italy. It is 
pleasant to read an English historian who is at 
pains to explain and not merely to abuse 
Laval’s policy. He maintains that ' German 
re-armament became the great catalyst of 
European politics ’ (p. 65). His story illustrates 
the saying, attributed to Lord Ismay, that fear 
makes people behave more stupidly than 
anything else. In this instance many of the 
most serious errors of British, French, and 
Italian policy can be seen to have been com- 
mitted from fear of Germany. This aspect of 
the book is, however, outside the scope of 
BSOAS. 

Hardie has no reason to describe the 
fighting in Africa. We are told only that the 
end of tho war ‘ came in sight sooner than had 
been expected ’ (p. 217), and that ‘it was not 
foreseen by the best expert opinion that Italy 
could win the war before the 1936 rains’ 
(p. 236); we are referred to an estimate made 
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by German military intelligence before the war 
began. The military reputation of Italy was 
certainly low; the most famous battles in her 
history since her unification had been Adowa 
and Caporetto, but it would have been in- 
teresting and relevant to know what advice the А 
Cabinet was given by the Chiefs of Staff about 
the probable duration of the war, and whether 
this advice changed as the campaign developed. 
This was surely a most important considera- 
tion if sanctions were to be employed not 
merely as a gesture of disapproval but to 
compel Mussolini to halt the invasion. 

The book is as well produced as one would ° 
expect from this publisher and is pleasant to 
hold and read. It has been carefully printed, 
though ‘German irridentism" (p. 115) ise 
slightly comic. Ht is surprising that the ° Notes 
on books’ do not mention Sir Ivone Kirk- 
patrick's Mussolini: study of a demagogue. 


C, F. BECKINGHAM 


Apotr Denz: Die Verbalsyntax дез“ 
neuarabischen Dialektes von Kwagris 
(Irak). Mit einer einleitenden allge- 
meinen Tempus- und — Aspektlehre. 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, Bd. хг, 1.) xii, 145 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgenländ- 
ische Gesellschaft, Kommissionsverlag 
Franz Steiner GmbH, 1971. DM 34. 


The subtitle of this book indicates what is 
perhaps its most interesting feature, namely a 
close consideration of the general criteria that 
a worker in dialeetology, or indeed Semitic 
philology or linguisties, should have in the 
forefront of his mind. The results of this 
discussion of general theory when applied to 
Kwayri8 dialect problems are less interesting, , 
for two reasons. Firstly the material is not 
new, and secondly the results of a particular 
inquiry into this dialect could not be held to 
be valid for a very large area, It is a fact, for 
example, that the function of the active 
participle varies a good deal even in dialects 
which are comparatively closely related. 

The author begins his general inquiry in the 
introduction in which he discusses briefly the 
validity of the analyses of the syntax of 
the verb made by Arabists during the course 
of the last century, making the observation 
that there is little agreement on the basic issue 
of the meaning of the gatala/yaqtulu opposition. 
He finds no evidence in the work of Semitists 
that they have either the methodology or 
the conceptual framework necessary for an 
adequate analysis, in contrast to workers 
in other language groups, and especially, 
Indo-European. 
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He sets himself the task of re-thinking the 
problems, establishing satisfactory categories, 
and applying these general linguistic concepts 
and categories to a given corpus of data, in 
this case the collection of texts on the Kwayris 
" dialect made by Weissbach and Meissner, 

'The first part of this book, which deals with 
these theoretical issues, is most interesting 
and indeed does establish a methodological 
framework as the author intends. It is un- 
likely that all Semitists will find it equally 
convincing but that is a matter for discussion 
over a longer period. "There are other reserva- 
tions of a more practical kind which it might 
be better to discuss at the end of this review. 

The dialect studied is spoken in the small 
t village of Kwayrië, the inhabitants of which 

are mostly of the Ma‘amra and Dlém (called by 

the author Ma‘amira and Idlém), both sections 

of the Zbéd. Their speech belongs to the gilit 

group. The source material is supplied almost 

exclusively by Meissner (1901-3) and Weiss- 

bach (1904-8 and 1930). Both these scholars 
, worked with the same informant. 

The sources have been re-transcribed by the 
author on the basis of the article written by 
him and Professor Edzard under the title 
'Iraq-arabische Texte nach Tonbandauf- 
nahmen aus al.Hilla, al-‘Afaé und al.Basra ° 
(ZDMG, cxv, 1, 1966, 60-06), This repre- 
sents a great improvement over the earlier 
transcription, paying less attention to non- 
significant phonetic variation, Nevertheless 
there are hazards involved in re-transcribing 
texts on the basis of the phonology of dialects 
which are similar but not identical, and not all 
of the pitfalls have been avoided in relation to 
elision and anaptyxis, and in relation to the 
(likely) non-oceurrence of # in open syllables. 
"The author says very little about transcription, 
but it could reasonably be argued that until 
the principles of phonology have been worked 
out, it is too early to discuss complex syn- 
tactical problems. 

The author goes on to diseuss the verbal 
system of the dialect. Having formulated his 
general principles earlier he relies in this part, 
on examples to make his points, functional 
analysis being treated in part ur. 

When he comes to the active participle he 
rightly gives many more examples than for the 
perfect and imperfect, emphasizing that its 
verbal functions are a relatively recent 
development. 1t is at this point, however, that 
the disadvantages of using a closed corpus 
become evident. In order to determine the 
precise function of the active participle in a 
dialect one needs sentences which differ only 
in the verbal element. This is, of course, 
unlikely to occur in a corpus compiled for 
other purposes. 

The third part of the book is the functional 
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analysis of the verbal forms as set out in the 
preceding part. Here the active participle is 
defined as a finite verb and not as a verbal 
noun. It can govern an object. It expresses 
the perfect and pluperfect in relation to other 
verb forms in a sentence, and in definable 
cireumstances it expresses a future. The kind 
of past action expressed by an active participle, 
namely one the effect of which extends into 
the present, is not really discussed; nor the 
category of verbs, principally verbs of motion, 
the active participle of which ean function as 
a future. He does however contrast Kwayris 
and CA usage. 

This is a most interesting and stimulating 
book but it leaves in the reader a feeling that 
the parts are somehow inconsistent. Given 
that the first (general) part ís theoretically 
sound, is a closed corpus of Kwayri$ texts the 
right subject for the author's detailed studies ? 
Would he not have done better to apply his 
methodology to literary Arabie or to, say, 
Baghdäd Arabie where the corpus is much 
larger and capable of extension, almost on 
demand ? Despite this incongruity, the book 
repays careful study. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


ALFRED Мплм=: Einführung in das 
Vulgürarabische von Nordwestafrika. 
(Studies in Semitie Languages and 
Linguisties, 1v.) xvi, 100 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1972. Guilders 32. 


This study sets out to provide a handbook 
which will give guidance in a fairly large area 
of North Africa, Some original work seems to 
have been done by the author with a native of 
Tlemcen and it would have been useful to 
know more about this, The study itself, how. 
ever, is based on nine major sources for this 
dialect group and it is difficult to sce why, say, 
Boris’s Documents linguistiques is included 
while no reference is made to his Lexique du 
parler arabe des Marazig (1958). In this 
respect compare the fuller bibliography in 
Arabic dialect studies (ed. Sobelmann) or 
indeed the bibliography given in Grand’henry’s 
book on the Arabie dialeet of Cherchell in 
Algeria. 

The introduction informs us that the aim of 
the author is to provide a quick reference 
handbook, occupying an intermediate position 
between complex linguistic studies on one 
hand and purely practical textbooks on the 
other, which will be of especial use to eth- 
nographers and Africanists who have not had 
previous experience of Arabic. 

What he sets out to do the author does quite 
efficiently. There are plenty of paradigms and 
the reader is not left to fill in lacunae on the 
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basis of general rules of inflection. Explanatory 
notes are kept to a minimum. The technique 
of statement is methodical but is sometimes 
probably rather too laconic for ethnographers 
and Africanists. Thus, for example, the use of 
the perfect is defined in three lines, the major 
part of which reads ' Das vulgärarabische 
Perfekt kennzeichnet eine Handlung als 
abgeschlossen '. On the use of the active 
participle moreover, it seems to me that the 
position is stated too much in terms of the 
literary language, the difference in usage 
between this and the modern colloquials 
having been inadequately studied. 

The section on the noun is well set out, and 
items of especial interest in this area, such as 
the diminutives, are dealt with in some detail. 

The syntactical notes (pp. 68-77) are rather 
brief and cover only the most basie con- 
structions. 

This is undoubtedly a useful book and one 
handy in format. It should be of great help to 
the readers it was designed for, namely non- 
Arabists with an interest in north-west Africa. 
With the proviso that a practical handbook 
should concern itself also with some points of 
grammar more radicallv, Arabists will also find 
it of use and interest. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Jacques GRAND HENRY: Le parler 
arabe de Cherchell (Algérie). (Publica- 
tions de l'Institut Orientaliste de 
Louvain, 5.) xxx, 219 pp. Louvain- 
la-Neuve: Institut Orientaliste, Uni- 
versité Catholique de Louvain, 1972. 
Bel. fr. 600. (Obtainable from Édi- 
tions Peeters, Louvain.) 

The writer of this book spent a two-year 
period in the Algerian Sahara followed by a 
stay of another two years in Algiers itself, 
during the course of which he studied both 
Bedouin and town dialects. During the course 
of his sojourn in Algiers he decided to make a 
special study of the dialect of Cherchell, a 
small eoastal village 100 km. west of Algiers. 
For the ‘ annexe’ to the present book he had 
to select from a much larger corpus of texts 
only those most characteristic of the Cherchell 
dialect. 

His bibliography is very full and though it is 
most detailed for the Maghrib, it also gives a 
good general coverage for dialects further east. 

This study is one of the few on Algerian 
kadari dialects. Tlemcen dialect in the west 
and Djidjelli in the east have been studied, 
but for the central area there is only D. 
Cohen’s study of the speech of the Jews of 
Algiers. 
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The author’s treatment of phonology is 
sound but perhaps does not take enough 
account of recent work in one or two areas, 
and especially of what has been done on 
emphasis. It is well-documented and through- 


out the author makes useful diachronic notes. * 


Even where the diachronie approach is not 
explieit however, it is often implicit, as for 
example when he says of d that it ‘ représente 
t dans nddq “il a parlé" (class. nafaqa) ’. 
He establishes for Cherchell the ё phoneme 
whieh occurs in some other Algerian dialects. 
His treatment of А makes the point that h is 
voiced in emphatic contexts and voiceless in 
non-emphatie contexts. Although he supports 
this with quotations from the literature, it 
conflicts with the position in most dialects 
further to the east. On the ‘elision ’ of A from 
forms such as ménnu ‘from him’ and manna 
° by here ° it would really have been methodo- 
logically preferable merely to have noted the 
correct forms in the morphological section. To 
speak of elision makes certain diachronic 
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stantiate. Judgement may perhaps also be 
postponed on the statement that there is no 
initial glottal stop in this dialect. but the 
author's diachronic treatment of hamzah is 
exemplary. 

In the morphological section the author 
chooses to arrange his verbal paradigms in the 
order Ist, 2nd, and 3rd persons, which comes 
as à surprise in view of his hitherto rather 
conservative approach. The tables set out the 
faets in full for the simple verb, but for the 
derived themes the treatment of verbs with 
weak radicals is rather skimping. For theme IT 
of the defective verbs the author says only that 
it is ‘identique à celle qui est signalée à 
Djidjelli '. Here the footnote, which gives 
some basic information, should really have 
been put in the text. Then again the author 
goes from the VITI to the X theme without it 
being made clear (so far as I can see) that there 
are no examples of the IX theme in the 
dialect. 

The sections on nouns and particles are full 
and interesting and the author adds an 
appendix on words probably of Spanish origin. 

The short selection of texts is helpful and 
they are given in Arabie seript as well as in 
transcription. 

Dialectologists will find this a useful book. 
It is perhaps too preoccupied with comparing 
the Cherchell dialects with Classical Arabic 
but this may recommend it the more to 
philologists. Linguists tend to give fewer facts 
in their expositions than a reader will find in 
this book, because unless they are masters of 
method, the method rather than the material 
dominates their presentation. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


м 
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Ұпллам В. Pork (tr.): The golden ode, 
by Labid ibn Rabiah. xxxii, 177 pp. 
Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1974. $15, £7.50. 


This publication belongs to the species 
commonly known as ‘ coffee table books ?. Its 
format (29 x 29 cm.) is excessively incon- 
venient for shelving; it is lavishly illustrated 
(photographs by W. J. Mares), and extrava- 
gantly produced, with one line of the poem 
only on cach page and great spaces of blank 
page. 

The photographs, one placed facing each 
line of the poem, might in themselves have 
formed a fascinating picture-gallery of desert 
life, were it not that they lack any explanatory 
captions, a fact which deprives them of the 
major part of their value. How many readers 
will be able to recognize for what it is the 
photograph of the underside of a camel’s pad 
(p. 58), or that the photograph of the soles of 
a man's feet (р. 166) represents the sujäd 
. posture of prayer? The first photograph is 
totally incomprehensible without an explana- 
tion. One cannot rely on the facing text to 
elucidate the picture, for the latter is not in all 
cases relevant to the line of text which it faces : 
pictures of gazelles face his passage describing 
a wild ass; some are simply attractive 
pictures with no discernible relevance at all to 
the text, such as that of an unidentified ancient 
ruin on p. 168. 

One must concede that the translation 
makes a not altogether unsuccessful attempt 
to produce English acceptable to a modern 
reader, avoiding the deplorable whimsy and 
bad taste of many existing renderings from 
classical Arabic poetry. In some places it 
achieves a distinctly happy phrase, albeit 
somewhat free as a translation. On the other 
hand, it occasionally lapses into unintelligi- 
bility. I could not, without the help of the 
Arabie original, have guessed what is meant 
by ‘they outstrip one another a loose dust 
cloud’ (p. 63). 

Moreover, I am sure that it cannot really be 
in the best interests of furthering a sympathy 
for Arabie literature among the English- 
speaking publie, to propagate a rendering in 
which there are so many inaccuracies as there 
are in this translation of a poem of only 88 
lines. The mistakes can be broadly categorized 
into those relating to the rendering of an in- 
dividual word, and those arising from a mis- 
understanding of the grammatical structure. 

In the former category. easily the most 
breath-taking howler is the rendering of lā 
yatba‘äna (with emphatic fd) as ‘they do not 
follow’ (p. 165). Other, albeit less startling 
misunderstandings, are as follows: ‘fn (p. 14, 
note) are not ° gazelles ’ but 'oryx cows’; 
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zujal (p. 29) is not ‘ calling out ’ but, according 
to all the commentators, ‘ crowds’; mazinn- 
atun minhà (p. 39) is not ‘a sign of her’ but 
*a place where one may think her to be’. 
‘There is considerable confusion on p. 47, where 
the translator notes, ‘the word al-kilal [sic / 
read al-kalal] is also translated by Lyall as 
leather shoe used to protect the camel's 
hooves. I suspect this was a city-bred notion ' ; 
the word in question is not kaläl ‘ exhaustion °, 
but khidäm, rendered here as ° hobbling- 
tether °, for which there is no evidence, though 
the translator puts forth a far-fetched explana- 
tion for it; the Arab commentators uniformly 
support Lyall’s rendering, which is by no 
means a city-bred notion, but distinotly 
characteristic of the desert, where the surface 
is in some places composed of sharp flints 
liable to eut a camel’s foot badly. yata 
tartgata matnihà mutawätirun (р. 85) is not 
‘the rain advanced by stages along the path 
of her back' but 'rain falling in repeated 
showers comes down on the streak of her 
back’ (the oryx has a conspicuous streak of 
pale coloration along the line of its backbone). 
al-badi (p. 143) is not ‘ desert’ but a specific 
toponym, al-Badi. lizdzu ‘azimatin (p. 157) is 
not‘ contentious in great affairs ' but‘ a barrier 
against disaster’. авй ragh@ ibin (p. 161) is 
not a seeker of petitions’ but ° one who wins 
[his] wishes’. khal@ig (p. 167) is not, in this 
context, ‘things of Creation’ but ' (men's) 
dispositions, traits’. упра” (p.177) ° hold 
back" is Arberry's rendering, but hardly in- 
telligible in the context; rather either (as 
Tibrizi) * call (them) laggards ' or (with Anbari) 
‘make (them) to be shunned’. These points 
are not mere pedantic trivialities, for it is only 
a precise comprehension of the words that can 
open up to us the full richness of the overtones 
and imagery of the poem. A good sample of 
this is on p. 7: dimnah, with plural diman, has 
two distinct applications (see Lane}, either 
‘piece of dung’ or, and very much more 
frequently, ‘a place where the desert surface 
shows marks of human occupation '. Although 
camel-dung is of course one of those marks. 
this narrower sense is certainly not intended 
here, because the pronoun in anisihd refers to 
this word: a person can be a ‘ frequenter of" 
or ° familiar with ' a place, but to term him an 
anis of dung is surely impossible. By choosing 
the narrower interpretation of diman the 
translator has been led to propose a rendering 
‘dung, no longer renewed after a period of 
frequenting of the site’ which presents an 
image which, however effective in itself, is 
simply not in the Arabic. 

Examples of misapprehension of the gram- 
matical structure include : matajawibin irzäma- 
һа (p.ll) rendered as an independent 
sentence * the rumbling of thunder answers one 
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another [sic/]', instead of as an adjectival 
phrase ‘ with its thunder reechoing ’; £a'anna 
ni'àja. tidiha fawgahà (p. 29) rendered as ‘ as 
though they were oryxes of T. hovering over 
[their young] ', instead of ‘ as though oryxes of 
T. were riding them [i.e. the howdahs]’. It is 
regrettable from the point of view of a student 
of Arabic that mû tadhakkaru (p. 33) should be 
rendered as an imperative ‘do not think’. 
zala'at (p. 43) is not ‘she [the woman] dis- 
appears’, but ‘it [khullah ‘love’ in the 
previous line] goes lame °. The line beginning 
mahfüfatan wasta ‘Lyarä‘i (p. 71) does not 
mean '[the pond] was hidden by grasses that 
shade her from the stallion, both the beaten 
down canes and the upright ones’, but 
‘ [a pond] encompassed about in the middle of 
the reed-bed which shades it over, [with the 
reeds] partly beaten down and partly upright '. 
talg (p. 115) does not mean * bountiful’ as an 
attribute of ‘ diversions and companionship `°, 
but means 'equable, mild (in temperature) ' 
and qualifies * night". * How many a night... 
have I spent in night-long conversation at the 
sign of the merchant. [Yea] I have visited . . © 
(p. 117) is impossible: wa-gháyati läjirin can- 
not mean ‘ at the sign of the merchant’, it is 
the beginning of a new clause and goes with 
the following verb, ' often have I visited the 
sign of a merchant ' and the stop should come 
after ° conversation `, badartu hajatahá (p. 123) 
is rendered ‘I hasten to satisfy the need of 
her’, where ‘her’ must refer to the singing- 
girl, whereas it means ‘I hasten to satisfy 
[my] need of it [scil. wine]'. The rendering 
*the scene of the sandstorm whose dust lay 
thick over the waymarkers ' (p. 129) has failed 
to take account of the crucial feminine plural 
pronoun in a'lámihinna; the pronoun refers 
allusively to the enemy cavalry (khayl), and 
the point of the line is that the poet’s look-out 
waa perilously close (harij) to enemy territory ; 
no sandstorm figures in the image at all. 
shallahü (p. 135) has been misconstrued as a 
verb and rendered ‘ [the race] made [the sweat] 
pour forth ', but is in fact а noun co-ordinate 
with and synonymous with tard al-na'ümi, as 
Zawzani’s commentary makes clear. Ав а 
piece of minor carelessness, it may be noticed 
that although the introduction claims that the 
editions used have been those of Anbàri 
(Cairo, 1962) and Tibrizi (Calcutta, 1894 and 
Cairo, 1963), both of these have the reading 
fawgahi instead of shallaht. Among the half- 
dozen editions immediately to my hand, it is 
only that of Zawzani which has the reading 
shallahü. The whole phrase is ‘the dash and 
drive of the ostrich’. ‘And in many an 
[assembly], the foreigners of which are 
unknown’ misconstrues the syntax of wa- 
kathiratin ghurabá'uhà majhilatin (p. 141): it 
should read ‘in many an [assembly] where 
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foreigners are numerous and unfamiliar ', since 
kathiratin is predicative to ghuraba’u, according 
to the structure described in my Arabic 
language today, 94-5. ‘I call them forth 
[without caring whether they be] barren or 
pregnant’ (p. 149) can only be understood in 
English as having ‘them’ alluding to the 
camels, which is impossible as a rendering of 
ad'ü bihinna; the sentence means ° I invite 
people [to feast], with the use of them [scil. 
gaming arrows], on a barren or fertile camel °. 
mithli ‘l-baliyyaté qülisin ahdámuhá (p. 153) is 
rendered ‘like the camel shrunken inside the 
folds of its skin', which is grammatically 
impossible, since this interpretation would 
require either al-galist or qälisan (in circum- 
stantial accusative) ; ' like the camel ` is purely 
parenthetical, and qdlisin ahdümuhà refers to 
the famished woman ' whose rags are scanty `. 

The text on p. 99 corresponds to the trans- 
lation on p. 101 and vice versa. And, although 
the text has been calligraphically written by 
an Arab, one bad mistake has crept in on p. 111 
where we read mawürin, which is both un- | 
grammatieal and metrically impossible; it 
should be nawaru. The attempt at an analysis 
of the metre of the poem on p. xxiv is totally 
inaccurate. 

From all this it can be seen that this transla- 
tion is not one which can safely be used by 
students of Arabie. 


A. F. L. BEESTON 


1вмАП, M. Danivam (tr): Avicenna’s 
commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle. 
x, 126 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1974. 
Guilders 52. 


Despite a long scholarly tradition exhibiting 
almost without exception an unqualified 
pessimism about the contribution of Greek 
(principally Aristotelian) poetics to Arabic 
literary criticism, studies of the familiar mile- 
stones in that history of misreading, mis- 
understanding, and ultimate failure continue 
to appear. The latest, Dr. Dahiyat’s annotated 
translation of Ibn Sina, is an interesting and, 
in my opinion, valuable addition to the 
scholarship generated by the theme ' Greek 
into Arabic’. Discussions, analyses, and 
diagrammatic tables of contents (of which we 
now have a considerable number) are no 
substitute for a translation, and especially for 
one informed by some acquaintance with 
modern studies of Classical rhetoric. Dahiyat's 
work is in two parts: ‘ A critical study of the 
commentary * (pp. 3-58) and ‘ An annotated 
translation of the commentary ' (pp. 61-121). 
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There are, in addition, a valuable bibliography 
and a quite useless index (what is wanted is a 
list of termini technici, in Greek and Arabic, to 
be found in rudimentary form in Badawi's 
edition of the Arabie text, Cairo, 1953). 

Now, it is the author's contention that Ibn 
Sina's encounter with Aristotle was not quite 
a disaster, and in his translatiou of the former's 
commentary to the latter's Poetica he goes 
some distance in proving his point. But the 
first part of his book is less successful. It is a 
great pity that he was not informed of the last 
major contribution to this subject, namely 
W. Heinrichs’s Arabische — Dichtung und 
griechische Postik (Beirut, 1969: see BSOAS, 
xxxni, 3, 1970, 615-17). Heinrichs's work is 
relevant here not simply because he covers 
exactly the same ground, i.e. the transmission 
history of Aristotle's Poetica in Syriac and 
Arabie (pp. 105-62), but also, and more im- 
portant, because the subject of his study, the 
Minhàj al-bulagh@ of Hazim Qartajanni, is in 
fact realization of the project vaguely formu- 
lated by Ibn Sina at the end of his own work 
(cf. Dahiyat, p. 121, n. 4). It would be gratui- 
tous here to compare the views of the twn 
authors: Heinrichs's treatment of the Syriac 
material is both sound and subtle, Dahiyat 
virtually ignores it. On the other hand, 
Heinrichs, while constructive and rather more 
detailed on al-Fár&bi's contribution (pp. 127- 
55), adheres with little modification to Gabrieli's 
pessimistic assessment of Ibn Sina (pp. 155- 
62), a view which it is the merit of Dahiyat to 
have replaced by one derived from a better 
understanding of the text and greater sym- 
pathy with the aims of its author. And the 
Arabie text of Ibn Sina is neither simple nor 
straightforward; occasionally D. appears to 
have opted for the less felicitous interpreta- 
tion, e.g. at р. 114 (6) I would read ‘ The 
decorative (ornamental) expression is not 
meaningful by virtue of its structure alone, but 
only owing to that which is evoked by its tone 
and stress ° (probably an allusion to onomato- 
poeia, and of course ‘the Arabs have it’ !); 
or at p. 119 (2) '... as when a painter repre- 
sents a horse moving both right legs in the 
same direction ' (e.g. Simone Martini's painting 
of Guidoriecio da Fogliano in the Palazzo 
Pubblico at Siena) ; or at p. 63 (5) rcad (accord- 
ing to the sequence in the Arabie text: ‘ie. 
the deliberative, the forensic, and the 
epideictic’ (perhaps with some mention 
of the different terms employed in the Arabic 
translation of Aristotle's  Rhelorica, 
tathbiti : epideictic). 

The achievement of Ihn Sina's commentary 
was to preserve in Arabic a number of Aristote- 
lian concepts ignored or distorted in the 
mainstream of balägha, e.g. (a) poetry as 
syllogism, (b) poetry and morality, (c) poetry 
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contrasted with history. The first of these was 
the occasion of considerable misunderstanding, 
upon which I have commented elsewhere (in 
H. Meller and H. J. Zimmermann, Lebende 
Antike, Berlin, 1967, 55-63). The source of 
confusion was of course the inclusion of the 
Rhetorica and Poetica in the Aristotelian 
Organon, a phenomenon about which Heinrichs 
(op. cit., 106, 150-2 drawing upon Walzer, 
Greek into Arabic, 129-36) is rather clearer than 
Dahiyat (p. 12, using Rescher). The sequence 
syllogism : analogy: metaphor ( poetic syllo- 
gism ’) was fixed by al-Farabi and developed 
by Ibn Sina (Dahiyat, 40-5) aa basis of the 
mimetic procedure (takhyil), A concomitant 
relation was that between imitation (mimesis) 
and imagination (phantasia), which contribu- 
ted to the transformation of poetics into a 
psychology of perception (Erkenninislehre, cf. 
Heinrichs, 154, Dahiyat, 46-7). 

The sccond concept implicates for poetry an 
ethical dimension, of which the only trace in 
Arabie baligha was some faintly unrealistic 
argument about poetry as falsehood (kadhib) 
derived from a Platonic rather than Aristote- 
lian source (e.g. in Qudima b. Ja'far et al). 
Ibn Sina’s classification of mimesis as ameliora- 
tive (lahsin), depreciative (lagbib), and neutral 
(ааа) reflecta the view of poetic utterance 
as persuasive, forensic, and rhetorical, ex- 
pressed in Arabie as panegyric (madih) and 
invective (hijd') (Dahiyat, 46-50, 74-6). A 
measure of sophistication is discernible in Ibn 
Sina, for whom madih and hijî were not 
simply identified with tragedy and eomedy 
respectively, as they had been earlier for Abü 
Bishr and were to be later for Thun Rshd, 
Curiously, that part of Aristotelian rhetoric 
adopted by Arabie theorists who were not 
philosophers (and they were the majority) was 
amoral, namely, metaphor and trope regarded 
exclusively as ornatus (badi') The edueative 
function (paideia) of poetry was seldom dis. 
cussed as such, though it may of course be 
seen as implicit at least in Safiliterature. 

Finally, Aristotle's celebrated contrast 
between the general statements (Truth) of 
poetry and the particular ones of history 
(truths) ( Poetica, 14519) is a notion preserved 
in the Arabic tradition only by the philo- 
sophers, of whom Ibn Sina was perhaps the 
most articulate (cf. Dahiyat, 94-100). In his 
work the Aristotelian legacy found a kind of 
patron, in an environment either hostile or 
indifferent, much as it had found a spokesman 
in Horace in a similar environment some 
centuries earlier : 


Omne tulit punclum qui miscuit utile dulei, 
Lectorem. delectando pariterque monendo 


(Ars poetica, 343-4). 


J. WANSBROUGH 
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SAMUEL MIKLOS Stern : Hispano-Arabic 
strophic poetry: studies. Selected and 
edited by L. P. Harvey. xv, 252 pp., 
front., 4 plates. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1974. £8. 


This collection of studies, posthumously 
edited, is essentially a tribute to a scholar and 
symbolically a contribution to a subject in 
which he had distinguished himself. 'The book 
contains five essays and a bibliography of 
5. M. Stern: an abridgement of the author's 
doctoral thesis, three papers published earlier 
in Andalus, xut, 2, 1948, x1v, 1, 1949, хуг, 2, 
1951, and one from the proceedings of the 
Centro Italiano di Studi, Spoleto, 1965. The 
bibliography, save for the last dozen entries, 
was printed in JSS, xv, 2, 1970. Professor 
Harvey's reasons for undertaking this editorial 
task are set out in his foreword: concern that 
Stern’s thesis, The old Andalusian muwashshah, 
not lie neglected, more or less, in the Bodleian, 
and that selected milestones in the long course 
of Stern's researches into the field of Hispano- 
Arabie poetry be brought to the attention of 
Hispanists and other Romance philologists. 
The first part of that concern is quite reason- 
able, though it may be thought that Stern's 
own decision not to publish his thesis was due 
in part to the fact that much of it had indeed 
been extracted and employed in his later 
studies. One consequence is that the present 
collection contains a good deal of repetition, 
especially in discussions of the structural and 
formal characteristics of the muwaskshah and 
zajal. The second consideration is, in my 
opinion, less valid. Why studies originally 
printed in French and Italian must, for 
students of Romance languages and litera- 
tures, be translated into English is puzzling. 
Further, the material in ch. ii and iii appears, 
in much amplified and often corrected form, in 
Stern's book: Les chansons  mozarabes, 
Palermo, 1983 (and reprinted by Bruno 
Cassirer, Oxford, 1964). Comparison of the 
material here with the contents of the book 
reveals not only a number of discrepancies, 
particularly with regard to metrical analysis, 
but also provokes the impression that Stern 
had (often tacitly) corrected several of his 
earlier translations, modified some of his 
judgements, and more important, had had an 
opportunity to collate kharjas of different 
provenance, The student of Romance philo- 
logy ean hardly dispense with the Chansons, 
and might be as well advised to consider 
К. Heger, Die bisher veröffentlichten Harjas 
und ihre Deutungen (Tübingen, 1960), and 
E. Gareia Gomez, Les jarchas romanes de la 
serie árabe en su marco (Madrid, 1965), both 
owing much to Stern's researches. Ch. iv 
here, ‘ Studies on Ibn Quzmàn ’, did not have 
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to be translated, and has the advantage of 
providing the most concise and, to my mind, 
the clearest description of the structure(s) of 
both mwuwashshah and zajal. Ch. v, an essay 
general and theoretical, unlike the others 
which are detailed and philological, exhibits 
Stern’s last (?) views on the problem of 
strophic poetry as a commodity in the cultural 
exchange between Orient and Occident. Most 
of the paper is concerned with possible (or 
impossible) routes of diffusion, and faced, with 
a problem of literary history expressed in just 
such terms, Stern’s caution was indeed 
exemplary. The obvious, or at least the most 
reasonable, answer is of course polygenesis, and 
it would have been useful here to see some 
reference to the work of P. Dronke, Medieval 
Latin and the rise of European love-lyric, 
Oxford, 1968. 

Now, most if not quite all, of Stern's views 
on the character of Arabic strophic poetry are 
explicit. or implicit in his thesis, of which an 
unabridged version of the first part (1) is here 
included (pp. 1-91). The score or so of Stern’s 
published works on this subject represent 
expansion and modification of arguments 
already articulated in 1948-50.  Stern’s 
approach to the material was manifold: 
strophie poetry as a historical problem 
(origins, diffusion, etc), as а sociological 
problem (ambience, audience, confessional 
distribution, ete.), and as a literary problem 
(structure, prosody, register, ete.). His initial 
concern was clarification of the fluctuating 
nomenclature applied to the parts of the 
muwashshah (рр. 12-41), a very detailed analy- 
sis which in his later publications was succes. 
sively (and successfully) compressed. In this 
connexion two queries: could the appearance 
of satr/astär as a synonym of bayt (p. 13) be a 
misreading of shatr/ashtär with the same 
meaning (cf. p. 64, citing Baneth)? Is it 
possible that tadmin (pp. 26, 64) is not a 
reference to internal rhyme, but rather, to the 
fact that the kharja was often, if not always 
(but even then introduced as), a quotation 
(ef. pp. 36, 56) ?. Such would conform with the 
lexieon of classical rhetoric. It might have 
been useful to spell out the fact that * sym- 
metry ' of hemistichs refers to the quantity of 
syllables (pp. 201f.). It seems to me that 
impingement of such complex rhyme schemes 
upon traditional metrical patterns (pp. 27-32) 
might have dictated a different approach to the 
problem of prosodie analysis, namely, one 
based on feet rather than on metre and related 
to the frequeney and distribution of morpho- 
logical themes, for which reference to the work 
of M. ‘Ullmann, Untersuchungen zur Ragaz- 
poesie (Wiesbaden, 1966) could be useful. 

The sociological funetion of the muwashahah 
is considered in two sections (pp. 42-9, 81-91) : 
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with respect to the problem of adoption/ 
adaptation/imitation (mu‘ärada) Stern was of 
course quite right to reject the facile interpreta- 
tion of Hartmann. Hu‘ärada is traditionally 
analysed as а {торе in Arabie rhetorie, of 
» which a detailed typology is available in von 
Grunebaum's Kritik und Dichtkunst (Wies- 
baden, 1955), 101-29. In his discussion of the 
religious development of the muwashshah, 
Stern makes a puzzling remark about the 
presence of a kharja in the only zajal [sic] 
composed by Ibn ‘Arabi (pp. 85-6), a pheno- 
menon, ineidentally, which might explain the 
confusion of the two strophie forms in the 
writings of some scholars. Much later (and 
without cross-reference) we are told that ‘ one 
cannot expect a late author like Ibn ‘Arabi to 
observe the finer distinctions of the genre’ 
(p. 188, n. 41). It would be unfair to suggest 
that the only abiding difference between 
muwashshah and zajal is the formal/informal 
register, but contamination and mixed forms 
are ubiquitously attested. 
Historical treatment of the muwashshah is 
` contained in pp. 50-80 and in the appendix 
(an abridgement of the second part of Stern's 
thesis) pp. 92-122. Arrangement of the 
material is temporal and spatial, and the now 
familiar problem of * origins ' reviewed in some 
detail (prefiguring to a large extent the 
subjeet of ch. v) (see above). Still worthy of 
remark (p. 51, n. 5) is the paucity of evidence 
for the early history of the musammat, though 
we now have certainly related, possibly 
identical material in Ullmann's investigation 
of the evolution rajaz/muzdawij/ muthallatha, 
ete. (op. cit., 18-60). Dispute about the 
transfer of poetic form(s) from one register to 
another is related to the general problem of 
diglossia, and might be thought, at least from 
a diachronic point of view, essentially unpro- 
ductive. Stern’s observations (p. 54) on the 
relation muwashshah-zajal are still valid, and 
ought to remain so. For the North African 
history of the muwashshah (pp. 67-72) a 
reference to the author’s paper of 1962, 
‘Andalusian muwashshahs in the musical 
repertoire of North Africa’ (bibliography, 
no. 199) might have been helpful to the reader- 
ship envisaged by the editor (students of 
Romance literature, eto.), since it contains 
several additions and modifications to the 
material assembled here. Again, with regard 
to North Africa, there is a study of the genre 
madh al-nabi (cf. p. 86): A. Salmi, ‘ Le genre 
des poèmes de nativité dans le royaume de 
Grenade et au Maroc’, Hespéris, xii, 3-4, 
1956, 335-435; and cf. BSOAS, XXXII, 3, 
1969, 482. The appendix is a useful compila- 
tion, particularly section vir (pp. 115-22) 
which includes 40 examples of Arabie (!) 
kharjas in both Hebrew and Arabic muwash- 
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shahs, thus providing in combination with 
Stern’s book Chansons mozarabes material 
sufficient to occupy for a long time the most 
ambitious student of the kharja. 

So much for the thesis: its publication is a 
valuable service to scholarship, not least 
because it permits reflection upon the genesis 
of Stern's remarkable researches in this field. 
A few misprints disfigure slightly this tribute, 
some trivial, others less so: p. xv, read Arabic 
ta; p.14, l. 6 from foot, read wa-qála aydan ; 
р. 35, ll. 6, 18, read takhallus ; p. 37, n. 27, read 
Neubauer; p. 80, l. 2 from foot, read shir 
ha-‘arab; p. 87, l. 10 from foot, read man 
уатан ; р. 95, middle, read al-Husri, and 
AMuwwashshah ; p. 107, top, read taushih; р. 
130, 1. 20, read NAD, and N73312N'12, and 
7118728 ; ibid., 1. 27, read MIY ; p. 148, 
l. 4, read Habüs, and Büdis; p. 160, 1. 5, read 
„эзлә p. 194, L 2, read T.-S. 51, 137; p. 213, 
1, 19, read aa bbba. 

J. WANSBROUGH 


Sami S. Hawi: Islamic naturalism and 
mysticism: a philosophic study of Ibn 
Tufayl's Hayy bin Yagzán. xv, 282 pp. 
Leiden: Е. J. Brill, 1974. Guilders 60. 


ibn Tufayl's classic philosophie romance, or 
allegory, is frequently referred to as a revision 
of Avicenna’s Hayy b. Yagzün, and much 
emphasis has been placed on its mysticism. It 
is an interesting if overrated composition. 
Some regard it as of lesser import among the 
works of the outstanding names of Arab 
philosophy. Ibn Bajja, for example, is 
acclaimed as a more important figure. Ibn 
Tufayl’s chief service to Arabie philosophy is 
held, by many, to be the introduction of Ibn 
Rushd to the Almohad court. Despite debate, 
none would disagree that Hayy b. Yaqzān, as a 
work of art, is of literary stature, and that it 
occupies a special place of affection by the 
loftiness of its ideas, its sensibility, and the 
way its theme is presented. To quote the 
author of the book under review ‘ His (Ibn 
Tufayl's) sentences flow naturally and with 
ease; artificiality of expression hardly finds 
its way into his style ' (p. 44). 

This book, however, is not principally con- 
cerned with style or long established ideas of 
Ibn Tufayl's importance and legacy. It is, on 
the contrary, a direct challenge to accepted 
views and is an attempt to reconstruct Ibn 
Tufayl's ‘ philosophy”. Hayy b. Yagzàn, it is 
argued, is essentially a philosophical treatise, 
and a very original one at that, stemming 
from Plato's ideas amongst others, and very 
superficially drawing on prototype stories of 
Hunayn b. Ishiq and Iskandar Dhü 'l-Qarnayn 
in order to provide a framework for ideas. The 
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finished. work is more than a narrative. ‘ It is 
almost in toto devoted to genuine factual and 
well-organized views on philosophical issues’ 
(p. 26). Ibn Tufayl; the author argues, 
rejected  al.Fürábi's views. He admired 
Avicenna, but did not follow him. He also 
admired al-Ghazàli, though chiefly as a mystic. 
As for Ibn Bajja, Ibn Tufayl respected him and 
had а very high opinion of him, but he was, 
none the less, the object of his eriticiam on a 
number of counts (pp. 68-74). 

Views such as the above are stimulating, but 
unfortunately this book does not confine its 
arguments to challenging ideas based on a 
reassessment of primary sources. When the 
author turns to a ‘ reconstruction ' of what he 
believes Ibn Tufayl was attempting to say, his 
argument becomes increasingly impenetrable 
or digresses, and whole chapters will only be 
intelligible to those familiar with philosophical 
terminology. 

The impression one increasingly gains is that 
the author has brought to light interesting 
material, after close examination of his 
sources, and has made a plausible case for some 
of his basic claims. At the same time he over- 
loads his text with sundry ideas of Kant, 
Spinoza, Kirkegaard, Haldane, and others to 
argue backwards chronologically or to bolster 
* pan-Philosophical' arguments. What is the 
point of the doubtful discussion on ‘ hot dilute 
soup ` and colloidal substances —CO,NH,, Н.б, 
and the like—on pp. 108-9? Why undermine 
high claims for the quality of the factual 
thought of Ibn Tufayl by dwelling upon his 
extreme, almost pantheistic, mysticism (p. 233) 
and by the charge of ° extreme subjeetivism 
and unwarranted solipsism '. The author's 
irritating doubts take him even further. 
* Furthermore, how can one know that what he 
experiences as inward intimacy is not an 
internal psychie illusion or whimsical sub- 
jectivity ? One cannot but be reminded of 
L.S.D. trips and Dr. Huxley's administering of 
certain pilla that could induce in the subject an 
expansion of inwardness that seems to be real 
while it is a passing illusion ° (p. 253). 

Too much of this book reads like an unsifted 
university thesis, It is by no means coherent 
as à presentation, and the English, though 
fluent, is unidiomatie and sometimes bizarre. 
What does the following passage mean, for 
example? ‘Ibn Tufayl is not the sort of 
philosopher one could grind his mind upon 
[sic], as one could with an Aristotle, an 
Avicenna, a Kant or a Wittgenstein. He is not 
80 partly beeause of the dramatic medium he 
chose for the expression of his ideas, because 
of his intention to reach every kind of reader, 
from the most intellectually sophisticated to 
the simple and unadventurous layman ' (p. 48). 


+ 


What sort of layman has the author in mind ? 
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H the book under review had met ‘ the 
unadventurous layman’ half-way it would 
have been more rewarding and readable even 
if its contents had been pruned. Had George 
F. Hourani carefully read the manuscript, ав 
the author states im his acknowledgement ? 
Had the author, or his publisher, doubts about 
his ideas before he completed his book to 
prompt his remark about ‘the merit of this 
venture if, indeed, it has any ’ [sic]. 

There is а bibliography and a short index, 
but all in all the study does not fulfil its title. 
it is better in part than in whole. On p. 188, 
the author remarks ‘Why God chose the 
Middle East as the locus of his revelation 
remains in our opinion an incomprehensible 
phenomenon '. The remark begs the question. 
A Hindu or even a Süfi would not see the point 
of such theological geography. Alas, there is 
much in this book that is incomprehensible, 
and many of its ideas would be better aired in 
specialist journals. It is a pity that a chance 
has been missed to incorporate the author's 
findings of worth in a more accessible and 
better written book. Even so, it would have 
to compete with the new translation of Hayy 
b. Yagzün by L. E. Goodman, with its aecom- 
panying notes and ordered presentation. Tt is 
to the latter that those curious about Ibn 
‘Tufayl's contribution to Muslim thought may 
more rewardingly turn their attention. 


H. T. NOREIS 


ANDRAS Hamori: On the art of medieval 
Arabic literature. (Princeton Essays 
in Literature.) xii, 199 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
[1974]. $10. 

This elegantly produced volume contains 
some very impressive literary —eriticism. 
Topieally subsumed under three heads 
( Genre’, * Technique’, and ' Construction °) 
are seven essays in the analysis of Arabie 
literature (poetry and prose) employing a 
range of procedure familiar to students of 
European literature but all too seldom 
advanced in the interests of Arabic (a fact 
hardly disputable and occasionally remarked, 
e.g. BSOAS, xxxn, 3, 1970, 615). The author 
appears to have selected (more or less) three 
eritieal methods: modal, rhetorical, and 
structural, and, in the light of his treatment 
of the material and of his own style, it is 
surprising not to find reference anywhere to 
the work of Northrop Frye (Anatomy of 
criticism), with whose approach to literature 
Hamori's seems, at least to me, remarkably 
similar. Roman Jakobson, on the other hand, 
is cited but seldom used. It is not of course - 
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impossible that, offered such а variety of 
analytical procedures as is now available to 
the critic, the author, in what after all is 
nearly a pioneering study, could opt for only 
a few. А consequence is the random and quite 
,unsystematie character of this work, a quality 
which makes it eminently readable, always 
provocative, but somewhat bewildering. My 
vague sense of dissatisfaction or of disappoint- 
ment can be best illustrated by contrasting 
Hamori's work with the earlier achievement 
of Alonso Schükel, Estudios de poética hebrea 
(Barcelona, 1963), where an exhaustive appli- 
cation of modern eritical method permits the 
reader to select and evaluate alternative 
interpretations. One final general observation : 
whatever editorial policy dictated the decision 
to print many, many lines of Classical Arabic 
in transliteration, it was not a wise one: the 
book is disfigured, the Arabist frustrated, and 
the non-Arabist helped not at all. 

Section 1 (pp. 3-98): to characterize the 
pre-Islamic gasida as essentially ritualist is 
very sound indeed, but there are implications 
which the author has not troubled to state, 
e.g. that rhyme then will not be ' radically 
new ' (p. 3) but rather, parallel to ita develop- 
ment in other ritual forms: piu and hymn 
(cf. Norden, Schirmann, Baumstark, ef al.). 
That ' strict meter ' (ibid.) is also radically new 
is equally misleading or at least disputable, 
from more points of view than can be men- 
tioned here. More important than the details, 
however, is the consideration that explicit 
removal of Arabic poetry from its literary 
background makes the task of the critic both 
more difficult and less rewarding. And for 
Hamori there is yet, to my mind, a further 
problem: in positing a ‘transformation of 
genre ', i.e. from qasîda to ghazal/khamriya or 
from * poet as hero ' to ° poet as ritual clown’ 
the author is compelled to retreat from his 
definition of gasida as ritual to qasida as 
reflecting ‘a model of reality’ (p. 76, and 
ef, pp. 21-7, 33). The ‘ transformation ° would 
have been more accurately described as an 
alteration of mimetic mode (ef. Frye), since it 
is that, rather than a change in genre, which 
he is discussing. Instead, Hamori finds 
evidence of the transformation in some such 
notion as ‘ the death of tragedy ' (p. 32; has 
he been reading George Steiner ?): i.e. Islamic 
eschatology as neutralizing death's sting. Let 
us try (rather than Steiner) Emil Staiger: ' Im 
Tragischen, anders ausgedrückt, wird der 
Rahmen der Welt eines Menschen oder wohl 
gar eines Volks oder Standes gesprengt’ 
(Grundbegriffe der Poetik, 183). The concept 
of ‘ tragedy ' may be specific, but defines the 
human (and artistic) predicament in a number 
of different stances which eould not be, and in 
fact were not, altered by the Islamie kerygma. 
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Hamori regards Khüriji verse and perpetuation 
of the Jàhili ethos by forgery as the only forms 
of ‘ heroie poetry ' after the advent of Islam 
(pp. 34-5), and ascribes the ‘truancy’ of 
Islamic poetry to a self-conscious manifesta- 
tion of disorder as reaction to the order of the 
new dispensation (pp. 36 ff.; Muhammad's 
feud with the poets is, incidentally, symbolic 
not. historical). Now, in my opinion, this 
truancy (best observed in the poetry of courtly 
love, see BSOAS, ххх, 1, 1970, 206-8) is in 
fact expression of a deep religiosity depending 
for its artistic eonfiguration upon the very 
figures Hamori is concerned to illustrate, i.e. 
ambiguity (why not tawriya ?) and parallelism 
(mutäbaga, but also the exegetical tatbiq, which 
Hamori, following Goldziher *employs dif- 
ferently, cf. p. 159). 

The authors treatment of ‘genre’ is 
punctuated by several very acute observa- 
tions: e.g. nasib and wasf/rikla as respectively 
temporal and spatial void (kenosis, pp. 12 f., 
esp. 18-19), very close to the psychological 
effect of Aristotelian catharsis. A related 
insight constitutes the subject of the third. 
essay (pp. 78-98): departing from the anti- 
thesis decorative: aesthetic, Hamori defines 
simile as either reductive (rendering time 
eternal) or expansive (rendering eternity tem. 
poral). Reference here to Jurjani’s ‘ fantastic 
aetiology ’ (Ritter, Asrär al-balügha, ch. xvi) 
would have been useful, since that device is 
a form of ‘ expansive’ (this descriptive term 
is mine, but seems to define the intention of 
the author) simile (pp. 87-98). The ritual 
character of the gasida is nicely set out 
(pp. 24-7) in terms of its descriptive passages, 
qualified as (a) static, (b) exhaustive, and 
(c) predietable. Again, reference to a related 
critical concept is worth making, namely, 
Auerbach’s Vordergründlichkeit (Mimesis, ch. i), 
which underlines the element of nostalgia 
common to both ritual and epie poetry. 

Section 11 (pp. 101—41): the author is clearly 
conversant with the mechanics of rhetorical 
criticism and makes good use of the figure and 
trope (incidentally, the gnóm£ described p, 103 
is Qudàma's iltifat and only part of a much 
longer story, cf. Lausberg, Handbuch, paras. 
872, 1121; Mehren, Rhetorik der Araber, 39, 
89, 129 s.vv, mathal and kaläm jümi'). I am 
not quite sure that I understand how the 
waw rubba (whose syntactic value and poetie 
function Hamori analyses very neatly) can be 
followed by a descriptive relative clause (p, 112) 
and yet not be predieative. ‘ Deietie’ is not 
quite enough : the genre is lyric and the mood 
reminiscent. The concept of ° delinearization * 
(p. 114) is valuable beeause it adds to the 
fundamental poetie device (repetition) an 
element related exclusively to imagery and not 
(merely ?) to sound, i.e. 'superimposition ', 
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visual impact as well as aural. I do not see 
why à word ‘not needed for information’ 
becomes ‘ purely emotive ' (p. 115): when, in- 
deed, was that distinction last taken seriously ? 
In his discussion of * Ambiguities ' (pp. 119 ff.) 
the author is dealing not only with tajnis 


(paronomasia) but also with tawriya (inter alia ; > 
allusion), though he neither uses the-term nor 


refers to the ‘instructive study of Bonebakker 
(Some carly definitions ‘ef the tawriya, The 
Hague, Paris 1966), Moreover, I am: not at all 
certain whether defining paronomasia as a 
‘linguistic anomaly’ is justified for Semitic 
languages (p. 131), in which it is rather more 
like a morphological datum (cf. Reckendorf, 
Uber Paronomasie, Giessen, 1909, where, to 
the detriment of its poetic value, its gram- 
matical function is amply demonstrated) and 
as much of a hindrance as a help to the poet. 
Incidentally (ibid.), nomen est omen may also 
be employed antiphrastically, e.g. Abū Basir 
for the blind man. There are two important 
arguments in this chapter: (a) that both pun 
and paronomasia may be used disjunetively as 
well as conjunctively, ie. in lines 1-3 and 
63-6, respectively, of Abi Tammäm's poem. 
The functional contrast depends, of course, 
upon semantic rather than acoustic content 
(pp. 126-34); and (b) that both figures do 
service in the thematic transposition of 
imagery, e.g. application of religious imagery 
to the description of profane love (pp. 119-24; 
but it might be added that such is the entire 
figural basis for the tradition of courtly love 
and its attendant verse, see above), or the use 
of erotic imagery in the elegy (pp. 134-41: 
ef. Villon and Donne). 

Section Itr (pp. 145-80): in his two studies 
of prose structure Hamori has selected (in- 
trepidly) narrative cycles from the * Thousand 
and one nights”. His argument must of course 
be (e.g. p. 154) that, however corrupt the text, 
disjointed the style, or faulty the transmission, 
the critie is to behave as though he were 
confronted by *an intellectually and artisti- 
cally respectable whole’, i.e. the canon of 
Spitzer, Alonso, Wellek, etc., as contrasted 
with that of Wellhausen, Gressmann, Bult- 
mann, ete. It is here that comparison with the 
work of Gerhardt (The art of story-telling, 
Leiden, 1963) is instructive. For ‘ The City 
of Brass ° (pp. 145-63) Hamori is explicit about 
their disagreement (note, p. 146) and in fact, 
his choice of an allegorical, as opposed to 
narrative or homiletie, interpretation is very 
persuasive. But for ‘ The porter and the three 
ladies of Baghdad' (pp. 164-80), Gerhardt 
(op. eit., 406-10) makes better sense of what is 
clearly a composite, piecemeal, and uninte- 
grated amalgam of narrative complexes, i.e. 
that the mendicants/dervishes are intrusive 
and shatter the narrative frame. Hamori is 
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coneerned to demonstrate by contrast the 
articulation of the universe as order and dis- 
order, respectively, but without (expected) 
irony: His allegorical reading of the first story 
is convincing (p.163, n. 37): amthdl as 
parables/allegories iseasily justified and widely 
distributed, ef. Ibn Tufayl, Hayy b. Yaggün, ` 
ed. Gautier, Alger, 1900, 114-19), his strue-. 
tural interpretation of ' coincidence * (p. 173) 
in the second story far less so, but not, how- 
ever, without merit. 

Tt is encouraging to note that Arabic - 
literature is at last being wrested from the 
custody of  philologists, historians, and ^ 
botanists. Before long we shall be able to 
discuss it as art, and not as the eccentric 


expression of an inserutable Orient. > 


J, WANSBROUGH 


JEANETTE A. WAKIN (ed.): The function 
of documents in Islamic law: the 
chapters on sales from Tahawis Kitab 
al-shurüt al-kabir. Albany, N.Y. :^ 
State University of New York Press, 
[1972]. $20. 

This is a book of very considerable interest 
in that both the idea of studying Tahüwis 
manual for legal officers to illustrate the role 
of documents in Islamic law, and the subject 
of shurüf are important in themselves. There 
seems little doubt that the commercial con- 
tracts given as examples by Tahäwi were used 
in actual practice, and Tahäwis work is in any 
case important for the history of Islamic law 
because of its early date and because it refers 
frequently to ikhtilaf. 

The book consists essentially of an intro- 
duction, notes, indexes, and text. It has a long 
introduction (pp. 1-72) which with the notes 
(pp. 73-106) sets out the author's views of the ; 
importance of written documents in Islamic 
law and the shurüt tradition in the Hanafi 
school, the purpose of the Kitdb al-buyü', and 
the Arabic formulary and contract of sale. 
The text consists of 200 pp. in printed Arabic. 

The concept behind this book is an important 
one and even by editing and commenting on 
this text, the writer has already made a 
considerable contribution. The text itself, 
however, is difficult and in parts requires the 
minute attention even of those steeped in the 
discipline. Despite the co-operation she has 
had from certain scholars in the U.S.A., the 
meaning of the text has sometimes eluded the 
editor. The manuseript itself was apparently 
unclear in parts and the restorations are not 
always happy. 

Certain mistakes in editing could have been 
avoided. Thus, for example, grammatical 






































errors such às (1, 2.5) ‘an yaküna sulkan where 
sulhun (after hina 'Liümmah) is correct; 
in 30.15) 'atiya jawümiw "Lkalim where 
jawdümi'a is correct since the active verb takes 
wo objects; (ur, 6.1) fa'T-ójdsat« bütil for... 
bütilah; (m, 13.0) lan al-bay‘a là yatimmu 
(Ed where only lam yatimma is correct with 
d; (ш, 27.0) jamu hadhihi лаг“ where 
пе masculine hddha is appropriate; (1v,:17.8) 
an yatanigada al-mutabayi‘ayni mû Капа 
ga'áqadà ... wa-yasta nif an instead of ... al- 
"anutabüyiüni mā kink ta'aqada wa- 
yasta'nifü, the sentence as it stands being 
wrong on three points; and (rv, 23.0) hatta 
yagbida dhälika ... Шта yajibu lahu qabdu 
dhálika minhu, instead of hatta yaqbida dhälika 
mimman yajibu .... I noted about 40 such 
grammatical slips in my reading of the text. 
There are also not infrequent errors of 
orthography and pointing (about a dozen) 
such as: (п, 29.0) bismi Hah ... with the 
retention of the 'alif of ism; (ur, 17.0) ajar 
‘for ajûz; (ur, 17.7) fa-madà ‘l-wakilu bi-bay*ih 
for yabi'uh; (їп, 46.2 and in all six times on 
p. А18} en ya'zila 'L'amra ‘anha where the 
word is al-'amira ('anhá), etc. 

Here it may not come amiss to point out 
that the.editor's unwillingness to add punctua- 
tion marks of à modern variety but to sub- 
f divide the text instead is not really successful, 
b and adds materially to the difficulties of 
reading. Thus there is not a single punctuation 
' mark, or indeed a subdivision, between pp. 154 
and 157, and between pp. 173 and 176. On 
occasions also the subdivisions are misleading, 
as where, in part 1, 1.11 should run on from 
1. 10. 

There are numerous misreadings many of 
which could have been corrected if the sources 
the quotations had been checked. I noted 
ell over 100 of these, of the order of the 
llowing examples: (t, 1.5) fi alli hüdhihi 
l- ayah instead of fi 'awwali ...; (1, 2.7) 'arini 
nukütabah instead of ‘arin? makänah ‘ show 
me where it is’, which could have easily been 
verified from the stra literature; (и, 9.5 and in 
all three times on this page) al-fariqu 'l-ladhi 

huwa musallinun lahu ‘ilā ‘l-tarig instead of 

. muslimun là *ltarig ‘... leading to the 
path’; (п, 9.6) fa-käna 'l-maráfigüni wa `l- 

Баат däkhilayn instead of mirfagün, pre- 

sumably basing her reading on the Qur'ün 

verse quoted in the same paragraph in which 
the plural, mardfig, occurs; (11, 10.12) yadkhulu 

‘alayhim al-ghülu wa 'l-qusür instead of al-'awl, 

an important term of figh relating to in- 

heritance; (пт, 3.0) 'aw-kána унзад fathan . . . 
i instead of заулап... , again common in books 

on kharáj ; (ur 3.1) lam yakun il-ba^i*u ‘aran 
vL mushtari instead оѓ... ghärran .... from 
: gharar, a common term іп figh in relation to 
tobuyü'; (v, 8.8) Radha rawü ‘anhum Muham- 
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madu ти “l-Hasan instead of |... ruwiya ‘an 
Muhammad ...; (v, 11.4) lam  yadda'i 
warithan instead of lam yada‘... , viz. ' he did 
not leave an heir’; (v, 11.5) dhälika zannun 
wa 'l-shahddatu ‘ala ‘ayb instead of . . . ‘alî ‘ayn, 
namely ‘... testimony is about what is seen 
or known with certainty’; (v, 19.38) ma'a 
'Imánihimá instead of mara 'aymánihimá * with 
their oaths’. ` ' 

ТҺё editor sometimes amends the text where 
the manuscript needs no correction. Of some 
20° examples of this, the following instance is 
fairly representative: (tv, 14.3) laysat bi- 
muzilutin ‘ani Eb Vi mà wajaba ‘alayh ...* it 
would not remove from the seller the obligation 
to pay the buyer . . г is amended to read laysat 
bi-manzilatin (or munzilatin) thamana ‘bi 
Ji-mä ..., which makes no good sense and is 
not necessary. 

She also adds words to the text wrongly as 
where (v, 7.0 at 186a) fa-li-fulän . .. má yajibu 
lahu is changed to read .. . taslismu mà yajibu 
lahu which gives a meaning opposite to that of 
the manuscript and to what is required by the 
context. 

In the same way, in about 15 places, the 
editor does not suggest an interpolation where 
the manuscript is obviously lacking a word or 
more. For instance the text reads (пт, 46.4) 
man badā laku "lLwukalà! where it must read 

. mina "Lwukala, and (v, 19.11) fi nahyi 
"DLaaebiyyi ... ‘ani Lad bi HGR must read 
... an bay'i вав bi Ван. 

In certain parts of the book the author's 
knowledge of figh terms does not seem extensive 
enough for the task she has set herself. Thus 
in figh, matters concerning women are deter- 
mined by the statements of women, 1f this 
had been known to the editor she would not 
have amended 12 yu‘lamu la bi-qawlihinna 
to read ... bi-gawlayni (1, 9.13). The con- 
fusion between ghül (or ghawl) and ‘awl, and 
'üran and ghärran, was pointed out above. 
Similarly she appears not to know (frequently 
between pp. 192 and 200) that the parties to 
salam are muslim and muslam ‘ilayh and not 
musallim and musallam ‘ilayh. She also attri- 
butes a statement by Yüsuf b. Khälid to Abü 
Yüsuf, the companion of Abii Hanifa (11, 1.8) 
which introduces considerable confusion into 
the argument, and which the previous page 
and the following paragraph show clearly to 
be quite wrong. 

It is clear from the foregoing remarks that 
the editor has not been altogether successful in 
presenting to us the text which al Taháwi 
would have liked to see placed before us. 

The criterion of minimum necessary change 
has not really been followed rigorously in this 
edition. 

I have paid а good deal of attention to 
words and readings in this review because an 
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Arabie legal text, like any legal text, depends 
to à great extent upon the correct reading and 
interpretation of words and formulae. Even 
if changes were to be admissible in legal texts 
they would certainly not be admissible in this 
particular book of Tahüwi. No one was more 
meticulous about the’ choice of words and 
phrases than he was. Over and over again, 
throughout his book he tells the reader, * I have 
chosen to use this particular word or phrase and 
not that one because of such-and-süeh a reason 
=, and the disparity between his chosen and 
rejected expression is certainly less than that 
between the correct forms and some of those 
used in the present edition. 

Despite the criticism above, the editor does 
manage to make,a contribution to our know- 
ledge and to stimulate thought on these 
difficult questions. In any case, we can look 
forward to her giving us an improved text of 
this important book at not too distant a date 
in the future. 






M. A. ABDEL HALEEM 


M. S. Spink and G. L. Lewis (ed. and 
tr): Albucasis: On surgery and in- 
struments. (Publications of the Well- 
come [Institute of the History of 
Medicine, New Series, Vol. xu.) xv, 
850 pp. London: Wellcome Institute 
of the History of Medicine, 1973. £15. 


Albucasis’ treatise On surgery and instru- 
ments (the last of 30 treatises in his book, al- 
T'asrif liman 'ajiza ‘an al-ta' lif ), appears in this 
publication for the first time in а critical 
edition (based on the collation of seven manu- 
scripts) together with an English translation 
and commentary. In the short introduction 
(pp. vii-xv) general accounts are given of the 
contents of al-Tasrif, together with notes on 
early Hebrew, Turkish, and Latin translations, 
and printed Latin editions of the treatise On 
surgery and instruments (and other printed 
treatises of the same work) Channing's 
Arabic-Latin edition (Oxford, 1778) is based 
mainly on two Bodleian manuscripts (Hunting- 
ton 156 and Marsh 54) with constant references 
to the Venetian Latin versions (1500, 1532, and 
1540). These two Bodleian manuscripts are 
among the seven manuscripts used in Dr. 
Lewis's edition of the text. Lewis also mentions 
the lithographed Arabic edition of treatise ххх 
(Lucknow, 1908) which he describes as poor. It 
is interesting to note that this particular edition 
was among the textbooks on surgery used by 
students at the Tibb Ününi School established 
by the physieian Maulaui Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz Ibn Muhammad Isma'il of Lucknow, 
owner of the single manuseript which was used 
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by him (assisted by a medical student, Muham- 
mad Hidäyat al-Hasan, and ап Arabist, 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aliyy al-Madriisi) te 
produce this lithographed edition. It gives | 
detailed index of contents (pp. 3-8) and en 
with a note (p. 237) by al-Madràsi: fa-hadhih. 
al-nuskha а-аа allati faragha ‘an tagnifilg 
. ab Zahrüwi ... паћат al-thalith ‘ashar mi 
Dhival-Hijja al-muntazima fi salki al-mi'a 
al-khämisati [sic] min al-sanawati al-hijriyyati 
‘That old сору [of al-Tasrif] which was 
written by ... al-Zahrawi .., was completed 
on the morning of 13 Dhü ‘!-Hijja in the year 
500 [sic] '. The year 500/1106-7 is obviously ; 
wrong, since Ibn Hazm (384-456/994-1064 
was probably in his early youth when he saw 
Albucasis, The year д.н. 400 (not 500) seem 
to have been signifieant in Albneasis' career ; 
biographical sources mention that he : * became 
distinguished е. д.н. 400’, ° died after a.n. 400’, 
and Leo Africanus fixes the date of Albucasis’ 
death as 404/1013. Careful studies of seribal f 
notes and closing passages in existing ananu- 4 
scripts of al-Tasrif could throw positiv 
on the date by which it was € 
Dr. Spink and Dr. Lewis acknowledge their 
debt (in their biographical soureés of Albu- 
easis) to the informative joint publiéation by 
Dr. S. Hamarneh and Dr. G. Sonnedecker, 
A pharmaceutical view of Abulcasis al-Zahrüwt 
in Moorish Spain (Leiden, 1963), in which they 
give detailed accounts of 40 manuscripts 
(including the seven used by Lewis) Lewis 
should receive all the credit for preparing а 
critical (perhaps not altogether definitive) 
edition of the text, a large book which he 
personally typed out almost without errors, 
with the exception of a few words, as fo 
example: al-bur’ (p. 7, 1. 42; p. 411, L 10 
yad‘uf (p. 19, 1. 27); пака (p. 55, 1. 354 
yadtarib (p. 57, 1. 4): yakhtaniq (p. 415, 1. 68 
takhsha (p. 607, 1. 53) ; nuffükhát (p. 613, 1. 41 
yata'affan (p. 533,1. Т1); al-qaih (p. 535, L 847 
and аата al-digäg (p. 681, 1. 154). Thi 
publication does not provide plates which 
would throw additional light on each of the 
seven manuscripts used in the Arabic edition ; À 
the oldest (Khuda Bakhsh, Patna 2146) is 
dated 7 Muharram 584/8 March 1188 (plates 
can be seen in Dr. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid’s 
Le manuscrit arabe jusqu'au x° siècle de PH, 
Cairo, 1960, т, 97-8; and in Hamarneh- 
Sonnedecker's publication). 

The critical apparatus, Lewis writes, ‘ is 
eclectic, since to reproduce the complete 
collation would have meant an inordinate 
inerease in the size of the book, for very little 
gain’. Nevertheless, а critical apparatus of an 
edited text is as important as the text itself: 
indeed, as long as the author's autograph is ' 
lost, each variant reading could well be his. 
own word. Two examples will suffice. In a^ 
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receipt for the treatment of sciatica, Lewis's 
edition gives ġabb al-sabbdri (p. 115, ll. 4-5), 
for whieh a translation is given 'pills of 
tamarind ^ Channing’s edition (p. 76, L 1) 
gives habb al-sind'i, which appears in Lewis's 
critical apparatus. The Lucknow edition 
(p. 26, 1. 4) gives habb al-ghär (laurel berries, 
Laurus nobilis L.) Laurel berries were 
classified by the Ancients as a calefacient drug ; 
oil extracted from these berries was considered 
effective against neuralgia. Again, ' on cauteri- 
zation of al-dubayla’ (p. 153, ll. 4-5) Lewis's 
edition reads, fa’ kwi hawülayhá bi-kayyät sighär 
kathira tangità ‘then make a punctate burn 
around it with multiple small cauterizations '. 
The Lucknow edition (p. 33, Il. 16-17) gives an 
: equally intelligible reading, fa’kwihi hawalayhá 
bi-kayyát sighär kathira tena ffitha ` then make 
around it multiple small cauterizations which 
"will cause blistering’. Did Albucasis write 
“tangité ‘ punctate’ or tunaffitha ' will cause 
, blistering’? Furthermore, a complete critical 
“apparatus would place before historians of 
medicine the text of seven manuscripts 
transcribed in the course of seven centuries 
the latest manuscript dates from the twelfth/ 
“eighteenth century} by copyists, two of whom 
"were physicians (Huntington 156; Veliüddin 
2491), another в herbalist (Marsh 54), and the 
others were probably professional eopyists 
whose script represents the three main groups 
of handwriting: naskh, ta'liq, and Maghrib? 
(characteristic of Moorish Spain) A complete 
critical apparatus sometimes helps to establish 
any possible development of one manuscript 
from another. 
According to Albucasis, the purpose of 
. treatise XXX was to revive the art of surgery 
‘as taught by the Ancients, The author's 
possible originality, therefore, must be assessed 
: from the fascinating descriptions of his own 
“operative procedures, his use of surgical 
ж instruments, and animal gut as suture material, 
showing his skill as a practising surgeon. 
Above all, our debt to Albucasis is for his 
‘sketches and descriptions of the eleventh- 
century surgical instruments. These аге 
beautifully presented (from two Bodleian 
manuscripts) by Spink, who wrote a scholarly 
: commentary on the text, and together with 
5 Lewis prepared the English translation, the 
footnotes, and introduction. It is a praise- 
worthy effort to produce a good and reliable 
translation of a long text abounding with 
technical terms of diseases, drugs, and surgical 
instruments—a welcome co-operation between 
a consultant pathologist well versed in Classics, 
and a senior Orientalist, both of whom have a 
genuine interest in medical history. Transla- 
tors usually differ on phraseology. Medieval 
Arabic terminology (on medicine and phar- 
macy) has also been, to a certain extent, 
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subjected to the same controversy. One 
Arabie word, as for example waram, could be 
correetly translated (according to the context) 
as ° swelling ', or ‘ tumour’, or inflammation '. 
It is even more diflicult when it comes to plant 
names. Hence the English translation of plant 
names is insufficient without reference to some 
standard works by Dioscorides, Paul of Aegina, 
al- Rázi's al. Hawi, Maimonides, al-Gháfiqi, and 
Ibn al-Baytär, to name but a few authors. 
These references, unfortunately are completely 
lacking here. 

Here follows a list of words and terms which 
1 thought could be translated differently 
(I give first the Spink and Lewis translation, 
then the Arabic text, then my suggestion). 

* After finishing for you, my sons, this book 
which is the part of knowledge dealing with 
medicine in its entirety’; qûl wüdi' hadhü 
al-kitàb: Латта akmaltu lakum уй baniyya 
hadhà al-kitàb alladh? huwa juz ай-ЧЇїтї fi 
al-tibbi bi-kamalihi (p. 3, Il. 1-2) ; * The author 
of this book says: after I have completed for 
you, my sons, this book which is the theoretical 
part on medicine in its entirety ’. 

‘uses of the limbs’; mandfi а-а (p. З, 
1. 12); ° uses of organs ' or ‘ uses of members”. 

t electuaries ' ; al-igárijit (pp. 21, L 3; 31, 
14; 35,L 2); ‘hiera’. 

‘wounds’; al-khurdjat (p. 88, L 9); 
° abscesses ”. 

* abscesses `; 
‘tumours '. 

‘into the pelvis’; à mühiyati al‘äna 
(p. 383, L 11); ‘into the pubic region '. 

‘barbers’; alhajjämän (p. 397, 1. 8); 
‘those who apply cupping instruments ’. 

‘fleshy tumour’; lah näbit (p. 403, 1. à); 
* fleshy growth ?, 

‘and warm water’; wa alma al-fdtir 
(р. 405, 1. 17); ‘and lukewarm water”. 

‘a deposit of pus in it’; thtagan fihà quik 
(р. 407, П. 3-4); ' congested with pus’. 

‘brawn’; al-ra'üs (p. 529, 1. 30); * heads’. 

‘water in which have been boiled rushes 
and eyperus '; wa’... gad tubikha fih idhkhir 
wa si'dà (p. 537, 1. 17); ‘ water in which have 
been concocted camel's hay (Andropogon 
schoenanthus L.) and eyperus '. 

‘and heated’; wa tufbakh (p. 583, 1. 13); 
‘and concocted ?. 

‘smell’; al-natan (p. 583, 1. 17); ' fetor ”. 

‘laceration’; darba (p. 591, 1. 19); ‘ blow’. 

* gourd- worms °; habb al-qar' (p. 605, 1. 8); 
‘tapeworm °. 

* and treat the patient with internal remedies 
against abscess too’; wa ‘alij al-‘alil bima 
yusakkin al-waram min dákhil ayda (p. 733, 
ll. 26-7) ; ‘and treat the patient with remedies 
which also abate internal inflammation ’, 

‘then massage the member with hot water 
and oil’; thumma yunaltal al-‘udwu bi алай 


al-dubaylat (p. 323, 1. 33); 
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al-hárr wa al-duhn (p. 787, H. 8-8); ‘then 
apply an embrocation of hot water and oil to 
the member '. 

Book т, * On cauterization ’, has 56 chapters ; 
book п, ‘ On incision, perforation, and vene- 
section, and wounds and the like’, is divided 
into 97 chapters; and book ш, * Оп bone- 
setting”, has 35 chapters. The chapters of 
these books are not given in an index of con- 
tents, and thus readers are deprived of essential 
lists of the medical topics dealt with in this 
great work. Nor will they be able to benefit 
easily from the co-editors' vast experience in 
Albueasis’ medical terminology, since no 
English-Arabie or Arabic-English glossaries 
are provided. Detailed indexes, however, are 
given of: names and citations (pp. 839-41), 
subjeets (pp. 842-8), and Greek and Latin 
names (pp. 849-50) On several occasions 
Albucasis quotes from the Ancients, whose 
statements are successfully traced in occidental 
printed editions of their works. No effort, how- 
ever, has been made to trace such quotations in 
Arabie literature. It would be interesting to 
assess Albucasis’ degree of aceuraey in quoting 
from the Ancients, and to pass judgement on 
distortions of the text purely due to the care- 
lessness of copyists in placing diacritical points 
and to the corrupt spelling, of which some 
excellent examples are given by Lewis in the 
introduction. 

This edition of Albucasis' treatise On surgery 
and instruments fills an important gap in the 
literature for historians of medicine, particu- 
larly because researeh in the works of Arab 
surgeons has been so far neglected, while less 
attention has been paid to Moorish Spain (and 
the Western caliphate) than to Persia (and the 
Eastern caliphate). It is a useful guide for 
Arabists and Orientalists, and one hopes that 
it will eneourage and enable more scholars to 
publish critical editions of Arabie medical 
works, most of which are still in manuseript 
form. 

A. Ж. ISKANDAR 


8. D. Gorreix (tr.): Letters of medieval 
Jewish traders. xviii, 359 pp., 4 plates. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, [01973]. $12.50. 


To students of Arabic and Islam this book 
requires no introduction: it is an interim 
offering, standing midway between the first 
two volumes of the author's Mediterranean 
society (see BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1968, 619-22; 
and xxxvi, 3, 1973, 648-50) and three major 
studies of the Geniza material yet to appear : 
the third and last volume of Mediterranean 
society, Mediterranean people, and the India 
book. In the present collection are the anno- 
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tated translations of 80 documents, mostly 
letters, but also accounts, reports, and other 
papers relating to international commerce in 
the medieval Mediterranean. "The terminal 
dates are c. 1000-1226 and the correspondents 
members of the cosmopolitan Jewish society 
responsible for so much of the movement both : 
of commodities and of ideas during that period 
and in that part of the world. Division of the 
material is to some extent chronological, but 
also topical: e.g. Nahray b. Nissim, India 
traders, accounts, travel, and transport. As 
has been noted by many others, this material 
is as close to an archival source for medieval 
Oriental trade as we are ever likely to get, and 
thus provides not merely a more reliable, but 
also a more * real ' and certainly more colourful 
description of events hitherto known only from: 
literary sources: e.g. the simultaneou 
Norman and Almohad invasions of Ifriqiya 
the self-styled Ayyübid ‘ caliph ' in Yemen, th 
business interests of Judah ha-Levi, th 
relationship between Moses and David Mai 
monides, the plight of the Tustaris in Fátimi 
Egypt, etc., etc. The presentation here i 
almost popular, much if not most of th 
explanation offered being long since familiar to 
students of Goitein's work. Toponyms, feasts, ” 
weights and measures, formulae of benediction ` 
are appropriate topics for annotation, but what 
reader requires the translation (often fatuous} 
into English of every personal name ? How 
ever, the versions of the letters are eminently 
readable, and reveal а profound knowledge of 
the language and lives of the men whose 
existence is documented by the Geniza. With . 
regard to the language, one or two observa- 
tions: p. 152, n. 19, for relative mä referring 
to persons see Reckendorf, Syn. Fer., 610-11; * 
p. 156, n. 13, why not ‘ snail’ for (Moroccan ?) 
bebbüsh ; p. 189, n. 11, tājin may be Greek, but | 
is also Moroccan; р. 237, n. 2, la'uffal in^ 
Moroccan would be ‘delayed’, ‘held up’; # 
р. 255, n. 7, for the benediction why not Ar. 
khutimat *awüqibuhu bi’l-khayr *; p. 268, n. 1, 
hawa'j/hawayi can in North Africa mean 
simply ‘ stuff’ (cf. Ital. roba); p. 332, n. 11, 
if I understand the author, then the feature 
there exhibited (tä marbiita for pron. suff. -t) is 
indeed worth noting (see Blau, Digdug, 40-1). 


J, WANSBROUGH 4 




















J. J. G. JANSEN: The interpretation о 
the Koran in modern Egypt. xii 
114 pp. Leiden; E. J. Brill, 1974 
Guilders 24. 


This is a doctoral thesis, the essential meri 
of which is to draw attention to the mos 
recent essays in scriptural exegesis publishe 
in Egypt. Its title is apt, since few of th 
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works discussed are exegetical in any but the 
most generous interpretation of the technical 
term tafsîr. ‘Interpretation of the Koran’ 
covers, after all, even the most feckless 
attempts to posit, Muslim scripture as point of 
departure for compensatory historiography 
and moral (social) regeneration. Borrowing 
some decidedly insipid literary criticism from 
E. M. Forster (pp. viii-ix), the author intro- 
duces us to what ean only be his view of the 
encapsulated world of Muslim scholarship. In 
order to make clear his own contribution he 
has contrived some quite unnecessary quarrels 
with his immediate predecessors: Goldziher, 
Jomier, and Baljon, and proceeds from there to 
divide all modern Qur'än interpretation into 
“scientific * (pp. 35-54), * philological ° (рр. 55- 
76), and ‘ practical ’ (pp. 77-94). A useful, and 
mitigating, qualification (pp. 95-6) is that most 
of the works under discussion partake of all 
three qualities. The author’s lack of familiarity 
with classical tafsir, with Biblical exegesis, and 
with literary criticism is ubiquitous, though 
recourse to each is both frequent and em- 
barrassing. It is, in fact, very difficult to 
detect exactly what sort of readership the 
author had in mind. We are offered ingenuous 
footnotes on the meaning of Arabic khalifa 
(p. 3, n. 9), on the fact that ‘the belief in a 
plurality of meanings is also found with 
` Christian theologians’ (p. 9, n. 30), that ‘the 
problem of ambiguity in literature, especially 
in poetry, is not as simple as one would like to 
think ' (ibid.), on the biography of Muhammad 
'Abduh (p. 18, n. 1: the entire chapter is 
superfluous: the one point he might have 
made is not even referred to bibliographically, 
ie. ‘Abduh as representative of a Mu'tazili 
renewal, ef. R. Caspar, MI DEO, ту, 1957, esp. 
pp. 157-72), on #јӣ2 (p. 51, n. 76: on which 
page an incomplete and basically unfair version 
of Grunebaum's article in ЁТ, second ed., may 
also be found), on Tabari as a theologian [sic] 
(p. 56, n. 5), on the fkhwän al-Muslimin 
(p. 80, n. 24), on Quranic recitation (p. 83, 
n. 30), etc. The author's references to Biblical 
exegesis appear to be drawn exclusively from 
J. Wilkinson, Interpretation and community 
(London, 1963), with a supplementary glance 
in the direction of Billy Graham (p. 79, n. 18), 
while there is not a single cogent reference to 
the conspicuous absence in modern Qur'anic 
` exegesis of the now established disciplines of 
European Biblical criticism. 

Of the three ‘ aspects’ of modern Egyptian 
Qurün interpretation treated here, the first 
(‘scientific °) and the third (‘ practical ) have 
been quite adequately analvsed by Jomier 
(MIDEO, iv, 1957, 269-80; MIDEO, v, 
1958, 115-74; Le commentaire coranique de 
Manär, Paris, 1954), though Jansen might 
well have mentioned with respect to the latter 
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its North African extension in the work of Ben 
Badis (ef. A. Merad, Ibn Bádis commentateur 
du Coran, Paris, 1971). His treatment of the 
second aspect (‘philological’) might have 
profited from a little more attention to the 
efforts of Muhammad Abû Zayd and Muham- 
mad Ahmad Khalafalläh, whose real contribu- 
tion was an attempt at literary (formalist or 
formulaic, not typological!) analysis of 
scripture. The lines of investigation pursued 
by Bint al-Shati’ are indeed encouraging 
(pp. 68-76), and it seems more than likely that 
one day Muslim scripture will be recognized 
as literature, with all that is implied by that 
equation. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Sasson SOMEKH: The changing rhythm : 
a study of Najib Mahfūzs novels. 
(Studies in Arabic Literature : Supple- 
ments to the Journal of Arabic Litera- 
ture, Vol. 11.) x, 241 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1973. Guilders 64. 


After so many articles and Ph.D. theses, an 
authoritative volume in English on the fore- 
most writer of the Arabic novel was more than 
overdue, and Sasson Somekh's study goes a 
long way towards satisfying one's anticipation. 
This will certainly not be the last of such books 
and it is gratifying to record that à good 
standard has been set from the outset. The 
real shape of the work begins to emerge from 
ch. iii onwards, after the not particularly 
auspicious beginnings devoted to a general 
survey of the early history of the Egyptian 
novel (pp. 1-34) and a biographical chapter 
(pp. 35-59) outlining the main events of 
Mahfüz's literary and professional careers. 
Thereafter the sequence of chapters oceurs 
according to both the chronology and artistic 
development of this novelist, iii and iv 
(pp. 60-136) treating the historical and social 
novels, culminating in the Trilogy, while v and 
vi (pp. 137-90) concentrate upon the transi- 
tional period represented by Awldd hdratind, 
leading to the shorter, highly introspective 
novels of the 1960's. Most of the strictly 
analytical chapters follow a common basic 
pattern of discussions of plot and character 
portrayal, followed by sections on structure, 
then language and dialogue. 

Given the general plan of this study, it is 
not unnatural that its high points correspond 
with those of the novelist’s literary carcer: 
the early historical novels are of merely 
academic interest for the contrast which they 
provide with the later works, and also for 
Somekh's convincing demonstrations of the un- 
natural formality from which Mahfüz's lan. 
guage of dialogue and narrative suffered at this 
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stage (pp. 63-4). From then on, the quality 
rises progressively through the ' social ' novels, 
such as Khan al-Khalili or Zugáq al- Midaqq, 
to the climax of the Trilogy (1956-7), con- 
tained in the chapter entitled ‘The changing 
rhythm’: Somekh doggedly pursues the 
details of Mahfüz's subsequent work in the 
1960's, bringing the reader up to date as far 
as he can in the brief postscript (pp. 191-7), 
but while the level of his scholarship remains 
high and consistent, the enthusiasm which is 
usually a necessary catalyst to inspiring literary 
criticism necessarily fluctuates. Mahfüz is at 
his best in those novels where city life in Cairo, 
with its infinite variety of character, scene, 
noise, and smell, is a natural extension of the 
portrayal of the human types and the analysis 
of their crises. As a writer he was less able to 
cope with the withdrawn, introverted existence 
lived by many Egyptian intellectuals in the 
1960's. 

The most rewarding passages of criticism 
presented by Somekh lie in his major character 
analyses from the ‘social’ novels and the 
Trilogy itself: Ahmad of Khan al- Khalili, the 
tragi-comic mixture of predictability and sur- 
prising spontaneity (pp. 76-9), the ° frighten- 
ingly eccentric ' Hamida from Zugéq al. Мар 
who banishes completely the spectre of the 
stock female character familiar in much Arabic 
fiction, but who remains totally convincing. 
With his presentation of al-Sayyid of the 
Trilogy (pp. 113-18), Somekh has captured 
the essence of Mabfüz's art: through the rise 
and fall of this gargantuan figure a rich and 
complex process of social and political evolu- 
tion is implied and personified. In his transi- 
tion from confident, dominance to irrelevance 
and helplessness, the passing of a whole order 
is portrayed, not obviously and didactically, 
but through human experience of great 
psychological depth. The only character 
critique from the later works which approaches 
the level of these is that of Sa'id, the pro- 
tagonist of al- Liss wa 'l-kiläb (pp. 162-6). 

The very quality of much of Somekh's 
eriticism leads one to regret that he obviously 
included a lot of material for the sake of 
* completeness ', an academic virtue not with- 
out its drawbacks in some contexts. The 
historieal survey of the Egyptian novel adds 
little or nothing to the real value of this book, 
and one might say the same about the post- 
seript. Similarly the author's determination 
to devote a certain amount of attention to 
virtually every novel written by Mahfüz right 
up to 1966 has meant inevitable restrictions in 
some features where he could have spread 
himself more to great effect. One thinks in 
particular of the sections on language and 
dialogue which occur in all the analytical 
chapters: with the possible exception of 
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pp. 94-100, these are usually much too brief 
in relation to their vital importance for the 
study of the Arabie novel. Somekh provides 
the beginnings of fascinating studies and 
ideas, but does not allow himself the space to 
develop them to their full value. 

In short, this is a book which set out to do 
something for everyone: generations of 
students will have cause to be grateful for the 
plot outlines, to some extent in the chapters, 
but in their most complete form in Appendix п. 
There is much to whet the appetites of literary 
critics, and there is à certain amount that is 
relevant to the study of the evolution of prose 
writing in modern Arabic. All would appre- 
ciate the thoroughness and technical pro- 
ficiency of the author's scholarship. 


R. €. OSTLE 


Doveras L. Jonxsox : Jabal al-Akhdar, 
Cyrenaica: an historical geography of 
settlement and livelihood. (Research 
Paper No. 148.) xii, 240 pp. Chicago: : 
University of Chicago, Dept. of Geo- : 
graphy, 1973. $5. 


The use of contemporary practice as 
evidence of the past is certainly legitimate, 
although the reasoning easily becomes circular. 
1t has to be shown that the past was the same 
as the present quite as much as the fact that 
the past was different. Douglas L. Johnson 
has set out to demonstrate that the way of 
life of the Bedouin of Cyrenaica, which is now 
threatened with extinction, has been an 
important factor in the history of the region 
for over 3,000 years, and helps to explain 
much of what has happened. The first half of 
his hook is therefore concerned to describe this 
way of life in its traditional form, leaving the 
innovations of the twentieth century as far as 
possible aside. Thus he deals with the relief, 
climate, and vegetation of the * Green Moun- 
tain’, the society of its tribes and their 
eeonomy, to show how well the way of life is 
adapted to the environment in a very distinct 
region which from the agricultural and pastoral 
point of view has been a single unit. His 
findings agree with the version of earlier 
students, notably Evans-Pritchard and Emrys 
L. Peters, who are extensively referred to. 
Indeed, it is difficult to assess the author's 
original contribution, for although he speaks 
of field-work and interviews, and shows 
familiarity with the country and its people, 
there is no discussion of this or any other 
primary source, or any attribution for the 
numerous unsupported statements throughout 
the book. The reader is presented with a 
funetionalist description which is neat and 
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satisfying, but requires more introduction and 
apparatus to provide it with the necessary 
authority. This is especially important when 
the history which the description is to explain 


‘is written, as here, entirely from secondary 


material, 

The description is of a nomadic way of life 
which exploits the full range of possibilities 
offered by the Jabal Akhdar to agriculture 
and pasture on the scarps and terraces which 
overlook the sea, on the summit of the 
mountain, and on the long slope down into 
the desert. The thesis is that this way of life 
is the original, and perhaps the best, but that 
from time to time it has been disrupted by 
sedentary farmers who have occupied the 
mainly agricultural land, depriving the nomads 
of an essential part of their economy. "The 


* result has been endemic conflict between the 


settlers and the migrants, only resolved with 
the disappearance of either the one or the 
other. Thus the Greeks first colonized the 
coast as farmers. They were succeeded by the 
Romans, who extended the limits of settlement 
to the crest of the mountain and down the 
southern slope. From the time of the Arab 
conquest, however, the area of settlement was 
reduced until the nomadic way of life was once 
again predominant. It is only in the twentieth 
century that it has once again been threatened, 
first by Italian colonization, then by the 
changes brought about by the discovery of oil, 
which may destroy it altogether. 

Às an outline of the history of human 
occupation of the region over the last 4,000 
years, this thesis seems unexceptionable. It is 
only when it is a question of cause and effect 
that it is more doubtful. The nomadie way of 
life is held to be a product of the region, whose 
physical features are the fundamental con- 
dition. In principle, therefore, it is perfect, 
having been modified only by the extension 
into the desert made possible by the adoption 
of the camel. In practice it can only be 
impaired, giving rise to symptoms of disorder. 
Historically speaking, however, it has been far 
from inevitable, and offers at best a partial 
explanation. This can be seen from the 
examples quoted, in most of which other 
factors are clearly at work. These factors may 
have overridden the demands of the nomadic 
way of life, or promoted them at the expense 
of other possibilities. 

Herodotus, for example, makes it plain that 
the Libyans of Cyrenaica in his day were 
nomads who relied on erops as well as animals. 
Johnson considers that the first hostilities 
which are recorded in the * Histories ' between 
these Libyans and the Greck settlers was a 
war over agricultural land. It may be so; but 
the history of the next. 500 years of the Greek 
colony was peaceful, when the Libyans inter- 
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vened as allies rather than enemies in times of 
civil war. This is acknowledged by Johnson, 
who attributes it to the limited extent of 
Greek occupation. ‘The positive effect of 
political links between the two peoples may 
have been much more important. With the 
Romans, agricultural settlement reached its 
maximum extent, and then if ever the truth 
of the proposition of conflict between two 
alternative ways of life should be clear. Bat 
the evidence, such as it is, is inconelusive, and 
may point the other way. It is possible, as 
Johnson suggests, that petty raiding by the 
Libyan nomads was endemic, only waiting for 
the crisis of the third century to turn into 
something more formidable. On the other 
hand, it may be that signs of Roman fortifica- 
tion in the first two centuries А.р. indicate a 
Roman preferenee for administration rather 
than management. Certainly when major raids 
occur, they cannot obviously be explained as а 
reaction to the loss of land. Johnson shows the 
nomads at this period in the process of settle- 
ment, while the sedentary population relies 
mainly on livestock, employing shepherds to 
take care of the wandering flocks. A feasible 
alternative to the nomadic way of life seems 
to be nearing completion, by comparison with 
which the possible denial of the southern 
wadis to nomad agriculture must be counted 
of secondary importance. The fortified farm- 
houses or dwellings which became common in 
the third and fourth centuries a.p, are perhaps 
connected with the use of тане in place of 
regular troops. Although there is some evi. 
dence of trouble about the year a.p. 300, the 
raids of the Austuriani about the year a.p. 400 
seem to come from outside the region alte- 
gether, from the desert to the south of the 
Gulf of Sirt. The Austuriani had evidently 
organized themselves to live by systematic 
raiding. This may have depended on the use 
of the camel for military purposes, but was 
more obviously political, а banding together 
to win some profit from the empire in common 
with other barbarians elsewhere. It may 
have had little to do with specifie local 
grievances of the kind in question. Johnson 
himself invokes the need for * strong leaders ' 
(p. 213), but does not explain their appearance 
any more than Ibn Khaldün provides a 
satisfactory general theory of their origin 
among the Bedouin. 

The political aspect is apparent in the 
Byzantine period in North Africa, when 
alliances were formed with Saharan peoples, 
often involving their conversion to Christianity, 
It continued into the early Muslim period, 
when the Arabs incorporated the Berber 
peoples into the Muslim armies and their 
followings as soldiers, clients, and allies. After 
the rebellion of these adherents in the eighth 
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century, state control was once again limited 
to the seaward side of the Jabal Akhdar, but 
politics continued to be important. Bedouin 
were encouraged by employment as auxiliaries 
in the army of Egypt. "They were continually 
roused by rebels against the government of the 
Nile valley, and in the tenth century were 
courted by the Fitimids in preparation for the 
conquest of Egypt. By the end of that century 
the Banü Qurra and the Banü Hilal had begun 
to move westwards from the Nile into the 
Libyan area, assimilating the original Berber 
inhabitants of the desert and its margin. In 
the eleventh eentury these tribes were called 
on for milítary support by rulers from Egypt 
to Ifriqiya, and used the opportunity іп 
Cyrenaica to seize control of Barqa. They 
were followed by the Banü Sulaym. Such 
peoples and their leaders were rewarded with 
control over the traffic along the coast and 
inland which was one of the most important 
produets of the Arab conquest. 

These considerations go a long way to 
explain the success of nomadic peoples in 
Cyrenaica from the Byzantine period onwards. 
They are in fact admitted by Johnson, who 
has difficulty with the Banü Hilal, quite 
rightly feeling that the legend of the * swarm 
of loeusts' must be severely qualified. To 
preserve their reputation as nomads who 
changed the face of North Africa, however, he 
falls back on the theory of Poncet that the 
Banû Hilal were a symptom rather than a 
cause—their nomadism was a return to 
elementary subsistence after the decline of a 
earavan trade. As a general proposition about 
the ways in whieh nomadism may spread this 
concept of reversion is helpful, and might with 
advantage have been invoked by Johnson in 
relation to the late Classieal world. On the 
other hand, it cannot be shown in the case of 
the Banü Hilàl in the way in which Poncet 
intends. The economic decline of the eleventh 
century was relative and temporary. Traffic 
and trade continued to offer the Bedouin a 
whole range of possibilities beyond the simple 
agricultural and pastoral routine as suppliers, 
carriers, consumers, and entrepreneurs. The 
extent to which these possibilities were realized 
may have varied, but the continuing relation- 
ship of the nomadie peoples of North Africa 
to the market is one of their most interesting 
features. Johnson contrasts the exchange 
economy of the Bedouin with the market 
economy, distinguishing transactions which do 
not occur in a market-place from those which 
do. The distinction is perhaps artificial, and is 
certainly the only criterion which enables him 
to describe the economy of the Cyrenaican 
Bedouin as self-sufficient. Even if the defini. 
tion of a market economy is restricted in this 
way, however, it is apparent that animals have 
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been exported for sale by these Bedouin for 
hundreds of years, and have been a traditional 
means of enrichment. Anima! products such 
as wool, woollen cloth, and leather have 
generally been the staple exports of North 
Africa, and persistent demand has probably 
not been without its effect upon the pastoral 
economy. The effect may be difficult to 
measure or to estimate, but should certainly 
be taken into account. Here it is simply 
mentioned (pp. 72-8, 160). 

in the twentieth century Johnson is on 
much safer ground, and gives a very useful 
description of the effects of Italian colonization, 
the first years of independence, and the oil 
boom. Italian colonization was an obvious 
example of competition for a limited amount 
of agrieultural land between nomads and 
sedentaries. 'l'he wealth ereated by oil, on the 
other hand, has been more seductive, a final 
addition to the long and eclectic list of in- 
fluenees upon the region which Johnson has 
eventually compiled. There is nothing wrong 
with such a list, although it can be criticized 
in detail. It is simply that by the time it is 
complete, Johnson has reduced the ecological 
argument to one among many, and left the 
nomadic life dependent on a much wider 
world. In the process the theory itself has 
suffered, and the final sentence, to the effect 
that the nomadic life style, which began as a 
“specialised offshoot of agricultural society °, 
is ‘in the process of being reintegrated ', con- 
tradiets what has previously been affirmed. 
The book as a whole is thus disappointing. 
Although the deseription of the economy is 
good, and diseussion of the subject in print is 
to be weleomed, in the end the author's lack 
of historical expertise has deprived his essay 
of its full value. 

MICHAEL BRETT 


Hans Kurio: Geschichte und Geschichts- 
schreiber der ‘Abd al-Wädiden (Al- 
gerien im 13.15. Jahrhundert). Mit 
einer Teiledition des Nazm ad-Durr 
des Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Galil at- 
Tanasi. (Islamkundliche Unter- 
suchungen, Bd. 20.) [xii], 213, 90 pp. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1973. 


This book takes up ап undeservedly 
neglected subject. The Banü ‘Abd al-Wad, 
the ‘Abd al-Wädid or Ziyänid dynasty, con- _ 
trolled what is now the western district of : 
Algeria from their capital of Tlemcen for 300 
years, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century. They invite comparison with their 
neighbours to the west, the Marinids and 
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Wattäsids of Morocco, and those to the east, 
the Hafsids of Ifriqiya. All three deserve 
attention, but as the author points out in his 
preface, only the Hafsids have been the subject 
of a monograph, the two-volume work of 
R. Brunsehvig, La Berbérie orientale sous les 
Hafsides, while the Banü ‘Abd al-Wad have 
remained the most obscure, dealt with only in 
passing by such authors as G. Margais, con- 
cerned in Les Arabes en Berbérie with a wider 
theme. From the point of view of scholarship, 
the dynasty is wide open, which is all the more 
surprising in view of the close connexions of 
the dynasty with Ibn Khaldün, who began his 
great work within the territory dominated by 
Tlemcen, and who remains the principal 
source for the first half of the period. The aim 
of Kurio, however, is relatively modest. 
Although he invokes the work of Brunschvig, 
his essay is not to be compared with La 
Berbérie orientale, whose title indicates the way 
in which its author used the dynastie history 
which fills the first volume as an introduction 
to the extensive compilation of references to 
other aspects of the society and economy of 
the region contained in the second volume. 
Not only does Kurio eschew a work of com- 
pilation on this scale; he rejecte the lure of 
themes of the ‘long’ or even the ‘ middle’ 
range, and devotes himself to dynastie history 
as such, the main concern of which is with 
periodization. For such an approach there is 
much to be said. No monograph on the subjeet 
exists, and it is essential, as here, to collate 
the principal sources to establish as far as 
possible the eourse of events, before proceeding 
further. It is a welcome contrast to the 
approach of others, such as Gautier, who in the 
absence of detailed study have made sense of 
what little was known with far-reaching 
generalizations about the structure of Maghribi 
society and its history. 

On the other hand, it may be questioned to 
what extent it is possible to write such history 
without explicit assumptions. The subject 
itself, representative of a common genre in the 
sources, entails а judgement of what is im- 
portant. The judgement may be dictated by 
the evidenee, but is easily justified as objec- 
tively valid by reference to Ibn Khaldün's 
view of the dynasty as the unit of civilization. 
Thus we are told that the period of the greatest 
strength of the Banü ‘Abd al-Wäd in the first 
half of the fourteenth century agrees com- 
pletely with Ibn Khaldün's description of a 
dynasty in its prime, while their ultimate end 
onee again corresponds with Ibn Khaldün's 
diagnosis of decay from within. This leads in 
turn to a conventional view of the history of 
North Africa as a history of power in which 
the Almohad empire is the summit of achieve- 
ment, and its suceessors are relative failures, 
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at best more modest imitators. The evidence 
of the sources and the judgement of the 
historian, therefore, combine to dismiss the 
final 150 years or so of the dynasty in 10 of 
the 100 pp. allocated to political history, 
although admittedly a further 10 of the 20 pp. 
allocated to cultural history are devoted to the 
fifteenth century. With this great dispropor- 
tion Kurio rests content. Yet it destroys his 
case. The survival of the dynasty for so long 
after the death of the last ‘ notable ’ sovereign 
Abi Hammü Misa II in 1389 belies the cyclical 
theory of Ibn Khaldün as much as the stress 
upon ‘ greatness’. The survival needs to be 
explained, and the explanation may say more 
about the nature of polities in the medieval 
Maghrib than the concentration upon grandeur 
can do. This is especially true in this case, 
since to ignore the survival is to abandon the 
second declared intention of the work, which 
is to offer a contribution to the history of 
Algeria, Because for a brief period at the 
height of their power the Banû ‘Abd al-Wäd 
controlled most of what is now Algeria {with 
the exception of the southern Saharan regions) 
and nothing outside, Kurio suggests that they 
were the first truly Algerian dynasty, standing 
at the beginning of subsequent developments. 
But since the fifteenth century is not discussed 
in detail, the truth of this proposition is not 
apparent. As far as the history of Algeria is 
concerned, the dynasty is left as a pearl on the 
proverbial necklace, a simple ornament. 

The fact that an opportunity has been 
missed, however, should nof detract from the 
author's real achievement, which is to supply 
a careful chronological description of a period 
of some 150 years down to the death of Abū 
Hammü Misi II in 1389, which weighs the 
various political factors judiciously. The 
principal sources turn out to be the great ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän ibn Khaldün, his brother Yahya, 
the panegyrist of Abi Hammü Misa II, and 
the fifteenth-century writer ‘Abd al-Jalil al- 
Tanasi, the relevant section of whose work is 
reproduced in a critical edition in the second 
part of the book. This is a welcome addition 
to the published material, and if the narrative 
which ean be constructed out of all three 
authors remains insecure, this is because once 
again it has to be observed with regret that 
the fullest source, the А245 al-'ibar of ‘Abd 
al-Rahmán ibn Khaldün, is largely uncorro- 
borated, and contradicts itself in various 
versions within the same text. General con. 
elusions only are possible, and the particular 
details remain uncertain. Within such limita- 
tions, Kurio has worked most thoroughly to 
say what can be said in an orderly fashion. 
His account will be indispensable when the 
attempt is made, following perhaps the 
example of Ch..E. Dufoureq in K Espagne 
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catalane et le Maghrib aux хін" et xiv" siècles, 
to widen the list of sources from European as 
well as North African material, and to examine 
more elosely the society and the economy. 
The three short sections dealing with cultural 
life are а useful contribution to the ‘ Who's 
who * of Islamic scholarship. 


MICHAEL BRETT 


Doéan KunaN: Muslim religious archi- 
tecture, Part 1. The mosque and its 
early development. (Institute of Reli- 
gious Iconography, State University, 
Groningen. Iconography of Religions. 
Section xxu: Islam. Fase. 2.) xi, 
31 pp., 44 plates. Leiden: Е. J. Brill, 
1974. Guilders 32. 


In this small monograph, which forms part 
of a series, the author tries to give a short 
account of the origin and development of the 
mosque. It is to be followed by a second part 
dealing with other aspects of Muslim religious 
building, e.g. madrasas and mausolea. 

The book is divided into two sections: the 
first describes the Prophet's house in Medina 
which served as the first mosque. This part 
strictly follows Creswell’s description and 
interpretation; it deals with the ritual of the 
salät, mentions the origin and purpose of the 
mihrab, minbar, minaret, and the magsüra; 
it refers to other liturgical and ceremonial 
features in the Нагарі area; discusses the 
decoration of mosques, the purpose of some 
other buildings which are attached to mosques, 
and finally, refers to the waqf system. Section 1 
gives an account of the development of 
mosques in early Islamic times. 

Professor Kuban, who is an excellent scholar 
and architect, was faced with an enormous 
task when writing a book of this kind. To 
summarize the basic elements of a mosque, the 
prayer, and everything else connected with the 
development of the mosque in euch a limited 
space is alone a great achievement. If there 
are serious shortcomings in the book, it is 
surely not the author's fault, but because of 
the shortsightedness of the publisher. 

The text is in effect repetition of facts that 
have already been published somewhere else. 
There is nothing original or new in it. There 
are, however, a few errors or misinterpreta- 
tions to which the reader's attention should be 
called. The author refers to the Mosque of 
‘Amr at Fustát as the earliest mosque built 
outside Arabia, It was founded in A.p. 642, 
as correctly mentioned by the writer, but it 
should be remembered that the first mosque 
of Basra was built in д.р. 635, ‘Umar’s mosque 
in the Harám area in Jerusalem in a.n. 637, 
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and that in Küfa in the following year. When 
writing about the Khagsaki mihrāb in Baghdad, 
Kuban claims that it is the earliest dated 
mihráb. This mihrab is in fact undated. It has 
been considered to be early ‘Abbasid, but 
stylistic details suggest that it may be of the 
Umayyad period. On p. 8 the author, writing 
on the domed chamber areas in front of 
mihrübs, claims that these were Saljüq in- 
ventions. They were already in existence 
much earlier, e.g. in Cordoba and at Qairawän. 

As mentioned above, the author must have 
been faced with extreme difficulties in writing 
on such a diverse and complex subject in such 
& concise form. 1t is a weakness of the book 
that it contains no new ideas. It is also very 
unfortunate that none of the photographs is 
original or of good quality, all being repro- 
duetions from various publications. The 
drawings on the other hand are clear and very 
helpful, but again borrowed from other 
publications. As it is, the book is too expensive 
for laymen or for students who may wish to 
obtain a summary of the subject. 


GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


Humaniora Islamica: an Annual Publi- 
cation of Islamic Studies and the 
Humanities. Vol. 1, 1973. xii, 284 pp. 
The Hague, Paris: Mouton, [1974]. 
Guilders 44. 


The editors explain in their introduction that 
‘ the idea ` of ‘ an annual offering of scholarship 
in the humanities and Islamic studies ` ‘ was 
born when the editors expressed among them. 
selves the need for communication between 
scholars in their proper Islamic fields and with 
[ste] scholars and students in other fields '. 
Its ‘focus of interest is, they claim, deter- 
mined by three factors, * the human reality of 
what we study ’, ‘the fact that an astonishing 
number of people, even those living in contact 
with Muslim countries, know almost nothing 
about Islamic civilization, and many with 
some knowledge have irrational biases against 
it’, and ‘ the human dimension of ourselves as 
Islamicists '. All this is unexceptionable. The 
editors have assembled 16 papers on a wide 
range of topics, but though none of them is 
without interest the considerations mentioned 
above, which the authors have no doubt borne 
in mind, are not sufficient to give cohesion to 
the volume. The collection is, in fact, some- 
what miscellaneous. The subjects treated vary 
from education in medieval Tunisia to a 
nineteenth-century Croatian travel narrative 
about Bosnia. They are restricted to Arab, 
North African, and Turkish Islam. There are 
no papers specifically concerned with Persian, 
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Central Asian, Indian, or South-East Asian 
Islam. They have all been written by scholars 
belonging to what the editors call ‘the first 
post-colonial generation' and the majority 
of them teach in North American universities. 

Misprints are common and some of them 
may be misleading. The reader will search in 
vain for a periodical called Roeznik Orjenta- 
listyczny (р. 173, n. 3). We have 'Abàdi for 
*Ibadi (р. 8), Share for Shar‘ (p. 34), al-Qoyünlü 
for Ak Qoyünlü (p. 138), and Kashaghri for 
Kashghari (p. 237, n. 18). Mohammed Dib, * in 
a sense the most '' Frenchified " of the Arab 
writers’, would not have entitled a book Le 
Grand Maison (p. 84). On p. 93 we are told, 
first, that Ibn Taymiyya ‘ was not born until 
611/1236, five years after the destruction of 
Baghdad’, then correctly, that he was six 
years old in 667/1269. 

АЙ the papers are in English of some sort, 
but it is not always intelligible English. It is 
easy enough to see what is meant by a reference 
to Laoust's* masterful ' study of Ibn Taymiyya 
(p. 97), but what, if anything, is meant by a 
sentence like this: ° The model of a dialectical 
process based on the distinction between two 
types of historical causation makes the afore- 
mentioned triad of causes appear as a sub- 
model' (p. 49)? In one article there are 
references to an ‘apocalyptic substratum `. 
On p. 57 the ` revolutionary movement ' steps 
‘out into’ this substratum ; it was ‘ sabotaged’ 
if ‘figures at the social fringes obscured the 
distinetion between apocalyptio activity and 
criminal conduct’, and it has, or possibly 
consists of ‘ partners”. À reader should not 
be expected to find his way through this 
metaphorical miasma. 

С. F, BECKINGHAM 


NicoarA BELDICEANU : Recherche sur la 
ville ottomane au Xv* siècle: étude et 
actes. (Bibliothèque Archéologique et 
Historique de l'Institut Français d'Ar- 
chéologie d'Istanbul, xxv.) 466 pp. 
Paris: Adrien Maisonneuve, 1973. 
Fr. 170. 


Dr. Beldiceanu, having again hauled his net 
through the teeming shoals of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale's collection of manuscripts relating 
to Ottoman administration, presents us with 
27 documents, arranged in chronological order 
from 1450 to 1512, whieh deal with various 
facets of Ottoman city life. The texts are given 
in facsimile (pp. 351-432) ; their tenor is given 
not in a translation but in an ‘analyse’ 
(pp. 147-287) where are eliminated ‘les 
formules et les répétitions inutiles”? (p. 32); 
and the whole is preceded by the ‘étude ? 
(pp. 15-146), in which the data offered by the 
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documents are brought together, with studies 
on the duties of the various officers concerned 
with the military, economic, and judicial 
administration. 

It is a mixed bag. No. 2 is the Turkish 
translation of the ‘akdnäme, originally in 
Greek, accorded by Mehemmed II in 1453 to 
the Genoese of Galata (already published, from 
another MS, in TOEM, no. 25, 52-3, and 
thence by Mirmiroglu); nos. 1 and 3-9 are 
beráts from the Manáhij al-inshà', compiled 
by Yahya b. Muhammad in 884/1479 (now 
published іп facsimile by Şinasi Tekin: 
Roxbury, Mass, 1971); nos. 10-13 and 16 
concern the Moldavian cities of Kilia and 
Akkerman, conquered in 1484; пов, 19-21 are 
the ihtisüb regulations of 1502 for Istanbul, 
Bursa, and Edirne (published, from Istanbul 
MSS, by Barkan, in Tarih Vesikalarr, nos. 5, 
7 and 9; the first translated by Mantran, in 
CT, 1v, 14, 1956); no. 25 is a g@nännâme for 
various dues levied at Skoplje. The rest are 
short documents of various types-—-firmans, 
qanins, one hüjjet—on financial matters 
(eustoms, brokerage, and other dues) for 
various towns (none of them, incidentally, in 
Asia Minor). 

The annotation is rather unbalanced, with 
the obvious sometimes explained at length and 
the obscure left unglossed. Lavish references 
are given to the 50 cadastral registers cited in 
the bibliography, but not a single quotation 
from them. Altogether the book betrays signs 
of haste: I find several occasions to disagree 
with the interpretation offered; I notice 
points where the method of ° analyse ' (rather 
than close translation) has caused the loss of 
possibly significant information: and І am 
left in the dark about too many problems. 
These, admittedly, I cannot answer; but 
then 1 am not publishing the texts. I give 
some examples from the first group of 
documents. 

Doe. 1 is the berät for a názir and mütevelli 
of the ‘‘imdret’ of Mehemmed I at Bursa. 
The recipient is not merely ‘le beg un tel" 
(Fulán Beg) but a hájji, for the last of his 
elqáb is zàyir bayt AUGh al-haräm. It is not the 
‘imäret which is * la maison de la victoire ’, but 
Bursa. The sultan has not confidence ‘ dans 
la loyauté de ses services: here, as in the 
other berdts, khidmetleri is the honorific, ° his 
excellency ' or the like (P. Wittek, in WZKM, 
LIX-LX, 1963-4, 205-9). How do the dates 
make sense? The document was issued in 
Ramadan 854 (= October 1450), so did the 
appointment really run ‘a partir du mois de 
Ramazin de l'année 848°? The text has 
* ishbu mibarek Ramaëän ayinun ghurresinden 
[surely 854] ki 848 tahvilindendür ' : what docs 
tahvil mean ? Is the ‘imäret merely the hospice 
or the whole foundation ? As for the personnel, 
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the Adfizlur are hardly ‘les prédicateurs du 
vendredi', but more likely the reciters em- 
ployed to serve perpetually in the Yesil Türbe 
(see, e.g., Shukrullàh). In doc. 2, given the 
obscurity concerning the term ketkhüdà, it is 
worth noting that it stands here for the Greek 
mpwrdynpos, and the fact that yamr£apor kat 
oxAdBot is rendered toghanje ve kul deserves 
some comment. In doc. З (Uzunçarşılı, İlmiye, 
114-15) üjtihad-i e'imme is not ' le consensus de 
la communauté des fidèles ' (which is іти"); 
ghäyibler malt is not ‘les biens disparus ' but 
(as correctly at p. 116) * les biens des personnes 
disparues'; and #nehy-i münker is not ‘la 
défense de la renoneiation à la religion ': 
Cahen (ÆI, second ed., s.v. kisba) renders the 
phrase * défendre le mal’. Doe. 5 is а berät 
for ‘the’ ketkhüdä of Bursa. In his com- 
mentary (pp. 109-10) Beldiceanu rightly says 
that it does not give us much information as 
to what in fact this officer's functions were. 
But every little helps, and it is perhaps unwise 
to ignore (as ‘des formules inutiles ' ?) the 
laqab ‘ khalaf al-a'yán', the name ' Fulän 
al-Din’, and the du'à ' zida qadruhu’. Doc. 6 
is a berät for a müderris at Salonica, in which 
1 cannot find ‘ ceux qui font fonction d'assistant 
(miiltezim)’; I read (with Bjérkmann, 
Documenta Islamica inedita, 193) müläzim, and 
understand  '[students] resident [at the 
medrese]'. Doc. 9 does not speak of * bénéfices 
tirés des nouveaux (müsteëid) vagf' but of 
evgáf-i mesjid. 

Of great interest, at firsb sight, is doc. 7, 
appointing a certain Misi Nà'ib as пар of 
Edirne; it raises fundamental questions—and 
has indeed been considered by Inalak 
(Arvanid, p. xxvii). Beldiceanu rightly doubts 
(p. 112) whether this officer is ‘ l'adjoint du 
gàdi'. He is specifically enjoined to deal with 
dīvāni qa2iyye, judging them ‘ädet-i ‘örf üzre, 
and punishing ‘ thieves, bandits, the immoral 
(füsig), and fornicators’. Theft, brigandage, 
and zind, offences entailing a hadd-penalty, are 
crimes ‘ against God ', whose repression there- 
fore is the duty of the sultan and his immediate 
instruments, the ehl-i ‘örf. Although Misa 
Nü'ib is not (by oversight ?) accorded any 
elqüb, his du'à is * дата ‘izzuhu ’—a somewhat 
‘secular’ formula, that accorded to sanjakbeys, 
to emins (Elezovié, 1, 2, no. 8), and indeed to 
muhtesibs (Manáhij, fol. 26b); and his title 
and duties bring to mind the career of 
'ÀÁshiqpashazüde's informant ($ 67) ‘Koja 
Nü'ib': solak of Bàyezid I, dizdir of Amasya 
under Mehemmed 1, and then in his old age, 
under Murad П, s4'ib of Bursa. Yahya’s 
document indeed appears to be the starting- 
point for an inquiry into the status and 
functions of this * secular ' judge. 

Closer examination of the Manáühij as a 
whole, however, raises a much wider question. 
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Yahya states (fol. 2a) that having studied the 
works of past münshis he has compiled 
müsta'mel ve ghayr-i müsta'mel gharib serndme- 
leri ve terkibleri ° recondite styles of address 
and compositions, those in use and those not 
in use”. The work therefore is not necessarily 
a demonstration of how Ottoman epistolo- 
graphers did in fact work but might be a 
series of models whieh Yahyà was inviting 
them to follow if they chose to. The styles of 
address (bäb 2) would seem, certainly in part, 
to be theoretical so far as Ottoman practice 
is concerned, for they include some ranks 
(e.g. emirzädegän, ilmerd’-i leshkerkesh, hujjab) 
unknown, at least under those names, to the 
Ottoman administration; and they are, to 
judge from authentic surviving documents, far 
more elaborate than any actually employed 
in the fifteenth century. The doubts thus 
provoked concerning the authenticity also of 
Yahya’s ‘ compositions’ (646 3), from which 
Beldiceanu's eight berüts are selected, are 
strengthened when one turns to compare the 
Rusüm al-ras@il, in Persian, of Hasan b. ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min, ff. 1300 (ed. A. S. Erzi, Ankara, 
1963). The most striking parallels are found 
in Yahya's berdt for a názir and mülevelli 
(Beldiceanu, no. 1), which includes some un- 
familiar (at least, to me) turns of phrase, 
e.g. (1) hüsn-i emáneline ve diyänetine ve 
yümn-i kifdyetine ve kiyäsetine (Vtimád edüb); 
(2) tefoi$ ve taglid kiub verdim tà; (3) ki 
mubhüsebe vagtinde tüzerühk ve тавь hasil ola ; 
(4) Cünki jemi'-i sheráyi-i vaqfi yerine getüre ; 
(5) vejh-i ma ishetine sarf ede ve апата müntefi 
ola; (6) jümibin ‘aziz ve muhterem dutalar. 
These are all renderings, sometimes very close, 
of Persian phrases found in one or more of 
Hasan's 16 documents, thus: (1) ba-husn-i 
amänat  yumn-i siyánat-i û (muqarrar däshta 
amad), Erzi, p. 32, 1. 2; (2) tafviz uftad ta 
(Erzi, p. 26, 1. 14, ete.) and mufavvaz düshta 
shud tā (Erzi, p. 40, 1. 21); (3) t& ba-vagt-i 
mutülaba-i muhäsaba tüzerüyi hasil-t hal-i ü 
shavad (Етті, р. 32, 1. 6, and of. p. 31, 1. 16, 
p. 33, 1. 12); (4) Gin ba-itmám-i in sharüyit 
iqdám namüda bäshad (Erzi, p. 28, 1. 13, ete.) ; 
(8) vajh-i тааһа... tasarruf kunad va badän 
intifa‘ yäbad (Erzi, p. 20, 1. 9, and cf. p. 30, 1. 7, 
p. 32, 1. 8); (6) dar tabjil u i'züz-i jünib-i 
buzurgvärash mutavaffir bäshand (Erzi, p. 27, 
l. 11). Of the Yahyà documents published by 
Beldiceanu, the only one with no such echoes 
in one of Hasan's specimens is Beldiceanu's 
no. 4, for two ‘ämils. This, presumably, is 
authentically ‘Ottoman’ in form; but even 
so its date (11-20 Ramadàn 884)—-at most 
only three weeks before the date of the 
copying of the Paris MS— suggests that it is a 
specimen text rather than the transcript of a 
document actually issued. If the others are 
only theoretical model.texts, based upon the 
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practice of a non-Ottoman state (perhaps 
Kastamonu, where Hasan had lived and which 
the Ottomans ocoupied in 1461; perhaps 
Karaman, since Erzi's MS was copied ın 1474 
by a scribe from Niğde, ocoupied in 1470), it is 
risky to regard their stipulations as throwing 
any light at all on contemporary Ottoman 
practice. 

Much of the text (pp. 186-264) 18 occupied 
by the three long thtisab doouments. We are 
presumably invited to regard this as the 
definitive publication, superseding Barkan’s 
text of all three and Mantran’s translation of 
the first (otherwise, why publish them ?), yet 
only rarely are we informed which readings 
and renderings Beldiceanu considers superior. 
This (p. 186, n. 2) is misplaced delicacy. The 
reader either has to take Beldioeanu on trust 
or to make his own collation and oomparison 
with the other published texts. Such a collation 
18 not made easy: firstly, Beldioeanu's para- 
graphs do not coincide with Barksn's, and 
though I am prepared to accept that they are 
more logical, I still detect some anomalies 
(p. 203, § 36 lumps together four short but 
completely distinct regulations) ; and secondly, 
it would not technically have been so diffioult 
to insert page- and paragraph-references in the 
margin of the facsimile, where the shtssdb 
documents are represented by 80 solid columns 
of Turkish text. 

Ав for doc. 18, I find many diffioulties 
unresolved. Beldiceanu's heading is ‘ Firman 
délivré au muhtesib de Constantinople', but 
the heading reads (at least in MS aft. 35, 
p. 353): ... ki muhlesiblere gänün khugüsynda 
vérilur. In $ 1 I do not interpret the text as 
* on surveillera . . . et on ouvrira une enquête ' 
but ‘ I [the sultan] have had the matter looked 
into ...'. After ‘ d’après la manière suivante ' 
the copyist (who here, at p. 353, left, 1. 9, 
leaves his only gap) appears to have omitted 
a long list of narkh-prices for various trades ; 
the megelä with which he resumes seems to 
imply ' and this sort of regulation can appear 
too’. The argument at p. 26 for the dating of 
this document does not persuade me. I take 
it to be rather some sort of general specimen 
text of how a nishan relating to thitedd ів to be 
constructed. 

Market-day in Skoplje must have been lively 
if ‘les animaux menés au marché doivent être 
pesés à la balance du beglik’ (pp. 275-8, and 
of. 282). Surely kapan tavars and kantar tavars 
(pp. 398, 400) do not refer to the weighing of 
animals (whose market-dues are levied ‘ per 
head’) but mean ‘ bulk goods assessed by 
weight ’ (see Barkan, Kanunlar, p. 16, $$ 55-8; 
р. 319, 8 31). 

‘Analyse’ is all very well; 
translation has ite merite. 


but olose 


V. L. MÉNAGE 
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WALTHER Hinz: Neue Wege wm Aliper- 
sischen. (Göttinger Orientforschungen. 
ш. Reihe: Iranica. Bd. 1.) 174 pp., 
8 plates. Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz 1973. DM 44. 


Profeasor Hinz's latest book is an elaborated 
version of his contribution to the delayed 
Festschrift for Wolfgang Lentz and consists of 
four chapters dealing with (1) the Persian 
cuneiform script, (u) Old Perman words in 
Aramaic and Klamite (the latter are listed 
separately in an appendix at the end of the 
volume), and (ш) Iranian proper names in the 
Persepolis fortification tablets. Ch. IY is a 
vocabulary of all words ooourring in the OP 
inscriptions in a new transoription, a revised 
edition of his Altpersischer Wortschaiz (Lerpzg, 
1942) without the reverse index. The text is 
illustrated by some very clear and detailed. 
piotures of Cyrus’ and Darius’ inscriptions. 

In oh. 1 Hinz extensively treats a question 
that has occupied him already on several 
previous occasions, viz. who introduced the 
OP sonpt. It can be regarded as settled now, 
that ıt was Darius himself, in 519 в.о. Other 
points olosely examined are the errors made by 
Aramacan and Elamite soribes, the former 
being responsible for ambiguities caused by the 
sign for à (i.e. Aram. alef, which can also stand 
for d) ав well as y and v after $ and u, respec- 
tavely, at the end of a word, whereas we have 
to thank the latter for omitting y (4), as this 
sound, and therefore a sign for 1, was un- 
known in their native language. Other sounds 
OP possessed, according to Hinz, but which 
found no expression in the cuneiform script 
were the voiced fricatives ô, В, and у. As to à 
several instances can be adduced in favour of 
its existence in OP 1; in the case of B, a vague 
symbol, Hing has в harder task, and with 
regard to y he bases himself on & wrong 
conclusion, when he says (р. 33) ° Nachdem die 
Phoneme 8 und f ım Altpersischen aufgezeigt 
werden konnten, wird man logischerweise auch 
das Vorhandensein des Phonems y unterstellen 
müssen, auch wenn es in der persischen 
Keilsohrift во wenig auftaucht wie 9 und £’. 
In в language in which 8 and f occur, y may 
be missing, as is the osso with English; this 
does not mean, of course, that I deny the 
possibility of y having existed in OP. 

In the frame of the ‘new ways’ not only 
problems of transliteration are considered: as 
can be expected etymology and meaning, too, 
often evoke diseussions, for much is stul 
hypothetical. -This becomes partioularly olear 
in many compounds in oh. ii and iii. Here the 


1 Contested by Brandenstein in W. Branden- 
stem and M. Mayrhofer, Handbuch des Ali- 
persischen, Wiesbaden, 1964 (cited below as 
B-M), p. 38, n. 1. 
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reviewer misses the second members being 
listed as separate entries, as was usually done 
by Kent and Mayrhofer, and is not satisfled by 
some of Hinz's interpretations—even if he ів 
unable to give better solutions himself—as may 
be illustrated by examples from ch. iv and the 
indexes. 


p.129: бай ‘Tribut’, etc. Here Hinz 
asks ‘uraprungliche Bedeutung vielleicht 
'' Gefdes " ?* and wants to connect it with 
Vedio bhäjana ‘theilhabend an, theilhaft, 
berechtigt zu; gehorig zu, in Beziehung 
stehend zu’ (P, IW B), which from the Mahi- 
bhärata onward obtains the meaning ' Gefuss, 
Behalter' (P, ТУВ; '''partaker of", а 
recipient, receptacle, [osp.] а vessel, pot’ 
[MW]) and the Armenian bazak ' Becher’, a 
loan-word from Iranian, cf. YAv. bajina-. The 
latter meanings are obviously secondary and 
therefore I see no reason to give up the direot 
derivation from /bhag ' zuteilen '. 


p. 130: činčayri- ° ‘was machend " ? ’ This 
rendering, which derives from R. Schmitt, is 
in the form given here unintelhgible. Schmitt 
uttered his conjecture in accordance with the 
use of Old Indo-Aryan compounds the first 
member of which consists of a pronominal 
element like kad-, kim-, ku-, eto., and which are 
pejorative in meaning. Consequently he 
thought of 'Sohlechtes machend, schlecht 
handelnd ’ (doing evil, acting in an evil way) 
as a possibility to understand éindayri,* though 
if one thinks of Old Indian here, one can just 
as well compare it to kimkara ‘servant’ 
(Pānini, Visnusmr). It has been assumed 
that the same pronominal element is contained 
in the following nouns found in the fortifioa- 
tion tablets: Katamka and Kadauka (1.0. 
*La-tauka)}® and  qa-ap-ri-ya (: "La-frya),* 
though their interpretations, too, are very 
dubious. 


p.185: gaubarva. Without proposing а 
solution himself Hinz expresses doubt at the 


3' Naochlese zur achaimenidischen Anthro- 
ponomastik', Beitrüge zur Namenforschung, 
МЕ, vi, 1, 1971, 11 ff., esp. 14. 

3T, Gershevitch, ‘Amber at Persepolis’, 
Studia A. Pagliaro, п, Roma, 1969, 201: 
*lu-tauka- ‘what an offspring’, formed like 
Av. kay"areBa-, but perhaps as an expression 
of admiration rather than exasperation [. . .]. 
Of course *kdld-vahu-ka- ‘of good honour’ 
[. . Јаз also possible. Bartholomae, Altir. Wb., 
ool. 462, explains kaxy"areba by ' Bezeichnung 
einer Klasse von (mannlichen und weiblichen) 
Wesen der daëvischen Schdpfung. Ableitung— 
Eigentlich vielleicht. ©“ was fur ein (abscheu- 
hoher) schwarzer (Kerl)"' and compares 
Italan negraccio. 

+ Hinz, 114: ‘ wie lieb I". 
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rendering of this name of Darius Па follower 
against Gaum&te—' Rindsfresser '—given by 
Mayrhofer ® and adopted by Gershevitch who 
adds: ‘ (the) definition as °“ the beef-chewer ” 
should never have been called in question '.* 
The semantic history of gaubarva started 
with the meaning ‘ cattle-possessor ’ advanced 
by Justi? and taken over by Kent (Old 
Persian, second ed., New Haven, 1953, 182). 
It had the advantage of making sense—which 
Foy’s translation ‘ kuhbrauig ' apparently did 
not *—but the defects that OI bhart ‘lord’ 
occurs only with lexicographers, and that 
if, gaubarva is equated to fPoudopBds 
‘ox-feeding’ (an epithet of Persephone); 
subst. ‘herdsman’ (Liddell and Scott) IE 
g* in *bhorg*- > форВ- cannot be represented 
by v in Old Aryan, but becomes g? Moreover 
as Mayrhofer remarked,!? semantically ¢¢pBw 
when compared to Vedic bharvati is a ' causa- 
tive '—an argument of limited force, it seems, 
but together they prevent a direct relation, and 
there remain more problems on the Greek as 


* M. Mayrhofer, review of R. 9. Kent’s Old 
Persian, second ed., IIJ, 1, 2, 1967, 178. 

* Gershevitch, * Amber’, 224, s.v. Pid(d)a- 
barma. 

‘Zur Inschrift von Behistän І 63’, 
ZDMG, tm, 1899, 89-02; review of Bar- 
tholomae, Aliranisches Wôrterbuch, in: IF 
Anz., Xvit, 1904-6, 111. 

SW. Foy, ° Beitrage zur Erklirung der 
suaischen Áchaemenideninsohriften ', ZDMG, 
Lu, 1898. p. 599, n. 1. Justi in his review of 
Bartholomae had already rejected this render- 
mg, because cows have no brows—an argument 
against which Foy replied that proper names 
need not carry & sense, if they oonsist of 
members of two compounded names that had 
a meaning and oceurred already in the family 
(‘ Altpersisch und Neuelamisch ', ZDMG, riv, 
1900, 360). Boisacq in his Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue gréeque, fourth ed., 
Heidelberg, 1950, 733, took sides with Foy, 
though we have not met with other OP 
names containing -brüva (thus Boisacq) — 
dgpôs, nor, for that matter, Greek ones. In 
canonical Pali, however, in the description of 
the body mgns of a Mahäpurisa the worda 
gopakhuma ‘having eyelashes like a heifer’ 
(Rhys Davids at Dighanikäya, u, 18, 28; 
of, 11, 144, 24) and its apparent equivalent 
dlarapamha ‘with curved eyelashes’ (CPD; 
Ja., v, 215, 8*; Pv., 752, perhaps also Ja., vi, 
503, 15"; see also the Pali~Hnglish dictionary 
8.v. bhamuka and cf. Sanskrit a:dlapaksman) 
are found. 

8 The extension in the Greek word con- 
tinues, as wo now know from the Mycenaean 
documents (vide Chadwick and Banmbach, 
‘The Mycenaean Greek vocabulary ', Glotta, 
xur, 1983, 253), an IE labiovelar, and not -gk- 
88 assumed formerly, though it does not mnke 
a difference in the end. 

10 А concise etymological Sanakrit dictionary, 
8.v. bhárvati. 
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well as on the Aryan side. As to the former, 
the oldest word in this connexion is the 
Mycenaean dat. plur. 5-po-po-go-i, if it really 
represents їттофор8д$ * horsefeeder, ostler * 11 
(in lustorical Greek found from Plato onward), 
but then already Homer provides us if not with 
ферВо, at least with several nouns: форВў 
‘fodder for horses and asses’, moA/jopBos 
‘ feeding many, bountiful ' (an epithet of yaia), 
ЕдфорВоѕ (the proper name of в brave Trojan ; 
translated by  Pape-Benseler as ‘ feist’), 
PépBas (the proper name of a king of Lesbos 
as well as that of a Trojan who is given the 
epithet moA/ugAos) and eventually (s)Ódopfds 
*swineherd'. Exoept for the first they are 
derived in the dictionaries from dépfko; as 
. early as 1937, however, E. Risch in his 
Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache, {14 
(second ed., Berlin, 1974, p. 198 £., 199) took 
eddopBos and modvpopBos as  bahuvrihis— 
nomina aotionis belonging to dopf, which 
implies a (slight) shift of meaning from 
* fodder’ to ‘ pasture ground '—and (c)ddopBds 
as an active nomen agentis. Ав to Old Indian, 
Rgvedio bhárvati is only used of consumption 
by Agni, ie. fire; a meaning comparable to 
that of the Homerio nouns 18 found in sd-bharva 
(RV 10, 94, 3 and 102, 5) where it appears as 
an epithet of kine. Sübharva 18 rendered by 
* wohlgenahrt ' in P, IP B, but Monier-Willisms 
mentions this meaning as that of 'others' 
obviously himself preferring ‘ eating or feeding 
well’,}2 and derives ıt from 4/bhr which, if 
correct—an OI noun *bharva has not come 
down to us—and if Risch is right, would result. 
in another difference between the two at first 
sight agreeing words єйфорВоѕ and айБћатуа. 
It can only be said that whether related or not 
the words in question are not used of human 
beings. For these reasons it seems better to 
keep the Greek and the Aryan forms apart 
unless one is prepared to assume various 
determinants to the root “bher-; Frisk 
deolined this, though in itself it would not seem 
to be an isolated phenomenon.!? 


11 Thus J. Chadwick, Documents in Мусе- 
тагат Greek, second ed., Cambridge, 1973, 548. 
12Geldner translated sübharva in the first 
passage by ‘gut kauend’ (‘chewing well’), 


in the second by ‘wohlgenährt’ (‘well 
nourished "). 
18 Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worter- 


buch der indogermantachen Sprachen, 11, Berlin, 
1927, 164 f.. had assumed various extensions 
of 84/bher ‘ essen, verzehren ', which H. Frisk, 
Griechisches et. isches Worterbuch, Heidel- 
berg, 1970, s.v. héoBu, regards as improbable. 
In Pokorny's Indogermanisches etymologisches 
Wörterbuch, Bern, 1959, фёрВ is no longer 
mentioned at all, whereas bhárvati is placed 
under 34/bher * mit einem воһахѓеп Werkzeug 
bearbeiten, ritzen, schneiden, reiben, spalten ° 
(p. 133). 
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According to Mayrhofer (117, 1, 2, 1967, 
178), gaubharva ‘ Rindafresser ' can only be a 
'rauher Kámpenname': опе is reminded of 
the epithet Bovddyos given to Heroules in 
Lucian and in the Anthologia palatina and 
explained by rolugéyos, and of Xenophon's 
description of the glutton Arystas at king 
Seuthes’ dinner-party (Anabasis, үп, 3, 24), 
It would exclude the man from being а 
Zoroastrian and this fact, together with his 
anti-Median attitude, may account for Otanes’ 
admitting him into his confidence and so 
starting the conspiration against Ganumäta. 
As Herodotus tells us (пт, 73) Gobryas agreed 
with Darius in his opinion not to wait, but to 
attack the Magian at once, and pressed him to 
lunge 1n the dark room at the risk of hitting 
Gobryas himself instead of the Magian (Hdt., 
ти, 78)—two incidents that fit a rough soldier 
well As Gaumäta—by the way, another 
proper name with gau- the second part of 
which is unolear—was a Mede and a follower 
of Zarathushtra it is understandable that 
Darius had more than one reason not to 
menton the latter's name in his proclamations, 
though his language and notions show 
Zoroastrian influenoe.!* 

"There is, eventually, one more possibility to 
interpret gaubarva, viz. to take it as а 
karmadhdraya compound: ‘feeding lke a 
cow, or kine’ and refer it to long chewing, or 
moving the jaws in a partioular way, cf. 
Sanskrit gogrüsa (attested in lexicographera 
only), but until new data become available 
I would hold Mayrhofer's interpretation of this 
remarkable word the more probable one. 


р. 141: kambüäiye. Hinz apparently over- 
looked Bailey's interpretation of this name, 
which he reads as kKambaujiya, ' ruling at will’, 
from kam-: Old Indian Айта, and baufwa: 
Skt. bhoja ‘ ruler ',!5 to be compared to Avestan 
vasd.xéa9r6 in Yasna 9.17, ete. Though this 
analysis is ingenious, I am not convinced as to 
the element kam-. 


p.160: аудара: 'Aprofépfgs, according 
to Hinz, means ‘etwa: ‘‘ Reich der rechten 
Ordnung”’’. Probably lapsus for ‘oin Reich 
... habend ”, cf. Kent (op. cit., 171), ‘ Having 
& kingdom of justice'. Otherwise Mayrhofer 
(B-M, 106, Arlahaca-): ‘Der das arta- zur 


14 See F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, Geschichte 
Mittelasiens im Altertum, Berlin, 1970, bk. 1, 
oh. iii, esp. pp. 58-61. 

BH, W. iley, ‘Ancient Kamboja’, in 
C. E. Bosworth (ed.) Iran and Islam: in 
memory of V. Minorsky, Edinburgh, 1971, 
65-71. See also my forthooming Studies zum 
Stiyagada, note on 2, 1, 13, and my review of 
K. R. Norman's The elders’ verses, JAOS, 
хош, 4, 1973, 602. 
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Herrsohaft hat”, i.e. approximately ' ruled by 
Truth, or Justice’. If the names of the 
Achaemenid kings after Darius I really were 
throne names, as 18 probable, one may prefer 
ап active rendering like the one given by 
Kent.'¢ 


p.154: upadrama, the surname of an 
Elamite’s father, is considered definitely 
Iranian by Hinz and translated by ‘ etwa 
** Herlaufer " oder “ Beilaufer "': Old Indian 
(Naighantuka) drama?" ‘ hinundherlaufen, 
-rren ! (P, WB), Spauéw * laufen ’, eto. 

Bartholomae,!? followed by Herzfeld !? and 
Kent (op. cit., 176), read Upadarma and con- 
nected the word with Indian dharma(n): ‘ He 
who 18 under (= behaves himself aocording to) 
right conduct’, if it be at all Iranian, of 
course. Ав io this Mayrhofer utters doubt, 
because, he argues, in bahuvrihis dhárma(n)- 
was only in the course of the history of OI 
replaced by younger dharma- (В-М, p. 148).3° 
This argument disappears, when the word is 
understood as a tatpurusa like the frequent 
pairs of proper names in Indian onomastics, the 
type of Sunda—Ugpasunda, Indra—Upendra™ ; 
with the Buddhiste Cala or 5218 and Граса 
or "sälä," eto., the forms with upa, like anu, 
usually indicating a younger brother or sister, 
or а father—children relation. We must 
assume, then, that this type also existed in 
ancient Ігап, and that Upadarma’s father or 
elder brother was called Darma, like Sanskrit 
Dharma (MW).% Abstract nouns used as 
proper names in other languages are o.g. 
Aloypos, Elpávg, Fogla, Felicitas, Concepción, 
Dolores, eto., the custom being Indo-Euro- 
pean.* A similar case would be perhaps 
Upatigra (Hinz, 117), though ‘ fast schlank ' 
('nearly slim") is an acceptable meaning. 


15 of. R. Frye, The heritage of Persia, second. 
ed., London, 1965, 97. 

17 lauft? (Hinz). 

18 Aliiranischea Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, 
col. 390, ‘ etwa: °“ der Ordnung untertan "' '. 

3E, Herzfeld, <Altpersische | Inschriften, 
Berlin, 1938, 190, assumes a nasalized root 
*dhere-n-gh-, an extended form of IE 4/dher. 

%0 Тһе RV amplex dhárman had already 
become dhérma in the AV. 

ы See Е. W. Hopkins Epic mythology, 
Strassburg, 1915, 133 and 204, respeotavely. 
A. Ніка, Die altindischen Personennamen, 
Breslau, 1910, 76, mentions instances from the 
Visnupurüna and the Jdiakas. 

зз $. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali 
proper names, London, 1937, 402. 

33 Seo L. Renou, Grammaire sansa йе, second 
ed., Paris, 1968, 96. 

** Also Tigraka and Upatigra (Hinz, 116) ? 

35 Upadharma is transmitted as the name of 
one of Sariputra’s brothers (Edgerton, BHS D). 

35 Е. Bohwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, 1, 
Munohen, 1939, 634, 637. 
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Tigra-kä, а fomale proper name, 18 mentioned 
on p. 116. 

* We have long known brass-hate in plenty, 
the Megapherneses, Ariabigneses, and Arta- 
khshathrases. How refreshing now to meet the 
“ ant-killer ”,  ‘‘seed-chewer”, ‘‘ mouth- 
Squirb".... When, therefore, by the dis- 
covery of the fortification tablets, attention 
was called to another class of OP proper names. 
some analyses are stall diffloult to believe in. 
Here are в few examples: р. 75, antaka, if it 
really means ‘ wenig ' (‘few’), is striking, but 
is met with also in Germany now. However, if 
p. 114, qa-ap-ri-ya : *ka-frya, should mean ‘ wie 
lieb ' (‘ how nice’) 8; р. 116, ta&-ma-tur-ri-id : 
*iayma-Ürií ‘stark: dreimal!’ (‘strong: 
three times 1’) *; or, on the same page, 
tan-du-t&-da: *8antau-#& ‘auf dem Stamm 
stehend’ (‘standing on the tribe’), which 
Gershevitch had interpreted as a case of 
haplology : Av. tzantu-zudta ‘ tribe’s darling '.39 
Iam afraid I cannot follow Hinz any longer. 

From these few remarks it may be clear 
that Hinz’s latest book no doubt offers many 
ideas that will stimulate further discussions 


| W. B. BOLLÉE 


WERNER SuNDERMANN (ed): Mittel- 
persische und parthische kosmogonische 
und Parabeltexte der Manichäer. (Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften der DDR. 
Zentralinstitut für alte Geschichte 
und Archäologie. Schriften zur Qe- 
schichte und Kultur des alten Orients, 
8. Berliner Turfantexte, ту.) 148 pp., 
53 plates. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1978. M 54. 


Althongh Dr. Sundermann has previously 
published some ‘Christliche Evangelientexte 
der iranisoh-manichaischen Literatur’ (MIO, 
xiv, 3, 1968, 386—405, 10 plates) and others 
‘Zur fruhen missionarischen Wirksamkeit 
Manis’ (Acta Or. Hung., xx1v, 1, 1971, 79—125, 
and 3, 371-9), this is the first major publication 
of Middle Iranian texts in Manichean script 
from the Turfan collection to appear in book 
form for 20 years (the last having -been Mary 
Boyce’s Manichaean hymn-cycles in Parthian 
(London Oriental Series), тт, OUP, 1954). The 
previous Berliner Turfantexte (BTT) have 


*! Gershevitch, ‘ Amber’, 172. 

28 Gershevitch, ‘Amber’, 199, connected it 
with Modern Persian kahra ‘kid’. Cf. above 
under éindayri. 

3? According to Gershevitch, ‘ Iranian nouns 
and names in Elamite garb’, TPS, 1969, 196, 
an t-patronymio of *tayma-iura- ‘having 
valiant coursers '. 

39 Gershevitch, ‘ Amber ', 236. 
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been editions of Uighur texts. The present 
work is greatly to be welcomed and the editor 
richly deserves our thanks and congratulations. 
Using Boyoe's Catalogue of the Iranian manu- 
scripts in Manichean script in the German 
Turfan collection (Berlin, 1960) as a guide, he 
has chosen to edit here two important groups 
of texta, 23 relating to Manichean cosmogony 
and another 16 containing parables. In some 
cases he has been able to put together scattered. 
fragments of manuscript to give a more com- 
plete text, the most rewarding kind of ‘ jigsaw 
puzzle’. On the other hand, some of the 
parable texts are detached from their wider 
context, leaving the full text to be published 
separately. But, with the exception of a few 
fragments, and those parables earmarked for 
publication in Middle Iranian Mantchatca, TY 
(v. Catalogue, p. xxxviii), all the Middle Persian 
and Parthian texts listed by Boyce (Catalogue, 
148) under 13, ‘ Cosmogony’ (but not ‘ cos- 
mology, eschatology’), and 19, ‘Tales and 
parables ', are now in print. Moreover, for the 
first time in such a publication, every one of 
the texts is also reproduced in excellent plates 
of the manuscripte, a consummation devoutly 
to be wished for the future. The editor him- 
self, of course, has had the advantage of being 
the first ance 1935 to work, for the most part, 
directly from the MSS, instead of from photo- 
graphs, and his readings are all the more 
authoritative for that. Professor Boyce 18 
thanked for the considerable part she played 
in bringing the edition to fulfilment. 

The texts, neatly arranged with the transla- 
tion in parallel colamns, are accompanied by 
copious notes on the readings and content. 
The numbering of the lines, printed as in the 
MSS, consecutively from 1 to 2117 throughout 
the book makes for easy and rapid referenoe. 
A combined glossary of the MPers. and Parth. 
vocabulary is oompaotly presented with Pers. 
line references in roman and Parth. ш italio 
figures. With some 1,400 words, this is richer 
than any previous similar edition. Finally 
F. Geissler provides some notes on tbe motifs 
of the parables, identifying them where 
possible by the Stith Thompson Afotif-indez of 
folk-literature. 

A few minor corrections and suggestions 
(some of which Sundermann has already 
accepted) may be offered here: 

Line 446 ‘s(b)[2-3]: more likely *(9)[, 
though no MP word /isk . ./ is yet kmown. 

468 f. pdyš ?уу№а: read ‘ erfreut werde ’. 

496 ff.: better translate ' Darauf allo diese 
Machte, die an jenen (Kindern) Ánteil hatten 
und ihre eigenen Kinder und Glieder ihr 
ubergeben hatten, wurden alle aufgesammelt 
und es (?) wurde zerstort'. S. kindly writes: 
© Ihre Übersetzung ist tateachlich grammatisch 
emwandfrei. Sie dürften zutreffen, wenn man 
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voraussetzt, dass em sonst unbekanntes Detail 
des kosmogonischen Mythos erzahlt wurde: 
jemand versammelt die Machte, deren Kinder 
die Az versohlungen hatte, und dann geschieht 
irgendwas ?. 

524 ‘y (and p. 116): for '"dann', read 
© zuerst * (author's correction). 

799 (and p. 130): read pd *dybyin: *pati- 
(x)&(w)aipa- (so Henning, ZII, 9, 180) surely 
gave padss°, as in Parth. p&yft ‘ troubled’. 

866: Луй very unclear. A(s}t, as at 1720 ? 

868: read g(pwg). 

912 g'ywd: for ‘Fallo’, read ' Kafig’. 
/kéwüd/ is < Syr. 28184 ‘ chest, ark, xiorrós *, 
also ‘a wooden cage (for wild beasts) '. 

p. 50, 4, 8: note that the ‘hier nur im 
Faksimie mitgoteilto Fragment M 21 ' appears 
unlabelled on Tafel ххш-ту top. 

967 (d)bwg'h, and р. 52 end: certainly 
* Vogelleim’ < Syr. daßūqā ‘viscous’, cf. 
Arabio dtbg ‘ bird-hme '. 

1048-0 /U/V/ and /Ü/R/: reverse the 
referenoes (not the lines) 

1066 xwstbyd: clear, but probably an error 
for *kwstbyd ‘ district commander’, cf. Pahl. 
*kwstkp(t) (GB 21.5 = TD, 11 v 6, DH 166 
r 16, all as kwastsp-'n). 

1119 P'z()[10] (and p. 119): more likely plain 
UzÜ) ог 5200, of. Pahl. Bey /büz&/ 
< Parth. *büzüw < Av. büzu-, against roal 
MPers. /bähüg/. Б. now compares MP 
пу) ‘corpse’ with Parth. n(y)s'w < Av. 
nasu-, gen. nasäwô. The apparent loss of -w 
in Sgd. B'z' kh remains unexplained. 

1164 wey(s)t (?)] (and p. 136): certainly 
of. Parth. wsyd kyrdn, but the normal meaning 
of Pahl. wssin, wsyn-, NP gusistan, gusil-, is 
* break, split’, not ° aussenden ’, e.g. GB 80.11 
= TD, 32 v 13 az Gn kofihd be wisist ud 
mayän + dali fród Sbast ‘it broke off from 
those mountains and fell down in the middle 
of the plan”. 

1258 (‘)#krwyet : read (‘)égrioyst. 

1803 brh(y)g[ (and p. 119): read brh(n)g, 
so ‘naked above the...’. 

1329 mh’: read mh. 

1413 ’bzf (t) (and p. 114): Parth. 'bzfig (v. 
Henning, JRAS, Oct. 1944, p. 143, n. 6) is 
probably not ' Verrater', but perhaps somo 
such adjective as ‘ dirty’ (Henning). 

1562 (yr'Yn) (and p. 119): read (*)-. It is 
perhaps as well to recall that this is a loan 
from Syr. 2 ‘watcher’ (Hennmg, ‘Ein 
maniohaisohea Henochbuch ’, Sb. РАТУ, 1934, 
5, p. 6). 

р. 79, para. 3, to 1610 (D) ^wzyd hwm: the 
simple translation ‘we went out’ does not 
seem to be entirely excluded. 

1664: read '[rlzyzyn). Note 6, road ‘ Pers. 
Stud. 12’. 

1699 (gryn: surely ‘ (mir sehr teujer ’, with 
the earliest appearance of the NP sense ‘ dear, 
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precious ' of girün, besides ‘ heavy, grievous ', 
eto. 

1709 zwr pd fiyg bwd: the translation ‘ die 
Sonne *unterging’ seems clear from the con- 
text. Is it too fanoıful, or naive, to see an 
idiom here—' the sun was at the shoulder (of 
the world)’? MP ‘shoulder’ is otherwise 
spelt pryyg (Henning, BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 
129). 

1718 mnyën (v. note a) is the normal Man. 
MP spelling, against Pahl. mynén (showing the 
impossibility of transoribing /ménién/, though 
this persiste, e.g. Nyberg, Manual of Pahlavi, 
it, 130: rather /man-, meniin/), though myn- 
' konnte vielleicht vorliegen in M 777 /I/R/1/ 
"шу in ky 'Wyy (ny) /2/ ed ny myny(d oo) ? 
(Sundermann). 

1808 f.: certainly hw пусу 'ndr]/ [awmb 

кута. 
р. 98: ‘Die Überschuft in mp. Sprache. ..’, 
S. kmdly expands his note 1, on vizih:ión 
(rather /wizahiin/ < -dae0-): ' 1899 weyhydn 
neyhyd sah ich als mp. Satz an, da neyh- 
bisher unzweifelhaft m.W. nur in mp. Texten 
bezeugt ist, parth. wcyh- gegenuberstehend. 
Ghilain 62 fuhrt neyh- zwar an, aber die 
zitierte Stelle, die Uberachrift von Mir. Man. 
III/a/, ist ebenfalls mp. But weyh- being 
both MPers. and Parth., ie. /wizéh-/ and 
/wiith-/, makes this seem rather categorical : 
ncyhyd could as well be Parth. /niZ8h&d/. 

p. 98, n. 4: 8. further explains ' dass '* vor” 
in parth. der Turfantexte Aindym’n hest, 
wurde mur ersb aus unpubl. Texten, die im 
Katalog von M. Boyce noch keine Signatur 
haben, bekannt '. 

1811 twz'zg, and note a: °“ Raummangel' 
does not explain the two dots under the g 
(v. Tafel хуп), if *wx'z'g was intended, since 
there is another mark after -g. Moreover, -'g 
18 a rare formative in Parth. and most unlikely 
in contrast to -g. Perhaps ux’zg(n) for -g'n. 
wx’zg should be active ‘wanting’, not 
‘ersehnt’; Mir. Man., nr m 28 'pydg'n 
wa'zg "уу wo mux, therefore, ' thou art the one 
desirous of (leading) the lost ones to salvation ' 
(v. my ' Finding’s keeping ' in P. Gignoux and 
A. Tafazzoh (ed.), Mémorial Jean de Afenasce, 
Louvain, 1974, 274), and h 46 f. bwj'grn kyt 
‘gd 10170) ‘the saviours who came to you 
desirous (of saving you)’. 

2056 (h’w)nd’n (and p. 124): instead of 
*gemass', translate ‘meinesgleichen, my 
peers ’. 

2105 'byz'r (and p. 114): rather ' sorgenlos, 
frei’ than ‘ohne Leid’, of. Pahl. abé&zar, NP 
bizar ‘ free’, e.g. Pall. texts, 135, 1 u-t... az 
har futia ih abezür ('pyz'1) bóxtag dáründ ‘ may 
they keep you free and safe from all opposition ' 
(mm. 136, 16): DkM, 615, 4 karb Dürasraw 
Jädagihä pad meniin + Pérudasp bim $ az 
Zarduxk ¿dön abgand (ud) meniin $ P. edón 
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winühid i-f az dn—*abé tars-tz $ az зай 
karb—margih i 2. zwüst (ud) abar CE éwénag 
margénidan, kë ray Р. az uriôbiën ï az 
abé&àr ('pyo'l) bawéd, (az) D. purstd ‘the karb 
D. by magie 80 threw fear of Z. into the mind 
of P. and во spoilt his thought that he (P.)— 
without even fear of the karb himself— 
sought the death of Z. and asked D. in what 
way to kill him, во that (lit., wherefore) P. 
would be free from the destruotion (coming) 
from him (Z.)’ (wrong Molé, Légende de 
Zoroastre, 28f. *apēčıhr; worse Nyberg, 


р. 115 ’dy3g: the justification of the transla- 
tion ‘*Nachtwachter’ is unconvincing. The 
other context (Alir.Man., тп, k 43) suggests 
'"gign, indication’, but a derivation < Ir. . 
daës- ‘ show ’ 18 difficult, 

р. 129f.: myékn- ‘zerstoren’, of. Khot. 
*писаћ- ‘to break up’ < *n1-scandaya- (Em- 
merick, SGS, 53). 

р. 131 prg'mgyn : add ref. 508. 

p. 135 £nz-, їзїп: add ref. 1079. While 
the reality of Pahl. {nc ' straining (of gaze) ' is 
doubtful, without ref., inz- can only be 
< уат, NP tanjidan ‘pull tight (belt, 
eto.) '. 

‘horw *junger Hund (?)'. Two Pahl. 
words are here confused, thoE' and twlk'. The 
former, with MP twrw, piobably /torró(g)/ 
< *tar(u)na-uka-, is a ‘puppy’, GB 96.6, 
Pahl. Vend., while the latter /tórag/ is a 
‘jackal’, GB 08.5, 147.14. 

р. 136 wmys'd: read wymys'd. The verb, 
denominative < wmys ‘deception, pretence’ 
(< “wi-mai-fra-, of. Skr. ni-maya- ° change’, 
< *mei, Pok. 710, or with non-Persian -s 
< *mais-, v. Gershevitch, BSOAS, xiv, 3, 
1952, 486 ?) cannot be connected with Parth. 
wmys- ° fade’ < *wi-mi-sa-. 

p. 148: for M 8259, road I B 8259. 

D. N. MAOKENZIR 


‘Manual, п, 27, в.у. apé-éàr). 


PAUL BERNARD (ed): Fouilles d'4i 
Khanoum. 1. (Campaignes 1965, 1966, 
1967, 1968.) (Mémoires de la Déléga- 
tion Archéologique Française en 
Afghanistan, Tom. xxi.) 2 vols.: xi, 
246 pp.; 27 pp., 143 plates. Paris: 
Éditions Klincksieck, 1973. 

The discovery in 1963 of & well-preserved 
Hellenistic city at Ay Khänum on the Oxus 
in Afghanistan will go on record as one of the 
great archaeological events of the century. 
It oame as the fulfilment of a long-cherished 
vision when researohers were for the first time 
able to penetrate ‘le mirage bactrien’ and 
recognize the unquestionable remains of this 
most elusive historical period. Preliminary 
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announcements of the outstanding discoveries 
made во far at this site have already appeared 
1n the 11 periodical articles conveniently listed 
on p. 5. The initial find of large Corinthian 
capitals, and identification of the outlines of 
the fortifled perimeter, were followed by the 
uncovering of Greek seulptures, and of in- 
sonptions in Greek. The two substantial 
volumes now under review not only gather 
together these highlighte of the four seasons’ 
work, but also fill m the great mass of sup- 
porting details. The excavation so far had 
revealed two main structural complexes. The 
first, non-committally designated le quartier 
administratsf (a term now replacing ‘ Agora ") 
consists of a huge courtyard measuring 136 by 
108 metres, with its interior colonnade, an 
entrance ('propylée') to the north, and a 
columned portico (‘ vestibule’) to the south 
giving access to an extensive building. The 
first room of the latter was unusually large 
(26 by 17 metres), and apparently spanned, 
without the use of columns, by immense 
wooden beams. The second complex эв identi- 
fled by inscriptions as the sanctuary (temenos) 
of Kinens. It contamed the funerary shrine 
(hëroon) of that personage, who is shown to 
have been the founder of the city, together 
with three other burials presumably of his 
relatives. Since the entrance to the great 
courtyard is placed off-centre, apparently to 
avoid disturbing the Aéroon, the latter was 
evidently the earlier construction. From the 
impressive discussion of the inscriptions by 
Louis Robert (pp. 207-37), it appears that the 
text found in the Aroon contained a series of 
Delphic maxims, of which authenticated texts 
had been brought to this city and inscribed 

- by a certain Clearchus. The discussion shows 
that this was Clearchus of Soli (a disciple of 
Anstotle), the surviving fragments of whose 
works attest, besides his interest in Delphi 
and in education, a preoccupation with the 
doctrines of Eastern philosophy, which, as the 
new evidence shows, he was in a position to 
investigate on the ground. The insoriptions 
thus offer poignant evidence of the close links 
which existed in the decades after Alexander, 
between the centre of Greek oulture at Delphi 
and this remotest of Macedonian settlements 
on the Oxus. The foundation of the oity can 
therefore be carried back to the period of 
Alexander’s stay in Central Asia (329-327 3.0.) 
(p. 108), and it 18 possible to make an identifica- 
tion with the Alexandria Oxiana mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 

A detailed account 18 included of the archi- 
tectural techniques used in the exoavated 
buildings. As one would expect in Central 
Asia, the use of mud-bricks prevails. These are 
of large sizes, 43-5 x 43-6 x 12-15 om. and 
later 38-41 x 38-41 x 12-13 om. The use of 
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baked brick is much more sparing. Here 
again there are two modules, 53 x 49 x 9 om. 
and 37-9 х 37-9 x 8-9 om. The larger 
bricks sometimes bear stamps containing two 
monograms @ H (= upsilon 1), similar to 
those found on Bactrian coins, being probably 
the marks of urban magistrates. The smaller 
bricks bear the Greek letters Є, O, A, written 
by hand. There are terracotta antefixes and 
roof-tiles, some of the former with wmged 
decoration and some with palmettes. Lime- 
stone is reserved for the columns and pilasters, 
and for the sills and roofs of niches. The 
column-bases and upper drums are unusual in 
having been formed on the lathe. In the 
foundations of the southern portico was found 
в re-used campaniform base of Achaemenid 
character, and torus bases of Achaemenid style 
were found at the north entrance (* propylée ’). 
Readers should not fail to note that on & 
number of the separate plans, the north point 
is not orientated towards the top of the page. 
A typological description of the ceramics is 
provided by J.-C. Gardin. It ıs evident that 
the harvest of information from this capital 
ste is barely commencing. The French 
Delegation are fortunate to excavate under the 
direction of a scholar deeply versed in recent 
work on comparable sites in Greece and 
Anatolia. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


CHARLES К. WILKINSON: Nishapur: 
pottery of the early Islamic period. xlii, 
374 pp. [New York]: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, [1974]. (Distributed 
by New York Graphic Society, Green- 
wich, Conn. $45.) 


One of the first excavations of an Islamic 
site in Iran to be conducted on soholarly 
principles was organized by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at Nishäpür between 1937 and 
1940 and in 1947. The resulta were only 
briefly reported by the three excavators, 
Joseph Unvala, Walter Hauser, and Charles 
K. Wilkinson, in the Bulletin of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. The publication of the 
final report was, however, delayed, because of 
the outbreak of the second World War and 
also the deaths of Joseph Unvala and Walter 
Hauser. Thus the publication of a final report 
fell on the shoulders of Wilkinson. The 
numerous problems and unanswered questiong 
that surround the history of Islamic pottery in 
Iran made such a publication extremely 
important. It was eagerly awaited by scholars 
and students working in these disciplines. 

The report has now appeared, generously 
finanoed by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. _ 
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The book throws light on several problems, in 
particular that of the so-called ‘ slrp-painted 
pottery of north-eastern Iran’. It corrects or 
alters the interpretation of certain points 
which were briefly touched on in the pre- 
luminary reports. 

In the foreword Thomas Hoving, Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum, writes a short 
biographical note on Wilkinson and gives an 
appreciation of his work, partioularly while he 
was Curator at the Museum’s Department of 
Ancient Near Eastern Art. Willanson, not 
only because he is the sole survivor of the 
Nishäpür expedition team, but also because of 
his outatanding qualities as an artist, scholar, 
excavator, and writer, is the best person to 
present the final report on the pottery finds 
from the Nishüpür excavations. 

In the introduction Wilkinson gives the 
reasons why the Museum selected Nishäpür as 
the best posaible mte for excavations. He also 
presents a brief history of the town which was 
founded either by Sh&pür I or Sh&pür IT in the 
late third or fourth century a.p. The period 
the excavations were concerned with ends with 
the Mongol devastation of Nishüpür m 1221. 
On pp. xxx-xl the author gives an account of 
the various excavated sites with their signifi- 
cant findings. It ı8 from here that we learn 
for the first time that the glazed and unglazed 
pottery excavated at Sabz Püshün and con- 
sidered by Upton in the 1937 preliminary 
report to date from the eighth and ninth 
centuries, are in fact later. The evidence for 
this amended dating, according to Willanson, 
comes from the work at the Tepe Madrasah 
site at Nishäpür (pp. xxx-xxxii). 

The actual material, the pottery, is divided 
into 12 groups. Of these groups, seven are of 
the ‘slip-painted” classification. These are: 
no. 1, ‘buff with underglaze slp painting’ 
(pp. 3-29, 91 pieces, illustrated on pp. 30-53, 
and colour plates 1-2); no. 3 ‘ black on white 
ware’ (pp. 90-109, 90 pieces, illustrated on 
pp. 110-27); no. 4, ‘polychrome on white 
ware’ (pp. 128-45, 59 pieces, illustrated on 
pp. 146-57, colour plates 5-6); no. D, 'slip 
painted ware with coloured engobe ' (pp. 158- 
69, 53 pieces, illustrated on pp. 170-8, colour 
plates 7a, b); no. 6, ‘ opaque white ware and 
цв imitations’ (pp. 179-93, 51 pieces, illus- 
trated on pp. 104-204, colour plate 8); no. 7, 
‘opaque yellow ware’ (pp. 208-9, 17 pieces, 
illustrated on pp. 210-12); and no. 8, * ware 
with yellow-stainng black’ (pp. 213-22, 33 
pieces, illustrated on pp. 223-38, and colour 
plate 9). The other types are: no. 2, ‘ colour 
and splashed ware’ (pp. 54-70, 70 pieces, 
illustrated on pp. 71-89, and colour plates 3-4); 
no. 9, ‘monochrome ware’ (pp. 229-42, 64 
pieces, illustrated on pp. 248-53); no. 10, 
‘ Chinese wares’ (pp. 254-57, 17 pieces, illus- 
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trated on p. 258); no. 11, ‘ alkaline-glazed 
ware and its moulds’ (pp. 259-76, 82 pieces, 
illustrated on pp. 277-89); and no. 12, ‘ un- 
glazed ware’ (pp. 290-335, 200 pieces, illus- 
trated on pp. 336-62). Thus the report 18 
based on 827 selected specimens, each of them 
illustrated. 

We should perhaps first turn our attention 
to the seven different types of slip-painted 
wares. Thess were attributed in the past to a 
Nishäpür and Samarkand (Afrüsiy&b) prov- 
enance, although finds were also common in 
other parte of Iran and in Central Asia. 
Distinction between Nishápür and Samarkand 
wares is not an easy task. Wilkinson was one 
of the first scholars to suggest some special 
characteristics for the Nish&pür and for the 
Samarkand slip-painted pottery (BMMA, 
November 1961). In this final report he goes 
even further and offers more distinctive 
features as e.g. in group no. 3 (' black on white 
ware’) he suggeate that pottery of this type 
which was manufactured in Afräaiyäb and in 
other places of Transoxania was decorated 
with wave and dot patterns on tho rim and these 
were ‘ connected with the enclosing horizontal 
bands by a short incised line, cut through the 
black’ (p. 91). Those of Nishäpür were 
ornamented. either with black lines or with 
small triangles. Crane-like birds—Wilkinson 
writes—were more popular in the Nishñpür 
ware than anywhere else (p. 92). 

As for his group no. 6 (‘ opaque white ware 
and its imitationa’), he remarks that these 
were actually imitations of Mesopotamian tin- 
glaze pottery, especially those painted with 
monochrome and polychrome lustre. In the 
introduction to this chapter, however, Wilkin- 
воп remarks that this ware was no new inven- 
tion, but had already been manufactured in 
Egypt and Babylonia during the second 
millennium в.с. This surmise was first put 
forward by Florence E. Day in an unpublished 
doctoral thesis (Mesopotamian pottery: Par- 
thian, Sasanian and early Islamic, University 
of Michigan, 1940), and repeated in her 
* A review of °“ The ceramio arts. A. History " in 
A survey of Persian art’ (Ars Islamica, VIC, 
1941, 21). This theory has now been suffi- 
ciently refuted by showing that tho tiles in 
Egypt or Babylonia contained no tan oxide in 
ther glazes. 

For the reviewer group no. 8 (‘ ware with 
yellow-staining black’) is perhaps the most 
interesting. This is the shp-pa:nted variety 
most common in the Kirmán region and 
excavated by the reviewer at Ghubayrä. 
Willanson in fact mentions that such pieces 
were collected by Stein at the Shahr-i Daqiinus 
site, which is situated some 200 miles south of 
Ghubayr&. Aocording to Wilkinson this type 
of pottery must have originated either in 
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Transoxania ог in Jurjän, and he added that 
‘ite manufacture probably extended through 
the llth century” (p. 214). As far as the 
reviewer knows from Dr. Kiam’s recent 
excavations at Jurjän, no wasters of this type 
have been found as yet. Accordingly, it seems 
more likely that the ware onginated in 
Transoxania, and thence spread to Nishäpür 
and later to south-eastern Iran. It should also 
be noted that, at least in Ghubayrä, arohaeo- 
logical evidence shows that this ware was 
common right up to the ond of the thirteenth 
century, but no evidence for ite local manu- 
facture was discovered there until 1974. 

As for the other types, no. 2 ('oolour- 
splashed ware’), is still dated by Wilkinson 
- ав ninth and tenth century. The excavations 
at Takht-i Sulaymán and now at Jurjàn, 
indicate that the dating is later and the ware 
can be considered as belonging to the ‘ Saljüq 
wares ' of the eleventh-thirteenth centuries. 

The other interesting group 1s no. 11 
('alkaline-glazed ware and its moulds’). 
Smee kilns, wasters, and moulds were ex- 
cavated at Nishäpür, they contributo a great 
deal to our knowledge of this ware. We can 
no longer classify this group sumply as wares 
of Kishin and Rayy. Wilkinson, however, 
emphasizes that this pottery did not originate 
at Nishüpür, but was already present in the 
late eleventh century. He also refers to two 
fragments of this type which have pseudo- 
Hebrew inscriptions (nos. 21 and 24). It is 
perhaps worth while mentioning here, that at 
Ghubayr& three slip-painted fragments (all of 
bases of bowls) were excavated which have 
Hebrew inscriptions. 

Group по. 10 (‘ Chinese wares’) refers to 
some imported stonewares and porcelains that 
were excavated at Nishäpür. Their presence 
18 not unexpected as the town was located on 
the alk route. 

The last group, no. 12, deals at length with 
the most neglected type of Islamio pottery: 
© unglazed. wares’, showing а great variety of 
objects which had different functions. As 
Wilkinson remarks ‘one may get a broader 
might into the life that was hved in Nishapur 
from its unglazed rather than fiom ite glazed 
wares' (p. 200). That is indeed the case and 
applies not only to Nishäpür, but to any other 
archaeological mte. The quality of the objeota, 
the richness of their decoration, if any, varies 
greatly. What is most important, is that the 
majority of these wares were manufactured 
locally. One of the most interesting categories 
of these unglazed wares is those vessels with 
sphero-conical bodies (nos. 109-17). These are 
generally identified as aeolipiles or grenades. 
Ettinghansen was one of the first who suggested 
that they were perhaps &mall bottles. This 
surmise is now supported by Wilkinson, who 
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explains that they were used for storing 
* valued liquids '. 

The book ends with an appendix showing 
photographs of Afräsiyäb wares taken in 
Samarkand by the late Ernst Cohn- Wiener and 
Stoliarov. An extensive bibliography is also 
provided. 

The book ıs very well written, the mono- 
chrome and colour illustrations are all olear 
and of excellent quality, with extremely useful 
drawings. Wilkinson's book can serve as a 
model for any field direotor reporting on his 
archacological finds. The reviewer feels that 
all those working 1n the field of Islamio art and 
archaeology will be grateful and deeply in- 
debted to the author for his thorough work and 
research. 

GÉZA FEHÉRVÁRI 


HEINZ GAUBE : Die sûdpersische Provinz 
Arrağān/Küh-Güüyeh von der arab- 
tschen Eroberung bis zur Safawiden- 
ze: Analyse und Auswertung litera- 
rischer und archäologischer Quellen zur 
historischen Topographie. (Osterreich- 
ische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Philosophisch - historische Klasse. 
Denkschriften, 107. Bd.; Veröffent- 
lichungen der Kommission fur Ge- 
schichte Mittelasiens, Bd. п.) [ii], 
263 pp., 48 plates. Wien: Verlag der 
Üsterreichischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, 1973. S 660. 


Part x of this work is in the natwe of a 
gazetteer of Arrajan/Kühgllüya. In it the 
author has meticulously assembled tho refer- 
ences made to the towns and villages of the 
province in the works of Islamic geographers, 
historians, and others. He has arranged his 
material into four periods, (i) Sasanian, 
(ii) early Islam (seventh-eleventh century), 
(iii) Saljüqs and Mongols, and (iv) the four- 
teenth century to the fall of the Safavids. The 
information which he has collected from 
literary sources is supplemented by archaeo- 
logical and some numismatic evidence. Part Ir 
lists archaeological remains and ıs largely 
based on the author's personal examination of 
the sites, ceramic finds, and inscriptions. 

By dividing his material into four periods, 
the author endeavours to show the growth and 
decay of the different centres, notably the 
town of Arrajän, Dihdasht and Bihbihün, and 
various ports in the Persian Gulf. Ho shows 
how the location of medieval towns and 
distnots does not necessarily coincide with 
that of the modern towns and districts bearing 
the same names. The medieval Sar&àm/ 
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Chiräm, for example, was not identical with 
the distriot which 18 today known as Chiräm. 
Brief but useful seotions are moluded on 
routes, fortresses, and rivers. Some sites the 
author has not been able to identify. It is 
possible that Dama (p. 79), mentioned by 
Hamdullàh Mustawfi, was a district and not a 
village; the mountain lymg between Sar 
Fary&b and Chinür to the west of Dasht-i Raq 
18 today known as Mt. Dama, from whence а 
route leads down through the Chäl-i Dama to 
Zangavar, Sar Chinär, and Chinür. Ziz (p. 71), 
and possibly Zir (pp. 81, 04), 18 perhaps to be 
identified with the present-day Zizi, north- 
west of Mt. Dama, rather than Yasir. The 
Nari pass (pp. 105, 111) would seem more 
probably to be the pass known today as the 
Nali pass, which leads from Garagiv south- 
wards and at the foot of which is the imámzüda 
Shah Hamza, rather than the Pirzäd pass, 
which is between Mügird and Sar Faryäb. 
The fortress in Garagiv (pp. 116, 121), splen- 
didly situated on a mound at the head of the 
valley, or rather at the point beyond which 
the valley begins to narrow, was stil in 
existence in 1960. The fortress of Arü (p. 118) 
was also still outwardly in fairly good con- 
dition in 1960 though the inside was in bad 
condition. By 1966 ıt was partly in ruins. 

It would seem that the reading ramm 
Kühgilüya to be found in Istakhri, Ibn Balkhi, 
and Yáqüt, is to be preferred to zumm (pp. 23, 
71). 

The work contains a good bibhography, but 
with the surprising omission of the Térikh-i 
Wassäf (ım which there ів an account of the 
farming of the Kühgilüya by the Atabegs of 
Luristán). It is well illustrated by а number 
of photographs, diagrams, and maps. The 
route-map, however, would have benefited by 
the insertion of more place-names. The author 
is to be congratulated on making available the 
first detailed historical account of the Arrajän/ 
Kühgilüya province from early Islamic times 
to the eighteenth century. 


ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


URSULA Отт (tr.): Transozanten und 
Turkestan zu Beginn des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts. Das  Mihmän-näma-yr 
Виђата des Fadlalläh b. Ruüzbihän 
Hungs. (Islamkundliche Untersuchun- 
gen, Bd. 25.) [xi], 364 pp. Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1974. 

The Persian text of the AMihmün-nüma-i 
Bukhara, of which the present work is a 
translation, was published by Dr. Maniichihr 
Sutüda in Tehran in 1962. The importance of 
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the work was, however, first pointed out, as 
Dr. Ott mentions, by M. А. Salé ın hus article 
' Maloizvestnyy istoohnik po istorii Uzbek- 
istana—'' Mihmannamai Buhara” (A little- 
known source for the history of Uzbekistan)’, 
Trudy Instituts Vostokovedeniya (Tashkent), 
1954, 107-18. Other works of Fadlallih b. 
Rizbihin, notably the Tüarikh-i ‘dlam-dra-yi 
Amini, an abndged translation of which was 
published by Minorsky (London, 1957), and 
The Sulüku 'IL-mulük (a manual of gove nment 
based on Islamic principles), published by 
Muhammad  Nizamuddin and Mubammad 
Ghouse in Hyderabad, 1966 (which is un- 
fortunately unobtainable), are important 
sources for the history of Persia, Transoxania, 
and Turkistan ın the sixteenth contury. 

The translator of the present work in her 
brief introduction gives an account of the work 
together with a sketch of Fadlalläh b. Rüzbi- 
bän’s Ше, based on the autobiographical 
material to be found in his own works together 
with scattered 1eferences from other sources. 
The dates of his birth and death are uncertain, 
but were, in the view of the translator, 
probably 860/1455 and 927/1521 respectively. 
Having jomed the Uzbeg ruler, Muhammad 
Shaybäni Khan, whose service he entered in 
Har&t in 1507, Fadlalläh b. Rüzbihan's efforts 
were directed to persuading him to attack and 
overthrow the rising power of the Safavids 
under Shah Jama‘, against whom Fadlallah 
considered jihdd to be more meritorious than 
against the Franks. The latter had been un- 
believers ab inilio, whereas the Quzilbüsh, or 
the Quzil Burk as he calls them, were apostates. 
He gives an eyewitness account of Muhammad 
Shaybüni Khün's campaigns against the 
Qazràqs in 909/1503 and 914/1507-8, which 
he recognizes as necessary in order to secure 
Muhammad Sheybänis rear if he was to 
undertake operations agamst the Safavids. 
He describes the country through which the 
army marched and life in camp. It is cloar 
from his account that Sunni Islam among the 
Uzbegs had boen strongly influenced both by 
‘popular’ Islam and Sifism, and that the 
‘ulama’ held an honoured and influential 
position at the Uzbeg court. The visits of the 
Uzbeg leaders to the tombs of Süfi shaykhs 
are reminiscent of the honour paid by the 
Saljüq sultans and their followers to con- 
temporary Süffshaykhs. It would also appear 
that the differences between Sunni and Shi'i 
Islam were lesa marked than formerly, in spite 
of Fadlallah’s tirades against the Qizilbàeh. 
He addresses his patron as imám al-zamün wa 
khalifat alrahmän. Was his intention, perhaps, 
to imply that Muhammad Shaybàni Khün was 
the legitimate leader of both Sunnis and Shi'is ? 
Among the most interesting passages in the 
book are those which describe the discussions 
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on and fatwas concerning matters such as 
jihad, the upkeep of awgäf, and the ownership 
of land whose holders had emigrated. 

Dr. Ott has done well to make the Ms/inan- 
nüàma-i Bukhärä available in translation, but 
it 15 a matter for regret that she has not given 
any indication of the substance of the numerous 
passages she has omitted from the translation. 


ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


Martine — MAZAUDON : Phonologie 
tamang: étude phonologique du dra- 
lecte tamang de Risiangku (langue 
isbéto-birmane du Népal). (Langues et 
Civilisations à Tradition Orale, 4.) 
184 pp. +2 pp. errata. Paris : 
[Société d'Études Linguistiques et 
Anthropologiques de France], 1973. 
Fr. 38. 


Dr. Mazaudon's study of Tamang phono- 
logy can olaim to be more direob than the 
considerable number of similar studies of the 
languages of Nepal that have been appearing 
over the last four years: her researoh was 
conduoted in the target language iteelf, not 
through Nepali, Tibetan, or some other inter- 
mediary language. Her having gained a fair 
degree of acceptance into Tamang family hfe 
gives an added significance to the introductory 
chapter (pp. 1-46), m which she places the 
Tamangs in relation to the other ethnio groups 
of eastern Nepal, and gives the necessary 
background information on ther manner of 
hfe, followed by an account of the village of 
* Risiangku ' and her informants, the Tamang 
language in relation to the Tibeto-Burman 
group and to contact languages (Nepali, 
Tibetan), and the various styles within it. This 
introduction 15 preceded by maps showing the 
areas of eastern and central Nepal in whioh the 
half million or so Tamang-speakers are mainly 
to be found, and statistics of Tamang-speakers 
by distriot for 28 districts, in accordance with 
the 1961 oensus. 

The importance of the Tamang language 18 
due in part to the fact that it is probably the 
most similar of any of the languages of Nepal 
to Tibetan; but it is also important in its own 
right as the mother tongue of about 695 of 
the population of Nepal, which puts it among 
the most prominent of Nepal's many Tibeto- 
Burman languages. It is also the only one of 
these languages that I know to have succeeded 
even in imposing itself on the Brahman caate, 
which ordinarily disdains any language but 
Nepali. Thus, the village of ‘ Risiangku’ 
(Rishingo, or Lissnkhu), the village that 
Mazaudon chose ав & base for her field-work, 
ів 100% Tamang-speaking, even though some 
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of its inhabitants are Brahmans, Newars, and 
Kamis. 

Mazaudon's theoretical approach to Tamang 
phonology is that of the Prague school of 
phonemics. Within its framework she goes 
beyond a merely descriptive phonological 
analysis of Tamang in order to introduce 
discussions of several points of controversy of 
a general-hnguistio and typological interest. 

Esaly the most prominent of these dus- 
oussions 18 the question of tone, and whether 
Tamang 18 to be considered в tone language 
(oh. iii, ‘ Le système tonal’, pp. 61-107); 16 
leads to the adoption of what Mazaudon terms 
‘le mot phonologique' as the basio umt of 
phonological statement, defimng it as ' le lieu 
de développement d'un ton et d'un seul'. 
From this definition it follows that a * phono- 
logical word ° may oomprise from one syllable 
to four or more (pp. 93-107), and may conten 
several ‘monémes’ (р. 49), one (the first) of 
which must be a ‘ monéme lexical’, while the 
rest, if any, are often ' monèmes grammata- 
свих '. À number of passages, however, appear 
to suggest that the ‘ phonological word’ has а 
rival for the function of sole unit of tonal 
analysis in Tamang in the ‘monéme’ (or, 
more specifically, the ‘monéme lexical’ or 
*lexéme'): there are references to ‘ton du 
lexéme’ and ‘ton du monéme’ (pp. 62, 66, 
90-3), and passages such as ‘le mélodie des 
monémes atoniques varie en fonotion du 
monème qu'ils suivent ° (p. 00). The fact that 
the limits of a * monéme’ sometimes comoide 
with those of a phonological word should not 
be allowed to obsoure the point that a so-called 
tone-1 * monéme'', for example, can be classi- 
fied as tone-1 only via the phonological word 
that either contains ıt or coincides with it, as 
a courtesy title, that tone-l 'monéme' is no 
more than an abbreviation of tono-l-word 
* monème ', a * monéme’, that is, appropriate 
to, and confined to, ocourronce in а tone-l 
phonological word. 

The status of the phonological word as the 
unit of tonal analysis, and Tamang as a 
‘langue à ton du mot’ (p. 86), also seems to be 
challenged from another direction, that of 
unanalysed final syllables within the word: 
*... les ayllabes de la fin du mot, non utilisées 
pour la réalisation du ton, sont émises sonsible- 
ment au niveau du ton 2, point zéro du 
système” (p.48). А consequence of ths 
analysis must be that the final part of some 
words will be left in a kind of tonal limbo not 
covered by the realization of the tone of the 
phonological woid of which they are part, nor 
even by tonal neutralization, with the result 
that some Tamang words will be (fully) tonal 
and others only partially tonal (the tone-2-like 
final pitch of words of this latter type is clearly 
not meant to be tone-2 in any phonological 
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sense, or these words would have to be 
classified ав words of mixed tone: 1 combined 
with 2, 3 + 2, and 4 + 2, or else 2 + 2). 
Could not the problem posed by the uncertain 
tonal status of these final syllables, 16 seems 
reasonable to ask at this point, be solved by 
incorporating them in the ‘ réalisation du ton ', 
by extending its sphere, that 18, beyond the 
‘traits pertinents” to the pitch of every 
syllable within the word, to the pitch pattern 
of the word as a whole ? 

From these two observations of mine it 
follows that I do not entirely subsoribe to 
Mazaudon's conclusion that ‘le tamang oon- 
statue un oas intermédiaire entre les langues qui 
ont une opposition tonale par syllabe, et celles 
où une syllabe ne saurait suffire au développe- 
ment d'une opposition tonale. Le ton du 
tamang peut quant à lui se concentrer sur une 
syllabe unique ou s'étendre, au-delà du 
monème qu'il caractérise, au mot entier qui le 
contient * (p. 02). As I seo ıt, tone in Tamang 
cannot be concentrated on a single syllable 
qua syllable; the unit to which tone applies 
ів the word, and the word may coincide with 
a single syllable just as readily as with two, 
three, or four syllables. Further, the desorip- 
tion of tone as being able to extend ‘ au-delà 
du monéme qu'il caractérise ' seems to me to 
confliot with the conception of tone as a word- 
unit feature, characterizing not merely one 
*monéme' but every 'monéme' that the 
phonological word contains, equally. 

Ав a representative phonemio analysis in 
accordance with the Prague school as developed 
by Martinet (p. 86) Phonologie tamang draws on 
the concept of neutralization of oppositions of 
* traita pertinents ' at a number of pointe in the 
book, at each of which ıt consequently intro- 
duces archiphonemes. It is a great asset to this 
sort of analyms when archiphonemes are 
symbolized differently from phonemes, through 
the use of capital letters, e.g. ° L’articulation 
dentale oppose les phonèmes t et th, ainsi que 
l'arehiphonéme dental T, à tous les autres 
phonémes occlusifs du système ' (p. 135); but 
this useful distinction 18 not applied through- 
out; indeed, on the following pago, in & 
seotion intended to prove a minimal distinction 
between T and Û, examples of T are symbolized 
with t, e.g. “al, 1); and elsewhere no 
attempt is made to give to this distinction the 
difference in symboliration that its significance 
to the theory would seem to require. А later 
passage, for example, extends the neutraliza- 
tion concept from an opposition between 
features of single phonemes to * une neutraliza- 
tion de lopposition entre une séquence de 
phonémes et un phonóme simple’ (p. 144): 
©... c’est entre les phonèmes simples i, e et les 
groupes vocaliques ii, ie, que nous avons 
choisi de poser une neutralization . . . 
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kii — [kji] — ki 

kie — [kje] — ke’ (pp. 144—5); 
hore, some such symbolization as КП and КТЕ 
would be а useful device for reminding the 
reader that no lexically distinotive contrast 18 
possible between these forms and forms such 
as *ki and *ke. 

Another phonological treatment that raises 
general theoretical problems of wide interest 
18 that of dividing the component features of в 
particular sound, ‘ la phonie [fi] ', for example, 
among two ‘ phonèmes’, which have then to 
be considered as realized simultaneously, as 
‘la coalescence de ћ et і non syllabique’ 
(p. 150). In *?hiot', then, à and i have to be 
realized simultaneously; and the velarity 
feature of the phoneme à must be suppressed 
in favour of the palatahty feature of the 
phoneme 1, which feature is, in fact, the 
phoneme i’s only contribution to the sound 
*[f]'. Daniel Jones was alive to the dangers 
that such an analysis have for the phoneme 
theory: in criticism of a corresponding treat- 
ment of the nasality feature of French nasal 
vowels he drew attention to the possibility of 
extending this treatment to any phonemically 
significant feature whatever, to dentality, 
voice, hp-rounding, and so on, with, as its 
logical outcome, the atomization of every sound 
into as many phonemes as it had significant 
features, and the destruction of the phoneme 
theory as he knew it (of. The phoneme, 85). 

There is one further point, of a different 
order, a question of phonetic symbolization, 
that ought, perhaps, to be mentioned, since 
it is, after all, accurate phonetio observation 
that underpins the whole phonological fabric, 
and the examples in question are proof of a 
good ear for nice phonetic distinctions: ‘la 
nasalité se trangmet à travers les consonnes 
non occlusives et les voyelles, ainsi *mrui 
“couvercle” se prononce [тої], *mahi 
“ buffle” se prononee [mahi] et ?mrwai 
“ раоп " se prononce [mr&wat] ou [mraós] ’ 
(p. 123). The phonetic transcription does not 
do justice to the phonetio description, whioh 
Seems to require phonetio forms suoh as 
[mfüi, (mAh), and Гов #81] or [mîÃãöE], 
with nasal egress for tbe breath throughout 
the word; possibly the discrepanoy is due to 
a printer’s error, for the ‘ errata’ slip requires 
the last of these to be corrected to [mr&O£], 
which does not fall far short of the perceptive 
desoription. 

The phonological problems that I have 
illustrated are only a sample; 1 is charao- 
teristic of this study of Tamang phonology 
that at a number of points the phonetio data are 
presented in something like the form of a 
phonological challenge, for which more than 
one solution is discussed. A presentation of 
this sort should give Phonologie tamang an 
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interest to the student) of linguistics, and to 
departments teaching linguistics, beyond that 
of an exposition of one among many Himalayan 
languages. 

R. K. SPRIGG 


ASHIRBADI Lat Srivastava: Akbar the 
Great. Vol. ш. Soctety and culture in 
16th century India. xvi, 375 pp. + 
errata slip. Agra: Shiva Lal Agar- 
wala and Co., 1973. Rs. 20. 


For 20 years Professor Srivastava has been 
engaged on his magnum opus on the emperor 
Akbar (r. д.р. 1656-1605), and he has been 
publishing on Indo-Muslim history for nearly 
half а century. The first volume of Akbar the 
Great was & narrative of political eventa, in 
many respects preferable to Vincent Smith's 
oddly opinionated Akbar the great Moghul. 
Vol. п described administration and the third 
(which presumably completes the set though 
this is nowhere stated) is a handbook of 
‘society and culture’ during the reign, incor- 
porating under broad chapter headings, great 
numbers of references and items of informa- 
tion, e.g. ‘Housing, food, dress, toilet and 
ornaments, samskars, games and sporte, man- 
ners and etiquette * (ch. viii). In fact much of 
the information 18 not limited to the emperor's 
reign but concerns also the preceding period of 
Indo-Muslim history, and there are even 
occasional forays into antiquity (see p. 267 for 
prehistoric cave-paintings in Rajasthan). By 
its scope this volume must bear comparison 
with W. H. Moreland’s India at ihe death of 
Akbar and К. M. Ashraf’s Life and conditions 
of the people of Hindüstän, 1200-1550 A.D., as 
well as with an increasing and increamngly 
depressing corpus of published doctoral theses 
on Mughal, Indo-Muslim, and medieval Indian 
‘society and culture’. Srivastava’s volume 
lacks the intellectual distinction of those of 
Moreland and Ashraf, but it has a broader and 
leas familiar range of references than most of 
the current studies, and the style is readable. 
The student will here find fairly copious inform- 
ation on the development of Indian vernaoular 
literatures during the medieval period, or of 
Indo-Muslim architecture or of painting, but 
much of this information is of a quality which 
should not deter him from oonsulting more 
specialized studies. As in his earlier published 
history of the Dehli sultanate, Srivastava is 
inolined to regard the Muslim presence in the 
Indian subcontinent as в misfortune and as an 
obstacle to the ‘ national integration ' dear to 
the hearts of the Congress bourgeois intelligent- 
sia. His approach to Akbar is pithily summar- 
1zed in his list of the contents of the concluding 
chapter, called ‘A nation in the making’: 
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‘Political condition. ... Akbar gives political 
unity to most parts of India. ... Administra- 
tive uniformity.... Equal citizenship for 
all.... Attempts at socal integration.... 
India a nation in the last quarter of the 16th 
century...’. 

SIMON DIGBY 


Bawa SATINDER SINGE: The Jammu 
Јох: a biography of Maharaja Gulab 
Singh of Kashmir, 1792-1857. xvi, 
263 pp., 12 plates. Carbondale and 
Edwardsville: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press; London and Amster- 
dam, Feffer and Simons, Inc., [1974]. 
$15. 


The founder of Jammu and. Kashmir State 
made & strong impression on his contempor- 
aries. Among the judgements quoted in thus 
book, Sir Charles Napier thought him 'the 
cleverest man India ever produced ' and Her- 
bert Edwardes ' the worst native I have ever 
come in contact with’. His Ше is а unique 
story of the success of в north Indian power- 
holder who, in an age of declining fortunes, 
started with little and left much, who had to 
serve two powerful masters and to survive & 
transfer of allegiance. There are two main 
phases of Gulab Singh’s poltioal Ше, which 
stand in strong contrast to one another. The 
first is of his rise to favour and to power in the 
reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore, 
when he was in formidable alliance with his 
brothers Dhfän Singh and Suchet Singh and 
hus nephew Hir& Singh. The second is of Gulab 
Singh’s lone survival, thanks to ‘a wonderful 
gift of evading assassination and violent death ’ 
in the troubled days of the downfall of the Sikh 
kingdom, when he transferred his allegiance to 
the British and acquired Kashmir proper to 
round off the domain which he had built up 
piecemeal. His territorial expansion towards 
Tibet and Central Asia pushed forward the 
bordors of India iteelf, and his composite state 
in spite of ethnic, linguistic, and religious 
diversity endured to our own day. In short the 
life of Gul&b Singh is a challenging theme. 

He has previously been the subject of n 
Blender but accomplished biography in English, 
by the late K. M. Pamkkar (The founding of 
Kashmir state: a biography of Maharaja Gulab 
Singh, 1792-1858, London, 1930, reprinted 
1953; Panikkar appears to have miscaloulated 
the date of decease in the Christian era from a 
Vikram samvai date). The biography was 
written in the course of Panikkar’s own career 
as a Dewan of princely states, when he was in 
the employ of the Jammu and Kashmir Durbar. 
Panikkar denounced contemporary sources 
‘ written by persons who have taken an active 
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part in the affairs which they narrate’ for 
* judgements of men and matters... clouded 
by violent prejudices '. He professed to believe 
that ‘an impartial investigation of the facts 
cannot fail to establish the greatness of Gulab 
Singh both as & man and a statesman' 
(op. cit., 6). Predictably, Panikkar omitted to 
notice any of Guläb Singh's more inhumane 
actions; and he presented as ‘reforms’ the 
measures by which the Maharaja endeavoured 
to extraot yet more tax from his already hard- 
pressed subjeots. (On the game subjeot the 
work under review remarks ‘ during the eleven 
years of his reign as Maharaja, in the impos- 
ition and collection of taxes he acted as a 
veritable economic vampire’, p. 183.) Pani- 
kkar’s study suffers from the degrading political 
opportunism which mars other of the historical 
works of this gifted polemioiat. 

Bawa Satinder Singh’s new biography of 
Gulab Singh is weightier and more detailed. 
It draws on much more numerous sources, 
including the volumes of ‘ Political correepond- 
ence ' in the Punjab State Archives. Dr. Singh 
writes olear and prthy English, which does not 
suffer by comparison with that of Panikkar, an 
acknowledged master of Indo-Anglian prose. 
Unlike Panikkar, in his careful narrative he has 
no visible axe to grind and he has a well 
developed feeling for the ‘flavour’ of the 
period and the interplay of personalities, North 
Indian and British. One does not often disagree 
with his historical judgements (though he is 
perhaps oversentimental in describing Ranjit 
Singh’s passion for Hua Singh, the public 
manifestations of which used to scandalize 
British visitors, as ‘ grandfatherly infatuation’, 
p. 21). With ite detailed day-to-day account of 
the events in which Gulib Singh participated 
this book will be necessary reading for any 
student of the downfall of the Sikh kingdom of 
the Punjab. It also presents a finely detailed 
portrait of one of the most remarkable Indians 
of the nineteenth century, his virtues and vices 
and his modus opeands. One may quote a 
portion of the author’s final judgement on 
Gul&b Singh. ‘ One of the shrewdest diplomats 
that India has produced in recent times, he 
practised this art m so masterly a fashion that 
his contemporaries were led to characterize 
him as the ‘‘ Ulysses of the hills" and ‘the 
Talleyrand of the East". Tt is surely this skull, 
combined with his sharp wit and remarkable 
levelheadedness, which helped him to survive 
in the very bloody and turbulent times in which 
he lived. 

* But the life of Gulab Singh also invites con- 
tempt. He was an unprinoipled liar and a self- 
seeking opportunist who would stoop to any 
means to achieve his ends. He was a ruthless 
tyrant who could brook no opposition to his 
rule. He remorselessly inflicted the most 
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sadistic punishments on bis opponents al- 
though, mercifully, the application of torture as 
an instrument of his polioy gradually decreased 
ш the later part of his life. He was faithful to 
по one except himself . . . ' (p. 183). 


BIMON DIGBY 


Grona Hazar and PETER ZIEME (ed.): 
Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur der 
altatschen Völker. Protokollband der 
xu. T der Permanent Inter- 
national Altatstic Conference 1969 in 
Berlin. (Akademie der Wissenschaften 
der DDR. Zentralinstitut für alte 
Geschichte und Archüologie. Schriften 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des alten 
Orients, 5.) 668 pp., 55 plates. Berlin : 
Akademie-Verlag, 1974. M 135. 


The Permanent International Altaistio 
Conference was founded in 1957 at Munich by 
а resolution of the Altaistio section of the 24th 
International Congress of Ortentalists. It was 
felt that the crowded and extensive programme 
of а full-scale international congress did not 
afford sufficient time for the discussion of 
specific Altaio problems, and that these could 
be dealt with in в more satisfactory manner at 
an annual meeting of specialists. The firat 
meeting of the PIAC, as this series of oonfer- 
ences came to be known, was held in Mainz in 
June 1958, and since then the Altaistic 
conference has in faot continued to be an 
annual event. Professor Walther Heissig was 
responsible for the organization of the work of 
the first three meetings, all of which were held 
in West Germany. From the time of the fourth 
meeting, which was held in Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor Denis Sinor has been, to the great benefit 
of the PIAC, General Seoretary. He has edited 
a regular Newsletler as well as assuming respon- 
sibility for continuity in the series of meetings. 

It is a measure of the growth of interest in 
Altaistic studies that, whereas the reporta of 
the first three meetings could be contained 
within & booklet of 32 pp., five of them devotod 
to photographs of the meeting-places and of 
some of the participants (Permanent Inter- 
national Altaistic Conference.  Arbeitsbericht 
1958 bis 1960. Gedruckt als Manuskript), the 
report of the 12th meeting, which was held їп 
east Berlin in 1968, has taken six years to 
produce, and forms a volume of nearly 700 pp. 
The first meeting was attended by a small, 
family group of 13 colleagues, all from western 
Europe and the United States. The report of 
the Berlin meeting lists 143 partiorpants, the 
majority of them coming from the countries of 
eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R., Turkey, and 
Mongolia, and contains 77 papers. These were 
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delivered, together with a number of formal 
speeches, in the course of the five-day confer- 
ence. ^ 

The reviewer, who was not in fact present at 
the Berlin meeting, cannot help feeling that the 
programme must have appeared almost as 
orowded as that of the Munich congress at 
which the idea of а small annual conference 
was mooted. But fortunately we have, in this 
volume, a realistioally complete record of the 
papers which were presented, amongst whioh 
all concerned with northern and Central Asia 
should find something at least to attraot their 
interest. The scope of the papers extends, like 
the range of the campaigns of the nomads of 
old, far beyond. the confines of the heartlands 
of Asia. At one extreme we have J. Blaškovič 
on the Osmanlı Turkish of the Danube area in 
the seventeenth century, at the other, Th. Thilo 
on the view of Inner Asia presented by classical 
Chinese poetry. Perhaps never before has the 
enormous geographical extent of our studies 
been so visually apparent as in this book, yet 
one can truthfully say that not & single paper 
1s irrelevant to the Altaic world. 

The papers are printed in English, French, 
German, Russian, and Turkish, so that one may 
surmise that not everything will be accessible 
to everyone. It is impossible to refer to any of 
the papers in detail, or to sketch the range of 
subjects dealt with, but in view of the par- 
ticipation by members of this School and others 
over the past few years in the London Epic 
Seminar, the reviower would like to draw 
attention to P. Khorloo's paper on the Khalkha 
Mongol epic, and to N. B. Smirnova's on the 
Altaio and Kazakh versions of the epic Kozy- 
Korpesh. If some papers seem to be presented 
1n rather too brief a form, one must recognize 
the problems inherent in producing a volume 
of nearly 80 learned articles. In any case, the 
substance of some, such as M. Tatär’s paper 
on the cult of the Obo, seems to have appeared 
elsewhere also, in this partioular case in Acta 
Orientalia Acad. Sci. Hung. А partioularly 
welcome feature is the generous allotment of 
plates. The editors have accomplished their 
task with meticulous accuracy. 


O. B. BAWDEN 


A. von GaBarw: Das Leben im uigu- 
rischen Königreich von Qoto (850- 
1250). (Veróffentlichungen der Socie- 
tas Uralo-Altaica, Bd. 6.) 2 vols.: 
251 pp.; [x] pp, 99 plates. Wies- 
baden: in Kommission bei Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1973. 

The early years of this century were a period. 
of unparalleled activity in the scientific explora- 
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tion of Central Asia, and of eastern Turkistan 
in partioular. The discoveries made, and the 
materials collected at that time, have provided 
the basis for the study and assessment of the 
complex pre-Islamic culture of the area. Names 
of explorers and scholars such as Sven Hedin, 
Paul Pelliot, and Sir Aurel Stein spring 1mme- 
diately to nund, but for the background 
material on whioh the present publication 18 
based the four Prussian Turfan expeditions led 
by A. Grunwedel and A. von Le Coq are of 
primary importance. What these four expedi- 
tions unearthed and removed or copied sn situ 
is of immense significance for the early history 
of Turkish civilization. Professor von Gabain 
has devoted a great part of her lifetime's work 
to the study of the linguistic, literary, and 
material culture of the Turkish peoples of Asia, 
and in particular the Uigurs. In this attractive 
book she has digested and summarized the 
relevant information to be found in the original, 
but by now not easily accessible, publications 
of her predecessore. She presents nothing less 
than a comprehensive picture of all aspects of 
life in the kingdom of Qoto. 

The scene 18 set in the first two chapters. 
Ch. i, an introduction, offers a brief description 
of Qoto, the oasis state whose centre was 
Turfan, in iis geographical and historical 
setting. In ch. ii the author, starting from the 
premise that the Tarim region was a land of 
passage (‘ein Durchgangsland’) enumerates 
and comments upon the various peoples who 
are known to have lived there at different times. 

The theme of the book 1s the reconstruction 
of the life of the people of оќо as 16 was before 
the advancing Muslim civilization finally over- 
whelmed it. The Uigur kingdom, whose newly 
discovered remains are investigated, must 
always have been of modest size. Von Gabain 
herself estimates the population as at best 
about a million. The importance of the king- 
dom lies on the one hand in the fact that 1t 18 
the oldest Turkish realm of which we have 
adequate knowledge, and secondly in the fact 
that it lay, to use a cliché, at the cross-roads 
of Central Asia, and that, m von Gabain’s 
words, much was pre-formed in the hands of 
the Turks which was to become a commonplace 
later in Chma. Her aim, and indeed her 
achievement, is the presentation of the culture 
of the area as she understands the word—not 
literature and philosophy, but the variety of 
life—‘ das vielfaltige Leben ’. 

The first volume of the work is devoted to 
& classified presentation of this ancient Turkish 
culture. The book deals successively with 
travel, mounts, and beasts of burden; state 
structure, administration, money, measuros, 
and produce; names, ranks, and titles; the 
the importance of attitude—sitting and kneel- 
ing; costume; belts; weapons; music, dance, 
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and pantomime; badges, marks, and symbols; 
the culture of writing; Buddhistio and icono- 
graphic matters; and decoration. Obviously 
this is a treasure-house of knowledge, to be 
used for reference as well as reading, though 
unfortunately there is no comprehensive index. 
The second volume contains 235 drawings, 
based on original illustrations m many earlier 
published works, and intended to show, in 
instructive outline, details of items referred to 
in the text. 
О. R. BAWDEN 


James J. Y. Liu: Major lyricists of the 
Northern Sung, А.р. 960-1126. vii, 
215 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, [1974]. $15, £7.90. 


The tz‘u is one of the later flowerings of the 
Chinese poetio genius; it began in the late 
T'ang as an offshoot of the older lyrio genre of 
the sh, being distinguished from it pro- 
sodieally generally by the use of irregular lines 
as opposed to the latter's regular lines, and 
reached prevalence in the Sung. The number 
of extant iz'u from the T'ang and the Sung runs 
mto thousands: their themes are often to do 
with nature, especially sadness at the passing 
of time, lamentations on mortality, the 
mourning of lost and past loves, and the 
homesickness of travellers far from home— 
largely regretful and nostalgio emotions. £m 
masse the iz‘u appears as a stereotyped poetio 
form, with a suspicion of being a limited 
genre. Anthologies of iz'u poems tend to 
reinforce the image; there are many in both 
Chinese and English but one tends to come 
away from reading such seleotions with a 
strong feelmg of insubstantiality and only 
vague ideas of the iz^wu's character based on the 
lowest common denominators such as the most 
frequently used themes. James Liu's book is 
scholarly and immensely readable, and 
succeeds in getting to the heart of the (zu, 
vindioating it as more than merely a type of 
poem of easy appeal. 

The iz'u aimed at capturing some moment 
in tame and holding it in suspense: in English 
poetry, a poem near in spirit to the tz‘u style 
can be found in Keate’s ‘Ode to autumn’ 
with its crystallization of the essence of one 
moment. The emotions described in the tz‘ 
tend to relate directly to the present world at 
one partioular moment, 80 even though other 
values are touched upon the meaning of the 
iz'u lies in savouring the here and now, allied 
with profound regret at change. There is oon- 
sequently а strong preoccupation with the 
present, seldom allowing room for complex 
analysis of thought, whilst the emotions aro 
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described for ther own sake, and usually 
everything is circumscribed in the world of 
self. Even poeta like Su Shih whose lyrios are 
the least indulgent to his emotions, or later 
poets who broadened the themes of the genre 
to include many more topics, do not escape 
this preocoupation. 

The iz'u was aotually a form of song lyric 
(hence the rendering of ‘ Іугіо’ by James Liu 
in this book) that was written to fit a specific 
tune—later some lyrics became disassociated 
from musio—and because it was intended for 
performance there was a publio quality to ite 
expressions; the thoughts may be private, 
even intumate, but the utterances are publio in 
nature intended for immediate effect. This did 
not preclude obscurity of language and the 
frequent use of abstruse allusions; the {z‘u can 
claim to have produced some of the densest 
textures or be acoused of the worst verbal 
acrobatics in classical Chinese poetry, though of 
course it is now hard to estimate the degree of 
а ошбу any individual ёи may have pre- 
sented to its contemporary audience since its 
allusions and style of speech are no unfamiliar. 
In detail the language of the ёги is often com- 
plex, but the main effect of the poem seldom 
leaves the audience m any doubt as to the 
general import of the message. 

The iz‘u 18 в disciphned genre in terms of ita 
obedience to prosodic regulations, and ita 
dependence on earlier works makes it one of the 
most cultivated forms of hterature produced by 
the Chinese who as в race tend towards oulti- 
vation in the arte. The tz'u can be compared 
with another form of Chinese arb, the mono- 
chrome scholar paintings of landsoape, whioh 
prevailed and reached its peak of excellence at 
about the same time, which was also formalized 
and adhered to rules. Therefore if one is to 
have proper appreciation of the ments of any 
particular iz'u one ought to know about the 
rules that it adhered to as well as ite debt 
overt and hidden to earlier poets and poetry. 
One needs an experienced guide who has a 1eal 
love of the genre himself, and such a person ів 
to be found in James Liu. 

In this book James Liu takes six major 
writers of the iz'u and examines a selection of 
their oharaoteristio works, whioh 18 perhaps the 
best way of approaching a genre that is so 
profuse. It is also an acknowledgement that 
this type of poetry whilst preserving its 
essential character developed through the 
works of certain poete. In this way the 80- 
called anthology poet can be avoided, that is, 
the man who perhaps wrote only one good 
poem. in his life; we may be losing out on the 
odd universally known poem here and there, 
but James Liu's choice of subjects for treat- 
ment leads to a deeper appreciation. 

The format of this book has much to 
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recommend it. The author works by an 
admirable gradual method beginning with one 
poem without presuming any knowledge of the 
genre but assummg а certain facility with 
poetry and poetic oritical vocabulary, then he 
builds up a repertoire of poems so that he can 
discuss more and more meaningfully the 
position and merit of each Іугіо and poet. By 
the end of the book even with a relatively 
small number of lyrics examined the reader can 

_ follow a scholarly appraisal of the genre as a 

` whole. The book also contains a word by word 
literal translation of each poem as well as an 
idiomatic translation, а table of prosodic 
pattern, and textual exegesis (the basis of this 
method is to be found in David Hawkee's 

“Intile primer of Tu Fu to whom we all owe a 
great debt). These aids in combination make 
an excellent method of presenting Chinese 
poetry to a Western audience, especially 
studenta of Chinese who have some knowledge 
of Chinese but laok the ability to cope with 
classical poetry. The understanding of the 
origina! Chinese oan be enriohed even for those 
who are fluenb in the language by & word 
by word examination of the poems: the 
differences between the literal and idiomatic 
translations are also illuminating; some of 
them can be attributed to language, but в 
substantial quantity is to do with the way the 
poet manipulates his words, and we gain 
inmght into another dimension of the creative 
proceas. This approach combines the virtues 
of translation with those of critical interpreta- 
tion, and also goes a long way to helping 
people in the direction of the original. 


TAO TAO SANDERS 


Parricok Hanan: The Chinese short 
story: studies $n dating, authorship, 
and composition. (Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Monograph Series, Vol. 21.) 
xv, 245 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1973. $12, £0. 


To those of us, occupied. for the most part 
with other things, who have been perplexed 
over how to separate romance from veritable 
record in the scholarly hterature on the 
Chinese vernacular short story (or hua-pen), 
Professor Hanan, іп a series of articles in 
HJAS starting in 1967, appeared in the 
weloome role of examining magistrate come 
to rule on admissible evidence. His great 
knowledge of case law inspired confidence, and 
one accepted. with composure his dismissal of 
briefs presented. by even very distinguished 
advocates. Not to be too negative, however, 
in the conclusion of his ‘Sung and Yuan 
vernaoular fiction: a critique of modern 
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methods of dating’ (HJAS, xxx, 1970) ho 
expressed his feeling, ‘ based no doubt on a 
host of minute particulars’, that a number of 
stories 1n existing collections did date back to 
before the Ming dynasty, although methods 
so far used to prove ıt were invalid. In the 
present volume Hanan has accepted his own 
imphoit challenge, and so ordered and related 
those ‘ minute partioulars' to enable him to 
place with reasonable confidence all but a few 
of the 149 stories up to and including the San 
yen published in the 1620’s into the categories 
of early, middle, and late. 

Simple parlour games demonstrate that rt 18 
possible to make a shrewd guess as to the 
period and even individual authorship of 
passages read ‘blind’, given familiarity with 
the literature. To convert the intuitions which 
underlie such judgemente into a viable means 
of discrimination 18 to enter into the science of 
stylistics. Being fully aware of the vanables 
which might upset calculations in this field, 
Hanan confines his experiment to ‘ those basic 
operations of narrative which will be common 
to all fiction ’ (р. 22), which refers 1nitially to 
those expressions introducing speech and verse. 
Proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
he first draws up a list of style markers peculiar 
to pilot groups of stories known to have been 
written before and after 1550 respectively, and 
checks these criteria against other datable 
fiction, the Pao-wen-t‘ang catalogue, and 
revised passages amidst earher stories. The 
criteria having been shown to stand up, they 
are used to select other stories which cannot 
be dated textually, thus expanding the onginal 
groups. Additional verbal formulae, desoribing 
the passing of time, comments on action, and 
80 on, are abstracted from these larger groups 
and applied across the board to separate 
‘new’ from ‘old’. The next stage in the 
regression is to distinguish the ‘ middle’ from 
the ' early' stories among the 'old'. Tho 
pilot group for the middle is those which can 
be shown from internal evidence to have been 
composed in the Mmg dynasty; in the 
absence of definite indicators of pre-Ming 
authorship, Hanan goes for a pilot group for 
the early stories outside the hua-pen to other 
forms of vernacular flotion published in the 
Yuan, chiefly the six historical p‘ing-hua. Tho 
stylistic oriteria are then established and 
applied as before. 

The operation just desoribed is boldly oon- 
ceived and carefully executed. With all the 
complications of persistent story-teller phrases, 
different ' registers’ of language, intrusions of 
dialect, the difficulties in using style as a 
method of dating seemed paralysing. Even 
now, having gone through two stories to verify 
Hanan’s findings without discovering a single 
criterion out of place, I am still surprised that 
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such consistent patterns are discernible. Yet 
Hanan shows too that his criteria bear on 
authorship as well: the concentration of a 
few of them point for instance to а single 
author for 22 stories in the Hsing-shsh heng-yen. 
Undoubtedly his demonstration of the con- 
tribution of stylstics to the dating and 
authorship of these texts is a major break- 
through, and it 18 at the centre of this book. 
(Not the least part of Hanan's achievement 18 
to have devised an information retrieval 
system efficient enough to throw up the 
relevant data among such a volume of 
material.) But he does not claim that such 
evidence 18 sufficient for identification; to 
back it up he has at his fingertips all the other 
kinds of mtelligence employed by previous 
investigators in this field, only seemingly more 
of it, and rather more discernment to boot. 
Questions of derivation, parallels, genre 
relationships, typology are all dealt with with 
masterly erudition. The information and 
observations falling into these categories are 
so condensed and wide-ranging that they 
cannot be recapitulated in a review; in any 
case the author has considerately provided 
both a summary of his conclusions and an 
index to the extant stories which notes briefly 
what is known and thought about each. 

If it is disagreeable for the reviewer to find 
nothing good to say about a book, equally ıt is 
embarrasaing to have no criticism to offer. 
It is possible that in the fullness of time some 
of Hanan’s conclusions will have to be revised, 
but in reading 1t now one only falls baok out 
of respect for its authority. 

D. E. POLLARD 


Davm E. POLLARD: A Chinese look at 
literature: the literary values of Chou 
Tso-jen in relation to the tradition. хі, 
183 pp. London: C. Hurst and Co., 
[1974]. £4.25. 


This book is &bout literary theory, which 
w quite ‘a different activity from literary 
enticism; the former bases its dictates on 
what the author thinks literature should be or 
should not be about, and the latter on the 
merits and demerits of any particular work. 
Literary theory is indeed a time-honoured 
activity ın China going back to the second cen- 
tury when the disintegration of the Han empire 
aided the release of literature from Confucian 
didacticism, Chou Tse-jen’s contribution as a 
twentieth-oentury man comes near the end of 
a long line. As this book examines one man’s 
theory, and a man at that about whom we 
happen to know a great deal, it also becomes 
something of an examination of the man 
himself. David Pollard brings a cool and 
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objective scrutiny to bear on the man and his 
theories, both of which have called forth 
doctrinal and polemical stands from the 
Chinese hterary world in the recent past. 

Pollard’s account of the literary tenets of - 
Chou makes one feel that perhaps his rough 
treatment at the hand of many oritics was due 
to his misfortune of being born as the elder 
brother of Lu Haun and being compared with 
him constantly to his detriment. Lu Hain is 
after all now far better known and idolized 
for his hatred of tradition-fettered Chinese 
society with its bigotry and cruelty. His 
brother hated 1t probably no leas, but the 
difference was in the expression of this feeling : 
Lu Hsun plunged into the thick of battle with 
a flaming pen and a permanently towering * 
rage, Chou perhaps from over-scrupulousness 
or even dimllusionment with his own potentials 
on the sooial front withdrew into a shell. The 
picture that emerges from Pollard’s analysis 
shows that he was formed clearly in the mould , 
of the traditional Chinese scholar, a man of 
sensitivity and fastidious taste. He was made 
basically of the same stuff as the men in the 
ancient eremetio tradition that had a very 
respectable ancestry m China and who 
generally have escaped the reproach of 
negativism that Chou has come in for from the 
modern world. There were negative aspects in 
Chou: he developed a hypereritical spirit and a 
perfectionism that can be seen as destructive ; 
Chou 18 not remembered as а great man, but 
as he was a sober and conscientious scholar of 
ihe traditional school, во he deserves our 
attention as being illustrative of such values. 

Chou found himself at greatest ease in the 
form of the essay, the hszao-p‘in-wen, the short 
form of the essay not usually used for express- 
ing great argument or knowledge or deeply 
held beliefs, but appropriate for personal 
topics, something like a lyric poem. He 
became a past master at these amusing, gentle, 
thoughtful effusions with a deceptive appear- 
ance of effortlessness. Chou had a great dislike 
of strong emotions, perhaps because he feared 
them in himself, for as Pollard says, there is 
great tension underlying his works for all their 
exterior oalmness. The essay promised him 
fulfilment, it was factual without being 
prosaio, it shied away from grossness in any . 
form, and it was small enough to be sculpted 
to perfection. 

Part of this book is devoted to examining - 
certain key words and phrases that recurred in 
Chou’s writing and what they meant. Even if 
this method is somewhat reminiscent of a 
doctoral thesis with its pigeonholing of indivi- · 
dual items, yet it has its merit in respeot of 
clarity, nor does it impair its interest value: 
indeed I find these the most significant 
chapters. The fact that these words all have 
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something to do with taste or flavour—and are 
therefore usually quite impossible to translate 
into English with any equivalent all-in word— 
is indicative of Chou's character: ch'u-wes 
‘taste’, p'sng-tan  'blandness', teu-jan 
‘ naturalness’, k'u ‘ bitterness’, sé ‘ asperity ', 
eto., all of them refer to characteristics usually 
unobtrumve and subtle—various mutations of 
shading rather than the primary colours. This 
finesse in taste is also revealing of a certain 
trait of the Chinese literary consciousness. 
There waa really a double task involved in 
this book: to examine the nature and achieve- 
ments of Chou as a man of letters and to hold 
up to the hght the literary theories that Chou 
put his faith in and place them in perspective, 
both in and beyond the Chinese terms of 
reference. David Pollard has carried off both 
taske with honours. 
TAO TAO SANDERS 


Leo OU-FAN LEE: The romantic genera- 
tion of modern Chinese writers. (Har- 
vard East Asian Series, 71.) xiv, 
365 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1973. $12.60, £6.25. 


I find it difficult to give a straightforward 
opinion of this book. In ite parts it is very 
good. Its author is highly intelligent and 
receptive, and the aspects of the literary 
phenomena (no other word fits the case} he 
deals with are undoubtedly significant. His 
general assumption that the generation of 
writers which flourished in the 1920’s was 
romantic, in so far as generations can be called 
anything, is also correct, and was indeed 

7 recognized at the time. One’s doubts concern 
the way the seven individuals he picks out 
relate, meaningfully and not adventitiously, 
to romanticism and to each other. 

The seven writers are Lin Shu, Su Man-shu, 
Yu Ta-fu, Hsu Chih-mo, Kuo Mo-jo, Chiang 
Kuang-tz‘u, and Hsiao Chun; among them 
Үй and На take pride of place. Their case 
histories are enclosed by an initial description 
of the hterary soene and a concluding dis- 
cussion of the over-all theme. Lin Shu is 
the incipient romantic, by virtue of the high 
value he put on feeling; Su Man-shu repre- 

` sente sentiment elevated to the realm of the 
spiritual; Yu Ta-fu styles himself as the 

. lonely, melancholio, guilt-ridden youth; Най 
Chih-mo and Kuo Mo-jo stand for the dynamic 
and the grandiloquent, the first aspiring after 
love, benuty, freedom, the second thrilled with 

. manifestations of power, whether creative or 
destructive, both being hero-worshippers; 
Chiang Kuang-tz'u is portrayed as the arrested 
romantic already committed to revolution 
before those familiar ineffable longings over- 
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came him; Hsiao Chün, tacked on to the end, 
illustrates self-aggrandizement and ‘heroio 
vitaliam '. In all cases the portraits are com- 
posite ones, taking their detail and colouring 
from both life and works. Some strike one as 
exact likenesses, others соша do with more 
shading. Distortions I am not aware of, 
though mferences are occasionally disputable, 
and the centrality of the romantic charac- 
teristics to the personality of the authors 
concerned. does vary to a degree sometimes 
left unclear. 

In his comments on the generation as & 
whole Lee deals with most topics justly, even 
definitively. The whole chapter ‘ The modern 
wen-jen and Chinese society ' is excellent, and 
he pute in a nutshell, among other things, the 
attitude of the new generation towards love: 


‘Love had become an over-all symbol of 
new morality, an easy substitute for the 
traditional ethos of propriety which was now 
equated with external restraint. In the 
general temper of emancipation, love was 
identified with freedom, in the sense that by 
loving and by releasing one's passions and 
energies the individual could become truly 
в full and free man. To love was also con- 
sidered an aot of defiance and sincerity, of 
renouncing all the artificial restrainta of 
hypocritical society во as to find one's true 
self and expose it to one’s beloved. Thus 
true love cannot but be good and beautiful * 
(pp. 265-0). 


One's reservations mostly stem from the 
indiseretions Lee commits in order to bolster 
his theme. He makes some factual errors in 
attempting to augment his count of romantic 
symptoms, though these are rare and relatively 
trivial. He makes the literary scene seem more 
homogeneous than it was, quoting with 
apparent approval Kuo Mo-jo’s statement that 
the difference between the rival schools of 
thought was mere ‘ window-dressing ' (p. 22), 
when in fact once supply difficulties had eased 
their goods were as a rule quite distinguishable. 
He over-stresses, to my mind, the element of 
subjectiviam in late Chúng fiction: in this 
connexion, when quoting the author's pre- 
fatory remarks in Hen-hai to demonstrate 
‘sentiment as the central mode of existence ' 
(p. 261), heruns together remarks from another 
novel into the same paragraph and omite to 
mention Wu Wo-yao's approval of sentiment 
(ch'ing) only when directed into Confuoian 
channels and his concomitant rejection of 
infatuation (ch‘th ch'ing) and possession (mo). 
Coming now to much more debatable ground, 
Lee's recognition of the distinction between 
romanticism as a movement and romanticism 
as а ‘ characteristic of human beings’ (p. 293) 
seems somewhat belated. I would have thought 
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that Lin Shu’s emotional excesses fit better 
into the latter bracket than mto the scheme of 
‘the evolution of a romantio temper ’ (p. 40). 
The quarrel is with the word ‘evolution’, 
which 1s consistent with movements but hardly 
with human characteristics. Lee claims that 
Lin’s outbursts are exceptional for a copy-book 
Confuoianist, but it would be sensible to accept 
that & man 18 a man for all that he is a Con- 
fuoianist. Similarly, the relevance of the native 
sentimental tradition is more clearly recognized 
in Lee’s summing-up than in the individual 
studies. He does say that Yu Ta-fu’s ‘ pro- 
fusion of sentiment and sentimentality’ is 
‘also nourished by the many olassical senti- 
mental novels and poetry he read as a student’ 
(p. 87), but does not ask himself whether this 
olassioal literature was romantio as well. And 
perhaps too the figure of the Asta (the so-called. 
‘knight-errant’) from Chinese adventure 
fiction contributes more than he is given 
credit for to the modern romantic heroes: he 
appears in at least one story of Su Man-shu’s, 
and prominently, as Laurence Schneider has 
remarked, in the work of the contemporaneous 
Nan she (not mentioned in this book); Marian 
Gáhk has also pointed out that Chiang Kuang- 
tz‘u was so impressed with this character that 
he used the pseudonym hsia-seng (* Studies in 
modern Chinese literary oritiusm, YI’, Asian 
and African Studies (Bratislava), vr, 1972). 
This is not to deny that the dynamic, Pro- 
methean hero on whom Lee rightly dwells is 
un-Chinese, modern, and specifically romantio. 

So far I have used the word ‘romantic’ 
unelaborated, as Lee does until towards the 
end. of his book. Obviously we must allow 1t 
to be used elastically, and. pedantio debate is 
to be avoided. Nevertheless, if stretched too 
far it encroaches on the territory of other words 
which might have been used to better effect. 
Its scope oan be narrowed by taking up the 
view of Ch‘eng Fang-wu, one of the chief 
architects of the ‘ romantic ' Creation Society, 
expressed in an article of 1923. He firmly 
repudiated romanticism, because to him it 
meant the world of dreams and fantasies—and 
it is true in general that this aspect of romanti- 
oism was neglected by the Chinese. What he 
advocated instead appears to be neo-romanti- 
asm, but he called it ‘realism’. To multiply 
these names will only lead to confusion, but 
Ch‘eng’s nomenclature does suggest that 
developments posterior to the romantic move- 
ment proper, if they are to be called romantic, 
should carry some qualification. That spear- 
headed by Romain Rolland (Lee has a section 
on the impact of Jean Christophe in China) 18 a 
case in point. 

I think it would be fair to say that Lee has 
chosen to describe the phenomenon of romanti- 
cism rather than to seek its causes—as he has 
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every right to do. True, he does venture into 
psychology to explain individual eocentriorties, 
though some of his guesses are & little bit 
fanoiful. A possibly more fruitful line of 
psychological analysis than those he follows 
might be tho psychology ofimmatunty. А case 
could be made that his ohief aotors, either 
through starting formal education at too tender 
an age, or through having a solitary childhood, 
found insufficient outlet for their childish 
imaginings and во worked them out in later 
life. Apart from this, simple youthfulness 
accounts for many of the characteristics of this 
generation of writers; the relatively few older 


, men who jomed the new literature movement, 


like the Chou brothers, do not fit into the 


romantio framework—though they might well 


have if ıt had started 10 years earlier. As 
youth is comparatively impervious to and 
has little experience of the world outside itself, 
it was inevitable that the emphasis initially 
should have been on the personal and sub- 
jective, and the overwhelmmgly young 
readership no doubt encouraged this trend. 
Another factor inherent in the situation, 
namely the lack of a body of existing material 
in the new style, helps to account both for the 
interest in and exploitation of the private lives 
of authors as a substitute for literature. As for 
lustorical contingenoies, the key one seems to 
me that this generation was called to great 
things, mdeed to perform the Heroulean task 
of the cleansing of the Augean stables; it is 
not surprising that they should have aspired 
to giant stature, or if disappointed felt them- 
selves pathetic, useless creatures. It is worth 
noting in this regard that the tone of Hsu 
Chih-mo's compositions before he left China 
and long before he conceived of himself as a 
poet was already very grandiose (see Gaylord 
Leung, Het Chih-mo a literary biography, 
University of London Ph.D. thesis, 1972, 11). 

But I am falling into the trap of taking as 
given what Lee has written a whole book to 
tell and has told superlatively: essential 
reading, without a doubt. 

D. R. POLLARD 


RANBIR VOHRA: Lao She and the 
Chinese revolution. (Harvard Hast 
Asian Monographs, 55.) ix, 199 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: East Asian Re- ` 
search Center, Harvard University, 
1974. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $8.50, £4.25.) 


As the title indicates, this book is about the 
political content of Lao She’s work, principally 
his novels. Vohra briefly summarizes the plot 
of each of these, then deals in more detail with 
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those aspects which seem most pertinent to 
understanding the author's view of the times 
he was living in. Most of this, however, is still 
description. It 18 perhaps inevitable that this 
should be so, given the ignorance of the texts 
on the part of presumptive readers, and 
perhaps demrablo that this should be so, as the 
only other full-length study of Lao She in 
Englsh, by Zbigniew Slupski, is diffioult to 
obtain and the present volume has therefore 
to do duty as the true and unbiased, witness to 
the hfe's work of one of modern China's major 
novelists. Happily, though this trust was no 
doubt unsought, the present volume does not 
abuse it, for Vohra's description is accurate, 
and on the whole he translates his author's 
message fairly. In prinoiplo ıt might seem 
questionable that a novelist's personal appre- 
eiation of the ills of his soctoty and his presorip- 
tion for betterment should be apparent from 
what his characters say and think, but Vohra 
anticipates this objection by claiming іп 
general that modern Chinese literature was 
‘consciously created by patriotic Chinese in- 
- tellectuals who were motivated by a compelling 
desire to help renovate the nation ' (p. 1), the 
impheation being that Chinese writers, Lao 
She among them, always meant their readers 
to draw conclusions of the kind drawn in this 
book. It is certainly true that Lao She com- 
mented quite freely in his authorial capacity 
in his early novels. The fact that they were 
satirical marks their targets out even more 
clearly. So in the main Vohra is on safo 
ground in using Lao She's fiotion to put flesh 
on the bones of political history, to use his 
own metaphor. The game becomes more 
difficult to play as Lao She's competence as a 
novelist grows, as he suppresses authorial 
comment, and as his characters take on 
internal contradictions. True, what the people 
in his books see and feel may still mirror facets 
of society, but how are we to know which are 
views the author would endorse, whioh are the 
blinkered visions peculiar to his characters ? 
To get at the ‘meaning’ of a true work of 
literature it 18 necessary to analyse it in literary 
terms, whereas Vohra relies on his impressions. 
Impressions may pass on the nod, but by 
themselves they cannot carry conviction. For 
E what it is worth, my own impression of Ls-hun 

‘Divorce’, for example, is different from 

Vohra's: I would not agree that in deoiding 
> to leave Peking the central character, Lao Li, 

‘rises to a great height’ (p. 79), or that his 

action constitutes a ‘revolt’: rathor is 1 a 

combination of long-standing revulsion and 
^ practical considerations; nor do I sense that 

Ting Erh in any way represents ‘the great 

potential that exists in the poor, propertyless 
& lower classes’ (p. 81): the motivation for his 

killing of the villain is too partioular—besides 
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which, it appears from his own account that 
he waa a salaried oivil servant before he took 
to drink. In the one plaoe where Vohra does 
broaoh a literary question, in his discussion 
on 'humour' (pp. 94-7), one would have 
wished him to take the matter further. It may 
throw some light on Lao She's charaoter to 
learn that he preferred humour to satire, but 
the more significant question is which subjects 
he treated humorously, which he treated 
aatirically. 

Lao She’s story is taken through the war to 
his reported suicide in 1966, over which Vohra 
is understandably much exercised. It is clearly 
written, on the whole well-judged, and few 
readers will not find it informative. Reviewing 
for this journal, I cannot forbear to point out 
in conclusion, however, that the noble institu- 
tion in London at which Lao She taught 
between 1924 and 1929 was not the School of 
Oriental and African Studies (pp. 2 and 53); 
the School was titularly mnocent of Africa 
until 1938. 

D. R. POLLARD 


ARTHUR Е. WRIGHT and Denis Twrr- 
CHETT (ed): Perspectives on the 
T'ang. viii, 458 pp., map. New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 
1973. $15, £6. 


Of all the periods of 2,000 years of Chinese 
imperial history, the T'ang age has been one 
of the first to attract the oritical attentions of 
scholars and to which the historical methods 
of the West have been most successfully 
applied. The reasons why T‘ang may be said 
to take pride of place in Chinese history are 
varied. First and foremost there is the intrinsic 
value of its achievements; ite formulation of 
past practices and their adaptation for the 
spirit of a new age; its innovation, by way of 
experiment, and. application of institutions on 
& wide scale; and its role as a preparatory аре 
for the outstanding changes that would over- 
take the men and women of China from the 
Sung period. onwards. 

It was perhaps fortuitous that some three 
or: four decades ago the T'ang dynasty 
attracted the interest of the few sinologiste 
from Europe, America, and Japan who were 
capable of examining it in a new light and of 
founding a scholastic tradition among their 
pupils and successors. Initially the study has 
depended, as so much of roputable history 
must depend, on the approach of the scholar 
and the textual critic; but the sources are 
sufficiently extensive and varied to preclude 
an excessively narrow or purely philological 
treatment. At the same time historians of this 
period cannot call on the archives and statistics 
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which enable specialists in later periods to pose 
and answer entirely different types of question 
from those which are appropriate for the T'ang 
period or before. 

Three decades of scholarship have revealed 
both the real strength and achievement of 
T'ang China and the inherent weaknesses of ita 
institutions; and while some basio mis- 
apprehensions have been eliminated, some of 
the major historical truths have been olarifled. 
The resulting monographs and articles, whose 
number 1s legion, may be regarded as being of 
two types; first, those with a wide approach, 
an which particular figures or problems of 
T'ang history are reviewed as part of the major 
historical development of China; and second, 
those which do not look beyond the centuries 
of T'ang, where specialist analysis can be 
taken to a depth and to a degree of refinement 
that is not possible for other periods such as 
Han, or, as yet, Sung. The volume under 
review falls into the second category. Resulting 
from a conference of T'ang specialists that was 
held in Cambridge in 1969, it includes 12 con- 
tributions that are concerned with various 
topics of institutions and politics, thought and 
religion, and hterature. Of a book whose 
quality and interest must necessarily vary 
from author to anthor, a few chapters may be 
mangled out here for comment. 

Professor Twitchett’s article forms a valuable 
corrective to misapprehensions of two types 
that are still all too prevalent; first, to the 
effect that social development was statio and 
stagnant throughout the imperial period; and 
second, that the selection of officials by means 
of examination had been regularly adopted 
from the start of the T'ang empire. He shows 
the nature and importance of two contrasts; 
between the ‘ aristocratic groups” and the 
newly emerging bureaucracy of the age; and, 
by implication, between the rudimentary 
nature of the examination system and its 
minor social significance before the Sui and 
T'ang periods, as compared with later ages. 
Twitchett’s scholarly account of the docu- 
mentation is itself a lesson in the value of 
textual oritioism to the study of Chinese 
history and its practical application to the 
understanding of a particular age. By these 
means he amply demonstrates hus point: the 
importance of the provincial aristocratic 
clans, previously unrecognized. 

Professor Wright explains the inherent 
contradiotions in T‘ai-taung’s attitude towards 
Buddhism in terms of the character and career 
of that emperor; and he sees the changes as 
being due to the different ways in which the 
religion could be utilized in the interests of 
the state. Perhaps it is too much to seok in 
our sources the exact way in which the faith 
affected Li Shih-min the man. While Wright 
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does not consider the religious or intellectual 
implications as deeply as some readers might 
wish, part of the answer to the question may 
be found in Professor Weinstein’s chapter 
which penetrates more deeply along such lines. 
The principal conclusion of this chapter 
corroborates that of Wright; 16 corrects the 
general impression that Buddhism enjoyed 
markedly privileged conditions throughout 
T'ang; and it reiterates the conclusion that 
the patronage extended by some of the T'ang 
emperors, unlike that of some of their pre- 
decessors, was due principally to political 
expediency. It is a general truth that the 
T'ang, being a notably materialist régime, 
found itself obliged to compromise with 
Buddhism in view of its popularity. It en- * 
deavoured first to make a virtue out of 
necessity by exploiting the faith in the 
interests of the state; it ended by being 
obliged to suppress ite extravagances. 

As befits & period that may still lay claim . 
to the title of China's golden literary age, the 
field of literary oritioism of T'ang has been 
earefully worked. In addition the importance 
of the work of the T'ang historians, both 
sponsored and. private, has long been recog- 
nized. As this volume's chapters on literature 
and historiography have perforce to follow 
the definitive work of scholars such as Waley 
and Palleyblank, they cannot be expected to 
leave во inoisive or dramatio an effect on the 
subject. However, they explore highly im- 
portant lines of inquiry for the first time, and 
assess significant figures who have so far 
evaded the attentions of historians. Such 
results are forthcoming in Dr. MoMullen'a 
ohapter. This sheds а new light on the attitude 
of & few scholars who lived through the 
rebellion of An Lu-shan and his successors, and 
whose private attitude to history was coloured 
by the particular oiroumstances of those 
critical times. 

The professionel, if somewhat specialist, 
approach of this chapter is not always matched 
elsewhere. For there are obvious dangers in 
the excessive use of critical method in fields 
where it 18 inappropriate. Professor David 
Lattimore's excursion on ' Allusion and T'ang 
poetry ' is marred by a mundane attitude, as 
may be exemplified in his citation of Freud's 
description of wit as ‘condensation with ^ 
substitute formation (p. 407). One wonders 
whether writers such as Tu Fu or Yuan Chen 4 
would have reoognized in such a dictum a 
definition of some of their light-hearted quips, 
or their invitation to & reader to share in the 
delights of a common cultural heritage. To ^ 
many readers of this chapter it may seem 
incorreot or even unjust to assume, as the 
author appears to assume, that they are un--4 
familiar with the basic realities and beauties 
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of language. This assumption follows along 
the well-trodden paths of certain types of 
hterary oriticism; but the deadening effect 
of this sort of heavy-handed analysis can serve 
only to dispel the charm of the poems that are 
under consideration. 

Perspectives on the T'ang deserves a warm 
welcome. It forms yet another book which 
teachers of Chinese history will add to their 
hsts of recommended reading for students; 
and historians of the West may learn from this 

^ volume how far professional scholarship has 
advanced in the study of this fascinating 
period. 
MIOHAEL LOEWE 


e 


HELEN В. Cmar: A long roll of 
Buddhist images. Revised by Alezan- 
der C. Soper. Foreword and excursus 
on the text of the Nan Chao t'u-chuan by 

+ Alexander C. Soper. 142 pp. Ascona: 
Artibus Asiae, 1972. Sw. fr. 60. 


. This republication of four articles which 
` appeared in the previous two years in Artibus 
Asiae makes available m a single volume a 
work of marked interest to Yunnanese history, 
and to the history of Buddhist art in China. 
In & thoroughly pious spirit Dr. Soper gives 
the resulta of his own recent research in the 
form of additions and corrections to Dr. 
Chapin’s original text, which was printed in 
1938 m a Calcutta journal, and had become 
barely accesmble. The Long Scroll is in the 
, National Museum in Taipeh, and the related 
2 earher scroll studied with it, has reached the 
Y Fujii Yürinkan in Kyoto. What is added to 
ye comes ohiefly from a seroll of explana- 
tory text which accompanied the second 
soroll, but was missed by Dr. Chapin. The 
present author translates and annotates this 
text in the first part of the book, where he 
conaigns the bulk of the newer information. 
The Long Soroll itself is described as ‘ a devo- 
tional work done at the court of a monarch 
of the Later (Hou) Li dynasty, in what is now 
Yünnan in the 1170's, by or under the direction 
of a master ... Chang Shéng-wén’. The last- 
named is familiar to art historians since the 
ваго] in question was exhibited in Taiwan (and 
ein America in 1961-2), and came to be treated 
as an important monument of Sung painting 
“style. As Chapin realized and Soper estab- 
lishes farther, the soroll illuminates an other- 
wise obscure passage in the history of Buddhist 
doctrine and art in China, most of which had 
“previously to be inferred from forward- 
pointing elements of iconography seen at 
Tun-huang, and from surviving importations 
pinto Fujiwara Japan. 
^ Despite the date inscribed at the end of the 
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text scroll: A.D. 844 (and an alternative of 
A.D. 946 advanced on unrecorded evidence by 
the palace editor Chang Chao in the mid- 
eighteenth century), the painting of the second 
scroll must be later; Chapin makes it ‘ prob- 
ably twelfth century’ and Soper is more 
certain of this date. But one may still quarrel 
with the latter’s main argument, a scrap of 
black-mk landscape seen in the background of 
one of the compositions, which he thinks must 
be posterior to Li T'ang. The figure painting 
is perhaps better evidence in faces, ornaments, 
and the decorative treatment of draperies; 
and these indicate eleventh century as surely 
as twelfth. In view of what the text adds to 
and alters in the Nan-chao yeh shih it 18 
important that it 1s agreed that the painting 
18 not & recent forgery. The narrative centres 
on three events, all illustrated by lively 
pictures: a king-bird descends from the top of 
an iron pillar to perch on the shoulder of the 
future king Hsing Tsung; a‘ Brahman monk’ 
haunts the city and roads, finally turning into 
an image of the ‘ A-ta‘o-yeh’; a monk at the 
T'ang court tells a Nan-ohao muasion that 
‘Yunnan has had a holy man who entered 
your realm to deliver a prophecy. In con- 
sequence it was under your first King Ch‘ 
that Yunnan was finally given royal status 
and called a kuo, realm’. And it is announced 
that on the top of a mountain in Nan-chao 18 
an image of a ' white person (1)' of great 
supernatural power. This proves to be 
Avaloliteávara, the previously named A-te‘o- 
yeh (& name Soper convincingly interprete as 
Ajaya, although no such epithet is given 
canonically to the Bodhisattva), and the oult 
associated thereafter with the Nan-chao royal 
house ıs founded. It is noted that ‘ Maharaja ’ 
appears at the end of the text as a title of the 
king, joining many other signs, in dress and 
custom, which underline the powerfully 
Indianized tradition of the Yunnan kingdom. 
The narrative and the annotation which it 
bears add a measure of reality to the Nan-chao 
yeh shih of 1550, revealing more fully the 
barbarian character of rulers and. ruled, their 
little indebtedness to T'ang China, and 
especially the inconsequential nature of the 
‘ Buddhism’ which was introduced. Soper 
finds it strange that plausible religious context 
should be lacking for the miraculous events. 
He does not consider, as some of his readers 
will, that the invention of a dynastic fiction 
(cleverly designed to habilitate the Nan-chao 
rulers simultaneously in terms of Indian 
tradition and, by accepting the interpretation 
&t Chinese hands, in terms of the Chinese 
pohtical cosmos) need not mean anything 
serious in the way of religion at all. Although 
religion does not enter the matter, the Chuang 
Ch‘iao romance of the earlier Yunnan kingdom 
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of Tien had the same end in view. But under 
the Nan-ohao lungs the manufacture of the 
well-known images of Avalokiteévara in 
Indiamzing style betokens a well established 
cult of the ‘ white person’, however he was 
regarded. 

The Long Scroll whose description occupies 
the greater part of the book is dated by an 
insorrption written in A.D. 1180, and has been 
cut up, rejoined, restored, and remounted an 
uncertain number of times. Soper intersperses 
Chapin’s text with his own amplifications and 
comments, occasionally corrects the transla- 
tions of the labels, adds material from Chapin’s 
own paper on the Yunnanese images, and 
draws on a comprehensive study of all tho 
documents made by Li Lin-ta‘an of the Taiwan 
National Palace Museum in 1067. With its 
reproductions of all the pantings of the 
soroll, the book presents the main evidence for 
aspects of Sung Buddhist iconography lying 
outside the Pure Land апа Ch'an cults, pro- 
viding an indispensable sequel to Soper’s own 
Literary evidence for early Buddhist art sn 
China. This iconography is essentially that of 
Mah&yanist inspiration which had entered 
China by the end of T'ang, and perhaps 
lingered on in Yunnan in & more complete 
form than elsewhere in either China or Japan. 
The Hou Li imperial retinue stands at the 
beginning; mountain, city, and river guardians 
are charactenstio inclusions, with Indra, 
Brahma, the triad composed of Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva, Arhats, an expanded list of 
Ch‘an patriarchs, unidentified many-headed 
deities in ferocious aspect, eto. Soper identifles 
the Jüngull form of Tara, and makes clear the 
inference that the Vajradhaétu and Garbha- 
kofadhatu mandalas were known in Yunnan in 
the twelfth century, when they seem to have 
fallen out of use in the rest of China. His main 
thesis, as an addition to Chapin's interpreta- 
tions, is the assimilation of the Buddhist 
pantheon to dynastic and national roquire- 
ments, whereby among other things symbolic 
equivalents are found for prominent geographio 
features of the country, mountain and lake, 
already associated with royal persons, being 
hnked to Buddhist divinities. This accords 
with what survives at the present time of 
animust cults paid to rooks and trees in South- 
East Asin, where no relation to Buddhism is 
claimed. Despite this partioularity or perhaps 
because of it, the immediate source of 
Yünnanese Buddhism remains obsoure. Soper 
implies that ıt cannot be China, although the 
art which Jt inspired is for a large part wholly 
Chinese in style. The exception is the portrayal 
of markedly Tantnic types, which are close to 
the Tibetan canon as ıt later becomes known. 
The editor mght have commented. more fully 
on this connexion, linking the Yunnanese 
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images with the minor component of Tantrio 
iconography seen in the late phase ot Tun- 
huang. But hi main purpose was to reissue 
Chapin’s work and to call for its proper 
recognition, which he does adnurably. 


WILLIAM WATSON 


D. Е. LuxsINGH SOREURLERR: Chinese 
export porcelain: chine de commande. 
256 pp., front., 91 plates. London: 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 1974. £15. 


It 18 something of a puzzle to understand on 
first looking through this study published, in 
Dutch in 1968, why it has been thought fit to 
publish a translation. A more careful examina- ` 
tion reveals that the author, drawing exten- 
aively on Dutch sources not easily available to 
English readers, as well as on some not very 
reliable English and French sources, has a 
contribution, albeit small, to make to an ever 
popular subjeot. The author attempts to cover 
an immense field 1n some 200 pp., so the treat- 
ment is superflaal. The organization of the 
material, although broadly chronological, 18 
so unusual that frequent reference backwards 
and forwards is involved, since not only are 
shapes and decorations separated from each 
other, but also shapes one from another, even 
when the decoration is the same. For example, 
toa, coffee, and chocolate services are separated 
from dinner services, while decoration en 
grisaille, which occurs on all forms is also 
treated under a separate head. This somewhat 
logical arrangement makes cross-reference 
tedious. 

The first few chapters are generahzed and 
are no more than brief summaries of material- 
more easily available elsewhore. Ch. ii, ii, 
and iv, on 'Ching-tó СҺёп', ‘The manu- 
facture of Chinese porcelain ', and ‘ Martabani, 
Swatow and celadon wares’ respeotively, are 
extremely brief, superficial, and frequently 
inaccurate. A glaring error in the chapter on 
tho manufacture of porcelain occurs in the 
frst paragraph (p. 29), where it 18 stated, 
‘ Earthenware, fired at a temperature of about 
800-1900 degrees Centigrade, is comparatively 
soft, porous, easily scratched and not trans- 
lucent’. It should be noted that earthenware 
will collapse and melt at temperatures m` 
excess of 1150 degrees centigrade. The para- 
graph closes with another misstatement to thy 
effect that Chinese porcolam was fired at a 
‘temperature of 1200 degrees Centigrade and 
perhaps even 1300 degrees’. Porcelam does 
not fuse at temperatures below 1280 degrees 
centigrade, and the Chinese wares of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries seem 
often to have been fired at temperatures well, 
over 1300 degrees centigrade. This means that 
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when the author repeats these temperatures 
on p. 31, where glaze 15 disoussed, it 18 necessary 
to make а correction upward to the higher 
figures. 

In the brief section of Martabani wares, we 
are tersely informed that these were ‘ stone- 
ware covered with... lead glaze’, without any 
qualification. Either the ware is sionewaie 
and covered with a high firing alkaline glaze, 
or the stoneware 18 biscuit fired and the lead 
glaze applied afterwards, the ware being fired 

“e second time to the lower temperature 
necessary for в glaze that volatihzes at tem- 
peratures over 1150 degrees centigrade. In 
fact both types ocour, the pieces with slip 

, decoration and those with polychrome decora- 
tion both belonging to the biscuit fired. group. 
The situation with regard to the whole of the 
80-called Martabani group of wares is partiou- 
larly confusing because the wide distribution 
of the kilns, the variety of types, and the 

. extent of the market mako it virtually im- 
possible at present to identify any sub-group 
with a particular district. 

- Some of the other early chapters consist of 
extended notes on grouped topios, which to 
some extent simplifies reference, but m some 
important instances no souioe is given for a 
specifio assertion. It would for example be 
helpful to know the source of the very in- 
teresting statement that ' Beoause the tax on 
porcelain was levied according to weight, the 
common and ordinary goods were taxed more 
heavily than fine ware’, or is this a mis- 
understanding, or even a mistranslation ? The 

: normal method of taxation was on the basis of 

„shape and size in фев of actual maximum 
dimensions. Unfortunately all too often 

f references have been omitted. as also in the 
саве of the ‘ Bower’ subject painted on plates 
and dishes in polychiome onamels (plate 202), 
which we are told 18 ‘rightly attributed to 
Pronk’, & contemporary Dutch designer em- 
ployed specifically as a ceramic designer for 
the East India Company requirement. Pre- 
sumably the reference would have been to 
J. de Hullu’s article in Oud Holland, 1, in 1916, 
but we are given no load. Тыв kind of 
omission 18 not confined to textual sources; 
it algo occurs when specific vessels are desoribed 
and left unillustrated. 

f The chapter ‘Eighteenth century export 
_porcelain with Western shapes ’, contains some 
Ynteresting and useful information on ihe 
sources of design, but the separation of this 
from the chapter on tea, coffee, and chocolate 

_ Services leads to some confusion, for these are 
almost invariably European in inspiration. 
This latter chapter, however, provides some 
sidelights on the social history which are of 
ome interest, and the references given, mainly 

. to Dutch sources, could profitably be pursued. 
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The armorial porcelain discussed not only 
in the chapter so named, but intermittently all 
through, in some way supplements D. 8. 
Howaid's recent monumental work Chinese 
armorial porcelain (London, 1074), by intro- 
ducing Netherlands groups, though from a 
different point of view. The two works can in 
this respeot be oheoked one against the other, 
the dating ın Howard being metioulously 
researched. and given with detailed references. 
"Thus cross-checking is of particular importance 
88 regards the Fitzhugh design which Howaid 
deals with in detail and. with commendable 
olarity on pp. 161-3, to whioh reference 18 to 
be recommended. 

In а final chapter illustrated with lino 
drawings ' Regular recurring decoration” is 
presented. It is clear here that the author is 
on less firm ground than when he 1s dealing 
with form and decoration of European origin. 
He has, moreover, been ill.served by his 
nameless translator. The oloud collar motif is 
roferred to broadly as ' cloud motifs', and 18 
confused with the lappet design, while the 
* olasaic scroll * is 1eferred to baldly as ‘ sorolls 
and tendrils’ (fig. 60), and certainly this 
distinotively Chinese decoration has no con- 
nexion with the shell and scroll design on the 
rims of plates, a design wluch ıs wholly Euro- 
pean, а suggestion advanced on p. 130. It is 
difficult to be sure how good the translation 18 
because while most of 1t reads sensibly enough 
there are lapses, as on pp. 107 and 108, where 
two sentences are not only awkward, but in 
one case nonsensical. Ono might be justified 
in supposing that a heavy editorial pencil has 
been at work. 

Despite the many shortcomings, the book 
has opened up an interesting area of the China 
trade with the Netherlands. It could usefully 
lead to a series of olosely argued and well 
dooumented. articles. The wealth of illustra- 
tion, which on the whole is good, the colour 
plates especially, and the useful bibliography, 
which includes & valuable series of works in 
Dutoh, make this a more useful work than at 
first glance one might suppose. 

MARGARET MEDLEY 


G. WILLIAM SKINNER (ed): Modern 
Chinese society: an analytical biblio- 
graphy. 3 vols.: lxxviii, 802; Ixxvi, 
801; lxix, 531 pp. Stanford, Calif. : 
Stanford University Press, 1973. 
$105. (Distributed in G.D. by Oxford 
University Press. £60.25.) 1 
11, Publications in Western languages, 

1644-1972; xx (with Winston Hsieh), Publica- 

tions in Chinese, 1644-1969; II (with 

Shigeaki Tomita), Publications in Japanese, 

1644-1971. 
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This three-volume bibliography is the pro- 
duct of 10 years’ work by its senior editors and 
a large group of annotators. lt has been 
financially supported by numerous founda- 
tions and masterminded by Professor G. 
William Skinner. The result 18 work that is 
comprehensive, analytically remarkable, and 
reasonable in price. The subject-matter of the 
bibliography is the Chinose in society. Thus 
the main disciplines covered by the analytical 
framework are anthropology, sociology, poli- 
ties, economics, demography, and history. 
The bibliography is not concerned with art or 
literature and only marginally with philosophy. 
(Although individual writers, philosophers, 
and artists are covered.) The bibliography also 
excludes physical geography and physical 
anthropology. The territorial coverage in- 
cludes what is now the People’s Republio of 
China plus Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Macao. 
Thus Chinese communities outside these areas 
are excluded as 18 the field of international 
relations. These latter exclusions are un- 
fortunate but were apparently dictated by 
cost considerations. 

The 31,000 items in the bibliography were 
selected and evaluated for annotation by 120 
people working under the editors from an 
initial list of about 90,000 items. These items 
wero evaluated mainly at the libraries of 
Harvard, the Hoover Institution, Columbia, 
Cornell, the Téyd Bunko, the National Diet 
Library and Library of Tokyo University, the 
National Central Library of Taiwan and the 
Library of the National Taiwan Univermty. 
The bibliography consiste mainly of published 
secondary sources and the unit is that of tho 
Scholar rather than the librarian. That is, 
units include monographs, journal articles, 
book reviews, eto., but exclude most newspaper 
articles, raw data sources, and unpublished 
manuscripts. An exception to the exclusion 
of ‘primary’ sources is the inclusion of 
unpublished dissertations. 

The bibliography’s items are arranged. with 
eaoh item appearing onoe only, by subjeots. 
The subject scheme includes 98 codes divided. 
into seven ‘ decades’. The first decade covers 
nationwide aspects of Chinese society o.g. 
population, settlement patterns, legal systems, 
the economy, sooral classes, and welfare. The 
second deals with local and micro analytio 
topics; the third covers organizations and 
human networks; the fourth, kinship, mar- 
riage, lineage systems; the fifth, the life 
cycle; the sixth, idea systems, behavionral 
processes, ideology, and folk-lore; and the 
seventh deals with scholars and bibliography. 

Tho organization of each item allows a great 
deal of information to be given. Apart from 
the normal bibliographic data, each entry 
indicates a hbrary where the item may be 
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found, the historical period covered, and. 
whether the item 18 of primary or secondary 
utility. In addition, the annotators locate 
each item 1n & series of ‘ codes ' that indicate: 
(a) the type of source used by the author 
(1.6. based on primary manuscripts, fleld-work, 
eto.); (b) the type of place (1.6. rural, urban, 
ete.) ; (c) the geographio region covered; and 
finally (d) the subjeot code that indicates its 
relation to the over-all subjeot classification. 

Since most items are relevant to a variety 

of subjects and times, geographical areas, type 
of place, eto., the quality of the indexing 
system determines the usofulness of the 
bibliography to any users who are not going 
to study every item. The computerization of 
the work has enabled the editors to produce in 
addition to & general and two nuthor indexes, 
three analytical indexes which wil enable the 
user to exploit the riches of the contents 
quickly and easily. These indexes have been 
constructed by cross-tabulating information 
contained in the codes. The historical index 
oross-tabulates subject, historical period, and 
source codes. One can thus turn up, for 
example, & section giving item numbers for 
local finance between 1644 and 1911—dis- 
criminating between materials of primary and 
secondary utility and between works based on 
field-work, primary sources, personal observa- 
tion, eto. The geographical index cross- 
tabulates subject, geographic, historical period, 
and type of place codes. One can thus turn 
up, for example, & section on local political 
controls in market towns m Manchuria, during 
the Republican period, distinguishing items 
of primary and secondary utility. Finally 
there 18 the local systems index which oross- 
tabulates geographic, type of place, source, and À 
historical period codes. This index is designed 
for researchers interested in a topio olosely 
related to one area. The value of these indexes, 
18 that not only will they enable specialists in 
Chinese scholarship to widen their researches 
in an economical way, but also that they will 
enable non-specialists to find their way about 
the European language materials in terms that 
will be analytically comprehensible to them. 

No one scholar oan judge the comprehensi ve- 
ness of the bibliography. My own impression 
is that coverage of the pre-1949 period 18 better 
than that for post-1949. Even in the pre-1049 % 
penod, however, the bibliography oaptures 
only в proportion of what is available so that” 
reliance on the quality of the scanners’ judge- 
ment is very great. For example I tested the 
bibliography's listings of monographa by meo 
dividual Chinese authors against those of a 
standard work on Republican politics. The 
result was that only about one-third of the 
works cited appeared in the Skinner volumes. 
For the post-1040 period, it is clear that . 
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coverage is definitely unsatisfactory. This 
arises to a considerable extent from the basio 
decision that journal articles are ' secondary ' 
and newspaper artioles are ‘ primary ' sources. 
This distinction does not hold for Communist 
hterature. Many of the journal items could 
easily have appeared in newspapers and many 
newspaper items that do not appear, could 
well have been in journals. For the Chinese 
reading soholar, it is more natural to consider 
all Chinese language articles as falling in the 
category of primary sources and for data and 
analysis on the subjects covered by the 
bibliography, seleotion should have been made 
from all sources, irrespeotive of the journal/ 
newspaper distinction. In terms of mono- 
graphs, a check of the bibliography against 
two typical social science monographs on 
Communist China showed that the biblio- 
graphy listed half of the 18 individual author 
monographs ın the bibliographies —aithough in 
one caso, the edition listed 18 the third edition 
of 1962, whioh is & completely different book 
from the two editions published in the 1950's. 

These points, however, do not detract from 
the immense value of the total work. The three 
volumes will draw a wide cirole of scholars into 
fields that might otherwise be inaocessible to 
them and the computerization technique 
means that deficiencies can be remedied at will 
at a later date. It is doubtful, however, 
whether anyone in the next generation will be 
able to match the originality and sheer 
tenacity of the authors of this work. 


CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


BRUNO LEWIN and Твсномс Dag Кім: 
Einführung in die koreanische Sprache. 
ix, 331 pp. map. Heilbronn: Ver- 
lag Vorspann-Werburg, Dr. Gustav 
Scherer, 1974. DM 28. 


This manual is designed for use and has been 
tested in use in а two-semester, 25-week, 
introductory course of four to six hours per 
week in Korean at Bochum University. The 
course consiste of an introductory section on 
speech sounds and spelling, and two sets of 
10 lessons, each followed by a review lesson, 
and to this are added four reference sections: 
a short grammar, a supplementary vocabulary 
presented in thesaurus form, an index to the 
vocabulary introduced in the lessons, and keys 
to the exercises set m the 22 lessons. Each 
of the 20 basio lossons consiste of в vocabulary, 
в set of sentences using the vooabulary, notes 
on grammar and word usage, exercises, and a 
proverb. Korean spelling, with Chinese 
characters where appropriate, and MoCune- 
Reischauer romanization are used throughout 
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all the lessons, and in the grammar and in the 
thesaurus, the text in these sections being 
reproduced from typescript. In the intro- 
duotion, the Korean 18 reproduced from hand- 
writing. The index to the vocabulary and key 
to the exercises are given in romanization 
only. The course introduces a vocabulary of 
about 1,500 words, all the basio rules of 
syntax, and a good selection of expressions 
using auxiliary words. Tho explanations are 
clear, as those who havo read Bruno Lewin’s 
previous work on the morpbology of the 
Korean verb will have expeoted. 

There 18 unfortunately one obvious defeot 
in the book; the typewritten Korean. I mis- 
read many words myself, and fear that it may 
be a serious handicap to beginners that the 
letters are so often, as is always the case with 
typewritten Korean, very easy to confuse. 
The authors were in principle right to uso tho 
Korean spelling—no work in romanization 
only is of any use to the student of the lan- 
guage—but the choice should have been made 
between typesetting and reproducing hand- 
writing. 

On the positive side, в fairly close reading 
of about half of the text has produced an 
impression of consistently sensible and correct, 
Hf occasionally rather bookish Korean in the 
example sentences, whioh is no small praiso if 
one compares 16 with the general run of intro- 
duotory courses in the language. The explana- 
tions too are far more helpful than anything 
which has been published in German before, 
and the work should be of great help to 
German-speaking students and teachers of 
Korean. 

W. E. BKILLEND 


P. G. O'Nzini: Essential kanji: 2,000 
basic Japanese characters systematic- 
ally arranged for learning and reference. 
325 pp. New York, Tokyo: Weather- 
hill, 1973. $7.95. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Phaidon Press. £3.75.) 


Essential kanji is the latest of the remarkable 
series of Japanese language learning books to 
be wntten in the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. From the earlier examples, 
such as Teach yourself Japanese (Dunn and 
Yanada) and even Selections from Japanese 
literature (ed. Daniels), the empbasis has been 
on a down-to-earth, no-nonsense approach. 
Even Professor O'Neill's oxperiments with 
programmed learning books were models of 
their kind, the programming being simple, 
regular, and sustained. The present volume 
18 no exception to this general approach. 

Essential kanji introduces 2,000 characters, 
slightly more than is officially recognized as 
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necessary by the Japanese Ministry of Educa- 
tion for general reading purposes. The two 
first subdivisions, 881 and 941 characters, are 
according to the basic pattern established for 
the teaching of characters in the Japaneso 
compulsory education period. The ordering 
of characters within these groups was governed 
entirely by the pedagogic object of the book, to 
make the learning of characters as systematio 
and economic а process as possible. At the 
beginning the degree of simplicity or com- 
plexity of a character decades ita place; once 
a cettain stage of complexity is reached, 
frequency of occurrence is tho criterion. 
Characters officially approved for use in names 
and other commonly occurring characters fill 
out the total of 2,000. 

The individual entries themselves contain a 
variety of compressed information useful both 
to the beginner and the advanced student. 
Tho information i so arranged that the 
beginner, once he has read the introduction, 
knows at once what to ignore. It is most 
important for teachers to umpress on students 
the necessity of reading the introduction 
carefully. There is for example an ingenious 
method of indicating the particle (if any) with 
which each Japanese verb 18 used, but unless 
one is fully aware of the note on kun readings 
in the introduction, one will miss this particular 
piece of information. 

There is also a scotion on the writing of 
characters, prefaced by a sentence which is 
reassuring without indulging the sometimes 
extravagant hopes of aspiring Western calli- 
graphers. ' Good oalligraphy can normally be 
learned only from a good teacher, but in 
studying Japanese most people soon develop 
an eye for a well-written charaoter and, with 
a little initial guidance and their own саго and 
practice, are able to learn to write presentable 
characters on their own.’ There then follows 
an admirable list of sensible suggestions to 
help the student achiove this object. 

What has been described above 18 part 1 of 
the book. Part 11 consists of the same charac- 
ters listed alphabetically by thoir readings. 
Again scrupulous care has been taken to 
ensure that where an additional piece of 
information might be useful it is moluded. It 
may not be academically respectable to put 
CHO (mushi) among characters with the 
phonetio t}! CHU, but it may help the student 
to remembor that the ON reading of mushi 
18 CHU and, аз O'Neill observes, ‘from tho 
point of view of learning characters it 1s not 
misleading to regard it as such (a character 
with the phonetic н CHU)’. 

If ono is io assess a book whose subtitle 
is 2,000 basic Japanese characters systematically 
arranged for learning and reference, one must 
judge how far the often conflicting claims of 
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pedagogic usefulness and scholarly acouracy 
are reconciled. There 15 no doubt that this 
book is systematically arranged. It is also 
olear that O'Noill is primarily concerned with 
&iding the student to learn. Mandarin Chinese 
readings of the characters are also included 


` and while in themselves they oan be criticized 


as not providing sufficient information, they 
would be of some assistance to the student 
who already had some knowledge of Chinese 
and was now learning Japanese, or vice versa. 
Perhaps ‘loarnmg and review’ would be a 
more appropriate way of expressing what 
soem to be the main functions of this book. 
There are limitations to ite usefulness as a 
reference work, but it wil make much easier 
both tho laborious task of learning kanji and ' 
later anxious ondeavours not to forget thom. 


BRIAN POWELL 


Kvoxo Moroxoonr NAKAMURA (tr): | 
Miraculous stories from the Japanese 
Buddhist tradition; the Nihon туді 
of the monk Kyökat. (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Monograph Series, 
Vol 20.) xii, 322 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1973. $12.50, £6.25. 


The colloction of stories genorally known by 
tho abridged title Nihon rydski is the oldest 
work in the literary genre described in 
Japanese as sefstiwa, which the present trans- 
lator renders as ‘ legendary tales’. Compiled 
early in the ninth century by o Buddhist 
priest, its importance extends in several 
directions: it is the earliest collection of ~ 
Japanese Buddhist stories and gives an insight 
into the introduction aud adoption of the new 
religion; 26 was largely compiled from oral 
traditions and provides a virtually unique 
opportunity to discover something of the way 
of lfe, customs, and superstitions of the 
ordinary people of the time; and its stones, 
interesting in themselves, led to othor more 
important and literary collections of setswwa 
extending over at least four centuries, and in 
total this line had great influence on а number 
of other literary forms. 

With 116 stories in all, the Nihon туді is 4 
by no means а large work by comparison with 
some later ones in the same line, but ita 
undoubted importance has had justice done 
to it by the present work, Although a com- 
plete German translation was published by 
Н, Bohner іп 1934-5, Mrs. Nakamura's treat- ^ 
ment has given it a place in tho growing body 
of Japanese material whioh is based on modern 
scholarship and is widely available in the West. 4, 
In an introductory scotion of some 90 pp., she — 
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introduces the author and related writings in 
one chapter, and discusses the eschatology of 
the work in & second. These are followed by 
annotated translations of all the stories, 
numerous appendixes, в bibliography, and an 
index. The book ıs as finely printed and 


produced as befits a woik in the Harvard- ' 


Yenching Institute Monograph Series; tho 
translations are accurately dono in a rofresh- 
ingly straightforward English stylo; and if the 
numerous footnotes are occasionally frustrating 
in giving, for example, a bibliographical 
reference to a work but not ite date although 
it is partioularly relevant, or in being un- 
necessarily oryptio, in general they are full and 
pointed enough to satisfy any interest in the 
baokground and textual allusions. Mrs. Naka- 
mura's concern was clearly, and understand- 
ably, strongest in the content and religious 
significance of the work, and her introduction 
deals mformatively with such aspeote. Some 
account of the languago used in the texts would 
have been welcome, since this too has ite 
interesting features, but this 18 a small omission 
in & generally excellent and scholarly achieve- 
ment. In a fleld of Japanese hterary studies 
which is of added interest for the contrast it 
makes with the better-known courtly tradition, 
it forms a valuable addition to the material 
available to Western students. 


Р. G. O'NEILL 


Јонх W. HALL and JEFFREY P. Mass 
(ed.): Medieval Japan: essays in 
tnstttulronal history. xvi, 269 pp. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1974. $12.50, £6.25. 


This volume of papers, arismg from a 
seminar at Yale, examines a number of 
problems concerning the development of 
Japanese institutions from the ninth to the 
auxteenth centuries. They focus on different 
aspects of the gradual process of political 
decentralization ‘in and aftor the Heian 
period, especially in the context of feudalism, 
that is, the relationship between the exercise 
of power and the control of land (presumably 
reflecting the influence of one of the two 
editors, Professor John W. Hall). The chief 
topics considered are: the household structure 
of the Fujiwara and other Heian aristocratic 
families; the nature and mechanisms of 
government by retired emperors (In); the 
development of shôen in tho Heian period and 
some socal and political implications thereof ; 
the emergence of the Kamakura Bakufu, 
especially ite role as а Kantó regional govern- 
ment; various aspects of land disputes 
between bushi and the great aristocratic or 
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religious houses in the Kamakura and Muro- 
machi periods; and the activities of local 
peasant and provincial warrior organizations 
(ikki) in the Muromachi period. 

One olaim made for these papers by the 
publisher can certamly be upheld, namely, 
that they bring to the Westorn reader а know- 
ledgo of the work of leading Japanese historians 
in this field, and to some extent of the con- 
troversies surrounding it. They should con- 
sequently raise the level of academic discussion 
of pre-Tokugawa history by studente and 
teaohers alike. On most of the topics treated 
the authors of papers go well beyond what 18 
to be found in the standard English-language 
histories. It might be added that they also 
reflect, both in their choice of subjects and in 
the emphases these are given, the weaknesses 
of Japanese historiography itself (for example, 
the inadequaoy so far of the treatment of 
Muromachi institutiona). In fact, the volume 
ends with в summary (by Jeffrey Mass) of the 
kind of problems that stil need dotailed 
examination, together with a welcome indica- 
tion that some of them will be dealt with more 
fully in forthcoming publications by the con- 
tributors, most of whom are young scholars 
just completing, or having just completed, 
doctoral dissertations. Given such a doctoral 
background to tho book, there are a few 
surprising bibliographical omiesions: there is 
no mention that I recall of the work of Varley 
or Shinoda in English, of Jouon des Longrais 
in Fronch, of Itō Tasaburd in Japanese. 
Despite this, it is a very useful book, filling 
some of the more obvious gaps. With в few 
more such books, especially in social and 
economic history, we would be within eight of 
& situation in which the student without a 
reading knowledge of Japanese could tacklo 
pre-Tokugawa history at a ieasonably ad- 
vanced level. 

W. б. BEASLEY 


Ото G. LIDIN: The hfe of Ogyü бота, 
a Tokugawa Confucian philosopher. 
(Scandinavian Institute of Asian 
Studies Monograph Series, No. 19.) 
209 . Lund: Studentlitteratur, 
1973. Sw. kr. 30. 


The last three decades have seen a rise of 
interest in the mid-Tokugawa Japanese Con- 
fucian Ogyü Sorai (1666-1728), This trend 
was initiated durmg the war by Professor 
Maruyama Masao, who made Sora: the hero of 
the brilliant and courageous series of articles 
subsequently published under the title Nihon 
8eijs зов kenkyit (1952). Study of Sora: has 
ance gathered momentum to the point where, 
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at the time of writing, two editions of his 
collected works are in course of publication. 
Sorai, who likened himself to Mt. Fuji, would 
have accepted this as his duc. His popularity 
18 to be attributed both to the stimulus of 
Maruyama’s work and to intrinsio qualities 
in hia thought itself. After the war, the 
віпоріше attitudes that had largely disqualified 
him earlier no longer mattered. Sorai aspired 
to be a debunker of useless metaphysics, and 
he believed that men oould, through the 
creation of social institutions, contro] the 
sootetzes in which they lived. These aspects of 
his thought, together with his nascent positi- 
vism, impressive linguistio method, and bound- 
less self-confidence seem to have appealed to 
scholars in & period of reconstruction from 
a disaster brought on in part by passive 
acquiescence to an irrational ultra-nationalist 
metaphysic. 

The publication of a biography by Professor 
Ladin, the translator of Sorai's Bend, 18 well 
timed, though had it been delayed a little 
longer he might have profited more from the 
valuable research that has accompanied the 
lateat phase of Sorai studies in Japan. The 
book, ite preface tells us, is ‘ limited to tracing 
the life of Ogyü Sorai and placing him as 
carefully as possible within the context of 
Tokugawa history’. Lidin has succeeded 
better in the first than the second of these 
objectives. The biography is probably the 
most detailed of a Japanese Confucian pub- 
lished in the West, at least in English. Tho 
author was able to draw on two massive studies 
in Japanese, Iwahashi Junsei’s Sorai kenkyü 
(1034) and Imanaka Kanshi's Soraigaku no 
kisoteki kenkyü (1966). From these sources and. 
the primary documents they contain, he oare- 
fully reconstructs the outline of Sorai’s 
sedentary and rather uneventful life. Succes- 
sive chapters deal with Sorai’s forebears and 
birth; his childhood, formative years of exile 
in Kazusa (1679-90), and beginnings as a 
Confucian scholar in Edo; service with the 
Yanagisawa house (1696-1709); life of semi- 
retirement (1700-21), when Sorai consolidated 
his philosophical position; and final period 
until his death in 1728 during which he acted 
as an adviser to the Shogunate. This narrative 
is counterpointed with extensive quotations 
from Sorai's correspondence, translated into a 
rather literal and stilted English which may, 
however, have the merit of reflecting the 
artificiality of Sorai's Chinese. Together with 
respect for the skill and energy that took the 
author through the Sorcishi, it is difficult not 
to feel an occasional doubt over the reliance 
placed on this source as historical evidence. 
Confucian letter-writing had a long history 
and involved its own poses and conventions, 
and its use requires careful discrimination. It 
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is surely rash to conclude on the basis of the 
letters that illness was the ‘ overriding’ 
reason for Sorai’s withdrawal from the 
Yanagisawa mansion in 1709 (p. 81). It was a 
conumon praotioe, used on his own confession 
by Sorai himself, to plead illness as a face- 
saving devioe. Other explanations such as & 
shift of power in the Yanagisawa house 
following the retirement of Yanagisawa 
Yoshiyasu deserve farther exploration. 

Following his account of Sorai’s career, the 
author returns in separate chapters to a more 
detailed discussion of his relationship with the 
Kyoto Confucian Ito Jinsai (1627-1705) and 
Sorai’s attack on Jinsai in the Kewen zushitsu ; 
and to the establishment of his Kobunji 
(Ancient Literature) and Кораби (Ancient 
Learning) teachings. This last Lidin places in 
1716 with the publication of Sorai’s Témonsho, 
though he adds in & tantalizing footnote that 
‘later scholarship considers Témonsho .:. to 
be a later popularized version of the Kogaku 
thesis of the Benmet and Bend5... (p. 98). It 
18 perhaps also surprising that ın the context 
of this discussion of the development of Sorar’s 
ideas more mention is not made of Sorai’s 
study of the text of Hsün-tzu, the Doku 
Bhunshi, but perhaps that is to oome in 
Lidin's projected companion volume on 
Sorai’s philosophy. To a brief survey of 
Sorai’s writings, the author appends a transla- 
tion of Hattorı Nankaku’s bibliography of 
1753, but provides little further in the way of 
critical bibliographical information. The pub- 
lication of Maruyama's researches on the text 
of the T'aihestsaku evidently came too late for 
anything but a passing footnote. However, the 
reader surely deserves to be told more of what 
is known, for instance, about the manuscript 
provenance &nd olaims to authenticity of 
Sorai’s judgement on the 47 rónin, here quoted 
in в slightly faulty translation (p. 49). 

These reservations aside, Lidin has worked 
through diffioult material in both Japanese and 
kambun, and has produced в detailed account 
of the career of a remarkable man. It is on the 
second part of the author's aim, that of 
placing Sorai in the context of Tokugawa 
history, that more persistent doubts arise. 
The focus of the book is, in fact, on the fore- 
ground of Sorai's life, and the broader historioal 
background is treated rather more superflotally 
than ite declared aim would suggest. At one 
level there is в certain appropriateness in this. 
Sorai lived in a society itself preocoupied with 
relations with authority, the minutise of 
rituals and formalities, the niceties of somal 
status, stipends, and the exchango of gifts. 
Of this aspect of Tokugawa.society Lidin has 
given в vivid and convincing picture. 


Y. J. MOMULLEN 
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Kozo Yamamura: A study of samurai 
income and entrepreneurship : quanti- 
tative analyses of economic and social 
aspects of the samurai in Tokugawa and 
Meiji Japan. (Harvard East Asian 
Series, 76.) xiii, 243 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1974. $11, £5.50. 


This book sets out to establish a quantitative 
basis for the study of some aspects of Toku- 
gawe and Meiji economic history. Part x 
examines the real income, the social and 
economic mobility, and some data concerning 
the demography of samurai in the Tokugawa 
period, chiefly with reference to hatamoto 
(bannermen), malang use for these purposes of 
a collection of genealogies compiled in 1700— 
1812. The primary object is to test the view 
that éamurai incomes were declining, absolutely 
or relatively, before 1868 (which plays an 
important part in disoussions of the fall of the 
Tokugawa Bakufu). The section begins with 
a summary of Aafamoto numbers, stipends, 
offices, and obligations. It continues with a 
more detaded examination of income, in- 
volving в calculation of nominal cash income 
(based on stipends and rice prices), deflated by 
indexes of consumer prices to arrive ab a 
measurement of real income. From this it 
emerges that real income, though it fluctuated 
widely and sometimes violently, did not in the 
long term greatly decline; and there follows 
the conolusion that it was rising expeotations, 
unrealized, that above all explain complaints 
of samurai poverty. A related study of such 
factors as promotion, adoption, and stipend 
changes demonstrates that economio and 
social mobility among Aatamolo was not 
sufficient, except in the earliest years of the 
Tokugawa period, to afford an outlet for dis- 
content, while demographio analysis reveals a 
gradual decline in family size and au increase 
in the number of unmarried men, especially in 
the lower stipend groups, that reflects, it is 
assumod, attempts on the part of samurai to 
escape from the problems their financial 
situation posed. A final chapter in this section 
seeks to consider more briefly—and less con- 
vineingly—how far these conclusions might be 
valid for samurai in general, moluding the 
lower samurai in Tokugawa service (gokenin) 
and those of the darmyó domains. Its emphasis 
18 on the greater poverty of these groupa, 
which was such that the economic distinotion 
to be made between lower samura: and com- 
moner (e.g. artisans) seems by no means olear. 

Part п turns to the Meiji period. Its purpose 
18 to consider another widely held generaliza- 
tion, namely, the view that entrepreneurial 
activity in the early stages of modernization 
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depended greatly on samurai leadership, both 
individual and governmental, and on samurai 
ideology, which stressed service to the com- 
munity. The method adopted is to examine, 
first, the careers of two ‘samurai’ entre- 
preneurs, Iwasaki Yatard and Yasuda Zenjiró 
(ch. vii), then, the samurai contribution to the 
capital and management of early banking and 
industry (oh. viii). Again, the result ıs to bring 
established interpretations into question. 
There is clearly a doubt whether men like 
Iwasaki and Yasuda were ‘samurai’, either 
in outlook or social origin. Equally, the 
evidence suggests that the samurai role in 
some aspects of modernization has been 
exaggerated and that of merchants under- 
played. The implication is that Japanese 
modernization was muoh more akin to that of 
the West than is often supposed. 

Professor Yamamura makes an effeotive 
case, at least in the negative sense of chal- 
lengmg accepted dootrine. In the process he 
provides material that will be of immense 
value to the historian, not least the statistical 
tables, like those of rice prices, commodity 
prices, and consumer price indexes. Moreover, 
he opens up a number of important questions 
for fresh examination (some of which are 
indicated in his conclusions). Against this, his 
book also has some weaknesses. The reader 
ought to be warned that there are a few 
significant clerical or typographical errors: for 
example, in table 26 (p. 129) the total 1n the 
1840 column should presumably be 492, not 
392 (and several of the figures elsewhere in the 
table do not accord exactly with those given in 
the source cited). In addition, the book 18 not 
well organized. Versions of thiee key chapters 
(those on halamoto incomes and on the 
samurai’s role as Meiji entrepreneur) have 
previously been published as articles. One 
gets the impression that the rest has been put 
together to provide в frame for them. At 
several pointe information is put into appen- 
dixes, when it would have made for clearer 
exposition to put it in the text; tho demo- 
graphio material, in partioular, is not olosely 
integrated with the economo; and it is never 
entirely evident why parts т and п (tho 
Tokugawa and Meiji seotions) need be in the 
same book (one possible linking theme, & 
disoussion of prices and incomes in the last 
10 years of the Tokugawa period and the first 
few years of Meiji, is specifically excluded on 
the grounds that rapid inflation made tho 
figures unreliable). In sum, then, this 18 & book 
that wheis the appetite without quite satis- 
fying it. It is & volume which the specialist 
will certainly want on his shelf, but not one 
whioh students will find it easy to use. 


W. С. BEASLEY 
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New K. Davey: Netsuke: a compre- 
hensive study based on the M. T. 
Hindson collection. xi, 564 pp. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber Ltd. in asso- 
ciation with Sotheby Parke Bernet 
Publications, 1974. £25. 


This lavish production, dealing with the 
small toggles used by men in pre-modern 
Japan to весше the cord of boxes or pouches 
carried. at the waist, centres on the important 
and comprehensive Hindson collection, which 
was sold at Sotheby's in a series of sales in 1967 
and 1969. The main part of the book consists 
of two sections surveying more than 1,300 
pieces by means of descriptions, over 1,200 
photographs of the neisuke thomselves, and 
some 300 illustrations of artista’ signatures. 
The first of these scotions deals with the signed. 
nelsuke, arranged according to the various 
schools, and the second with the unsigned 
ones, arranged according to the material with 
which they are made and then by subjoct- 
matter. There are also à short introduction, 
a subjeot index, a glossary of Japanese terms, 
an index of artista, and a list of the auction 
prices at whioh the pieces were sold. 

The book thus gives a very full coverage of 
its material, and the photographs of the 
pieces, straightforwardly done with flat 
lighting, almost invariably show the detail of 
the netsuke well and allow their infinite variety 
and mgenuity to speak for themselves. This 
technical presentation aspect of the book is 
very good, but unfortunately an examination 
of the text reveals so many inconsistencies, 
misunderstandings, and plain mistakes, par- 
ticularly on pointe of language, that to anyone 
familiar with Japanese the book has a dis- 
tinotly amateurish air. The amateur tradition 
1n Chinese and Japanose fine-art collecting is a 
strong one and a great deal is owed to colleotors 
who began with no specialized knowledge or 
training; but competence in these languagos 
is by no means such a rarity now in the West, 
and when a person who knows Japaneso would 
have needed no more than a day or two to 
correct or query at least tho moie obvious 
shortcomings, 16 seems inexcusable that such 
a check should not have been made with the 
manuscript of a work of this scale, cost, and 
potential value. 

It ig true, as the author says in his intro- 
duction, that ‘the Japaneso have never 
regarded the Neteuke as a great work of ait 
in the same way that they regard paintings, 
sculpture. sword-fittings or ceramics ' and that, 
largely as à result of this, ‘The student of 
Neteuke, therefore, is forced to use his eyes 
and by observation, make his own deduotions 
and conclusions to the innumerable problems 
with which he is confronted '. It would thoro- 
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fore be grossly unfair to underestimate the 
diffioulties which inevitably arise from the 
weaknesses and uncertainties in the works of 
earher generations, but в new and serious 
work of this kind must seek to improve 
markedly on what has gone before, and this 
the present book signally fails to do. 

There is no reason to go into oxtensivo detail 
ovor ite faults. It will be sufficient, to justify 
the oritiusm here, to вау that a check of the 
first 70 pp. produced some 40 points needing 
correotion (excluding the ignoring of long 
vowels in Japanese mentioned below, and 
repetitions of the same point), and to give а 
fow specific examples of blemishes, some self- 
inflicted but most inhented, ıt would seem. 
A now author becomes responsible for them all, 
but those that originate with the present one 
include the following. 

Editorial standard. This is generally poor, 
the descriptions being in а staccato, note-like 
form and, in some cases, apparently not even 
re-read before publication. In the very first 
paragraph of the main part of the book, con- 
cerning the Osaka school (p. 15), for example, 
we read ‘ The Hindson collection unfortunately, 
possessed no example of his work, invariably 
unsigned, was in light wood . . .'; and on p. 136 
a warning about confusing Issen with another 
artist is madvertently repeated. within віх lines. 

Bibliographical references. The works listed 
under ‘ Bibliographical abbreviations’ would 
be an adequate guide for further reading, but 
the only works mentioned as aids to the 
reading of characters and Japanese names are 
Rose-Innos's Beginners’ dictionary of Chinese- 
Japanese characters and Koop and Inada’s 
Japanese names and how to read them. The 
former was completely superseded by a bigger 
and better character dictionary published in 
1962, and although Koop and Inada's work is 
unchallenged as a source of general information 
about Japanese names, titles, and stylos, a 
more comprehensive book in English, dealing 
only with the readings of Japanese names, 
appeared three years ago and at least deserves 
a mention. 

Glossary. A number of Japanese terms used. 
in the text do not appear here and, among the 
entries given, some leave much to be desired, 
eg. ‘Sambaso: dance’ and ‘Shunga: 
erotica °’. 

Foi ms of characters. While all the characters 
in the book are beautifully wntten, different 
forms of the same character are used in some 
cases in different parts of the index of artiste’ 
names, without reason or explanation; e.g. 
= and FÊ, 3k and $F. (Incidentally, the 
simphfied form of this last par has been 
wrongly written as À throughout the index.) 

Some of the undesirable features attributablo 
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to the sources used are to be found in the 
following areas. 

Short and long vowels in Japanese. The laok 
of distinotion between these is typical of the 
linguistic standard of the book, and it is not 
pedantry to complain of this: pairs of short 
and long vowels in Japanese are quite distinot 
from each other in sound, derive from different 
Chinese characters or Japanese words, and 
produce completely different meanings. Thus, 
io represent both types by one vowel is 
simply confusing and, partioularly in a 
reference work of this kind, makes it hard to 
take the book very seriously. 

Romanszation. The romanization of Japan- 
ese words in this book is largely a confusion 
of obsolete and obsolescent forms. The author 
has missed a good opportunity to bring the 
spelling of words and names in this fleld up 
to date by using the main modern system of 
romanization as found, for examplo, in 
Kenkytisha’s New Japanese- English dictionary. 
(The fact that this is the system recommended 
by the British Standards’ Institute may not 
in itself make it irresistible to the art world, 
but it is in fact the ono now in most general 
use in the West.) Chinese names, too, appear 
in forms recognizable only to those who have 
met them in Japanese sources: it is granted 
that they arise in this instance in a Japanese 
context, but it seems hard on Chinese em- 
perors and sages to be referred to only by the 
Japanese versions of their names. 

Index of known artiste. This needed a 
thorough overhaul, because confusion abounds. 
Two examples must suffice: (1) Although the 
ka/kwa variant spellings are listed—without 
eross-references—in the KW- section in the 
form K(W)A- (except for K(W)ANSAI, who is 
listed in the KA- section), there are separate 
entries for KARAKU, described by the 
note ‘Ivory.  Esrly-19th century’, and 
K(W)ARAKU ‘Ivory. Mid-19th century’, 
when they are almost certainly the same 
person. (2) Cross-references in the two entries 
for the name Rakushikan, both written with 
the same characters, send the reader to Gyuka 
and Kyusen; there are two entries for the 
name Gyuka, both with the same charaoters— 
the first gives the reciprocal reference ‘ Raku- 
shikan’, but the other completes the circle 
involving all five entries by having the 
reference ' Kyusen ’. 

Briefly, then, this is a curate’s egg of à 
book. Sadly, the less good parts are во wide- 
spread that it is difficult to see that anything 
could be done about them in a future edition 
and, in the present one, they keep the work 
well below the authority claimed. for it on the 
dust-jacket by the publishers. For а model of 
what an illustrated art-catalogue type of 
book should be, one cannot do better than 
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refer to another recent work of this kind, 
Keyes and Morishima’s The theatrical world of 
Osaka prints (Philadelphia Museum of Art; 
London, Lund Humphries), for this is an 
excellent combination of attractive presenta- 
tion and careful scholarship. 

Р. G. O’ NEILL 


P. J. ZogTMULDER: Kalangwan: asur- 
vey of Old Javanese literature. (Konink- 
ШЕ Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde. Translation Series, 16.) 
xvii, 588 pp., 16 plates. The Hague : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1974. Guilders 125. 


Javanese literature, covering 10 conturies in 
its different aspects, has in the last 150 years 
drawn the attention of the few who managed 
to overcome the inherent difficulties of lexi- 
cology, grammar, eto. The Javanese, with their 
tens of millions, moreover, in the course of 
those centuries have created an enormous 
literature. Berg, still not 30 when he wrote 
his Inleiding tot de studse van het Oud-Javaansch 
(1928, 34-164) wisely excluded modern Java- 
nese literature from this introduction. Pigeaud 
only when about 70, after half в century of 
Javanology, undertook to write his three- 
volume ' eatalogue raisonné of Javanese manu- 
scripts ' (1067—70). And here Father Zoetmul- 
der, S.J., approaching the same age, has 
restricted himself mainly to the kalawins, the 
court poems, in India called kätya, 

The author on p. 36 clearly defines his 
purpose in writing this book:  ' We shall 
concentrate on the “ belletristic " side, on the 
produots of Old Javanese literary art, on the 
place that the oultivation of poetry and of 
what we may call the cult of beauty (O J. 
kalangón) occupied in Hindu-Javanese cul- 
ture '. These are very clear words, much clearer 
than the inoomprehensible title and the mis- 
leading sub-title of this valuable book. 

True, Teeuw’s Afodern Indonesian hterature 
(1967) deals, as could be expected, with belles- 
lettres, but Pigeaud's Literature of Java (3 vols., 
1967-70), Winstedt’s History of Malay litera- 
ture (1940), and even the books on Sanskrit 
literature by Keith and Winternitz deal with 
anything confided to sorrpt, to ‘letters’, the 
German ‘Schrifttum’. Zoetmulder, on the 
other hand, though not avoiding indicating the 
existence of writings other than belles-lettres, 
and even summarizing some of them when 
necessary (pp. 68-98) 18 very outspoken 
in his purpose of dealing with hterature in the 
modern Western sense of the word. 

À sociologist’s point of view in our society 
might envisage the objeotive numbers of copies 
of a book sold, of the times it has been borrowed 
from public libraries, and speculate about their 
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impact on society, but it is more usual with us 
to handle the criterion of quality of a literary 
work and to stress ite literary value. As a rule, 
after some time some kind of common opinion 
takes shape. As long as Western researchers 
did not feel themselves at home in Eastern 
society and its aesthetios, they happily com- 
bined the two criteria of quantity and quality. 

In my The Old Javanese Ramayana, an 
exemplary kakawin as to form and content 
(1958), I dealt only with the Indian exigencies 
for wnting à good court poem, in India and in 
Java, but Robson in his Wapbay Widéya, 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Leiden, 1971, 18 the 
first to take into consideration ‘the W.W. as 
Literature” (pp. 23-32). ‘The aim of this 
section is to go beyond considerations of form 
alone and to attempt an appreciation of W.W. 
es à work of art.’ 

This is the principle which permeates Z.'s 
book and which 1з the cause of or the excuse 
for his very succinctly dealing with the other 
poetic genre of kidung. Only pp. 407-38, 
121-5, 508 and 558, in all 40 in this book of 
688 pp., are devoted to kidung, though it falla 
under the author's definition of Old Javanese 
in its broadest sense. Working with figures and 
quantities is largely misplaced in the case of 
& book like this, but I cannot ignore that in my 
card index the title of Aidungs number more 
than twice as many of those of kakawins. 
Z. 18 right in stressing the diffloulty of studying 
kidung, in deploring the scarcity of pioneering 
work done in this field, and in pointing to the 
‘ hterary quahty and postio value’, m which 
‘the kidungs are, on the whole, inferior to the 
kakawina’, He might have restricted himself 
to kakawin. 

This word ‘ inferior’, however, introduoes 
new difficulties. For the Rdmdyana kakawin, 
we are pretty sure about the exigencies which 
court society or the poet put to himeelf. For 
the other 20 kakawsne dealt with in Z.'a book a 
highest common factor could be constructed. 
But no such yardstick has been found hitherto 
to state the value of a kidung in Indonesian 
eyes, Length, methinks, is not a yardstick. 
Does Robson offer the mght one ? This absence 
of indigenous criteria is another argument for 
dealing with kidung in в separate book. 

Another problem, not put by Z., is this: 
how was it possible that typical court poetry, 
and cast in a difficult language at that, could 
become so popular in Bali that up to this day 
the leisurely singing of kakawin, alternated by 
rapid paraphrase, 18 во beloved, іп itself as well 
as in an artistic competition between villages ? 
The solution of the problem appears to be that 
the feudal courts in their tropical setting and 
method of building used to attract and to 
admit thousands of subjects at their perform- 
ances of dance, drama, and shadow-theatre. 
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It is nob too wild a surmise that reoitation/ 
singing of kakawin was practised in the same 
way and was imitated likewise. 

The core of this book (pp. 218—406) discusses 
some 20 kakawins; рр. 444-505 (appendixes) 
offer materials for further study. Far from 
restricting himself to his predecessors in the 
field, with whom the anthor sometimes dis- 
agrees, he goes far into many a kakawin of 
which hitherto no more than the mere title had 
become familiar. This part of the book 18 of 
the highest value nnd indispensable for any- 
body working in the field. As could be expected 
from an author who, though not born in 
Indonesia for a score of years held the chair of 
Javanological studies at the Gajah Mada 
University, in the centre of the Javanese 
* Prinoipalities ’, his knowledge and judgement 
are very distinguished. 

Less revealing are the introductory chapters 
i, ‘Old Javanese language and literature, 
(pp. 3-67) and ii, ‘ Parwa literature’ (pp. 68- 
100), in which the author gives the contents 
of those books of the Afahübhaürata which have 
been discovered in Bah and must have been 
the source of many a kakawin. But revealing are 
chapters iii, ‘Old Javanese verse technique’ 
(pp. 101-25), iv, ' Poeta, poems and poetry ' 
(pp. 126-86), and v, ' The world of the poem ' 
(pp. 187-213). 

The appendixes (pp. 441—511) are perhaps 
meant more for the future researoher than for 
the present reader; the notes (pp. 508-59) 
unexpectedly contain some niceties; no ab- 
sence of list of abbreviations or bibliography 
and a good index—but in the last two I missed 
the name of Walther Aichele, whose appreoia- 
tion for this kind of literature was as genuine 
and deep as Zoetmulder's. 

Sammarizing, I find Zoetmulder’s book в 
most valuable addition to Javanology, and we 
cannot be grateful enough to him that when 
charged with a considerable teaching task, and 
the making of his dictionary, in Yogyakarta's 
not always enviable physical and psychical 
climate, he has found the idealism and per- 
severance to testify to the сше of beauty. 


C. HOOYKAAS 


M. C. Rickngrs: Jogjakarta under 
Sultan Mangkubumi, 1749-1792; a 
history of the division of Java. (School 
of Oriental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of London. London Oriental 
Series, Vol. 30.) xxv, 468 pp., 2 maps. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1974. £9. 

Historians should be both grateful and 
relieved that Dr. Ricklefs undertook the de- 
manding task of writing this detailed study of 
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later eighteenth-century Jogjakarta history. 
They should be grateful because the work has 
been oarried out with thoroughness and 
balance, and relieved, because it is an indica- 
tion that there are, after all, younger scholara 
who are prepared to master the linguistic and 
hustoriographical skills such research requires. 
It had begun to seem that the Dutch tradition 
of Javanese studies might die out, aince major 
contemporary scholars such as Professor C. C. 
Berg, Dr. H. J. de Graaf, Dr. Th. G. Th. 
. Pigeaud, and Professor P. J. Zoetmulder had 
all begun their professional careers before the 
second World War. So it is gratifying that 
Ricklefs (an American ab present teaching at 
SOAS) not only chose this field, but that he 
“was also able to benefit from direct contact 
with these representatives of Netherlands 
sobolarship. 

In gathering his material for Jogjakarta 
under Sultan Mangkubumi the author not only 
worked through the relevant sections of the 
Netherlands vast archival holdings, but also 
made systematio use of Javanese records, 
Major texte (notably the Babad Gijanti, Serat 
Surja Radja, Babad Mangkubumi, and Serat 
Sakondar) were used as sources of factual in- 
formation, insight, and illustrative anecdote, 
while reference was also made to a number of 
other historical and mythological texts, laws, 
treaties, chronogram liste, letters, census 
materials, and so on. Critical passages from 
such texts are given in the original Javanese 
es well as in English translation or summary, 
This adds to the book’s undoubted value for 
students of Javanese literature and culture, 
but discussion In this review will focus upon 
the contribution of the work to our under- 
standing of Javanese history. 

The central fact of this book is the 1755 
division of Central Java's Mataram into two 
separate but theoretieally equal kingdoms: 
Jogjakarte, under Sultan Mangkubumi, and 
Surakarta under the Pakubnwana Susuhunans. 
This division was not a result of Dutch East 
India Company machinations—indeed, Riok- 
lefs demonstrates how peripheral the Company 
was to Javanese politíos—but ıt sprang rather 
from the nature of the Javanese state, and 
specifically from the inability of the élite to 
unite. A king needed élite consensus to rule, 
but such consensus was difficult to achieve and 
apparently impossible to maintain, hence con- 
flict and eventual fragmentation. The tradi- 
tional resolution of such conflict was the 
emergence of a ruler able to seize power and 
legitimize it, and so forge а consensus, But the 
Dutch, Rioklefs observes, were ‘ spoilers’ 
(p. 32), and their involvement—even if peri- 
pheral—prevented any single candidate from 
gaining the upper hand, and 80 Java remained 
divided after 1755. 
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But although division was an undeniable 
fact, it was none the leas difficult to reconcile it 
with Javanese political thinking. There was a 
discrepancy between legitimative theory and 
administrative reahty which, Ricklefs oon- 
cludes, produced ‘a growing formalsm in 
Javanese state life’ (p. 418). Since the central 
belief in a single supreme ruler was threatened, 
elaborate legal, bureaucratic, and protocol 
measures were necessary to shore up the 
political edifice. The persisting divimon of 
Java posed cultural and intellectual as well as 
political problems for the élite, and most of 
Jogjakarta under Sultan Mangkubumi 1s con- 
cerned with the efforts of the Jogjakarta court 
to come to terms with these problems, to safe- 
guard their interests vis-à-vis Surakarta, the 
Mangkunegaran, and the Company, and to 
resolve the cultural dilemmas arising from the 
existence of the other kraton (palace). 

The first chapter of this study 18 a carefully 
judged review of Javanese history, particularly 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. This provides the essential background 
and is а useful survey in its own right. Ch. ii-vi 
and viii-x give the main narrative, a detailed 
account of court history in Jogjakarta, c. 1740 
to 1792, tracing the political manoeuvrings of 
Mangkubumi, Mangkunegara I, and Pakubn- 
wana II, ПІ, and IV and desoribing their 
manipulations of Company officials. The con- 
solidation of division 18 described, as what was 
once an anomaly became a stable system, in 
which many of the élite had a vested interest. 
The division of Java survived a crisis in 
Surakarta (1787-90) and was destined to con- 
tinue, despite the death of Mangkubumi in 
1782. 

Ch. vu and xi stand apart from the main 
chronological flow of the book, as each 
examines a particular issue. The former is 
concerned with Javanese literature, while the 
latter concentrates upon the relationship 
between Jogjakarta and the Dutch; both 
chapters examine complex and important 
histonographical problems. Ch. vil grapples 
with such thorny questions as the Javanese 
view of history and chronology, the role 
of literature in allegorical problem-solving 
through the presentation and resolution of 
dilemmas in the form of myth and disguised 
prophesy. The eighteenth-century literary 
renaissance was not, then, simply a creative 
flowering: it was also a means by which the 
division of Java was legitimized, brought into 
line with tradition. In oh. xi Ricklefs gives a 
critical overview of Jogjakarta—Dutch rela- 
tions, focusing upon the Javanese view of the 
Europeans and their place in the Javanese 
world. By means of a fascinating analysis of 
the Serat Sakondar the author traces the 
connexions between foreigners, Javanese, 
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Sundanese, and spirits, and shows how these 
mythic links explained and legitunized the 
Dutoh presence in Java and the authority of 
the governor-general. The  Netherlanders 
became absorbed into à Javanese vision of the 
politacal and socal order, and. gradually were 
granted a considerable role as arbitrators 
between the courts. But they were not 
sovereign, and the rulers never felt themselves 
to be vassals of Batavia. 

For the student interested in the over-all 
problems of Indonesian lustonography eh. vii 
and xi make particularly illuminating reading. 
But throughout the book there are vivid and 
detailed accounts of specific situations which 
either confirm and make real accepted con- 
clusions about Java, or else demonstrate that 
all too many generalizations have been based 
upon insufficient knowledge. It is clear, for 
example, that Javanese society was not static, 
while the Dutch Company 1s revealed in all ite 
weakness, vulnerable to manipulation and 
frustration by rulers and nobles. Individual 
sections and passages аге convincing evidence 
of the personal nature of Javanese politics and 
the face-to-face character of negotiation (e.g. 
pp. 110-15, 249-52), of the importance of con- 
sultation and consensus in royal decision 
making (e.g. pp. 41-5), of the reality of Islam as 
& factor (pp. 150-5, 287-96, 331-3), and of the 
crucial military element in the Javanese state 
Structure (p. 422). Both the factual informa- 
tion presented, and the immediacy of the 
description, add to our all too scanty under- 
standing of the internal dynamics of Java. 

Ricklefs’s research was thorough and, no 
doubt, often difficult. He has given us a olear, 
thoughtful, and detailed history of Jogjakarta 
during a crucial period, and his book is a 
welcome contribution to South-East Asian 
lustoriography. When one has been given so 
much it would, perhaps, be churhsh to ask for 
more, but it 18 а measure of Ricklefs’s success 
that one wishes that he had extended his study 
even further In partioular, 16 would have 
added to our appreciation of Mangkubumi's 
court had it been possible to outline the 
administrative and political structure, to give 
some information—if avadable—on families, 
factions, economic interests, and the links 
between court and countryside. Our awareness 
of context, of the воо] and cultural milieu, 
would have been greater had there been more 
deseriptive material on the life-style and daily 
routine, interests and activities of the various 
groups. Wo have an excellent account of the 
pattern of events surrounding the division 
crisia, and a careful examination of many of 
the values which lay behind them. Since this 
demanded over 450 pp., 1 is probably un- 
reasonable also to look for a greater sense of 
Mangkubumu’s court аз а social system, as в 
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set of institutional structures. But on the 
other hand, if anyone is qualified to give us this 
information—provisional though it must be— 
it 18 Ricklefs. It is to be hoped that he will 
produce further work of a similar lugh 
standard, which examines additional aspects 
of the issues raised in this valuable book. 


HEATHER SUTHERLAND 


Мовне Yraan: The Muslims of. 
Burma: a study of а minority group. 
(Sehriftenreihe des Südasian-Instituts 
der Universität Heidelberg.) xiii, 
151 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1972. DM 38. | 


The last completed census of Burma, which 
took place in 1931 when Burma was stil a 
province of India, showed that the Muslims 
of Burma then numbered 684,839, or approxi- 
mately 495 of the total population. About 
one-third of these were Indian Muslims who 
had been born outmde Burma, rather more 
than & third were Indian Muslims born in 
Burma, and a quarter were the descendants of 
Indian Mushms and Burmese, commonly 
known in Burma at the time as ‘ Zerbadees’, 
and later more simply as ' Burmese Muslims’. 
In addition there were small numbers of 
Muslims of Chinese, Malay, Arab, and Persian 
ethnic origin. Most of the Indian Muslims 
were concentrated around. Rangoon and in the 
lower Irrawaddy valley, the Burmese Muslims 
were most numerous around Mandalay and 
throughout Upper Burma, whilst in one area 
in northern Árakan Muslims formed a majority 
of the population. Many of the ancestors of 
these groups had como to Burma in the distant 
past as traders, mercenaries, refugees, prisoners 
of war, or even slaves, but the great majority 
owed their presence to the large-scale immigra- 
tion from India of skilled and unskilled labour, 
government servants, and small traders, 
which accompanied the British annexation and 
developmont of Burma during the nineteenth 
century. Most Burmese, for whom, particu- 
larly at the height of the nationalist move- 
ment, their Buddhist faith was an essential 
part of their national identity, made little 
distinction between the varions groups of 
Muslims and included them all in the term 
kala ‘ foreigners’ or * Indians’. When resent- 
ment against outaiders and frustration stoked 
by economic deprivation found an outlet in 
the anti-Mushm riots of 1938 these were 
directed as much against the Purmese- 
spealing Muslims of Upper Burma as against 
the Indian Muslims of Rangoon. 

There was in fact very little in common— 
except a common adherence to Islam— 
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between the different groupe. They might 
think of themselves as Burmese, Indian, or 
Rohinga (in northern Arakan), speak Burmese, 
Urdu, Arakaness, or Bengal, adhere to the 
Sunni, Shi'a, ог Ismà'ili seots, use Burmese, 
Indian, or Western dress, and earn their living 
in towns by trade, labour, or the practice of a 
profession, or in the countryside as an agri- 
culturist or a small shopkeeper. This interest- 
ing short book 18 an attempt (so far as this 
reviewer knows the first by an outsider) to 
ò bring together what is known of their ongins, 
describe their religious, social, and political 
hfe under the British government of Burma, 
and assess the ways in which they were able to 
adjust to new patterns of government and 
society in independent Burma up to 1962. Its 
author served as a oareer diplomat in the 
Embassy of Israel in Rangoon from 1960 to 
1962. His book 18 based on a wide range of 
interviews dating from this period, on con- 
г temporary and near-contemporary newspapers 
and pamphlets (some of them rare), and on 
secondary authorities and British and Burmese 
published government reports. He has not 
been able to consult either British or Burmese 
official records. His material 1s therefore in- 
evitably patchy, and for the period before 
1800 the evidence and published conjecture 
on which he is forced to rely is often scanty ; 
some of the ice over which he skates so nimbly 
in describing the earlier centuries of Muslim 
contact with Burma is indeed decidedly thin. 
Most of the book, however, deals with the 
politics and the social problems of the twen- 
tieth century, and modern historians, political 
scientists, anthropologists, and lawyers with 
an interest in Islamic society or in South and 
"South-East Asia will find it well worth their 
attention and full of interesting material. 
Two examples must suffice. Tho Mujshids’ 
rebellion (1948-01) set out to establish an 
independent Muslim state in northern Arakan, 
marching with what is now Bangladesh. In the 
process these descendants of Shah Shujà"s 
bodyguard (the census of 1931 registered a 
total of 2,686 ‘ kamana’) almost provoked a 
confrontation between Burma and Pakistan. 
The Rohingas (as the Arakanese Muslims call 
themselves) did not succeed in their bid for 
independence, but after their surrender the 
“Burmese government placed them under a 
‘ Frontier Administration ' directly responsible 
‘to the central government in Rangoon and 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the pre- 
dominantly Buddhist peoples of southern 
Arakan. Historians will find the whole episode 
uncannily reminiscent of ' King Bering” and 
the events leading up to the outbreak of the 
First Anglo-Burmese War in 1824. The second 
› example lies in the field of legal and soolal 
poliey, and concerns the Muslim Divoroe Aot 
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of 1953, which caused a major upheaval 
throughout Muslim society in Burma. The 
problem here concerned the many deserted 
Muslim women (some of them ethnic Burmese) 
left behind in Burma when their husbands 
returned to India. In the then state of the 
law there seemed no way for them to freo 
themselves from their marriage except to 
convert to Buddhism. The Act of 1953 
(modelled on the Indian Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriages Aot of 1939) gave Muslim women 
equality of rights with Buddhist women, in- 
oluding the right to divorce their husbands if 
their whereabouts were unknown, and in 
certain other circumstances, moluding lack of 
virility. The majonty of the Muslims of 
Burma, led by the ати’, objected strenu- 
ously on the grounds of the inoompatibility of 
the Aot with the shari‘a, but their objections 
were rejected and it was decided that any 
judge, including a Buddhist judge, had the 
power to pass judgement in a Muslim divorce 
case witlun the terms of the Aot of 1953. 

The book contains a few minor mistakes of 
fact (Henry Yule, for instance, was not sent 
to the King of Ava as minister of the British 
Eovernor-general of India in 1855; he went as 
secretary to the British envoy), but these are 
more than outweighed by ite excellent indexes 
and its general merits. 

C. D. COWAN 


Joss D. Mumruy: Luganda-English 
dictionary. (Publications in the Lan- 
guages of Africa, 2.) xiv, 651 pp. 
Washington, D.C. : Consortium Press, 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1972. $35. 


Thuis is a very impressive contribution from 
the Roman Catholio field, contaming and 
exceeding the erudition of ite great pre- 
deoessor, the Vocabulaire luganda-français, 
by Fr. Le Veux, 1917. Those who know the 
history of the orthographio struggle in 
Uganda will appreciate the use of double 
vowels here. For many years the RC achools 
had refused to accept them, feeling that their 
delegates had been cheated at the ortho- 
graphio conference in 1947, and this outward 
sign of reconoiliation is all the more welcome. 
(The authors could not quite rise to the use 
of р, however, and use 9 instead !) 

It should be of interest to compare this 
work with that other important lexicon, the 
Luganda-English dictionary, edited by R. A. 
Snoxall OUP, 1907. Both are one-way 
dictionaries ; an English-Luganda dictionary 
iB still much needed, now that the Mulira- 
Ndawula edition of the Kitehing and Black- 
ledge A  Luganda-English and English- 
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Luganda dictionary, SPCK, 1052, is out of 
print. 

In layout the book is more convenient 
than with Le Veux. Nouns are arranged 
alphabetically according to prefix, and the 
initial vowel is placed after. Noun class is 
indicated (class Іа being the class of im- 
movable prefix and class I concord). 

Verbs are presented in their imperative 
form (except reflexive verbs) with Murphy, 
and in their infinitive form with Snoxall, but 
with the infinitive prefix m italics. 

The disadvantage of recording verbs in 
ther imperative form is evident when 
dealing with verbs of state or condition which 
are unlikely to use such a form, or those 
small verbs such as va ‘to come from’ or 
gya ' to fit in ’ which usually demand enclitics. 

But the glaring flaw in this new dictionary 
is the complete absence of tonal values. 
Qute apart from grammar, the Luganda 
lexicon abounds in tonal doublets. Tone has 
been very adequately marked both in the 
Snoxall and the Mulira-Ndawula dictionaries, 
to which students will perforce have to refer. 
This shorteoming, the author hopes, will be 
rectified ‘in a subsequent edition '. 


A. N. TUCKER 


CHARLES H. KRAFT and MARGUERITE б. 
Krarr: Introductory Hausa. xvi, 
408 pp. Berkeley, etc.: University 
of California Press, 1973. $15. (Eng- 
lish agents: IBEG Ltd. £7.50.) 


This book, which is intended for the use of 
first-year students in a degree course, is a 
revised version of Introduction to spoken Hausa 
produced by C. H. Kraft and his assistant 
Mallam Sahsu Abubakhar in 1966. In this new 
publication the whole emphasis is on oral work, 
and only on the basis of the abihty to speak 
Hausa do the authors desire to promote com- 
petence in reading and writing. 

The introduction contains useful advice 
about the way in which the book should be 
used; the main content is then concerned with 
20 lessons and three short testa. The lessons 
are divided into dialogues, conversations, notes, 


1 Compare thus: 
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grammar, drills, and pictures. There is also a 
20 pp. synopsis of grammar, an adequate 
vocabulary, and a short index. 

Illustrations of grammatical points are some- - 
times kept to the bare minimum when more ! 
would normally be expected; for instance, 
after the statement that ‘the verbal noun of 
variable vowel verbs is frequently the same 
shape as the verb form or nearly the same shape 
with a slight change (in tone or final vowel) ’, 
five examples follow where many more might 
be expected. РА 

The book will be of most value to the student 
who wishes to work with the help of an inform- 
ant without first expecting to know more about 
the language. The drills are excellent and are 
clearly set out. Pictures are inoluded for” 
students who ' dare to go creative”. At the 
beginning progress 18 slow and there is an undue 
insistence on simple greetings, the utterance 
* what is this ' appearing on p. 93. However, it 
is olear that for patient disciplined students , 
there is much value in so much drilling and the 
result must be beneficial. Students will also 
be encouraged to construct their own sentences. | 

The book has a most attractive format and 
will be welcomed by all who are concerned with 
the study of the Hausa language at an element- 
ary level. When used as a basis for instruction 
in a first-year course, it should be supplemented 
by a reference grammar as the authors suggest. 
There is no reason why their aim to put studente 
in & muoh better position to learn Hausa than 
in the past should not be achieved in the sphere 
of oral work. 

C. G. B. GIDLEY 


CHARLES Н, Krart (comp. and ed): < 
A Hausa reader: cullural materials 
with helps for use $n teaching inler- 
mediate and advanced Hausa. xvi, 
510 pp. Berkeley, etc.: University 
of California Press, 1973. $16. (Eng- 
lish agents: IBEG Ltd. £7.50.) 

А. preliminary editlon of this book was 
produced in 1960. The author states that his 
experience in teaching second- and third-year 
students since then has led to this publication 
of his work in more permanent form. 


king cheekbone A 
Murph kabaka (Ia) kabakko, a- (ka/bu) 
Snoxal Iàbakà n Ia kà о, à- 5 
Р Le Veux -KABAKA OL. I akabakko SUB. CL. V 
Thus: 
to work to swoep to sleep 
Murphy kola (-koze) v.i. yera (-yeze, njeze) v.tr. -ebaka (-ebase) v.i. refl. 
Snoxall kù-kolà v.i. and ir. (еже) kw-èra v.tr. ('njàz&) kw-ebàka v.i. refl. (‘nnesbàse) 
Le Veux -KOLA, ze -ERA, ze.V.ACT. 


EBAKA (nebase) V.N. (under_4 
E) (also -ebaka under B) i 
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Referring to first-year work, dealt with in 
his separate publication Introductory Hausa, 
he now intends to throw students into ‘ deep 
water’ in intermediate and advanced Hausa, 
but such a note as ‘kdmwi—vorbal noun 
from komo, ''return hero" ' may give some 
comfort to timid students emerging from the 
first year, which he describes ав а ' paddle '. 
Throughout, tho grammatical notes are of very 
little depth and are generally reassuring to 
those who wish to be concerned with the 
disoussion of cultural materials. 

The Hausa text includes fables, proverbs, 
riddles, geograplucal descriptions, details of 
customs connected with marriage, religion, 
circumcision, ete., and historical accounts di- 
vided into two sections ' before and after tho 
coming of the White Man’. There are also 
descriptions of Hausa trades and accounts of 
the backgrounds of various tribes. 

Most of these texts derive from books of 
some vintage which were designed to inform 
members of the Colonial Service about the 
background of Hausa life and which were also 
intended for the purpose of general education 
some time ago. Extracts from them are now 
adapted for the author's purpose and marked 
for tono and quantity. 

Three hundred and eighty topics are listed for 
discussion. It is not possible to give more than 
a short sample hee; for instance, the fre- 
quency and methods of house-breaking; the 
strength and weakness of polygamy; the 
naturo and quality of food for babies; horse- 
manship among the Hausa; methods of torture 
among the Fulani; ihe events which led to the 
battles of Sokoto and Kano; the meaning of 
proverbs and their relationship to the Hausa 
value system. 

Referring to the topios, the author recom- 
mends that the choice of texts and topics should 
depend largely on the interests of tho students, 
who are expeoted to disouss changes with the 
Hausa assistant rathor than rely on the inform- 
&tion in the texts, which may be out of date. 
Much oan be taught about Hausa life in this 
way, but so many changes have taken place in 
Nigeria since some of the texts were published 
that it is olearly desirable that the assistant 
should have adequate experience and the know- 
ledge to discuss во many diverse subjects. Tt 
might well be that & number of informants 
would be required to supply information about 
some of the topics. 

O. G. B. GIDLEY 


SUZANNE RUELLAND: La file sans 
mains: analyse de dix-neuf versions 
africaines du conte type 706. (Biblio- 
thèque de la SELAF, 39-40.) 198 pp. 
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Paris: Société d'Études Linguistiques 
et Anthropologiques de France, 1973. 


Among the most interesting recent develop- 
ments in the study of African oral literature 
has been the work of a group of French 
scholars, a feature of which has been the croas- 
cultural study of a partaoular theme or tale type. 
The work of this school has sought to reveal 
and to explore the deeper level of meaning of 
talee which may display considerable surface 
differences. Tho approach is eclectio, drawing 
upon a variety of disciplines, especially anthro- 
pology (of the Lévi-Straussian variety in 
partioular), psychology, and folk-lore (especi- 
ally the work of Propp and Dundes). 

In the book under review 19 African versions 
of ‘ The girl without hands’ (tale type 706 in 
the Aarne-Thompson Index) are examined. 
Most of the tales are from West Africa, but 
included are Kabyle, Swahili, and Tonga tales, 
a8 well as one from Angola and two from Chad. 
The sub-title of the book, analyse de dix-neuf 
versions africaines du conie iype 706, might 
lead one to expect that this is & work in the 
Finnish historical-geographical tradition, but 
1n fact the methods and aims of this book are 
quite different. It is important to be olear just 
what these are, and they are best expressed in 
the author's own words:  'Suocessivement 
nous examinerons la nature des héroines/héros, 
les pôles de conflits, le symbolisme du manque 
initial et de la mutilation, les fonctions exercées 
par l'alié et les attribute symboliques de ce 
dernier. En établissant une corrélation entre 
ces éléments du conte, nous espérons dégager 
un message commun aux contes africains, 
permettant d'expliquer la permanence du 
schéma”. The author concludes that all the 
tales which she examines are in fact а drama- 
tization of the latent anxiety which centres 
round the faot that fomale fertility, necessary 
for the survival of the group, is uncertain. 
Polygyny is society's response to the threat to 
1ta survival posed by infertility, but polygyny 
has within it its own tensions and. conflicts, and 
supernatural aid must bo invoked to maintain 
social stability. 

This book is liko a sandwich with the meat 
in the middle. The first 78 pp. consist of the 
19 tales of the corpus, with associated annota- 
tion, and the last 100 pp. consist of Fon texta 
collected by the author, given in phonological 
transcription, with both literal and literary 
translations. The 18 pp. in the middle contain 
the interpretation of the symbolism and the 
probing of the tales for their underlying mean- 
ing. The interpretation of some of the symbols 
is stimulating and insightful, but one is left 
somewhat uneasily wondering how muoh of 
the interpretation is due to the flair and 
imagination of the author and to her particular 
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background, and to what extent the peoples in 
the various societies concerned would support 
her interpretations. These would have carried 
more conviotion, for me at least, if they had 
been supported by African scholars, but the 
author does not appear to have had the benefit 
of collaboration with any Africans working in 
this field. Her interpretation of this tale type 
was presumably based initially on the Fon 
material, some of which she collected. during 
field-work, and then extended to the tales from 
the other parts of Africa. But the mterpreta- 
tion of versions of a tale from societies of which 
one has little or no personal knowledge is a 
particularly hazardous enterprise, and of 
perhaps doubtful value. 

In tho fleld of African oral hterature we have 
an abundanoo of published tales, ete., but very 
little in the way of interpretative or theoretioal 
treatment of this mass of raw material, so a 
book such as this, with its theoretical orien- 
tation, is particularly welcome. But while 
applauding the intention behind the book, I 
am left with some misgivings about the execu- 
tion. One of my main misgivings concerns the 
criteria used for inclusion of a text in the corpus. 
They are all said to be versions of А.-Т. 706, 
but some of them look very different from 
А.-Т. 706. For example, as well as tales about 
& girl without a hand who marries a chief is 
one about a boy who dresses up as a girl and 
goes and marries a rich man. The author 
regards these as versions of the same tale, on 
the grounds that ‘1c: la “ fille ” au lieu d'avoir 
une main en moins, а la virilité en trop’. 
There ів obviously difficulty in deciding what 
is a version of А.-Т. 706 and what is not; the 
author herself proposes subdivisions of the tale 
type, and she speaks of the ‘ hybrid form’ of 
one tale, and elsewhere of interference from 
another tale type. On p. 74 she gives a common 
schema for all 19 versions: ‘situation de 
manque (initial ou infligé) qui empêche, par 
suite d'une indiscrétion commise par un anta- 
goniste, l'intégration du héros/héroine à une 
famille et rétablissement du manque par un 
allié en brosse”, One suspeota that she had 
this schema in mind when seleoting thoso tales 
to include as versions of А.-Т. 706, and опо ів 
left with tho feeling of two different classifica- 
tions being used, one the Aarne-Thompson 
Indez, and the other structural. The author 
remarks that the Kabyle tale is the only 
Afrioan tale whioh keeps close to the European 
plot, but she does not pursue this, though it 
would surely be interesting to know how (and 
if possible, why) the other versions differ from 
the European tale type. Omne would also like 
to know whether there are other tales in Fon 
which are structurally identical with the tales 
in this book. 

When reading & book of general theoretical 
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interest such as this, one asks oneself whether 
ıt provides a model which one could use in 
one's own research; in my case, the answer 
must be, regretfully, no. For my taste, to be 
usable, it would have to be much morerigorous ; 
this particular method of analysis seems to me 
to demand a Gallio flair which puts it out of 
the reach of a pedestrian Anglo-Saxon—or Pict. 


G. INNES 


JAMES KIRKMAN: Fort Jesus: a Por- 
tuguese fortress on the East African 
coast. xvi, 327 pp., 44 plates. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1974. £12.50. Й 


Fort Jesus, а textbook example of late 
Renaissance military architecture, was built by 
the Portuguese conquerors to oontrol the trade 
of the East African coast. Ita foundation 
coincides with the end of Swahili prosperity 
and the deoline of such towns as Gedi, Kilwa, ^ 
апа their smaller neighbours. Like so many 
other grandiose military monuments, it proved 
more effective as а threat than when actually 
challenged and it fell to almost every attack 
launched against it. Built in 1593-0, the Fort 
was captured briefly by the Sultan of Mombasa 
in 1631; recaptured and extensively refur- 
bished by the Portuguese m 1632; lost after 
an epic two-year siege in 1698; retaken; 
surrendered to the Omani in 1728; coming, 
under local rule in 1741; conquered by the 
Omani again їп 1837; in rebellion and bom- 
barded in 1875 and occupied by the British in 
1895. But this volume is not a history of the . 
Fort—that сап be found in Boxer and Aze- ! 
vado's Fort Jesus and the Portuguese in Mom- ~ 
basa, in Kirkman’s edition of Strandes's The 
Portuguese period in Kast Africa, or more 
briefly and entertainingly in his own Men and 
monuments on the East African coast. Here in- 
stead, the Fort's violent past is looked at more 
prosaically as providing à series of arohaeologi- 
cal deposits that can be correlated with these 
episodes of destruction, re-building, and change 
of ownership and thus, it 1s hoped, are capable 
of precise and reliable dating. 

This would be of very great value to archaeo- 
logiste in many different areas. The deposita 
contain the Chinese, Indian, Islamic, Portu- 
guese, and other European ceramics that were 
once traded round the entire Indian Ocean 2 
seaboard and beyond—in West Africa and the 
southern African interior, for instance. Because 
they are not the wares that have attracted the 
attention of connoisseurs or art historians, 
their dating, variations, and frequently their 
provenance are inadequately known. They 
nevertheless offer the best hope of discerning 4 
the economic history of many trading ‘centres 4 
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in Afnca and Asia. For example, I have used 

information from Fort Jesus provided by 

Kirkman ш evaluating the imported ceramics 

of the Portuguese trading site of Dambarare, 

and of the ruins of Khami and Great Zimbabwe. 

I have algo felt the lack of similar information 

in trying to assess the ceramics that ooour in 

such quantities in the trading towns of Qatar 
in the Persian Gulf. 

Excavations at Gedi and Kilwa have pro- 
vided information on Indian Ocean trade goods 
for the four or five centuries up to the fifteenth 
century. Fort Jesus would seem the ideal ate 
to do the same for the succeeding centuries. 
It is the only site 1n East Africa other than 
Moçambique island, of sufficient duration and 
importance to hold such promise. Unfortun- 
ately, in 13 yems of excavation this was not 
achieved. There were few undisturbed sealed 
deposita with significant numbers of associated 
finds. The few graves that were found naturally 

- contained no grave goods. Most deposite were 
accumulations of debris from demolitions and 
structural alterations, and inevitably incor- 

‘porated material of many different periods 
` prior to their final deposition. Kirkman makes 
this olear in bis introduction: ‘ All levels in the 
fort were dump levels so the ciroumstance in 
which any objeot was found is of limited вірш- 
ficanoe ”. In the end, the Chinese ceramics are 
divided into four broad periods from existing 
knowledge of styles and used to help date 
undooumented structural alterations: a sad 
reversal of what one hoped for. 

There is a full descriptive catalogue of the 
finds recovered 1n 83 pp. of text and table, 57 
full-page text figures, and 26 full-page black- 
and-white photographs: the bulk devoted to 
the imported ceramics. The great number of 
somewhat insensitively drawn rum profiles of 
pots aie rather unrewarding particularly as 
there is no-indication of rim diameters or 
vessel size. On the other hand the photo- 
grapbs are clear, desoriptivo, and particularly 
welcome for they provide the only satisfactory 
means of characterizing some painted ceramics 
and seldom appear in sufficient numbers in 
excavation reports. One only egrets, not 
unjustifiably given the price of the book, that 
some of the paints and glazes could not have 
been illustrated in colour. Some superficial 
comparisons between the Fort Jesus finds and 
those from other sites are made. These seem to 
X be dependent on a very incomplete selection of 

published reports and not on studies of the 

original material, emphasizing again the need 
for в comprehensive survey of the trade goods 
` ofthis period. The finds are viewed individually 
rather than as associated groups and assem- 
blages во it is diffioult to determine the range, 
| variation, or proportions of wares or vessels in 
any one group—information that would help 
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refine the dating and elucidate changing trade 
patterns, Throughout, one feels that the 
analysis of the finds could have been designed 
to elucidate a great deal moie social and 
economio as well as historical information. A 
simple oatalogue, however full and. well pre- 
sented, 18 no longer adequate. 

The rest of the volume 18 dovoted to a 
detailed description of the design and fabrio of 
the Fort and the changes to which it was 
subject. There 18 no attempt huo to set the 
Fort in а broad arohaeologioal or historical 
context and as а result this 18 primarily a 
publication for specialists. Fort Jesus is a very 
sensibly planned, comprehensively illustrated, 
olear, concise, and sober excavation report. 
The information ıt contains can be located 
quickly and easily and 18 thoroughly depond- 
ablo. Comment and interpretation have been 
dehberately reduced to a minimum although 
tho text is enlightened by a scatter of good 
examples of Kirkman’s pungent humour and 
& fine ghost story on p. 57. Prices such as this 
(£12.50) unfortunately are now becoming nor- 
mal and cannot be blamed on an extravagant 
format or & superabundance of irrelevant 
illustration (which cannot be said of some other 
expensive publications of African archaeo- 
logical sites). The disappointments of this 
book result from the research programmo and 
the exigencies of the aite itself more than from 
the presentation. P. 8. GARLAKE 


MunaMMAD Sa‘ip Ar-QaDDAL: al-Mah- 
diyya wa 'l-Habasha: diräsa fi ’l- 
siyäsa al-dakhiliyya wa 'l-khārijiyya 
h-dawlat al-Mahdiyya (1881-1898). 
167 pp. map. [Khartoum: Khar- 
toum University Press], 1973. 


The progress of research into the archives of 
the Mahdia, particularly by scholars connected 
with the University of Khaitoum, has made 
groat advances in recent years, and has resulted 
in the appearance of a number of monographs 
on specific regional and administrative aspeote 
of the Mahdist movement and state. The 
present work is a careful study of two inter- 
connected themes: the relations of the 
Mahdist state with Ethiopia, and the local 
history and politics of the Gedaref-Gallabat 
region in the Mahdist period. It is based 
principally on the copious archives of tho 
Mahdia, now in tho Central Records Office in 
Khartoum, and takes into consideration a wide 
range of other primary and secondary 
sources in Arabio and English, but none of 
Ethiopian provenance. After an introduction, 
in which the author surveys the geographical 
and demographic structure of the region, the 
substance of the book is divided into five 
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chapters, covering the course of historical 
events from the orumbling of the Turco- 
Egyptian régime down to the last phase of 
Mahdist rule under Ahmad Fadil. Inevitably, 
given the nature of Mahdist provincial admin- 
istration, the periodization 18 according to tho 
succession of military governors, who (cspeoi- 
ally Yünus al-Dikaym, Hamdan Abi ‘Auja, 
and al-Záki Tamal) play a leading part m the 
narrative. The author's temo excludes, except 
incidentally, the social and coonomio history of 
the region. 

A valuable characteristic of this work is the 
presentation of the relationship between local 
events and developments elsewhere in the 
Sudan, as for example in the account of the 
great famine of 1306/1888-9 (pp. 85-7). The 
sonsitive and important Gedaref-Gallubat 
region 18 particularly appropriate for this kind 
of treatment, which illuminates our under- 
standing of the general history of the Mahdia. 
I am grateful to the author for some correc- 
tions to my own work. To give two examples, 
he points out (p. 26) в confusion in The Alahdsst 
state (second ed., 167) between ‘Abdalläh 
'Awad al-Karim Abü Sinn and ‘Abdalläh 
Ahmad Abü Sinn, while on p. 113 he establishes 
that the levy of ‘usht: on imports preceded 
the appointment of al-Nür Ibrahim al-Jiray- 
fiwi as amin bayi al-mal (of. Mahdist state, 257). 
I am puzzled by a statement (p. 34), which 
may be translated as follows: ‘ He fac. the 
Mahdi] divided the Sudan into provinces, and 
&ppornted over each province [tglim] an amir, 
sometimes called an ‘ти. The amir was the 
general over the region [msntaga] in which 
theie were armies, and the ‘dmsl was over the 
other regions'. To the besb of my knowledge 
this is unsupported by the usage of the Mahdist 
chancery, which after a givon date (Rajab 
1301/May 1884; of. Dfahdist stale, 121) 
addressed all provincial governors as “тй. 
The term previously used, ami), continued (as 
16 does to thus day) in popular use but not in 
official correspondence. 

The book is clearly printed and the Arabio 
text attains & high standard of typographical 
acouracy. There are occasional uncorrected 
eccentricities in the roman typography; thus 
in the bibliography (p. 165) the name of A. B. 
Theobald 18 twice mis-spelt, and something has 
gone badly wrong with footnote 1 on p. 16. 
One small-scale map, ranging from the Red Sea 
to the Nile is not really adequate for à mono- 
graph which deals in conmderablo detail with 
& restrioted area. Finally, tho lack of an index 
greatly impairs the utility of the book as a work 
of reference. These technicalities of book 
production apart, this work is to be welcomed 
as an authoritative and detailed study of its 
subject. 

P. M. HOLT 
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CATHERINE BAROIN: Les marques de 
bétail chez les Daza et les Azza du 
Niger. (Études Nigériennes, No. 29.) 
[xv], 296 pp. Niamey: Centre Nigé- 
rien de Recherches en Sciences 
Humaines, 1972. Fr. 30. 


This carefully researched and excellently 
presented book deals with the livestock owner- 
ship marks employed among the southern 
Toubou who ocoupy the region immediately to 
the north-west of Lake Chad. The Toubou—the 
so-called ‘ Blaok Nomads’ of the south-eastern 
Sahara—are roughly divisible into a northern 
oamel-breeding group, the Téda, and a south- 
ern cattle-breeding group, the Daza. While the 
&uthor's inquiry was limited to this latter 
group, along with its blackamuth vassals the 
Azza, her description and findings must be very 
generally applicable to the Toubou as a whole. 

The Daza breed mainly cattle, but also some 
goats and camels. Because of the sparaity of 
vegetation in the area, thoy are obliged to move 
frequently with their herds and therefore live 
in tents built of a light framework covered by 
mata, the whole, including the tent furnishings, 
being transportable on the back of в single 
camel. The word az(z)a means ‘ blacksmiths’ 
in the Daza language and that was in fact in 
former times one of the principal occupations 
of the Azza, although in more recent years they 
have tended in increasing numbers to abandon 
the rolo of craftaman and adopt the stock- 
breeding habits of their Daza protectors. The 
Azza are held in contempt by the Daza who 
formeily used to exact tribute from them in 
goods and services in exchange for protection 
and tho recuperation of stolen animals. Live- 
stock theft is in fact common, being considered 
a ‘noble’ activity, and ownership marks are 
therefore necessary for the identification and 
recovery of stolen beasts and perhaps even 
more importantly in order to avoid stealing 
from a rolated or allied clan. 

But the main interest of the book resides not 
so much in the desoription of a way of hfe 
which 1a, after all, fairly characteristic of the 
whole Saharan area as m the use to which these 
marks have been put by the author in investi- 
gating the social and political structures of the 
region. This 18 particularly 80 with respect to 
the situation as it was in former times, for 
neither Daza nor Azza appear to have retained 
much traditional knowledge of their history. : 
The ownership marks, however, are not 
personal but clan marks handed down almost 
unchangod from generation to generation. 
What is more, the olans of the Azza caste 
tended to adopt the same marks as those of 
their Daza proteotors. The systematio study of 
the marks has thus allowed the recovery of _ 
quite a substantial amount of information 
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regarding the genealogical relationships exist- 
ing between the various Azza clans and the 
political alllances between these and the Dara. 
The book is well organized, exhaustively 

- referenced, and of exemplary modesty in its 
conclusions. Wherever doubts exist these are 
indicated and linee of possible future investi- 
gation proposed. While this can hardly be 
desortbed. as a ‘readable’ book—it consists 
largely of data and their detailed interpretation 
—its importance both from the point of view 
of the understanding of the social and political 
history of the area and from that of pure 
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methodology are obvious. One can only regret 
that, doubtless in an effort to keep down costs, 
the publishers have found it necessary to issuo 
it with glued rather than sewn pages so that 
rapid disintegration in tho hands of the user 
must be almost inevitable. While such a 
binding may be appropriate, perhaps even 
highly appropriate, in certain cases this is not 
so where a book 1s likely to have to stand up to 
frequent consultation and probably even use in 
the feld, 


JAMES BYNON 
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Altorientalusche Forschungen, 1. (Aka- 
- demie der Wissenschaften der DDR. 
Zentralinstitut für alte Geschichte und 
Archäologie. Schriften zur Geschichte 
und Kultur des alten Oriente, 11.) 
392 pp., 4 plates. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1974. M 75. 


This volume brings together 18 articles, four 
short notes, and two long reviews and is to be 
welcomed as a new journal with contributions 
in several fields of Oriental studies by German, 
Soviet, and other scholars. In this number the 
majority of the articles relate to the ancient 
Near East and include studies of land tenure 
(J. Zablocka on Neo-Assyrian royal estates, 
M. A. Dandamayev on Achacmenid domain- 

' lands, B. Brentjes on irrigation systems, and 
Н. Freydank on two hitherto unpublished 
' Middle Assyrian ration texts from Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninurta). А. Jakobson studies Neo-Assyrian 
law, primarily matrimonial cases, but his 
referenoes to ND 815 seem to show that he has 
not yet seen the full publication by J. N. Post- 
gate, Cuneiform texts from Nimrud, rt, 1973, 
229-30, plate 84. J. Oelsner discusses the 
political history of Babylonia in 331-306 в.о., 
while G. Komoróozy interprets the reference in 
Abū Ma'shar al-Balkhls Kitab al-uliif to a 
° Babylonian Hermes’ who lived in Babylon 
in the days of Nazir bali following the building 
of that city by Nimrüd b. Kish as Nimrod 
(= Tukulti-Ninurta I of Assyria whose son, 
cor ‘descendant’, he considers to be (AlÉur-) 
n&sir-apli П rather than the earlier king of that 
name). M. Liverani argucs that Rib Adda of 
the Amarna texts was the great ° just sufforor " 
of antiquity. Igor N. Kholpin writes (in 
Russian) in general terms on the Bactrian 
expedition of Cyrus IL Substantial articles 
discuss Sogdian texts (Sundermann and 
. Schwartz), slavery for debt in anaent India 


(M. Schetelich), the place of the navakammika 
in the hierarchy of Buddhist monasteries 
(M. Njammasch), and, for prehistorio China, 
‘Shun als Phonix’ by G. Schmitt. Further 
volumes are promised. 

D. J. W. 


J. Н. Hospzrs (ed.): À basic biblio- 
graphy for the study of the Semiic 
languages. Vol. rr. xii, 108 pp. 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1974. Guilders 28. 
The first volume of Hospers's À basic biblio- 

graphy for the study of the Semitic languages 

was briefly noticed in BSOAS, xxxvu, 2, 1974, 

621. This second and final instalment, much 

shimmer than its predecessor, is devoted en- 

tirely to Arabic and is arranged as follows: 

(1) pre-classioal, classical, and modern literary 

Arabic (including philology, literature, religion 

and oultural history); (ii) modern Arabio 

dialects. Ali items are listed without critionl 
annotation, and there is a fully justified 
emphasis on more recent work. The compilers 
state in their preface that the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. They certainly cannot 
be acoused of having over-egged the pudding. 
Е. 0. 


Davi» R. BLUMENTHAL (ed. and tr.): 
The commentary of R. Hôter ben 
Shelémé to the thirteen principles of 
Maimonides. (Études sur le Judaisme 
Médiéval, Tom. vr) xx, 354 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1974. Guilders 92. 


Maimonides in his commentary to tho 
Mishnah, written in Arabio and later translated 
into Hebrew, drew up a Jewish Creed in the 
form of 13 principles of the faith. Despite 
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considerable opposition on the part of other 
Jewish thinkers, some of whom objected to the 
whole exercise of Creed making, others to what 
seemed to them to be Maimonides’ arbitrary 
method of selection, the Maimonidean Creed 
was adopted by large seotions of Jewry, ver- 
sions of it in both prose and poetry being 
incorporated into tho standard liturges. The 
13 principles, based not alone on tho Talmudic 
sources but also on the philosophical views 
prevalent in Maimonides’ day, were discussed 
at length by subsequent Jewish thinkers whose 
philosophical attitudes led them either to 
attack or defend Maimonides’ formulations. 
One of these commentators, a great admirer 
of Maimonides, was the fifteenth-century 
Yemenite scholar Hôter ben Shelómo, also 
known as Mansür al-Dhamäri (from Dhamär, 
a town situated to the south of San‘a’, the 
capital of Yemen). 

Dr. Blumenthal has published for the first 
time, using three manuscripta, the Arabio text, 
in Hebrew characters, of Hôter’s commentary 
to the 13 principles. He has also provided an 
English translation, a scholarly introduction, 
and copious learned notes packed with back- 
ground information, all of which will place 
Judaists and medievalists heavily in his debt. 
Blumenthal shows that Hôter’s work is not 
only important for its demonstration of the 
lively philosophical and theological intereste of 
Yemenite Jewry in the fifteenth century but 
more especially because Hôter, in the East, 
was ignorant of the Aristotelianism of Averroes 
and was consequently free from his spell, 
unhke the thinkers in the West in the Middle 
Ages. Blumenthal even suggests as a distinct 
possibility that there existed an Hasteru 
school of Maimonidean interpretation. The 
book has a foreword by Professor S. D. Goitein 
in which he pays a justly deserved tribute to 
his pupil's scholarship and enthusiasm. 


LOUIS JACOBS 


J. M. Barrar (ed.): Ortentalia his- 
panica, sive studia F. M. Pareja 
octogenarto dicata. Vol. 1. Arabica- 
islamica. Pars prior. xiv, 678 pp., 
front., 18 plates. Lugduni Batav- 
orum: E. J. Brill, 1974. Guilders 
226. 


Few scholars oan ever have been honoured 
with a more imposing Fesischrift. Fifty con- 
tributors working in 16 countries have written 
49 essays in six languages for what is ouly the 
first of two parts of the first volume, the wholo 
of which is to be devoted to Arabica and Islam- 
ica. A second volume is to contain papers on 
other branches of Oriental and African learning. 
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The editor has wisely postponed until the final 
volume the usual biographical and bibliograph- 
ical details about the recipient, confidently 
hoping, as we all do, that in the meantime 
further achievements and publications will have 
accrued to the long list that could be compiled 
now. Sixteen of the papers in the present 
inetalmont are in Spanish, 13 in English, 12 in 
French, 4 in German, 3 in Italian, 1 ın Portu- 
gueso. In length they vary from 2 to 27 pp. 
The scope 18 very wide, though not quite as 
comprehensive as that of Pareja’s own well- 
known Jelamogía. All contributions except one 
could be considered Arabica, the exception 
being concerned with Indo-Persian poetry. 
There must be very few Arabists who will not 


find several items of great value here, though 4 


there is nothing about pre-Islamio Arabia or 
the most famous Arabic poets. The only essay 
on art is lavishly illustrated with platea which 
include one in colour of the Persian lacquered 
panel with which it is primarily concerned. 
Misprints are common, but mostly obvious. 
Confronted with such a book the reviewer can 
only offer unconditional surrender and look 
forward to the next tier of this impressive 
monument. 
C. F. BEOKINGHAM 


Da’tp ‘Аврон [Daup А. Авро]: 
Abhath fi ugha al-‘arabiyya. Librai- 
rie du Liban’s Linguistics Library.) 
162 pp. [Beyrouth: Librairie du 
Liban], 1973. 


A book on linguistios in Arabio is always 


welcome. The present volume is a collection ` 


of essays on linguistic subjects by an author 
who recently wrote in English an interesting 
study on streas in Arabic. 

The essays in this volume are on various 
subjects and there is no unifying theme or 
special order other than that all are on problems 
of Arabio linguistios—on desoriptive linguistio 
method, long consonantas and vowels, the 
article, the relative pronoun, suffixed pronouns, 
Classical and spoken Arabio, the i'rüb vowels, 
metathesis and the sfta‘al theme, stress or 
prominence, and finally on internal linguistic 
analysis. 

The arguments are especially interesting 
beoause the author quotes more widely from 


the early Arabian grammarians (such as» 


Qutrub) than is usual in modern books and 
artioles on Arabic linguistica, and also because 
the arguments take up pointe made by Arab 
writers (such as [brahim Anis) on linguistic 
subjeote. On occasions however this means 
that he is thereby enabled to argue against 
statements and positions which are rather out 


А 


of date. It is apparent nevertheless that а — 
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number of the arguments he puts forwaid are 
more acceptable to Western than to Arab 
scholars, as for example in his disoussion of 
$b and parts of his discussion on the relative 
pronoun, 

T. M. J. 


8. T. LokBHANDWALLA (ed): Kstáb 
«Ена usuli ’l-madhahib of Qadî 
Nu' màn b. Muhammad. xiv, 140, 262, 
x pp. Sunla: Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, 1972. Rs. 45. 


Qadi al-Nu‘min 18 without doubt the leading 
exponent of the Fatimid law. In 1969, Pro- 
fessor A. A. A. Fyzes produced a Compendium 
of Fatimid law, based primarily on the Па‘ачт 
al-Islam of al-Nu‘män which deals with the 
substantive law of mariinge, divorce, succes- 
sion or gifts as applied by the Ismá'ili sect of 
the Shi'a. In his introduction to this work, 
Fyzee suggested that ‘ the most valuable of the 
textbooks whioh be taken up for study... 
are the Ikhtilaf Ови al-Madh&hib by the Cadi 
al-Nu'fm&n and the Moajmii‘at al-Hawashi 
attributed to Sayyid! Aminji b. Jalal’. S. T. 
Lokhandwalla has now prepared an edited 
edition of the IkAtilaf usül al-madhähib which 
provides us with a toxt concerning the juris- 
prudence of the Ismä‘ili sect. The work 
indicates how the theory of the four sources of 
the law, Qur’än, Sunna, ijmá', and giyüs was 
evolving within the various echools and sects 
of Islamio law during the fourth century of the 
Hijra, when the Islamic world was in religious 
and politacal upheaval as a result of the estab- 
lishment of a Fatimid state in North Africa. 

The book contams a valuable introduction 
in which the author begins by discussing tho 
Ше of Qädf al-Nu‘män and his works on law 
and other related topics. He then gives an 
account of the Ismi ‘ili legal theory including 
the doctrine of the Im&mate, and compares it 
with that of the four orthodox schools of Sunn! 
Islam. 

The book is a much neoded addition to the 
edited works on Fatimid law . Perhaps at some 
time in the future, Dr. Lokhandwalla will 
prepare an English translation of this inter- 
esting text. 

D. H. 


Бовевт ATTAL: Les Juifs d Afrique du 
Nord: bibliographie. xxxiv, 248, 
[12] pp. Jerusalem: Institut Ben- 
Zvi, 1973. 

This із a valuable inst ument de travail, oon- 
tinuing (and superseding) similar work of the 
same author, the first instalment of which 
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(Sefunot, v, 1961, 470-508) was reviewed in this 
journal 13 years ago (BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 
340-1). The present work, containing 5,640 
entries, 15 arranged geographically: а section 
for general works on North Africa, followed by 
chapters for Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco, in that order. Included are not only 
monographs and articles, but also relevant 
parte of general historical works and references 
to North African Jowry in a:wide variety of 
publications: in Hebrew, Arabic, Judaeo- 
Arabio, Ladino, and at least half a dozen 
European languages. The entries are numbered. 
serially and there are three mdexes (places, 
persons, subjects) and a preface, in Hebrew 
and in French. For this work Dr. Attal had at 
his disposal the considerable resources of the 
Ben-Zvi Institute at the Hebrow Univermty of 
Jerusalem, under whose auspices this very 
thorough and tidy bibhography is published. 
For reasons sensibly and modestly set out by 
the author in his preface, the work 18 neither 
selective nor analytical: either or both would 
have required time and specialization to an 
extent which would undoubtedly have dolayed 
pubheation, perhaps for years. As it is, the 
book is eminently useful. Omissions there must 
of course be, and probably the odd error, though 
my own sondages have turned up very little: 
e.g., under Foucauld in the index one might 
add entry 4563 and a cross-reference to those 
for Aby Serour; under Romanelli in the index 
add entry 3998 and restore the work of Schiller- 
Szinessy, listed in Sefunot, v, no. 802. Gold. 
ziher's studies in REJ (entries 518, 2020, 2021, 
4606) are more casily accessible in his Gesam- 
melte Schriften. ed. Desomogyi, Hildesheim, 
1967-73. Finally, in view of the ample cover- 
age of Albert Memmi and his works, I would 
have included also his Portrait d'un Juif, 1-11, 
Paris, 1962-6, and Portrait du colonisé, Paris, 
1966. 
J. WANBBBOUGH 


К. A. C. CRESWELL: A bibliography of 
the architecture, arts and crafts of 
Islam. Supplement, Jan. 1960 to Jan. 
1972. xii, [183], ix pp. [Cairo]: 
American University in Cairo Press, 
1973. (Distributed by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £18.) 


This present volume is a continuation of 
Creswell’s work published under the same title 
in 1960. Unfortunately he was unable to see it 
in print as he died in early 1974 before the book 
left the press. This volume has the same 
arrangement, format, and divisions as the 
previous one, but there is one significant differ- 
ence: c. 1,000 entries on books and articles 
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published in Russian and other Slavonio 
languages and in Turkish are included. These 
were either omitted from the first volume or 
have been published since 1960. These 
additions were made possible by the help of 
Dr. Michael Meinecke of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Cairo for the Turkish and of 
an unnamed soholar for tho Slavonio publica- 
tions. 

Those of us who were personally aoquamted 
with the late Sir Archibald Creswell, knew how 
laboriously he was working on this bibliography 
until the very end of lus life. We, who con- 
stantly have to refer to publications in our 
discipline, owe a great debt of gratitude to him. 
He was recognized not only as hardworking, 
but also as a thorough and metioulous scholar. 
His work can be relied on whether it concerned 
bibliography or Islamio architecture, the latter 
being his main interest and great love. This 
present volume is a most proper epitaph for 
a scholar of his reputation. 


GÉZA FEHERVARI 


MicnmaEL BRETT (ed.): Northern Africa: 
Islam and modernization. Papers on 
the theme of tslamization, moderniza- 
tion, nationalism and independence 
presented and discussed at a symposium 
arranged by the African Studies Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom ..., 
14 September 1971. xxvii, 177 pp. 
London: Frank Cass, 1973. £3.50. 


This book incorporates the contributions 
made to the interdisciplinary symposium on 
islamization, modernization, nationalism and 
independence, held at the University of London 
in 1971. 

The topics cover a wide geographical area, 
the Sudan and north-western Africa being 
particularly prominent. None the lesa, the 
process and manner of islamization and mod- 
ernization from Kano to Cairo and Casablanca 
to Khartoum, whether this be by healing, or 
through the law, by agrioultural development 
or by political parties, are broadly covered. 
There are also close focal studies, for example 
the development of Islam in Hausaland or the 
role of Muslim holy men in Darfur. Contribu- 
tions may be condensed, but they are invariably 
readable and occasionally entertaining. 

The content is well kmt together by the 
editor in his introduction and conclusion, and 
the book adds up to a readable and rewarding 
understanding of the processes and probloms 
in an area which gains immeasurably by its 
not being restricted to the former ‘ Barbary 
States °. 

Each contribution has a list of references or 
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a bibliography included in 1t8 notes, commend- 
ably brief and usually limited to chapter and 
page. There is a comprehensive index. The 
contribution by Nevill Barbour on ‘North 
Wost Africa: independence and nationalism ’ 
18 among the last of his writings. 

It is frequontly difficult to weld a sympos- 
ium’s papers and discussion—too brief perhaps? 
—into a whole. In the main the editor has 
succeeded in drawing out а considerable the- 
matio unity. This helps to give the book an 
overall readability and coherence. Several of 
its contributions will be of permanent value for 
reference. 

H. T. N. 


JOHN WATERBURY : North for the trade: 
the lsfe and times of a Berber merchant. 
xvi, 226 pp. Berkeley, etc.: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1972. $10.75. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £4.85.) 


In this fascinating and immensely readable 
book the author seeks to outline some of the 
social and economic changes that have taken 
place in Morocco between the establishment of 
the French Protectorate and the present day. 
This he attempts to do by describing the 
traditional background and the personal 
experiences of an individual Berber, a grocer 
from the valley of the Sous in southern Morocco 
who, under the pseudonym of Hadj Brahim, is 
allowed to do a good deal of the talking himself. 
In a series of vivid and often amusing reminis- 
cences he tells how he started work in his 
uncle's shop in Tangier in 1925, fought against 
the Frenoh invaders of his native valley in 
1934, set up his own grocery business in Casa- 
blanca in 1935, and how he lived through and 
actively participated in the series of events 
which finally led to Morocoan independence 
and the accelerated social and economic 
changes which were to follow. The method 
employed by the author is highly succesaful, 
resulting in & varied and stimulating account 
whioh will be of interest not only to students 
of tho social sciences but to all those who con- 
cern themselves with North African affairs. 


JAMES BYNON 


CATHERINE Paris (ed. and tr): La 
princesse Kahraman: contes d' Ana- 
tole en dialecte chapsough (tcherkesse 
occidental). (Langues et Civilisations 
à Tradition Orale, 8.) 290 pp. Paris: 
[Société d'Études Linguistiques ot 
Anthropologiques de France], 1974. 
Afler the Russian conquest of Circassia in 

1864, a large body of the indigenous tribes and 
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clans made their way to the Ottoman Empire, 
rather than submut to the Infidel; some took 
up residence as far away as Jordan. Many of 
the Shapsughs, who belong to the Western 
. branoh of the Adyghe people, settled in the 
hinterland of Samsun, between Çorum and 
Tokat. Among the phonetic peculiarities of 
their dialect is the retention of a fourth series 
of occlusives, the so-called ‘ strong ' ocolusives. 
The majority of the texts contained in the 
present volume were collected in 1969, in the 
Anatolian Shapsugh village of Fakahmet. 
Others were added later, thanks to various 
native informants. The stories and anecdotes 
are mostly of extreme naivety, some showing 
an obsessive castration fixation. They are 
- furnished with grammatical notes and a 
vocabulary, and with details of any known 
Turkish parallels. The tales should be studied 
attentively by anthropologists, since they 
embody motifs common also to semi-primitive 
.. peoples far away from the Caucasus. 


D. M. LANG 


Н. W. Воркута (tr): Jatminiya 
Brafinana, 1, 1-65. With а study: 
Agnshotra and Pränagnihotra. (Orien- 
talis Rheno-Traiectina, Vol. xvu.) 
xix, 357 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973. 
Guilders 84. 


It is a pleasure to welcome another contribu- 
tion from Holland to the study of Jaimintya 
Vedio texts, following Caland's and the work 
of D. Gaastra and Lokesh Chandra in Utreoht. 

Despite serious textual problems and the 
familiar dearth of information about manu- 
soript testimony, Н. W. Bodewits has been 
able to offer the first complete translation of 
the Agnihotra section of Jaiminiya Brähmana ; 
he has promised a similar English translation 
and study of the subsequent Agnistoma section, 
і, 66-364. Since a really valuable digest of 
parallel material from Vedio literature in 
general is included in his annotation, the 
Jaiminiya 18 now notably better served than 
other Bráhmanas for which a translation of 
sorta has long been available. 

The investigation of structure and relative 
date, carefully oross-referenced, is excellently 
handled. It is a pity, however, that a sequence 
of texts 18 constructed (p. 13) which has the 
mevitable fault of gonoralizing from a handful 
of more or less olearly demonstrable borrowings. 
If the harvest is yet lean, the fault could lie in 
` the preconception that the Jaiminiya Brah- 

mana 18 basically, as well as superficially 

peouliar to Sämavedin brahmins ('... Other- 
z wise the chronology of the whole JB would 
Я need a profound revision '). 
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The whole study is very well indexed, and a 
list of the important etymological and lexioo- 
graphio points made 1s offered (p. 14 ff.). 

Nearly half the volume is devoted to a 
rewarding study of the relationship, genetio or 
otherwise, between the daily devotions (Agni- 
hotra) and the sanotifiontion of food (Pränägni- 
hotra). It ranges, with restraint and balance, 
from Veda to Tantra, corrocting more miscon- 
ceptions than one realized existed. 

It is perhaps a pity that the con- 
cepts ' deritualization ' and ‘ interiorization ', 
although sorutinized with due misgving, are 
allowed to stand, as grist, ıt seems, to the mull 
of change and continuity. Even if certain 
preconceptions were true without further quali- 
fication (‘ the agnihotra section . . .isobviously 
rather late ’, ‘ identification with m anak hardly 
ocours in the older passages оп the agnihotra '), 
it would not be possible to rule out a reversal 
of the relationship envisaged. À conception of 
agrihotra and bhojanavidhi as a two-fold 
* ntualization ' of Vedic food mystique might 
serve to avert an unpromising controversy on 
the rival olaims of kgatriyas and samnyäsins as 
authors of food ritual. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


ADELHEID Merre (ed. and tr.): Pind’- 
esand: das Kapitel der Oha-nijjuits 
über den Bettelgang. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur [in 
Mainz]. Abhandlungen der Geistes- 
und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 
Jahrg. 1973, Nr. 11.) [u], 242 pp. 
Mainz: Akademie der Wissenschaften 
und der Literatur; Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1974. DM 72. 


This fine scholarly work has charted one 
more small, but important section of the vast 
trackless ocean of Jaina literature. It offers & 
oritical text, translation, and study of part of a 
discourse on mendicant life from the Prakrit 
Ohanijjuttt. The Niryukti texts, a precious link 
between early and later strata of Jaina liters- 
ture, have received little attention hitherto, 
but Adelheid Mette's study economically 
tackles the daunting problems of oross-refer- 
ence and exegesis which this one raises. 

It will no doubt also help to stimulate 
interest in the matorial as a repository of data 
concerning Indian manners and dress, ete. at а 
humble level, though it 18 as yet impossible to 
set store by this. The text’s Booro-hustorical 
importance remains, as usual, alan to that of 
the exchange ‘ There's a hole in my buokot, .. . 
With what shall I mend it?...’, and pointe of 
real interest remain shrouded in the mists of 
recension and reinterpretation. 
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The chapter is presented in three recensions, 
comprising respeotively 265, 376, and 634 
verses (besides references to Cunni, Vrtti, and 
various parallel texts), and a bold effort has 
been made to unite and reconcilo the data. It 
remains possible, however, to doubt some of the 
presuppositions. Not surprisingly, the tradi- 
tional distinction betwoen mila and bhäsya 
proved unproductive (p. 9 £.), and 16 may be 
wrong to adopt a furthor hypothetical dicho- 
tomy between mülabhäsya on the one hand 
and ‘*brhadbhäsya” on the other. The 376- 
verse Niryukti is not notably more successful 
than the 034-verse Bhäsya ın presenting the 
alleged müla us & coherent entity. 

It will probably prove impossible to shirk 
the need for a stratification of the Niryukt, 
identifying the original trains of thought whioh 
the editorial imposition of chapter-headings 
padilehand, pind'esaná, and uvahi has tended to 
obsoure. An unpromiaing task (‘ viel weniger 
ist dann aber zu erwarten, dass es gelange ’), 
but one which has been greatly simplified by 
this admirable study. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


NEELAKANTA Sarma: Textes sanskrits 
et tamouls de Thailande. (Publications 
de PInstitut Français d'Indologie, 
No. 47.) xi, 167 pp. Pondichéry: 
Institut Frangais d'Indologie, 1972. 


This is a facsumlo of the transcriptions 
made between 1949 and 1971 by Pt. Neelakanta 
Sarma of various Brahmanical texts in Thai- 
land that have proved to be in Tamil or 
Sanskrit. These have been the subject of 
several recent studies. 

The transcriptions were made into standard 
Grantha as used in Tamilnad, with the many 
imperfections of the original Thai/Grantha 
MSS noted, together with an interlinesr Nagari 
or Tamil restoration. 

While of little help in the study of the 
Grantha script evolved in Thailand, which is 
of two types, one more ornate than tho other, 
in both Sanskrit and Tamul, this work is of 
great value in ohecking the texte themselves, 
and is a valuable addition to the study of this 
fascinating addition subject. 

There is a brief introduction by Professor 
Filliozat narrating the circumstances of the 
publication, after Bo many years, of these 
transcriptions. 

Somewhat confusingly, the transcripts carry 
superscript numbers, being those allotted by 
Neslakanta Sarma to his photographs, and not 
in fact the folio numbers of the original MSS 
that are carried in the same positions. For- 
tunately one is able to find one's way about 
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fairly well by reason of the table of contents 
at the baok. Thus, photos 161-8 (pp. 97 ff.) 
are of the pest prat áivalaiy MS, fole. 259-70. 

Neelakanta Sarma has solved one riddle | 
which baffled this reviewor (see JSS, rx, 2, . 
1972, 61-87, esp. pp. 63-4), the identity of the 
text ш the MS fol. 179, beginning: devaru- 
ddinäne tarumum.... Despite being wedged 
among Save material, ıt 15, he shows, the first 
decade of Nammalvar, Tiruvágmóli, І, which 
begins: Tiruvaluii natéprum.... (вов pp. 
89-90, photos. 136 f.). He too finds some lines ^ 
of this text quite unidentifiable. Sinularly, he 
has fared rather better with the Tiruppdvat 
MS, fols. 127-35 (his photos. 101-5) and has 
traced about half of 16. 

One would have liked to see the Cambodia -$ 
text mentioned in the preface by Professor 
Fillozat, and also reproductions of some of 
the MSS. 

J. B. MARR 
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JEAN FiLLIOZAT (&r.): Un texte tamoul 
de dévotion vishnouite: le Tiruppävai 
Ф Anja]. (Publications de l'Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, No. 45.) xxviii, 
121 pp, 18 plates.  Pondiohéry: | 
Institut Frangais d'Indologie, 1972. 


This is a beautifully executed translation 
into French prose of what 1s probably the most 
famous of all Vaisnava devotional hymns in 
Tanul, Antal’s Tiruppävai. The translation 
is set out line by line opposite the text, and is 
moat useful. 

There is an excellent introduction (pp. vii- y 
xxii), in which the traditions as to author- 
ship are discussed. This is followed by a biblio- y 
graphy. The translation itself, pp. 1-31, is 
followed by extensive and very useful notes. 

These are followed by the Srivrata, а San- 
skrit paraphrase of Tiruppävai and a transla- 
tion into French thereof. The text concludes 
with a copious index verborum. 

Appended is в set of illustrations, for the 
greater part of each of the 30 päcuram of the 
poem. Albeit modern, these are from a Telugu 
source, and one would like to know from where 
they were taken. 

This is an excellent publication, drawing 
attention to & most moving religious poem by 
one of the best-loved of the Âlvär. x 


J. R. MARE 


Jesper TRIER : Ancient paper of Nepal: 
results of ethno-technical field work on 
ie manufacture, uses and history— 
with technical analyses of bast, paper | 
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and manuscriptis. (Jutland Archaeo- 
logical Society Publications, Vol. x.) 
271 pp. map [on back endpapers]. 
Copenhagen: in commission at Gyl- 
dendal, [е 1972]. 


This book is an intensive study of traditional 
paper-making in Nepal—the word ‘ ancient’ 
18 not really applicable since the oraft is still 
very much alive, though the author gives it 
only a ' few decades yet '. The core of the work 
describes the local fibres used, and fleld-work 
undertaken by the author in observation of 
paper-making techniques, with some technical 
analysis. Since Mr. Trier 1s evidently an expert 
in these fields, we have here an invaluable 
account of a living Oriental craft which should 
serve as a model for much-needed studies of 
other crafts, many of them on the verge of 
extinction. The rest of the work; ‘ Nepal and 
its people’ and ‘ The introduction of paper’, 
also ‘ the uses of handmade paper’ contain some 
padding and are heavily reliant on secondary 
sources; nevertheless they include much of 
relevance. 
Trier 18 concerned to fit his researches into 
the wider context of the history of paper- 
making in Asia, and he claims to show that yet 
again the Himalayas preserve some very 
ancient techniques; for example in his claim 
that ‘The commonest and oldest method [of 
paper-making] is that found in East and 
Central Nepal. It is probably also the oldest 
in the world and can be traced back to the 
origin of paper-making in China about 2000 
years ago...’ Many fascinating theories 
are advanced, such as that the ‘ middle hill ’ 
tribes of Nepal are descended from immigrants 
from the north, the latest of whom brought 
Y primitive paper techniques around a.D. 1000, 
rather more advanced techniques being de- 
veloped later in China and Tibet. Tho fact 
that Nepalese paper-makers are from suoh 
groups as the Gurunga, Magars, and (especially) 
Tamangs is certainly interesting. One does not 

' have to accept all the author's hypotheses to 
concede that studies of orafts and technology 
have a vital part to play in the history of cul- 
ture and of folk-migratlons—a part which has 
usually been sadly neglected. 

We are not told how the linguistic side of the 
fleld-work was conducted, but Trier seems to 
have consulted intelligently the best available 

“experts on the linguistic and cultural back- 
ground, and it would be churlish to pick out 
a few insignificant faulta. The book is very well 
illustrated with photographs, diagrams, and 

* charts, and has а good bibliography. There are 
some aotnal samples of. Nepalese paper, vory 
similar to some I acquired from Sikkim which 

yare used for blockprinting in Bhutan. 


PHILIP DENWOOD 
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BLANOHE CHRISTINE OLSCHAK and 
THUPTEN WaNavan: Mystic art 
of ancient Tibet. 224 pp. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1973. 
£10.50. 


In the вооре and quality of its illustrations 
of Tibetan Buddhist art this book ranks with 
Tibetan painted scrolls by С. Tucci. To produce 
в volume selling for this price and contaimng 
во many colour plates is a remarkable publish- 
ing achievement. The quality of the illustra- 
tions is generally very high, only a few being 
blurred, such as that on p. 85. My only 
reservation is that the glossy, brilliant white 
paper often dazzles the eye, killing the subtler 
colours and making the brighter ones seem a 
little garish. 

The text ıs packed with detailed information 
and sprinkled lavishly with Sanskrit and 
Tibetan terms in distinctly idiogynoratio though 
consistent transhterations. I oan discern no 
ooherent theme running through the book, and 
would imagine that the general reader, at whom 
the text is aimed, must suffer some confusion. 
There are very few misprints, misstatements, 
end errors, though the following points may be 
mentioned. 

р. 13: we read, ‘.., These characteristics, 
and the slightly almond cyes of BUDDHA 
SHÁKYAMUNI, hint at his descent from the 
Lzccga vi olan, related to the Proto-Tibetans by 
kinship and blood. Before the final domination 
of the Indo-Europeans, these Liconavis ruled 
in northern India and the Himálayan regions. 
Their principalities had democratio constitu. 
tions with equal rights and no discrimination 
of sex or race. Buddhism and ita founder must 
be considered on the basis of this social struo- 
ture whioh is confirmed in the oldest texts as 
well as in the modern Oxford History of India. 
The first king of Tibet... who fled over the 
Himálayas was в LrooHaví. These facts are 
documented in the physiognomy of the first 
images of BUDDHA SHákYAiruNI, the sage of 
the Liocxavis. This origin—which mostly 
constitutes the subconscious spiritual heritage 
of these people—is common Tibetan tradition ', 

The above passage is typical of the reliance 
on not always trustworthy secondary sources 
and the unoritical approach which characterize 
parta of the book. The ‘ proto-Tibetan ' nature 
of the Licohavis is а conjecture, while the story 
of the Indian origin of the Tibetan royal line isa 
Buddhist attempt to relate the already existing 
name of the first Tibetan king to the family of 

amuni Buddha—even in Buddhist sources 
this &ocount is given as only one of several. 

р. 86: for Kritya read Kriya. 

p. 43: for Lauffer read. Laufer. 

p. 113: ‘In Tibet icons are called '* vessels 
containing form, expreasion and deeper mean- 
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mg " (sKu-gSung-Thugs-rTen) ’. The orthodox 
explanation of this term, which corresponds to 
actual usage, is icons (sku), sacred books 
(geung), and stupas (thugs), each being a repre- 
sentation of its respeotive aspect of the Buddha: 
body, speech, and mind. 

p.219: for Rang-rgyal-kyi Theg-pa read 
Rang(-sangs)-rgyas-kys Theg-pa. 

PHILIP DENWOOD 


JORDAN D. PAPER: Guide to Chinese 
prose. (The Asian Literature Biblio- 
graphy Series.) [v], 137 pp. Boston, 


Mass.: G. K. Hall and Co., 1973. 
$9.50. 
Roger В. Вашку: Guide to Chinese 


poetry and drama. (The Asian Litera- 

ture Bibliography Series.) x1, 100 pp. 

Boston, Mass.: G. K. Hall and Co., 

1973. $9.50. 

These books are ‘gnides’ principally to 
English translations from the Chinese, with 
some coverage of background and oritical 
material. They are tailored to meet the 
needs of college courses in Chinese hterature 
in translation, though they embrace too 
some peripheral works which would only 
be encountered by students of sinology. 
Each volume starts with a brief sketch of 
the class of hterature concerned, leaving 
the bulk of the text to tho * annotated biblio- 
graphy’, which includes evaluation as well 
as description. Since with poetry and prose 
the time span exceeds 2000 years, there 
ı8 an element of pretence in the compilers 
offering authoritative opinions on the correct- 
ness of translations of all this material. Paper 
seems to have consulted competent reviews 
rather more thoroughly than Bailey, whose 
comments dwell more on the style of the 
English, and who 18 во incautious as to desoribe 
both the Hsiung and Hart versions of the Hai 
haiang chi as ‘ excellent’ (p. 85). There is no 
out-off date for inclusion admitted to, but it 
appears to be 1971 for Paper's book, somewhat 
earlier for Bailey’s. Both have done a fairly 
good job in assembling their titles within this 
limit, though there are a few eccentricities, such 
as the omission of Mote's study of Kao Ch'i 
and Wu Shih-ch‘ang's On the Red chamber 
dream, and the mention of PriSek only as an 
afterthought. It is not the compilers' fault that 
in the past few years & number of translations 
and studies of Chinese literature have been 
published which quite annul previous treat- 
ment of the same matter, but perhaps that 
that unavoidable hazard could be recognized 
by putting ont bibliographies such as these in 
a form more amenable to supplementation. 


D. E. P. 
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YEH-CHIEN Wana: Land taxation in 
imperial China, 1750-1911. (Harvard - 
East Asian Series, 73.) xv, 172 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $9, £4.50. 


Dr. Wang has made one of the most useful 
contributions to modern Chinese economic 
history the reviewer has yet road In this 
short work, Wang describes the apparatus and 
techniques of land taxation in imperial China 
and estimates the size of the tax actually loved. ` 
Much of the monograph appears rather tech- 
nical at first sight but the results enable us to 
see preliminary answers to such important 
questions as: (1) was the lend tax burden 
large? (2) did it grow heavier towards the end- 
of the dynastic cycle? (3) what was the regional 
incidence of the tax? (4) how important was 
land tax in the total fiscal structure? (5) was 
the tax adnunistration effiient. "an iere there 
regional variations in this? 

Some of the answers to these questions ате” 
already been given by scholars such as Ho Ping- 
ti and Dwight Perkins but Wang adds a lot 
more. With regard to the burden of tax, 
Wang’s data suggest that as a share of total 
output, this declined during the Ching dynasty. 
Thus the impression given by the growth of, 
supplementary taxation 18 fnislendmg. This” 
only shows that the authorities, oonstrained by 
the practices of the formal taxation system, 
were attempting to maintain their share of the 
growth of output from new, officially untaxed, 
land. In the early twentieth century, Wang 
argues, the land tax was equal to only 295-496 
of total agricultural output in most areas and, 
the total tax revenue (i e. land plns other taxes) - 
was probably only 695-895 of national product. | 
In relation to the demand for transport and: 
industrial investment, this waa in fact very 
small. Thus China was-suffering from under 
taxation rather than over taxatiou. 

A very important part of Wang’s work is 
the chapter i in which he analyses the provincial 
variations in the tax burden. His conclusion 
is that the provinces that were developing 
fastest—especially Manchuria, Shensi, Нпре, 
Hunan, and Szechuan—carried a tax burden 
that was light by comparison with the 10 
populous provinces of eastern China Thus ig. 
a fact of considerable economie and political 
significance. / 

There is one serious qualification that has td? 
be made in respeot of many of the arguments 
in this book. This ıs that Wang bases his work 
on Perkins’s analysis of the growth of agricul- 
tural ontput and adopts Perkins's assumption 
that per camia income is constant throughout 
the period. This assumption needs & lot of 
further investigation and any modificationé 
of it that ultimately emerges will have 
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implications for this analysis of the historical 
significance of the land tax. 
CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


MioHagL Н. Нохт: Frontier defense 
and the open door: Manchuria in 
Chinese-American relations, | 1895— 
1911. (Yale Historical Publications, 
Miscellany, 95.) xv, 281 pp., 4 plates. 
New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $12.50, £4.95. 


The reopening of Sino-American diplomatic 
relations continues to stimulate American 
scholars to dig into the past. The academic 
breast-beating over the history of American 
‘errors’ and ‘tragedies’ resulting from 
involvement with the Kuomintang is, one 
hopes, beginning to die down. In its place there 

i is ample room for really interesting pieces of 
historical analysis such as Mr. Hunt’s history 
of the role of Manchuria in Sino-American 
relations. 

Manchuria was the most importent area for 
settlement and economic development acsssible 
to Chinese governments of the late mneteenth 
and first half of the twentieth centuries. 
Population pressure in central China and the 
North China plain made its opening unavoid- 
able but this opening, allied with modern 
agricultural and industrial capital, could turn 
the area into a remarkable centre of modern 
growth. 

These possibilities were visible to Russia, to 
Japan, and to the United States. As physical 
neighbours to Manchuria, Russia and Japan 
saw the region as a crucial factor in their domes- 
tie economic situation and as an obvious 
target for colonization. For Americans, on the 
other hand, Manchuria was a natural home for 
capital exports. The vast frontier ares offered 
possibilities of railway construction and agri- 
cultural and industrial development providing 
American access could be seoured and main- 
tained. Manchuria was thus an important test 
case of the policy of maintaining the ‘ Open 
Door’. 

The Chinese policy towards the region was 
based on perception of the dangers and possi- 
bilities inherent in foreign rivalry and interest 
in the area and a number of shrewd senior 
officials, notably Chang Chih-tung and Hsi- 
liang, attempted to play the foreigners against 
'each other. In this play, allianoe with the 
least dangerous partner, the United Btates, 
was the obvious strategy. Hunt's book 
explains how domestio Chinese and American 
developmenta and tho problems of communi- 
cation between a dying Oriental and а burgeon- 
ing Western oulture frustrated this natural 
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partnership and left а vacuum that was soon 
to be filled by Japan. Based on American and 
Chinese archives, this book will become a 
standard part of the history of diplomacy in 
the Far East. 

CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


Mary Avausta MULLIKIN and ANNA 
M. Нотонкіз: The mine sacred 
mountains of China: an illustrated 
record of pilgrimages made in the years 
1935-1936. xx, 156 pp., map [on end- 
papers]. Hong Kong: Vetch and Lee 
Ltd., 1973. HK $75. 


When Miss Mullikin and Miss Hotchkis set 
out on their journeys to the nine sacred mount- 
ains of China, they did 80 in a more leisurely 
age than the present. Their journeys were 
broken by resta at picturesque places and they 
gave praise to the splendours of the scenery 
they encountered; they wrote about if, the 
people, and the buildings. The water-colours, 
ink sketches, and pastels that record the 
journeys are now published with a simple 
acconnt of the adventure. The two artists, 
who knew China between two wars present 
an account, which for those who have known 
China well, will evoke а gentle sense of nostal- 
gia. The comments on history are generalized 
in character and based on outdated material, 
but despite these shortcomings there are many 
sympathetio inmghta into the lives of the 
people, mainly monks, whom they met. One 
18 left at the end with a sense not во much of 
& paradise, as of homely scenes remembered 
with warmth and in tranquillity. For those 
who knew old China, before the fundamental 
revolution had reached every level of society, 
the aecount will appeal in its leisurely unem- 
phatio approach to the beliefs of ordinary 
people and a landscape that must always be 
memorable. It is an interesting reflection that 
women could travel alone in Asia at that time, 
when men so often encountered problems. The 
more patient resignation of women in the face 
of difficulty may have been a factor—or was it 
a more unconsciously devious attitude that 
manipulated difficulties out of the way? If not 
a historic account, 16 is at least pleasing and 
embellished with simple easily readable maps. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


Heppa Morrison nnd WOLFRAM EBER- 
HARD: Hua Shan: the Taoist sacred 
mountain in west China, its scenery, 
monasteries and monks. xxvi, 135 pp., 
front. Hong Kong: Vetch and Lee 
Ltd., 1974. HK $60. 
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Among the mountains of the world Hua- 
shan, in the extreme south of Shensi, 18 surely 
one of the most spectacular as well as one of 
the most impressive with ite vertiginous cliffs 
and swirling mists. These qualities together 
with a certain magnificence are transmitted in 
the photographs, taken by Hedda Morrison, 
which constitute the meat of this volume. The 
accompanying text is slight in content forming 
8 background only to the main theme, which 
is to interpret visually this extraordinary 
mountain complex, and everything and every- 
one found there. Miss Morrison, as a landscape 
and portrait photographer, is undeniably good 
во it is a tragedy that the quality of reproduc- 
tion is so uniformly poor. So remarkable a 
landscape treated visually and technioally with 
such understanding and skill deserves some- 
thing better than the coarse screen half tones 
and it is to be hoped that the originals will be 
preserved for better use on another occasion. 
Wolfram Eberbard's text is mainly translation, 
much of it paraphrased from Taoist literature, 
and from poets past and present who have 
ventured on the mountain. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


Manrrep PonxERT: The theoretical 
foundations of Chinese medicine: sys- 
tems of correspondence. (M.I.T. East 
Asian Science Series, Vol. ш.) xvi, 
368 pp. Cambridge, Mass, and 
London: MIT Press, [1974]. $13.95, 
£T. 

This is en English translation of the author's 
Die theoretischen Grundlagen der chinesischen 
Medizin. das Entsprechungsaystem, noticed in 
this Bulletin, xxxviu, 1, 1975, 224. The 
illustrations which were printed at the end of 
the German version, are here incorporated in 
the text, and there 18 a single index only. 

a. W. 


Ernst UrnicH Kratz (tr.): Peringatan 
sejarah negeri Johor: eine malatische 
Quelle zur Geschichte Johors im 18. 
Jahrhundert. (Veróffentlichungen des 
Ostasiatischen Seminars der Johann- 
Wolfgang-Goethe-Universitát, Frank- 
furt/Main. Reihe А: Südostasien- 
kunde, Bd. 3) vii, 171 pp., 2 maps. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1973. 
DM 38. 

Bd. 2 1n this series appeared in 1969 (Hans 

Penth (tr,) Hikajat Atjeh: die Erzühlung von 

der Abkunft und den Jugendjahren des Sultan 
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Iskandar Muda von Atjeh (Sumaira)). This 
dealt with a seventeenth-oentury Malay docu- 
ment concerned with the Straits of Malacca 
between 1607 and 1641 when Acheh, at the 
northern end of this strategic stretch of water, 
was the ‘capital’ of the mantime Mushm 
trading community operating (and proselytiz- 
ing) throughout the Malay Archipelago. Bd. 3 of 
the series now makes a farther contribution to 
the history of the little port states concerned, 
this time dealing with a slightly later period 
after the maritime power of Acheh had declined 
and after the Dutch had replaced the Portugese 
in Malacoa itself. 

Herr Kratz, using a Modern Malay title 
meaning ‘ Notes on the history of Johore', 
has produced a romanized text compiled from 
two anonymous, unheaded, and hitherto un- 
published fragments of nineteenth-century 
Malay manusoripte. To this he has added a 
German translation and many commenta. 
Curiously enough both manuscripta, one kept 
1n Leiden and the other in Djakarta, have been 
originally catalogued as part of the Hikayat 
Acheh although in fact they deal with the 
history of the unfortunate rulers of Riau- 
Johore during the buccaneering century 
between 1672 and 1750, during much of which 
Raja Keohil, the Minangkabau Pretender to 
the Johore throne, and several Buginese 
&dventurers were on the rampage. The subjeot- 
matter of the manuscripts 18 aptly described as 
* Notes '—they are fortunately dated notes— 
and it is of great complexity. Che’ Ismail b. 
Hussain of Kuala Lumpur has worked on four 
similar manuscripts for a M.A. thesis entitled 
Hikayat negeri Johor but this thesia has not as 
yet been published. Kratz’s work continues that 
of Ismail Hussain, to which he has been given 
access, but there are still six or more accounts 
of this period of history to be studied before 
the emergenoe of the * best available evidence ' 
on all points. 

E. O. G. BARRETT _ 


Suro Sarro: Philippine ethnography: 
a critically annotated and selected 


bibliography. (East-West Biblio- 
graphic Series, 2.) xxxi, 512 pp. 
Honolulu: University Press of 


Hawaii, [1973]. $12. 


This large, but approachable, work some- 
what belies ita title, for it 18 a survey of the 
ethnographic literature of the Philippines in an 
extremely broad sense. Apart from the stan- 
dard references, ite contents range from studies 
of arehseology and pre-colonial history to 
national politics, child-rearing, and mental 
health. As it is compiled as a selected biblio- 
graphy, however, its coverage of sociological 
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material is more thorough than for related 
disciplines, such as linguistics. 
The first half of tho volume is devoted to & 
. general subject catalogue, followed by sections 
with entries organized according to the main 
geographieal areas and listed both by topic and 
cultural-linguistio group—so that a degree of 
overlap occurs. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature ia the critical notes for many references 
provided by independent reviewers (although, 
in at least two cases, the reviewer was also 
co-author). These give details of the author's 
specialization, the historical period referred to, 
an assessment of the work's value and a sum- 
mary of contenta. These last are useful, but 
often too brief; while the evaluation (based on 
t a graded scale from 1— poor, to 5—excellent) 
must be treated with & certain amount of 
caution, as is evident from the discrepancies 
between annotators. None the less, as a whole, 
this is a valuable guide for ite intended reader- 
ship of scholars embarking on initial researoh, 
or looking for comparative materials, on 
Philippine gociety. 


E 


MARK НОВАВТ 


LB. F. Its (ed): Kultura narodov 
zarubezhnoy Azii. (Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR. Institut Etnografii im. N. N. 
Miklukho-Maklaya. Sbornik Muzeya 


Antropologii i Etnografii, xxix.) 
252 pp. Leningrad:  Izdatelstvo 
‘Nauka’, 1973. Rbls 1.68. 


u This book contains a preface by the respon- 
Bible editor, R. F. Its, and 11 articles. D. I. 
Tikhonov presente a detailed account of the 

* history of the Asiatio Museum from ita early 
beginnings in the Kunstkamer in St. Peters- 
burg (founded 1714), through its own formal 
constitution in 1818, to ite 150th anniversary 
celebrated in 1988. V. S. Starikov writes on the 
origin and development of the traditional 
, means of transport of the northern Chinese, & 

" people influencing and influenced by the Alteo 
peoples of Manchuria and the Mongolian steppe. 
He takes each mode of transport separately, 
starting with the simplest forms of human load- 
carrying, the carrying pole for a single load, or 
for two loads, one at either end. (It would be 

' useful to have the Chinese characters for the 
terms used in this article, which are given only 
in Russian transcription.) Palanquins and 
draught-harness are also described in this 
section. In the section on wheeled traffic we 

^ have passenger and goods wheelbarrows, and 
animal-drawn carriages and carte. This part of 
the article is attractively illustrated, not only 
with line drawings but also with photographs 

+£ models m the collections of the Museum of 
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Anthropology and Ethnology (MAE). The 
second part of the article describes the water 
transport of North China. The author refers 
several times to I. A. Donnelly’s Chinese junks 
and other native craft, but does not seem to have 
made use of G. R. G. Worvester’s work. N. L. 
Zhukovskaya writes on the mandala as a lama- 
istic oult-object. Yu. V. Ionova has an article, 
illustrated with lie drawings, on the burial 
customs of the Koreans. R. А. Ksenofontova 
writes on the collections of Japanese oeramios 
from the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the first third of the twentieth century in 
the МАЕ. The Japanese section of the MAE 
bas ita origins in the Kunstkamer, but it was 
not till 1887 that serious collecting of ceramics 
began, since when 454 items have been 
acquired. The author sketches the history of 
these acquisitions and then describes the arti- 
cles, classifying them according to the place of 
manufacture. Though reference is made to 
earlier work in English, she seems not to refer 
to any of the writings of Soame Jenyns. 
I. G. Kosikov writes on the Khmer shadow- 
theatre, providing illustrations of the proceas of 
making the puppets, of the puppets themselves, 
and the musical instruments used in the per- 
formanoes. N. G. Krasnodembakaya describes 
the Ceylonese collection of the MAE, 8. A. 
Maretins writes оп a carved wooden panel from 
Bali which represente scenee from the prepara- 
tions for в festival. Yo. V. Revunenkova writes 
on the magio staves of the Batak of Sumatra. 
Ye. V. Ivanova describes the objecta from 
Thailand in the MAE, sketching first the 
history of the acquisitions and then describing 
the objects according to type—fishing imple- 
mente, clothes, head-dress, footwear, orna- 
ments, domestic utensils (porcelain, metal, 
enamel, wood, wicker, cloth, opium-pipes and 
tobacco-pipes, and so on), musical instruments, 
money, arms, books, cult objects. Finally, 
A. M. Reshetov describes, with illustrations, 
the Tibetan collection of the MAK. 
0. R. B. 


Par J. С. DARK: An introduction to 
Benin art and technology. ix, 114 pp., 
80 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1973. £8.50. 


Books on Benin art are fewer than one 
would expect, considering that objects in 
bronze alone number thousands. Philip Dark’s 
previous book (Benin art), published 1n 1900, 
was soon out of print. The present volume is 
larger and covers a much wider range of toplos, 
including carpentry, architecture, pottery, 
mud soulpture, leather work, costumes, and 
beads—in addition to the main subject of art 
in bronze and ivory. Among the illustrations 
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are some 50 line drawings of guilloche designs 
and other decorations, whose uses and varis- 
tions are described in a special chapter. The 
book is well organized and indexed ; the plates, 
which are all strictly relevant to the text, have 
been annotated in detail, This is a most useful 
addition to the library of West African art 
and ethnography. 
GUY ATKINS 


ALFRED ADLER and ANDRAS ZEMPLÉNI : 
Le baton de Vaveugle: divination, 
maladte et pouvoir chez les Moundang 
du Tchad. (Collection Savoir.) 223 pp., 
8 plates. Paris: Hermann, [1972]. 
Fr. 21. 


The present book introduces us to the 
Moundang of Léré, a kingdom in south-western 
Chad, through the medium of its system of 
divination, kndani. Basically a simple pro- 
cedure relying for its divinatory responses on 
odd versus even numbers produced by counting 
random collections of pebbles, kindans provides 
information on potential or active sources of 
muefortune and illness in a wide variety of 
sacred and secular circumstances. Séances are 
lengthy affairs and proceed by the diviner 
specialist posing long lista of more or less 
stereotyped yes-or-no questions concerning 
sources of danger in the natural world, in the 
supernatural realm, and in interpersonal rela- 
tions. The authors provide a particularly good 
discusmon of explanatory techniques available 
to kindani apecialista, who would appear at 
firat glanoe to be severely constrained by the 
rigorously formal quality of the divinatory 
reaponses but who none the leas manage to 
present quite sophisticated interpretations of 
eventa. The results of the divination are re- 
corded in large circles of pebbles arranged in 
front of the diviner which then serve as mne- 
monic devices and allow a recapitulation of 
the findings at the end of the séance. The 
séances also produce prescriptions for the 
appropriate rituals to be undertaken to avoid 
any sources of danger detected during the 
divination. 

To write an ethnography about divination is 
inevitably to open a Pandora’s box of subjects, 
since the reader must be given a basic under- 
standing of all those areas of life touched upon 
in the divinatory sessions. This is perhaps 
particularly true of the present volume, for 
Moundang divinations are of several types and 
involve not only private consultations by 
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individuals but aleo important public consulta- 
tions undertaken in the name of the divine king 
on behalf of the whole society. Adler and 
Zempléni have done an excellent job in sum- 
marizing the relevant data from A to Z and 
although the book is not an easy one to read, 
ıt is a very thoughtful attempt which repays 
close attention. It also very much whets one’s 
appetite for subsequent publications on the 
Moundang by the senior author, especially his 
work on Moundang political organization. 


PHILIP BURNHAM ! 


Linguistique et relations interethniques : 
communications à la session de forma- ., 
tion de UI. D.E. R.1.C., Nice, septembre 
1969. (Ethnies, Vol.3.) 118 pp. Paris, 
La Haye: Mouton, 1973. Guilders 
14.75. 


This volume contains eight papers read at. 
the opening sesmon of the Institut d'Études et 
de Recherches Interethniques et Intercultu- 
relles in 1969. These are in. French each one 
followed by в longish summary in English. All 
except those of Sebeok and Pécheux аге, 
squarely within the IDERIC rubric ‘ d'étudier 
les causes, conditions et effets des contacts £ 
entre ethnies et cultures’. Three deal with 
interlanguage contact іп specfic areas: Vald- 
man eompares the situation of Creole languages 
1n four West Indian territories and makes pre- 
dictions about their future use; Lafont 
examines the relationship of French and 
Occitan dialects in the light of Fishman’s 
classification of speech communities; Garmadi ' 
examines problems of trilingualism in Tunisie 
and compares the sociolinguistio results of ex- у 
oolonialism in different countries. The rest are 
of general theoretical interest.  Haudricourt 
points to some limitations of the synchronic 
method and stresses the importance of time 
depth in social systems;  Tabouret-Keller 
evaluates psycholinguistic and sooiohnguistio 
treatments of multilingualism and reviews the 
nature of interdisciplinary studies; Sebeok 
illustrates a classification of the subject-matter 
of semiotics from the point of view of internal 
structure and external function ; Wald reviews 
certain problems of intercultural communioa- 
tion and stresses the value of a monographio 
* ethnological’ approach to their study; and 
finally, Pécheux reviews the status of content 
analysis and presents an account of a method 
of automatio discourse analysis. 
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A Cultural History of India 
Edited by A. L. Basham 


Thirty distinguished scholars have contributed to this book, which 
deals with religion, philosophy, social organization, literature, art, 
music and science. There is a special section on the influence of 
Indian civilization on the rest of the world, and there is sufficient 
information on political history to provide a chronological framework 
for the non-specialist. The book supersedes The Legacy of India 

1937). Illustrated | £6.25 


The Local Roots of Indian 
Politics 

Allahabad 1880-1920 

C. A. Bayly 


Allahabad claims attention as the former capital of a populous North 
Indian province, as a centre of religion, law, and banking, and also 
as the home of the Nehrus and other Indian leaders. This study 
describes the town's institutions and patterns of influence in the 
1880s. It shows how administrative, initiative, social change, and 
general political movements modified these patterns before 1920, 
creating conditions in which a new generation of nationalist leaders 
achieved substantial local power. £10 


British Economic Thought 


and india 1600-1858 
William J. Barber 


Early 17th-century pamphleteers had to fit an unorthodox pattern of 
commerce, as represented by the East India Company, into the 
current orthodoxy of mercantilism. For 250 years each generation of 
British economic analysts had to come to grips with the problems 
posed by this link with the East. Professor Barber shows how the 
controversies and the emergence of new concepts enriched the 
development of fundamental economic ideas. 


Gupta Sculpture 

Indian Sculpture of the Fourth to the Sixth 
Centuries A.D. 

J. C. Harle 


The Gupta period was the classical period of Indian civilization, and 
many of the elements of Indian civilization which have endured to 
this day reached their form then. In this book, the first comprehensive 
survey of the sculpture of the period, more than 140 examples of 


Gupta sculpture, in both stone and terracotta, are illustrated. £6 
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The Black Sash of 
South Africa 
A Case Study in Liberalism 
Cherry Michelman 


The Black Sash is one of the few remaining organizations of the 
South African liberal establishment, and its work and experience 
provide valuable insights into South African society. Here is the first 
detailed account of this organization, from its limited opposition to 
the Nationalist Government on the issue of the Senate Bill in 

1955-6 to its widening political consciousness and activity for the 


rights of non-whites. £6.50 Institute of Race Relations 
Nigerian Perspectives 


An Historical Anthology 
Thomas Hodgkin 


This invaluable anthology of source material for Nigerian history and 
of extracts from historical writings covers the legends of origins up to 
the beginning of the twentieth century. For this edition Mr. Hodgkin 
has written a new introduction tracing the stages of Nigerian history 
in relation to the texts which follow. He has also added a considerable 
body of new material, chiefly relating to Bornu, the Hausa States, and 
the Sokoto Caliphate. Second edition £5.50 paper covers £2.95 
Oxford Paperbacks 


The Northern Gabon Coast 
to 1875 


K. David Patterson 


The northern Gabon coast has been almost totally ignored by 
students of African history. This study focuses on the rise and fall 

of two groups of coastal middlemen, the Mpongwe of the Gabon 
Estuary and the Orungu of the Cape Lopez region. It is based on 
extensive research in government, missionary, and business records in 
France, Portugal, and the United States. £4.75 Oxford dier 

in African Affairs 


English-Kikuyu Dictionary 
A. R. Barlow 


Edited by T. G. Benson 


This dictionary, unfinished when Arthur Barlow died in 1965, was 
completed with the help of Kikuyu scholars and edited by Mr. Benson. 
À painstaking experiment in the rendering of English concepts into a 
rich African language, it will provide a treasury of the Kikuyu 
language for future scholars. £6.50 
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China and Pakistan 


Diplomacy of an Entente Cordiale 


Anwar Syed 


This astute study demonstrates that the emergence of friendly and 
relatively close ties between Pakistan and China was a 'natural 
development' growing out of their perceptions of external threats 
and the historical and geopolitical concerns that affect national-states 
having a common border. Professor Syed draws upon material based, 
in part, on his own interviews with Prime Minister Bhutto and other 
Pakistani officials and diplomats. £3 











The End and the Beginning 


Pakistan 1969—1971 


Herbert Feldman 


The period covered by this book—from March 1969, when General 
Yahya Khan became President, to December 1971, when East Bengal 
broke away to become Bangladesh and Mr. Bhutto emerged as 
President of the new Pakistan—was the most crucial in Pakistan's 
history. This is the third volume of Mr. Feldman's chronicle of 
contemporary Pakistan; as with the previous books the author was 
2 D spot and recording day by day the events which he describes. 


The Chersonese with the Gilding Off 


Emily Innes 
With an introduction by Khoo Kay Kim 


This book may be described as a companion volume to Isabella 
Bird's The Golden Chersonese. Whereas Miss Bird was an experienced 
traveller and writer, Mrs. Innes was merely the wife of a minor 
government official who saw Malaya as an active participant in 
colonial society. Nevertheless, her book, which was first published in 
1885, gives an interesting account of the Malay States a hundred 


years ago. Illustrated £9.25 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints 
Topographical Bibliography of Ancient 


Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs, 
and Paintings 


Volume Ill: Memphis Part |: From Abû Rawásh 
to Abüsir 

Bertha Porter and Rosalind. B. Moss, assisted by 
Ethel Burney 


The first part of this completely revised edition of Volume IH covers 
the pyramid fields of the northern section of the Memphite necropolis, 
taking full account of excavation carried out or published since the 
appearance of the original edition. Second edition illustrated £12.50 
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Mirror to the Son of Heaven 

Wel Cheng at the Court of T'ang T'ai-tsung 

HOWARD J. WECHSLER 

The first biography in English of this famous, now almost legendary, minister in 
T’ang dynasty China. Mr. Wechsler reexamines source material to give a new and 
revealing look at the nature of Chinese despotism and bureaucracy, at Confucian 
restraints on imperial absolutism, and at the character of traditional Chinese 
ر‎ р 


Warrior Government in Early Medieval Japan 
A Study of the Kamakura Bakufu, Shugo, and JIto 

JEFFREY P. MASS 

This study of Japanese institutional history is based on extensive use of primary 
materials and traces the shifts in central-local power relations during the Kamakura 
period. Mr. Mass begins with the Taira episode and goes on to study the forces that 
led to the creation of the bakufu, giving special attention to the two officer types, 
shugo and jité, by studying the role each played in the Kamakura system. 
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THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMIRATE 
- OF THE ARABS DURING THE SEVENTH/THIRTEENTH 
AND EIGHTH/FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


By M. A. Hrvarr 


1. THE SOURCES 


This study is mainly based on the writings of two authors: Ibn Fad] Allah 

al-Umari (d. 749/1349) and al-Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418). Al-‘Umari has in 
‚ the first part of his encyclopedia Masalsk al-absar fi mamalik al-amsär a section, 
the fifteenth, dealing with the Arab tribes of his time. 

Al-‘Umari’s authorities on the subject were what was written by al-Hamdani 
the genealogist, his own observations, and information supplied by or acquired 
from the amirs and shaykhs of the tribes which he considered to be authentic.® 
Very little is known about his main authority al-Hamdani, except the short 
biography provided by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 853/1449), according to whom 
al-Hamdani died in 700/1301, having lived about a century, was a genealogist, 
wrote about the tribes, and occupied the post of mihmandar for a long time.? 

Al-Qalqashandi.in his three works: Subh al-a'sha, Nihäyat al-arab fi 
ma'rifat чаба? al“ Arab, and Qala’id al-jumän, copied his information on the 
tribes either directly from al-Hamdani’s writings (which are lost) or from al- 
‘Umari’s quotations from al-Hamdani and other sources. 

There are not great differences in the information supplied by the two sources 
except that al-Qalqashandi adds some valuable material about the tribes during 

ү the period that followed al-Umari's time. 

Al-Umari’s section about the tribes is the main source for the study of the 
origins and development of the amirate of the Arabs. However, some other 
sources of the Mamlük period provide valuable details that clarify some aspects 
of our study and cover important gaps in our main sources. 

The administrative aspect of the amirate as an integral part of the Mamlik 
administration and the status of the amira as ‘men of the sword’ (arbab 
alsuyüf) are based on the many documents preserved in al-Qalqashandi’s 
Subh throughout the whole book and on al-‘Umari’s other work al-Ta‘rif bi 
Tmuştalah al-Sharif. 

+ ОЁ the modern studies that have some relevance to our subject, only two 


1 This section is extant in the two surviving MSS of Masälik al-absär : the first Aya Sofya MS 
8417, vol. ту, fole. 62 ff.; the seoond. Ahmet ПІ MS 2797, vol. тп, fols. 1 ff. I used а photostat 
copy of the latter MS, preserved in the library of the American University of Beirut. 

з Майк, rv, 1. 

з Al- Durar al-kämina fi a'yän al-mi'ah al-thäminah, Haydaräbüd, 1348-60/1929-30-1931-2, 
IY, 455-8. It is possible that Ibn Hajar took his information from al-Safadi’s al- Wafs bi 'Lwafagdt, 
which contains a biography of al-Hamdäni. Unfortunately I was not able to consult the biography 
in the MS volume of al- Wüáfi in the Bodleian Library. | 
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articles are of some interest to us. The first is A. S. Tritton’s.‘ The tribes of 
Syria in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ',* the second M. C. Tekindag’s 


article on ‘Isa b. Muhannä in EI, second edition. Tritton relied mainly on the” 


material of Ibn Khaldün in al-'Ibar and supplemented it by some of ће bio- 
graphical notes on the amirs of the Arabs in Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalàni's dictionary 
al- Durar al-kämina. Thus his narrative is as confused as that of Ibn Khaldün. 
Tekindaf's article deals with the life of one of the amirs of Al Fadl who held the 
amirate of the Arabs for more than 20 years and gives a sketch of the develop- 
ment of the amirate until the end of the fourteenth century. Unfortunately his 
treatment of the life of “Їзё and the period that followed his death is limited by 
the fact that not all the available sources were consulted. 


А. 


2. INTRODUCTION 


The north Arabian desert (bädtya) is a term used in this study to denote the 4 


area extending to the east of an almost straight line beginning from Balis 
(Miskana of today) on the Euphrates in the north to Ayla on the gulf of ‘Aqaba 
in the south. Most of this desert is flat with some hills and mountains here and 
there. It is usually divided into many parts, the most important of which ате: 
the valleys (wudyän), an area stretching to the south and south-east of Palmyra 
and Rutba and reaching the Euphrates basin; the area between Palmyra, 
al-Qaryatayn, and Bális; the Hamad and Wadi Sirhan to the south-east of 
Damascus; and the Hujra between Basra and al-Küfa to the west of the 
Euphrates basin. 

Since pre-Islamic times, this desert has been inhabited by Arab tribes. Some 
of these tribes or confederations of tribes have had a relationship with the 


ha 


powers that dominated the settled areas bordering the desert and even some Y 
x 


parts of the desert itself. Such was the case of the Ghassänids and Lekhmids 
with the Byzantine and Sasinid empires. During the Islamic period, however, 
there was & drastic change in the relationship between the nomadic tribes and 
the central government of the caliphate in Medina, Damascus, and Baghdäd, 
and later with Cairo of the Fatimids, Ayyübids and Mamlüks. This is clear from 
the attitude of the state towards the tribes, At the beginning they were con- 
sidered as а part of the Islamic community with reciprocal responsibilities and 
duties.5 But the nomadic tribes were different from the settled community 
in one important aspect, that they were not included in the registers (dawawin) 
and as such did not receive regular pay, a privilege that was limited to those 


who abandoned their nomadio way of life and joined those who were settled". 


in the amşar. It is significant to note that the Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz 


* BSOAS, xr, 8-4, 1948, 567-73. 

5 Ibn Sallam, Kitdb а1-атиойі, Cairo, 1353/1934—5, 228-33. 

* M. al-Shaybäni, Sharh kiláb al-siyar al-kabir, 1, ed. S. al-Munajjid, Cairo, 1958, 94-5; 
Kitab al-amwal, 213-36 ; al-Mawardi, al-Ahküm al-sulfäniyya, ed. M. Engeri, Bonn, 1835, 210-20; 
S. al-'Ali, al-Tansimät al-iqiigüdiyya wa ’Lijtima'iyys fi 'L-Basra fi ° qarn al-awwal al-Hijri, 


Baghdad, 1953, 285-6. 7 
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wrote to Yazid b. al-Husayn, the governor of Hims,’ to ‘ order payment to the 
army (jund), especially the settled people (all al-hadira), but not the nomads 
(al-a'räb) because they . . . ° did not participate in what the settled Muslims do.® 

During the first two and a half centuries after the Hijra, the tribes were 
subdued to the authority of the caliphate in spite of the many rivalries and wars 
among them, their participation in the dynastic struggle of the Umayyad 
caliphs, their active role in the Kharijite and ‘Alid movements, and even in 
independent and isolated revolts. But the continuous decline of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate after the middle of the third/ninth century was accompanied by the 
re-emergence of the tribes as an important element in the Fertile Crescent’s 
political structure. 

The Hamdanids represented the first example of the new role of the tribes. 
According to Ibn Khaldün, all the tribes of thé north Arabian desert and 
al-Jazira were under the authority of the Hamdanid dynasty, participating in 
its wars and paying tribute. Yet the tribes were not completely submissive. 
Their several uprisings during the reign of Sayf al-Dawla show how unruly they 
were.l0 

The relationship between the Hamdänid princes of Mosul and Aleppo and 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate (and the Buwayhid amir al-umara') was manifested in two 
main respects: the virtual independence of the Hamdänid amir and his recog- 
nition of the suzerainty of the caliph in the Ала and sikka, and the payment 
(although irregularly) of the annual contract money from the revenues of the 
provinces under his control. This arrangement became the pattern for the land 
of relationship between the powers that governed the Fertile Crescent and the 
numerous tribal amirates that emerged before and after the downfall of the 
Hamdanids: Banû дау! in Diyar Rabi‘a and other areas, Вапа Numayr in 
Diyàr Mudar, Bani Asad around al-Küfa, and Bani Khafaja between Basra 
and al-Jazira. In Syria also there emerged the amirates of the Jarrahids in 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan, the Kalbis in the ‘ province ’ of Damascus, and the 
Kilàbis in that of Aleppo." 

Most of the tribal amirates managed to survive during the second half of the 
fourth/tenth and the first half of the fifth/eleventh centuries, but the Saljüq 
invasion of the Fertile Crescent, which had established itself firmly during the 
second half of the fifth century, started their general decline. Almost all, 


? Tarikh khalifa b. Khayyáf, 11, cd. Suhayl Zakkar, Damasous, 1967, 405. 
5 Kitab al-amwal, 228. 
° Al-‘Ibar, Beirut, 1956-9, rv, 545. 

1* Al-Wahidi, Sharh diwdn al- Mutanabbi, ed. F. H. Dieterici, Berlin, 1861, 396-9, 514, 543-8, 
559-67; Abū Firäs, Diwan Abi Firäs, ed. 8. Dahan, Damasous, 1944, index; M. Canard, Sayf 
al-Dawla, Algiers, 1934, 220 ff.; idem, Histoire de la dynastie des Hamdánides, 1, Paris, 1953, 
602 ff. 

11 Studies of these tribal amlrates inolude the articles in EI, first ed., and EI, second ed., 
partioularly M. Canard, *Djarráhids ', EI, second ed.; S. Zakkär, The emirate of Aleppo (1004- 
1094), Beirut, 1971; A. Naji, al-Imdra al-Alazyadiyya, Basra, 1970; С. Cahon, * Nomades et 
sedentaires dans le monde musulman du milieu Moyen-Âge”, in D. 8. Richards (ed.), Islamic 
civilization 950-1150, London, 1973. 
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except for the Mazyadids of Bani Asad and Al Rabi'a of Tayyi' (a branch of 
the Jarráhids) disappeared from the political map of the area by the end of the 
fifth/eleventh century. 

As a result of this change in the power structure of the area, very little 
mention is made by contemporary and later sources of the activities of the tribes 
throughout the sixth/twelfth century. All one finds is a passing observation here 
and there about al-a‘rab or al-‘urbän when they were participating with the 
armies of the Saljüqs, the atabegs, and the Ayyübids as supporting contingents 
or when they were attacking the [ajj and trade caravans. l 

After the decade or so that followed the death of Saladin (589/1193) the 
tribes of the north Arabian desert re-emerged as a power that played an 
important role in the affairs of the Fertile Crescent. The successors of Saladin 
were able to control the tribes in a way that was in the interest of both the 
tribes and the Ayyübids. Their solution was the creation of imárat al- Arab, 
an institution that was officially tied to the central administration. The origins 
and development of this institution and its relation to the central administration 
during the first Mamlük period are the subject of this paper. 


3. ORIGINS AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMÍRATE OF THE ARABS 


By the end of the sixth/twelfth century and the beginning of the seventh / 
thirteenth the map of the tribal distribution and influence in the north Arabian 
desert was almost completely different from that of the fourth /tenth and fifth/ 
eleventh centuries. This change was not the outcome of fresh migrations from 
the Arabian peninsula towards the Fertile Crescent. Rather it was the result of 
the decline of influence of some tribes, the extension of the areas of some others, 
and their gradual assimilation of tribes near to their settlements? Al-'Umari, 
depending on al-Hamdäni and other sources, draws a very clear and contem- 
porary map of the tribal distribution and influence during the first half of the 
seventh/thirteenth century. From this map it becomes clear that three clans of 
Banü Rabi'a of Tayyi were dominating the north Arabian desert: Al Fadl, 
Al Mira, and Ãl ‘Alî. The other tribes or clans were under the authority of the 
Tayyr clans as their allies (aAlaf), the latter’s lands being limited areas within 
that under Banü Rabi'a control.!5 

The areas that were under the control of А1 Fadl b. Rabi'a extended from 
Hims to Qal'at Ja‘bar on the Euphrates and along the basin of the river to the 
western borders of ‘Iraq 1 down to Basra and to al-Washm in central Najd.!? 


13 See A. Naji, al-Imára ai-Mazyadiyya, ch. in; M. Буй, al-Imara al-T@iyya fi bilad 
al-Sham fi l-qarnayn al-thalith ‘ashar wa 'l-rübi* ‘askar, unpublished А.А. thesis, Amorican Univer- 
sity of Beirut, 1969. 

13 AL'Ibar, п, 620-48, 530; AMasalik, xx, 55-6. 

14 The name is given in various forms: Mirá, Mira’, Murra, or Muri. 

15 Masdlik, тп, 28—55. 

18 Not merely to Rahba as stated by M. Tekindaj ın his article ' ‘Isë b. Muhann&’ in ЁТ, 
second ed. 

V Маздиё, тп, 28. 
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That of Al ‘Ali b. Haditha 18 included al-Ghüta of Damascus, and extended to 
the south-east to Tayma, al-Shabake, and al-Juf.!? Al Mira b. Варга and their 
"allies held the remaining part of the steppe from the Jawlàn in the north to the 
Harra near Месса in the south. The other tribes and sub-tribes of Tayyi 
dominated areas within the three clans' spheres of influence. Ghuzayya was in 
Hijaz, Syria, ‘Iraq, and in the areas between Hijaz and ‘Iraq, Shammar, and 
Làm in the district of the two Tayyi mountains Aja’ and Salma.™ Thus the 
whole of the steppe and Najd was controlled by the tribes of Tayyi' under the 
leadership of Banü Rabi'a. 
Banü Rabia were a branch of the Jarráhids.?* They became well known in 
. Syria through their participation in the wars against the Crusaders. 
Rabi'a b. Hazim b. Mufarrij b. Daghfal b. al-Jarrah *? is mentioned as the 
amir of the Arabs of southern Syria during the reign of Tughtigin (497-522/ 
. 1108-28). There is no mention of the activities of Rabi‘a in the available sources, 
but his two sons Міга and Fadl ?4 were given some acknowledgement for their 
support to the ruling dynasties in Damascus throughout the twelfth century. 
Banü Rabi'a supported Tughtigin and his successors, the Zangids and the 
Ayyübids, as auxiliary forces.?5 On the other hand they were, with the other 


15 Sometimes given as Hudhayfa. 

18 Masalik, ut, 45. 

20 ibid., 46. 

31 ibid., 23, 51-2; al-'Ibar, п, 530, 630-1. 

31 See M. Canard, ‘ Djarráhids ', EI, second ed.; M. Hiyari, al-Imára al Ta iyya, oh. ii. 

33 There 1s much confusion in the sources about Rabi'a and his sons, Al-‘Umari mentions two 
reports concerning him; the first (Afasalik, ur, 29) implies that he was hving during the reign of 
Tughtigin, the second (ibid., 25, 28) tells us that he was living during the time of Zangi and his 
fon Nir al-Din. There is no support for the second statement. Al-Ghazzi (in his Nahr al-dhahab 
Эң + tGrikh Halab, Aleppo, 1926, xu, 221) traced the genealogy of Al Muhanná—descendante of 
RabYa—to Badr b. Rabi‘a. In al-Hamdani’s list of Rabi‘a’s sons (Fadl, Mirá, Th&bit, and 
Daghfal—Ghadfal according to Us&ma b. Mungidh, al-I‘tthdr, ed. Hitti, Princeton, 1930, 27-8), 
Badr 18 not mentioned. Ibn Khaldün (al-‘Ibar, v, 658-9) mentions an amir called Rabi'‘a, relying 
on al-Musabbihi (d. 420/1029), a long tıme before our period, and al-Qalqashandi (Subh al-a'ehá, 
Cairo, 1913-19, гу, 203) copied him without comment. Ibn al-Qalänisi (Dhayl tärikh Dimashq, 
Beirut, 1908, 44-115) and Ibn Muyassar (Akhbar Misr, ed. Н. Massé, Cairo, 1919, Ir, 25) mention 
the name of Badr b. Hüzim, not Badr b. Rabi'a b. Hazim. It is clear that Badr was the brother 
of Rabi'a and not his son. 

34 Tritton, ° The tribes of Syria in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ', BSOAS, xu, 3-4, 
1948, 567, states that Fadl b. Rabi‘a b. Hazim b. al-Jarr&h was a contemporary of Hassän b. 
Mufarrij b. Daghfal b. al-Jarr&h. Hassän lived during the second half of the fourth/tenth and the 

+ first half of the fifth/eleventh centuries, while Fadl was amîr in 501/1107 (see Ibn al-Athir, 
al- Kamil fi 'L4árikh, Beirut, 1965-7, x, 443). Tritton's mistake was the result of comparing the 
two genealogies provided by Ibn Khaldün. The correct genealogy of Fadl is b. Rabi‘a b. Häzim b. 
“АП b. Mufarriy b. Daghfal b. al-Jarráh. 

25 See, for example, al-Isfaháni, al- Fath al-qussi fi 'l-faih al-Qudsi, Cairo, 1321/1903-4, 203-4 ; 
Abū Shima, al- Rawdatayn fi akhbär al-dawlatayn, Cairo, 1287-8/1870-1-1871-2, xr, 141, 198; 
Ibn Shaddäd, al-Nawüdir al-sultániyya wa 'l-mabdsin al-Yüsufiyya, Cairo, n.d., 348-50; Ibn 
Wasil, Mufarrij al-kurüb fi akhbär Bani Ayyüb, ed. J. al-Shayyül, Cairo, 1953-6, п, 383-4; 
al-Kämil, x, 36; Н. А. В. Gibb, ' The armies of Saladin’, in his Studies on the civilization of 
Islam, London, 1969, 82-3; N. Sa‘dawi, al-Tarikh al-harbi al-Migri fr ‘ahd Salah al-Din al- 

. dyyübi, Cairo, 1957, 30-40, 116-18, 142-3. 
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tribes, а source of trouble to those dynasties especially when the relation between 
the two was not good. Then the tribes would start attacking and looting me 
countryside and raiding the trade and Лау routes. 

The reputation of each Islamic state was determined, to a large extent, by its 
ability to maintain the safety of the hajj each year to Mecca and back. It was 
this very issue that led Nür al-Din Mahmiid b. Zangi to offer grants (igtà's) to 
the tribal amirs.?9 Yet there are no indications whatsoever that he established 
a special department in his administration to deal with the tribes.?" 

Saladin attempted to control the tribes of Syria through the governor of 
Damascus. In a diploma (manshūr) of appointment dated 578/1182 and 
addressed to Shams al-Din b. al-Muqaddam, the new governor of Damascus, it is 
stated that ‘...we have entrusted to him the affairs of all the Arabs... and 
he is the arbitrator (muhakkim) in all the tribes . . . that he is responsible for 
them (by) making the customary payments to them, and collecting the custo- 
mary dues from them ’.* Tt is clear from this diploma that some kind of arrange- 
ment was made between the tribes and the central administration of Saladin, 
the nature of which is not specified in our sources. Also, the tribes’ ‘ customary 
payments ' were not defined as 10/2“ ® or otherwise. | 

Tt seems that Saladin did not appoint an amir for all the tribes of Syria. The 
important decision to regulate the relationship between the tribes and the 
Ayyübids was taken by Saladin’s brother and strong successor al-Malik al-‘Adil, 
who appointed the first ami al-‘Arab and thus founded the institution of 
wndrat al-Arab. Al-Hamdani mentioned specifically that ‘no member of this 
clan (Banü Карга) was appointed as amir al-“ Arab by a diploma from the Sultan 
until the time of al-'Ádil... who ordered the appointment of... Haditha b. 
بن(‎ 4-а) 21 Fadl b. Rabi'a ' 3° to that post. 


?5 Ibn Qadi Shuhba, al-Kawäkib al-duriyya fi 'l-aira al-N üriyya, ed. M. Zäyid, Beirut, 1971, 16, 
most probably quoting al- Rawdatayn, ed. М. Hilmi Ahmad, Cairo, 1956, vol. I, pt. 1, p. 38. See 
also Sibt b. al-Jawzt, Afir'ät al-zamán, Haydorübäd, 1370/1950-1, уш, 306. 

#1 Seo N. Elisséeff, Nar ad-Din, Damasous, 1067, rx, 781 ff. 

*5 See W. Bjorkman, ‘ Manshür ', ZI, first ed. 

?* AI Tefahàni, al- Ваго al-Shámi, Bodleian MS Marsh 425, vol. v, fol. 47. The ‘ customary dues 
of the tribes were called al-‘idäd, which is the tax on their cattle and sheep. For an explanation 
of the term see al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, ed. M. M. Ziyadeh, т, Cairo, 1934, p. 481, n. 6. The translation 
partly follows Gibb, ‘ The armies of Saladin ', р. 89, n. 72. 

?? For a disoussion of the igiã‘ of the tribes of Egypt sce H. Rabie, The financial system of 
Egypt, А.Н. 564—741/A.D. 1169-1341, London, 1972, 34-6. 

31 Most of our sources mention a son of Fad! from whom the olan descended. His exact name 
is not certain. It is written as 4 «e, 4 ec, adê. There is no mention of him anywhere except 
in the genealogical tree of Al Fadl. He must have lived during the sixth/twelfth century, since 
his father is mentioned at the beginning of the fifth /eleventh century and his son, Haditha, at the 
beginning of the sevonth/thirteenth. 

эз Afasälik, тп, 29. The Arabie textis من‎ As cca ll de بأامرة‎ qo lia ya ES соя. { 

Li үэ ЭА... dall آيام‎ NI .السلطان‎ Ibn Khaldün, relying on al- Isfah&nl's dl Ba 
alk Sham, says that the ohieftainshıp of Ãl Fadl began during the reign of al-‘Adil, but the first 
amir was ‘Isa b. Muhammad b. Rabi‘a who was called shaykh al-a‘räb: al-'Ibar, v, 937, 940. 
Rabi'a might have had a son named Muhammad whose son was alive during tho reign of al-‘Adil, 
but al-Mamdäni, who is quoted by al-‘Umarl and al-Qalqashandi, does not mention Muhammad 
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At the beginning, the amirate of the Arabs was limited to those tribes of 
Syria that were under the authority of al-Malik al-‘Adil of Egypt and Damascus 
-and his Ayyübid allies.* This is supported by the evidence that the tribes of the 
province of Aleppo, especially Kilab, were not incorporated in the new institu- 
tion until the later period of the reign of al-Malik al-Zähir in Aleppo (582-613/ 
1186-1210). Ibn al-‘Adim in his Bughya says that the Mirdasid dynasty disap- 
peared, but the amirate of the Arabs continued, unofficially, in the hands of 
Banü Kilab until the reign of al-Malik al-Zahir in Aleppo, who took the amirate 
from them and gave it to Tayyi’,*4 which led some of the Kilàbis to migrate to 
Asia Minor.** It is possible that there was an agreement between him and al- 
‘Adil to that effect, since they ruled Damascus and Aleppo at the same time. 
_ Ibn al-Furát provides us with a narrative that supports Ibn al-'Adim's, stating 
that ‘Ali b. Haditha and Tahir b. Ghannäm put themselves at the service of the 
. Aleppine rulers, and were appointed as amirs of the Arabs, at the expense of the 
allies (al-ahlaf).56 
During the Ayyübid period that followed the death of al-Malik al-‘Adil in 
615/1918, the amirate of the Arabs changed hands between two branches of Al 
Fadl (Al Mani‘ b. Haditha and Al ‘Ali b. Haditha) and а family of Banfi Rabîa 
(that of Ghannàm of Al Faraj or Farah). When Haditha died *' al-Malik al- 
Kamil of Egypt (615-35/1218-38) divided the amirate into two shares that were 
given to Mani‘ b. Haditha and Ghannim b. Abi Tahir b. Ghannam.® Later 
al-Malik al-Kamil dismissed Ghannam and the whole amirate remained in 
Mani’s hands.” His position was strengthened by his co-operation with the 
Ayyübids of Egypt and Syria in controlling the tribes and participating in their 
expeditions, 


Зов one of Rabi'a's sons: Masdlik, п, 27. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, m a different narrative, gives 
another name as the first prominent member of the family at the time, ‘Amr b. Bali: al-Durar 
ai-kümina, 1, 321. The available contemporary souroes do not support either statement. 

зз Al-‘Adil ruled Aleppo 579-82/1183-6 during the lifetime of his brother Saladin. He was given 
Damascus in 592/1196 and remained there for four years. After 506/1200 he became ruler of 
Egypt and Damascus until his death in 6015/1218. His brother al-Malik al-Zähir ruled Aleppo 
during the period 682-613/1196-1216. See C. E. Bosworth, The Islamic dynasties, Edinburgh, 
1967, 59—60. 

H Bughyat al-talab, MS Aya Sofya 3036, fol. 240. 

*5jbid. Al-Hamdäni attributes tho weakness of Bani Kilib to their inability to unite under 
one amir. They were more numerous than any other single tribe and. the strongest among all. 
Those of them who stayed in the provinoe of Aleppo became allied to Al Fadl, the new tribal 
masters of all the Arabs: MMasäãlik, тп, 51. 

35 Ta ikh b. al Furät, MS Rabat, miorofilm copy in the library of the American University of 
Beirut, no. Mic-A: 217, vol. үт, fol. 292. 

#7 There is no mention in the available sources of the date of his death. 

3 Masdlik, ux, 20. They wore the first amirs that al-Hamdani met. 

35 Tartkh b. al- Furat, vi, fol. 119; Mufarrsj al-kurüb, пт, 266-7; Abii 'l-FidW, al-Afukhtasar 
fi akhbär al-bashar, Cairo, 1825/1907-8, ш, 119; al-Sulak, п, 200, 247. 

р 4 Seo for example al-Hamawi, al-Türikh al-Mangüri, ed. P. Gryaznevich, Moscow, 1960, 
fols. 182a-4b, 102a, 223b; Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-kalab, ed. S. Dahan, Damasous, 1968, тп, 

+ 181-2, 197 ; al-Sulük, т, 200, 238-40 ; Н. L. Gottschalk, Al-Malik al-Kamil von Egypten und seine 

p Wiesbaden, 1958, 73—4, 136, 144. He regarded him as ‘ Scheich der Fudail '. 
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Mani‘ died in 630/1232-3 *' and his son Muhannä was appointed ш his place 
by an agreement between al-Malik al-Ashraf of Damascus (626-84/1229-37) 
and al-Mahk al-Mujahid of Hims (581-637/1185-1239-40). Tt is significant” 
that his appointment was made by the Ayyübids of Syria without reference to 
the sultan in Egypt. 

Little is known &bout the amirs and the amirate from the accession of 
Muhannà until the Mamlük occupation of Syria. We do not know when and 
why the amirate was taken from him since he is not mentioned after his appoint- 
ment. In 637/1240, according to Ibn al-‘Adim, Tahir b. Ghannàm was appointed 
amir of all the Arabs *? by the ruler of Aleppo. Again we do not know when he 
was dismissed from his post, which was given to Muhanna’s uncle ‘Ali b. 
Haditha, who, it appears, continued to hold the amirate until the first year of X. 
the reign of al-Zàhir Baybars.# In that year the sultan issued an order iid 
to “188 b. Muhannä appointing him amir of all the Arabs.45 

“Тва?в appointment was contested from the beginning by Ahmad b. Tahir b. 
Ghannàm and Zàmil b. ‘Ali b. Haditha. The first asked the sultan to give him a 
share of the amirate but Baybars refused his request and gave him as a compen- 
sation an amirate of a lower rank, that of ‘trumpet and flag’ (bag wa 'alam).** 
The second, who considered himself heir to his father's amirate, revolted against 
‘Isä and caused him some trouble until the Aleppine troops seized and imprisoned 
him. Later he was detained in Cairo for some time until the sultan released him 
and arranged a settlement between him, ‘Isä b. Muhannä, and other amirs of 
Banî Rabia." A third rival of ‘Īsā was his strong cousin the amir of Al Mira, 


31 AL Tarikh al- Mangüri, fols. 223b-4a; Tarikh b. al Furat, vı, 6, fol. 110. A 

13 Al-Tarikh al- Mangürt, fol. 223b. 

13 Zubdat al-halab, Ir, 254-5. Ibn al-Fuwati mentions that АЪ Ali b. Ghannü&m was in that 
year amir of the Arabs of Syria, which confirms Ibn al-‘Adim’s account: al-Hawüdith al-jami‘a, 
ed. M. Jawad, Baghdad, 1351/1932-3, 128-30. 

44 Masülik, пт, 29; al-Sulük, т, 462. Al-‘Omari mentions that Baybars, during his period of 
exile in Syria with other Bahri Mamliks, visited ‘AÏFs camp and was not well received by him. 
When he visited ‘Isi’s camp he was received with all respect, and was given some of ‘Is&’s best 
horses to replace his exhausted ones: Âfasälsk, ти, 28-9. 

45 Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir, al- Rawd al-zühir, ed. S. Е. Sadeque, in Baybars I of Egypt, Dacos, 1956, 
pp. 27, 47 of the Arabio text; A. A. Khowayter, À critical edition of an unknown Arabic source for 
the life of al-Malik al- Zahir Baibars, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, London, 1960, пт (Arabio text), 
915-16; Baybars al-Dawüdàr, Zubdat al-flkra f$ tärikh al-Hsjra, BM MS Or. 1233, vol. x, fol. 61; 
al-Nuwayri, Nihäyat al-arab ft ma‘nfat al-adab, MS Aya Sofya 3366, vol. ххут, fol. 15; Ibn Abi’ , 
'"-Fada'il, al-Nahj al-sadid, ed. Е. Blochet, Paris, 1919-28, 81, 98; al-Yunini, Dhayl mir'at °“ 
al-zamün, Haydaràbü&d, 1954-5, 1, 44; Ibn Aybak al-Dawadiri, al-Durra al-zakiyya fi akhbàr 
al-daxwla al-Turkiyya, ed. Ulrich Haarmann, Carro, 1971, 72, 82, 86-7; Masalik, пт, 29 ; al-Sulük, 
т, 402. M. Tekindaj in his article * ‘Īsā b. Muhanna’ in ZI, second ed., states that ‘Ish’s appoint- 
ment was in 603/1264, relying on a limited number of sources which wrongly followed Ibn Abd 


al-Z&hir, who ascribed what happened in Aleppo in 659 to the events of the year 063/1264. A 
46 Masülik, тп, 29. 
47 ALSulük, т, 635. Al-Maqrizi adds that he revolted again, defected to the Mongols, returned 

to Syria, and was again captured: ibid., 585-6. d 
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Ahmad b. Hajji. This family was regarded by some historians as the ‘ kings 
of the Arabs’ (тий al-' Arab) in the southern areas of the desert with many 

tribes and clans under their authority.“ The competition between the two for 
the amirate was very strong at the beginning, but the virtual independence 
which was given by the sultan to the amir of Al Mira stopped its development ™ 
while “Тай, retained his position as amir а1- Arab. 

‘Isa’s relations with the sultans in Egypt were generally good. It seems, 
however, that at times there were tensions and suspicions between the two. One 
such important incident is related by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir, the contemporary 
historian. In 668/1269—70 the sultan deprived ‘Isa of half of his grant (khubz), 
which was estimated at 130,000 dirhams. Prior to that it appears also that the 
sultan had taken the sons of some tribal amirs as hostages as a safeguard against, 
among other things, the possibility of their defection to the Mongols in ‘Traq.*+ 
As a result of the sultan’s action, ‘Îsä and other amirs contemplated defection to 
‘Iraq. When Baybars heard of ‘Isa’s change of attitude, he acted quickly. He 
secretly left Cairo on 2 Muharram 669/15 September 1270 for Syria and on 
4 October/16 Safar reached Hama and pitched his camp outside the city. 
Without delay he summoned ‘Isa and the other amir’s. The sultan discussed 
their complaints and met them by restoring 'Isà's 61°, releasing the hostages, 
and endowing ‘Īsā and the other amirs with large quantities of wheat, each 
according to his rank. Thus satisfied, the amir al-‘Arab and the other amirs 
swore fealty to the sultan in his presence.5? This arrangement led to ‘Isi’s 
participation in almost every Mamlük campaign against the territories of the 
Mongols. 

The rivalry for the amirate of the Arabs continued during the first Mamlük 
period. This time it was limited, almost completely, to two branches of Al 

. Fadl: Al ‘Isa b. Muhannä b. Mani‘ b. Haditha and Al Ali b. Haditha.* How- 

“ever, most of the time it was held by а member of Al ‘Isa. Two families of the 
latter branch were prominent during the fourteenth century, namely those of 
‘Ts’s two sons Muhanna and Еад]. 55 


48 See Dhayl mir'üt al-zamän, rv, 188; Ibn Taghribirdl, al- Mankal al-gáfs, ed. A. Najati, Cairo, 
1956, 1, 248; T'ürikh b. al- Furdt, ут, pt. т, in M. Khüri, Fé strat al-Malik al-Zahir Baybars, un- 
published M.A. thesis, American University of Beirut, 1961, vr, 205-6; Tarikh b. al-Furdt, уп, 
ed. C. Zurayk, Beirut, 1942, 282. 

4% Masülik, їп, 46; Subh, Iv, 209. 

59 Dhayl тй? al-zamán, IY, 282; Alasalik, п, 20-30. 

51 The issue of the defection of the Arab amira to the Mongols is not within the scope of this 
paper. It deserves a separate study, since the amirs and their tribes tried to exploit and benefit 
from the two powers surrounding them, the Mamlüks and the Mongols. 

52 Khowayter, À critical edition, m, 1107-9. 

53 See for example ibid., 1227-8, 1232; Nthayat al-arab, xxvi, fols. 92, 158. 

54 Masülik, тп, 27, 45. 

55 *Te&'s sons and grandsons numbered, as al-Maqriz! stated, about 110; every one of them had 
an amirate and iqtà' : al-Süluk, п, 896. Al Fadl II became independent later and were not under 
the direct control of Al Muhann& II: al-Durar al-kámina, 11, 183 
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Upon the death of ‘Isä in Rabi‘ 683/May 1284 56 the amirate passed to his 
son Muhannü, who was about 30 years old.” For half a century he and his 
brother Fadl held the amirate with only two interruptions. The first began in-,* 
Rajab 692/June 1293 when al-Malik al-Ashraf Khalil arrested them and their ` 
sons near Hims and imprisoned them in the citadel in Cairo.9 The amirate was 
conferred upon their cousin Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b. Ali b. Haditha. After the 
death of al-Ashraf in 694/1295, Muhannë and the other prisoners were released 
and Muhannà was reappointed amir al-‘Arab. Tho second time was in 720/ 
1320, when he and his branch of Al Fadl were forced by the Mamlük armies of 
Syria to abandon their usual camping-sites and retreat deep into the desert; 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr was again installed in his place.*? The reason for the 
sultan’s action, according to Ibn Abi al-Fadàa'il, was that an agreement was made 
in 719/1319 with Sulayman b. Muhanna, who returned to the obedience of the 
sultan and visited him in Cairo that year, and the sultan gave him 250,000 , 
dirhams with Busrä and Adhri'át in addition to his previous wa‘. The | 
agreement was that an army should be sent to him so that they might join forces 
and invade Sinjär in the Mongol lands. The army was sent from Egypt, but 
when they reached “Urd near Palmyra Muhannà prevented them from con- 
tinuing their mission. The sultan, in response to this act, ordered their expulsion 
and the confiscation of their igta's.9? 

Muhanna’s relations with the Mamlük sultans remained cordial until 711/ 
1311, when Qarasunqur and other Mamlük amirs defected to the Mongols. On 
their way to ‘Iraq they took refuge in Muhannà's camp. The amir tried to 
mediate between the sultan and the deserters but his efforts failed. These 


3 


u Dhayl тиг al-zamán, тү, 232; al-Dhahabi, al-'Ibar fi khabar man ghabar, v, ed. S. al- 
Munajjid, Kuwait, 1966, 344; Ibn Habib, Durat al-asldk fi dawlat al- Atrük, MS, photostat copy 
in library of the American University of Beirut, MS 056.1: 113 dA, vol. 1, fol. 70; Ibn Taghribirdi, 7 
al-Nujüm al-zihira, Cairo, 1929-58, vir, 344; al-Manhal al-safi, MS Ahmet HI 3018, fol. 561. 

57 He was about 80 years old when he died in 735/1335. See Ibn al-Wardi, T'atimmat al- 
mukhiasar, 1v, 113; Aasálik, xxix, MS Aya Sofya 3434, fol. 102; al- Durar al-kámina, 1v, 308, 
870; Ibn Kathir, al- Bidáya wa 'l-nihaya, Cairo, 1348-68/1929—30—1939—40, xrv, 172-3. 

58 The reasons for their imprisonment are not discussed by our sources. Al-‘Umari alone 
mentions that it was the result of the complaints of the governors of Syria concerning their 
behaviour: AMasälik, nr, 30-1. Al-Dawüdári relates how the sultan arrested and deported them 
to Egypt: al-Durra al-zakiyya, 341. 

5 Al-Jazari, Hawüdith al-zamün, MS Paris, BN 6379 arabe, fol. 88; Zubdat al-fikra, x, fol. 179 ; 
al-MukMasar, Iv, 28; al-Nahj al-sadid, 395; al-Bidaya wa 'l-niháya, хіп, 332; Durat al-aslak, 
I, fol. 99; Türikh b. al-Furat, vru, 185; al-Sulük, т, 484-5. 

0 Al-Aukhasar, тт, 89, 91; Masülik, п, 45; al-‘Ibar, v, 942; al-Sulük, п, 138-9; A. al- 
‘Azziwi, Türikh al-'Irüq, Baghdäd, 1935, т, 467, quoting al-‘Ayni’s ‘Iqd al-jumdn; Nihdyat 
al-arab, xxx, MS Aya Sofya 3527, fols. 234-6. 

#1 See S. Kortantamer, Ägypten und Syrien zwischen 1317 und 1341 in der Chronik des Mufaddal 
b. Abi L-Fad@# il, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1973, p. 7 of the Arabio text. 

6t ibid., p. 10 of the Arabic text. 

# Ibn Battüta, Rikla, Beirut, 1964, 76; al Sultk, п, 108. For contemporary sources dealing 
with the movement, see Ibn Aybak al-Daw&dirl, al Durr al-fakhir, ed. H. Roemer, Cairo, 1961, m 
218-35; Alasülib, ш, 33-4; Nihdyat al-arab, xxx, fols. 128v-134r. See also G. Wiet, ‘Un 
réfagié mamlouk à la cour mongole de Perse’, Mélanges Henri assé, Teheran, 1963, 388-404. 


* Al Durr al-fakhir, 220-3, 226 #.; Masalik, тп, 34. d 
ә 
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developments, accompanied by Muhanna’s suspicion of the sultan’s attitude 
towards him, led to the departure of the host and his guests to ‘Iraq. As a 
result, the sultan deprived the amir of his post and 4912 and conferred them upon 
his brother Fad1.95 
Muhanni's stay in ‘Iraq was short. He returned to the desert, but not to the 

sultan’s obedience. His brothers and sons tried to effect a compromise between 
him and al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qaläwün, but Muhanna refused to go 
to Cairo in token of his allegiance to the sultan.?9 It appears that it became a 
policy of the amirs, during that period, to get the greatest possible benefit from 
both the Mamlüks and the Mongols. Abū ’l-Fida’, the contemporary historian 
who as the ruler of Hama had good relations with the amirs of the Arabs, states 
clearly that 

‘Muhanna continued that [policy] receiving the two igta‘s from both Syria 

and ‘Iraq and messengers were coming to him from both parties with robes 

of honour (khila‘) % and donations (tn‘amat), while he remained in the 

desert . . . not going to this party or that; а case the like of which had never 

happened before. Because if either of the two sides [Mamlüks and Mongols] 

had known that any of [the amirs] was in correspondence with the other, 

they would have killed him immediately ?.® 
Al-‘Umari expressed the same theme in a very precise way, saying that ‘ the two 
brothers (Muhanna and Fadl) were agreed at heart ( f1 'l-batin) but openly (f 
şahir) they were otherwise”. This type of relationship between the amir 
al-' Arab and the Mamlük state continued for more than 20 years until the drama- 
tie and unconditional return of Muhannä to the obedience of the sultan in 
194/1334," just & few months before his death in Dhü 'l-Qa'da 735/June 
1335.72 

During the seven decades that followed the death of Muhanna, the amirate 


55 AL MukMasar, Iv, 78; Niháyat al-arab, xxx, fols. 165v-6v; ai-Sulük, п, 118, 132. 

55 1n 717/1317, the amirate was conferred upon Muhann& once more. His diploma (taglid) was 
given to his brother Muhammad ‘ and they entered the obedience as usual': Kortantamer, 
Agypten und Syrien, p. 1 of the Arabic text. 

$7 See Ibn al-Sayrafi, Qänün diwûn al-rasá' il, ed. B. al-Atharl, Cairo, 1905, 139-40; C. Huart, 
* Khil'a ', EI, first ed. ; L. A. Mayer, ‘ Robes of honour’, in his Mamluk costumes, Geneva, 1952, 
56-64. 

** Seo О. E. Bosworth, * In'àm ', in EI, second ed. 

9 AL Mukhagar, 1v, 71. 

70 Masälik, xxix, fola. 50, 101. D. P. Little identified this volume (Aya Sofya 3434) ав a 
fragment of al-Yiisufi’s Nuzhat al-nágir fi strat al-Malik al-Nágir : ‘ The recovery of a lost source 
for Bahri Матак history: al-Yüsufi's Nuzhat al-nàgir fi strat al-Malik al-Nügir ', J AOS, хоту, 1, 
1974, 42-54. See also Tarikh al-‘Irdq, x, 467 (quoting *Iqd al-jumän of al-‘Ayni). 

"1 Al-‘Umari gives a detailed account of Muhanni’s return to obedience: Afasdlik, xxix, 
fol. 102. See also Tatimmat al-mukhtasar, 1v, 113; al- Bidáya wa 'L-nihaya, xiv, 173; al-Durr 
al-fakhir, 479; al-‘Ibar, v, 742; Durat al-aelak, п, fol. 244; al-Durar al-kämina, Iv, 310, which 
says that Muhanná&'s return was in д.н. 733. 

73 Tatimmat al-mukhtagar, v, 116; Masülib, xxix, fol. 102; al-Biddya wa 'L-nihàya, xiv, 
172-8; al-Durar al-kimina, tv, 370. The author of al- Durr al-fakhir gives the date of his death 
es Dhü 'l-Hijja 734/August 1334, but this is not possible, since his return from Egypt to Syria 
took place in Muharram 735/September 1335. See also Durat al-aslak, 11, fol. 244. 
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was mostly controlled by his sons and grandsons."? At times, for one reason or 
another, it was taken from them and given to their cousins Al Fadl.^ This 
transfer of the amirate happened more than once, but every time it was granted... 
again to an amir of Al Muhannä. ' 
The manipulation of the amirate by А1 Muhannā for such a long time was the 
result of their ability to serve the interests of the Mamlük state more than any 
other clan. Their prestige was such that they were able to maintain peace and 
order among the tribes and—what was much more important—to secure the 
safety of the kajj and trade routes. That is why the sultans of Egypt and their 
provincial governors (sing. nà'55) in Damascus and Aleppo tried always to keep 
them under control and use every possible way to bring them back under the 
authority of the sultanate when they revolted, because their remaining outside 
Mamlük authority would lead to continuous threats to the state's interests, the 
outcome of which would be the attacking and looting of the trade caravans, 
the disruption of the kajj, and considerable damage to the countryside.*5 
Finally, another important aspect of the amirate of the Arabs should be 
mentioned. It was shared, during the period under study, by more than one 
amir—two, three, or four at the same time. In such cases the ga allotted to the 
holder of the post was distributed among the amirs who shared the amirate.”® 


4. THE AMIRATE OF THE ARABS AND THE MAMLUK ADMINISTRATION 


Very little is known about the administration of the affairs of the tribes of 
the north Arabian desert by the authorities that ruled Syria during the century 
and a half that preceded the rise of the first Mamlük dynasty, or concerning the 
duties and the privileges of the amirs and their tribes during the same period. 
One thing, however, is certain: that the amirs were given tqtà's for the duties 


13 The amirs during that period were Müs& b. Muhannä, Fayy&d b. Muhannë, Sulayman b. 
Muhanná, ‘Îsa b. Раф, Sayf b. Fadl, Ahmad b. Muhann&, Hiyär b. Muhannü, and Nu'ayr 
(Muhammad) b. Hiyär, who was amir between 776/1375 and 808/1400. 

1 Tatimmat al-mukhiagar, IY, 128; al-Sulük, 11, 651, 959, 719-22; Ibn 9841 Shuhba, Dhayl 
türikh al-Islam, MS Pans, BN 1598 arabe, п, fola. 254, 258; al- Bidäya wa 'L-nihaya, xiv, 272. 

15 See for example Masläik, п, 61; Tatimmat al-mukhasar, xv, 128; Durat al-aslak, 11, fol. 
298; al-‘Ibar, v, 958; Dhayl tarikh al-Islam, т, fols. 64v, 73r, 197v, 198r; Ir, fols. 134r-v, 195г; 
al-Sulük, п, 563, 657, 607-8, 728-9; al-Durar al-kimina, rx, 163-4; W. J. Fischel, * Ascensus 
Barcoch’, Arabica, үт, 2, 1959, 163-4; Nahr al-dhahab, тїї, 187. 

7 The amirate was shared during the reign of al-Malik al-Kämil the Ayyübid between Mani‘ 
b. Haditha and Ghannim: Masdlsk, 111, 29; al-'Ibar, v, 940. In 679/1280 it was shared between 
‘Uthmän b. Hiba, Muhammad b. АЫ Bakr, and Darraj b. al-Z&hir: Tárikh b. al- Furat, үп, 171; 
al-Sulük, 1, 679. In 761/1360 ‘Umar b. Müs& b. Muhanná and Ramlah b. Jumaz b. Muhammad b. 
Abi Bakr were appointed to the post together: al-Biddya wa 'l-nihaya, x1v, 272; Dhayi tarikh 
al-Islam, x, fol. 245; al-Sulük, п, 897, 917-18. In 781/1379, it was shared between Mu'ayqil 
(Mu'taqal?) b. Fadl b. ‘Is, Z&mil b. Müsá b. Muhannä, and Nu'ayr b. Hiyür b. Muhann& 
(half of the amirate was given to him): al-'Ibar, v, 044; al-Durar al-kamina, тү, 351-2; Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Inba’ al-ghumr, Haydarabad, 1967, 1, 300; Dhayl tárikh al-Islam, п, fol. 268. 
As for the sharing of tho amirate between the other clans and tribes see Masalik, тп, 46; Subh, 
xu, 132-5, 187; Tadrikh b. al- Furat, уп, 259-60. 
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that they were supposed to perform at times of need, °” and that they were pay- 
ing а tax called 4444 on their cattle and sheep." 

— As for the first Mamlük period, the material available from the chroniclers 
and the chancery documents preserved by al-Umari and al-Qalqashandi 
enables us to discuss the nature of the institution of 4márat al-‘Arab within the 
framework of the Mamlük administration. 

The amir al-‘Arab was considered an official like the other officials of the 
Mamlük administration.” He was even compared with the governors of the 
provinces. Ibn Aybak al-Dawadari mentions at the beginning of the events of 
the years 695/1295 and 700/1300, among those who were the kings, sultans, and 
governors of different parts of the Islamic world, that ‘ Husäm al-Din Muhannä 
b. ‘Isa is the amir of the tribes (‘urban) ’.° The Italian nobleman and traveller, 
De Mignanelli, who wrote а biography of al-Zahir Barqüq in A.D. 1416,81 states 
that Nu‘ayr b. Hiyàr was holding his post officially. ‘ All three of them [Nasiri, 
Mintash, and Nu‘ayr] held offices and benefices from the Sultan; the Arab, 
Nu‘ayr, received a large stipend from the Sultan to keep the desert safe, on : 
account of traders who brought spices to Damascus and from whom Nu‘ayr 
demanded large tributes.’ 8 It is for that and other reasons that a certain 
administrative department in the capital and the provinces of Damascus and 
Aleppo was reorganized and manned by special employees whose main concern 
was the management of the affairs of the tribes. That department was called 


77 Tt seems that during the Fatimid period there was a special diwän for the igta‘ of the army. 
. The igté‘ of the Arabs (tribes) was called i'tiddd. Bee al-Makhziim!, Kitab al-minhaj fi ‘im 
kharü; Misr, BM MS Add. 23483, fols. 111-12; Tarikh b. al-Furdt, Iv, pt. 1, ed. Н. Shammi&', 
Bagra, 1967, 148; Subh, ru, 493. Rabie in The financial system of Egypt does not mention the 
i‘tidad, but does refer to some of the tribal igtd's of Egypt (pp. 34-5). For the Zangid period see 
al- Rawdatayn, 1, 38-9; al-Kawdkib al-durriyya, 16. Klisséeff in Nar ad-Din, тп, 730 f., says 
something about the tribes’ role in the army, but nothing about the igtä‘ of the Arabs. For the 
Ayyübid period see Ibn Mammäti, Qawawin al-dawüwin, ed. A. 8. Atiyya, Cairo, 1943, 369, where 
he mentions that the tribal dinar was one-eighth the value of the jayshi dinar; Dhayl mir'at 
al-zamàn, І, 485. 

78 When Nir al-Din Mahmüd marched towards Shayxer in 552/1157 he issued an order 
exempting all the та Ит in his realm, of which 'iddd al.‘ Arab was 10,000 dindrs : al- Rawdatayn, 
I, pt. 1, 38-0; al-Kawdkib al-durriyya, 44-5. In 609/1212 the ‘idäd in the province of Aleppo was 
100,000 dirhams: Ibn Shaddäd, al-A'lág al-khatira, 1, pt. 1, ed. D. Sourdel, Damascus, 1956, 

„150-1; Ibn al-Shibna, al-Durr al-muntakhab ft tarikh Mamlakat Halab, Beirut, 1898, 147. 

тэ In 659/1261, al-Zähir Bay bars appointed a number of tribal amirs: al-Ratod al-zdhir, ed. 
Sadeque, 84; ed. Khowayter, 045; Zubdat al-fikra, x, fol. 61v; Nihdyat al-arab, xxvr, fol. 15v ; 
al-Sulük, т, 458, 465, 541. 

80 AL Рыта al-zakiyya, 363; al Durr al-fakhir, 42. 

#1 This biography was translated and published with an introduction by W. J. Fisohel as 
* Ascensus Barcoch: a Latin biography of the Mamlük sultan Barqüq of Egypt’, Arabica, v1, 1, 
1969, 57-74; 2, 182-72. For the date see р. 59. 

эз ibid., 153. 

эз Subh, ту, 187, 218, 234, 238; al-Magriri, al-Natwá'ig wa ‘l-s'tibar fi dhikr al-khifat wa 
"I-áthár, ed. Cairo, 1270/18534, 1, 461. 
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al-mihmandäriyya with its head al-mihmandär4 the officer responsible for 
receiving foreign messengers and the amirs of the Arabs. 

In the Mamlük classification of office-holders in the state the amir al- Arab,” 
and the amirs of the tribes were considered men of the sword (arbab al-suyiif), 
probably because of the type of service they rendered to the state. As such, they 
were classified in Egypt and Syria as the fourth and last group among the 
administrators of affairs (wulat al-umtir).85 

The amirate of the Arabs and all the amirs of the tribes were directly connec- 
ted with the sultan, who appointed the amir al-‘ Arab and all the tribal amirs of 
whatever rank. The appointment and grant of tgta‘s used to be made by an 
official document (marstim, manshtür) issued by the central chancery and sent 
to the amir concerned or taken by him if he happened to be in Cairo at the time 
of his appointment. 

The status of the amirs of the tribes in the Mamlük administration varied , 
according to their importance. This is clear from the style of the chancery 
correspondence, the titles accorded to them at the beginning of the documents, 
and the kind and number of those titles which denote the position and rank of 
each amir in the state's hierarchy.® 

The amîr al-'Arab and all the other amirs were given special titles. The 
number of these titles, as can be seen from the available documents, was deter- 
mined by the importance and rank of the amirs. Generally, the number of the 


H Tt seems that this department was in existence during the Ayyübid period, at least under one 
of their Syrian dynasties. When in 634/1245 al-Malik al-Nàsir of al-Karak was visiting al-Malik y 
al-Kämil of Egypt, he was acoompanied by Nür al-Din b. Fakhr al-Din ‘Uthmän as his mihman- 
där: al-N&bulet, Luma‘ al-agwanin al-mudiyya fi dawawin al-diyär al- Misriyya, ed. C. Cahen and 
C. Beoker, BEO, ху-хут, 1958-60, 40 (Arabic text). The term is of Persian origin: mihman or 
milkman ‘ guest, dûr ' tho one who receives (J (المتصدي‎ > the guest: Subh, v, 495. The holder of 
the post was one of the men of the sword: 1bid.; Popper, Egypt and Syria under tha Circassian 
sultans, 1, Berkeley, 1955, 04, 106. 

55 Subh, ту, 67; v, 407; Popper, op. oit., 103. 

** The title of amir was an official one, the amir being appointed by the imam: Subh, v, 499. 

#7 A manshür is what was written in granting the 2414“, The diplomas were given in accordance 
with the ranks of the mugta‘s. In the diplomas of the Arab amirs special titles and vocabulary 
were used: Subh, xm, 198. For a discussion of these terms, sce S. M. Stern, Fatimid decrees, 
London, 1964, 88-9; idem, ‘ Two Ayyübid deorees from Sinai’, in S. AL Stern (ed.), Documents 
from Islamic chanceries, Oxford, [1966], 10-13. + 

sê Amir Al Fadl, who was most of the time amir al-‘Arab, was addressed as follows: 

"Ei dW ull dis as eal. The amir next to him in rank was addressed as Sul „84. 

tus third in rank was called ul «st, The manner of addressing the amlrs of Al ‘All and Al 
Міга was the same: qa مي‎ И] oa. The relatives of the amfrs of Al ‘Ali and Al Айга were 
addressed differently: the ары among them as مي الأمير‎ LJl, the rest as м9! ult: al. 
‘Umari, al-Ta‘rif, 80; Subh, vir, 185-8. The significance of thie terminology i is explained by al- ^ 
Qalqashandi : Jl was of a higher rank than السامي‎ and ي‎ EI was higher than a, because 
the olerks of the chancery had agreed that * what is added to it (yd al-nisba) is higher in rank than 
that without it’: Subh, vir, 188; al-T'a'rif, 80 
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titles of the amir of Al Fadl (amir al-‘Arab) was 23, that of Al Mira 18, the 

notables of Al Fad! 14, and the rest of the amirs 11.89 
» As ‘men of the sword ’ the amirs of the Arabs were given their proper place 
in the complex Mamlük administration. But their status was not equal to that 
of the upper ranks in Egypt and Syria. The amir of Al Fad] (amir al-‘ Arab) was 
normally addressed in the same way as the inspector (kdshif) of the southern 
district of the province of Damascus, the commanders of thousands and the 
nazir al-jaysh in that province, and the governor of Hims.® The notable amirs 
of Al Fadl, the amir of Al ‘Ali, and the amir of Al Müsä b. Muhanna—when they 
were written to by the governor (nd’tb) of the province of Damascus— were 
treated like the Mamlük amirs of ten in Egypt, the amirs of twenties in 
Damascus, the leader (muqaddam) of Banü ‘Uqba, the governor of Masyaf, and 
the governor of Beirut. The status of the amirs of А1 Mirä, the leader of the 
tribe of Jarm, and the leader of Banü Mahdi was the same as that of the amirs of 
ten in Damascus, the governor of the city of Damascus, the governor of the 
suburbs (al-barr) of Damascus, and the amirs of twenties in Aleppo. Finally, the 
amir of Al Fad] who had formerly held the post of amir al-' Arab was given a rank 
which was lower than that of the amir in power but equal to that of the amir of 
А1 ‘Al, the governor of Rahba, and the high-ranking commanders of forty 
(tablkhäna) in Damascus.?! 

Thus the amirate of the Arabs was created during the Ayyübid period and 
gradually developed during the seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth cen- 
turies into an institution through which the interests of both the Ayyübid and 
Mamlük sultanates and the tribes could be served. But the amirate was limited 
to the tribes of Syria, particularly those of the two Mamlük provinces of 
Damasous and Aleppo, because, as al-‘Umari states clearly, ‘ they were the most 
'* notable among the Arabs and the kings (sultans) cared for nobody and were not 
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% Tho titles of the amir Al Fadl were: 
«ell الأوحدي› النصير ي العوي»‎ eue И! сам! ДЫ се Л العالي» الأمبري»›‎ ША! 
يي العالمين» نصرة‎ Ob wll شرف الامراء‎ coL, الاسلام‎ je x الظهيري› 2 القلاي‎ cu el 
الملوك والسلاطين» حسام‎ лер خر الدولة > عماد العرب»‎ AM كهف‎ c كر‎ LUI pe cauaa ИШ 
آمير المزمنين.‎ 
Those of the amir Al AMirá : 
الجاهدي» المؤيدي» العضدي» الذخري» النصيري» الأوحدي›‎ сос Л الجلس السامي» الأميري»‎ 
ملاذ العرب»‎ ‹ ДШ الاسلام » اء الأنام» شرف الامراء» زين القبائل» فخد‎ de ор Ле LS 


< „ОУУ, AU عضد‎ 
Those of the notables of Al Fadl: 
الدين›‎ O98 الأوحد» الأصيل»‎ cu sll «ДАЦ الغازي»‎ » Л الأجل‎ c a I З ua! 
الملوك والسادطن.‎ ole € ЛАА زين‎ ДЫЙ рә الأنام»‎ le الاسلام»‎ дё 
Those of the rest of the amirs: 
الأنام» زین‎ e cel جد‎ Cl cg Д cg tl الكبيري»‎ соі السامي»›‎ оча! 
| الملوك والسلاطين,‎ ole » Л فخر‎ с القبائل‎ 
Subh, vi, 140, 142, 144. | 
90 Subh, упт, 220-1. 
5 "ibid 
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interested in anyone except them ’.* The tribes of Egypt, compared with those 
of Syria, were neglected by the Mamlük state, although they were richer and 
more numerous, because they were settled and engaged in farming and had 
never left their homes." 
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SOME PHANTOM DYNASTIES OF EARLY AND MEDIEVAL 
, INDIA: EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE AND THE ABHORRENCE 
OF A VACUUM' 


By Davin P. HENIGE 


* All this information is remote from the truth [and] rooted in baseless and 
erroneous assumptions.' 3 


Conventionally, the history of early and medieval India is viewed against 
a framework of a large number of dynasties, some local, others ‘ imperial’, 
` some ephemeral, others extending over several centuries. In this paper I argue 
that such a conceptualization is to some extent illusory, at least if a dynasty is 
defined as a series of genetically related rulers succeeding to a given office over 
time. The purpose of the paper is not to deny that many of these dynasties 
could have existed, or even that they did exist, but only to argue that the nature 
and extent of our evidence is not sufficient to permit many of the hypothesized 
reconstructions of them. In other words, the impression of a dynastic Indian 
past often has resulted from a maximum of inference based on a minimum of 
satisfactory data. 

Our evidence for most of the early Indian dynasties is almost entirely 
epigraphic.“ In this regard I must emphasize at the outset that I possess no 
technical training in the study and interpretation of Indian inscriptions and 
that my own study of Indian dynastic history has been part of a more general 
inquiry into genealogical and chronological problems.’ This means, for instance, 
x that I accept without demur the ascription on palaeographical grounds of 


1 The following abbreviations aro used in this paper: 

НОТР, п-т = the following volumes of the series * The History and Culture of the Indian 
People’: The classical age, Bombay, 1954; The age of imperial Капаш, Bombay, 1955; 
Struggle for empire, Bombay, 1957; The Delhi sulianate, Bombay, 1960; all edited by R. C. 
Majumdar. 

EI = Epigraphia Indica. 

IHQ = Indian Historical Quarterly. 

JIH == Journal of Indian History. 

PIHO = Proceedings of the Indian History Congress. 

Throughout the paper I have bracketed the ordinal ашарга assigned to rulers to indicate 

€ their extrinsic and problematic oharaoter. 

3 Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddima, I, 14. 

3 See, e.g., НОТР, m-vi, where nearly 200 dynasties are surveyed; Karnataka through the 
ages, Bangalore, 1968; D. Sharma (ed.), Rajasthan through the ages. 1. From the earliest time to 
1316 A.D., Bikanir, 1966. The present paper concentrates on works which have appeared since 
the publication of the relevant volumes of HCIP since this series generally took cognizance of 
earlier work. However, when the argumentation was illuminating of itself I have included 
materials from pre-HCIP sources. 

4I have not considered the use of numismatio evidence here but it is obvious that data of 
this kind have even more restrioted possibilities than epigraphio materials. 

v 5 D. P. Henige, The chronology of oral tradition: quest for a chimera, Oxford, 1974. 
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particular insoriptions to particular (and limited) periods of time. At the same 
time I would argue that such expertise is not crucial to the present analysis, 
which concerns itself primarily with the nature of the evidence and the legitimate q 
use of historical inference. 

For purposes of convenient analysis the paper will concentrate on three 
aspects of latter-day ‘ dynasty building ’. The first is the practice of rationalizing 
the inscriptions of a number of rulers of uncertain date and lineage into dynastic 
superstructures, thereby conferring both temporal and genetical relationships 
on them where the data provide neither. We will also discuss the even more 
widespread practice of juxtaposing and concatenating short genealogies and 
grafting them into an impressive whole which is truly greater than the sum of 
its parts. Finally, attention will be given to the practice, by no means endemic ) 
to the study of Indian dynasties, of ascribing father/son relationships without 
proof and of accepting long ascendant genealogies as king lists, thereby, part , 
passu, denying the existence of collateral rulers. Concomitant with this last 
practice is the perceptible tendency—a tendency which will be manifest in 
several ways throughout this paper—of historians of ancient and medieval 
India to assume that they have at their disposal all the evidence needed to 
reconstruct (or construct) dynasties and to fill rebarbative temporal and spatial 

acunae. 


I 
“I have heaped together all that I found.’ 5 


The historiographical phenomenon of dynasty building through the wide- 
spread, and in no small degree gratuitous, ordering of stray inscriptions and 
rulers into dynasties, has recently been well illustrated in a study of what { 
purports to be the А]пра dynasty of southern Kanara.’ In his foreword to this 
work D. 8. Dikshit observes that the author has ‘ fixed the chronology and 
genealogy of the Alupa dynasty with greater precision than before '.9 It cannot 
be gainsaid that Ramesh has brought ‘ precision’ to his study of the Alupas. 
The question we raise here is: ought such precision to be attempted—indeed, 
canit? In answering this question another inevitably presents itself: was there 
in fact an Alupa dynasty ruling in the Tuluva area for several centuries at all ? 
It may be easiest to try and answer these questions by comparing the epigraphic , 
evidence available for the various À]upa rulers with the reconstruction of the 
dynasty by Ramesh. 


*'Ego autem coacervavi omne quod inveni.’ Nennius in the preface to his Historia 
Brittonum. F. Lot, Nennius et P Historia Brittonum; étude critique, Paris, 1934, 147. 7 

TK. V. Ramesh, À history of south Kanara, Dharwar, 1970. 

* ibid., xi. : 

* jbid., 43-136 passim. T, 
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TABLE 1. Aura DYNASTY—EVIDENOE AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Name of A}upa ruler * Available epigraphic data Reconatruction 
~ 1 A]uvarasa [I] 2 undated 650-880 
2 Citravähana [T]* 2 undated inscriptions; Calukya 
inscriptions dates 692, 694, 707 680-730 
з Âluvarasa [II] 1 undated inscription; one Pallava 
inscription dated 745 730-765 
4 Citrav&hans [II] А Rüstraküte inscription dated 705 765-800 
6 Ranasigara ° 1 undated inscription 765-805 
6 Svétavabana 805-815 
7 Prthvisigara (Aluvarasa [III]) * 1 undated inscription 810-840 
8 M&ramma (A]uvarasa [IV]) 4 undated inscriptions 840-870 
9 Vims]Aditya А 870-900 
10 Ranafijaya 200-930 
11 Datt-Ajupa 930-950 
12 Kundavarma inscription dated 968 950-980 
; 13 Jayasimha [T]* 980-1019 
14 Bankidéva Ajupandra [Т] 1020-1050 
15 Pattiyodeya 1050-1080 
16 Pandya-Pattiyodeya (son 15)” 2 undated inscriptions 1080-1110 
17 Kavi-Alupa (son 16) / inscriptions dated 1130 to 1155 1110-1160 
18 Kulaéëkhara Ãjupëndra (son 17) several inscriptions dated between 1176 
and 1215 1100-1220 
19 Kundapa * 1220-1230 
20 Vallabhadéva Alupéndra 1 undated inscription 1230-1250 
21 Virapàgdyad8va Ajupéndradéva several inscriptions between 1264 and 1274 1950-1275 
22 Ballamahüdévi several inscriptions between 1277 and 1292 1275-1292 
23 Nagadévarasa inscriptions dated 1292 and 1298 1290-1300 
24 Bankidéva [11] several inscriptions between 1286 and 1305 1285—1315 
25 Sóyidéva Ajupéndradéva several inscriptions betweon 1815 and 1336 1315-1335 
26 Kulasékhara [II] several inscriptions between 1339 and 1346 1335-1346 
27 Bahkidéve [III] 1 inscription dated 1346 1346-1355 
28 Kulaéëkhara [TI] inscriptions dated 1355 and 1383 1356-1390 
29 Virapändyadéva [II] inscription dated 1307 1390-1400 


(a) The order in column 1 is that adopted by Ramesh. 

(b) Citrav&hana is known to be the son of Aluvarasa. 

(с) Ranasügara is known to have fought with both Citravähana [IT] and Svétavahana. 

(d) Prthviságara is known to have fought against Svétev&hana. 

(e) Probably not an Á]upa ruler. Ramesh admits that his inscription ‘does not help us in 
ascertaining the family to which he belonged. But in view of the gap which otherwise 
follows the reign of Kundavarma . . . Jayasimha may be considered as a member of the Alupa 
dynasty and as Kundavarma’s successor’ (p. 100). 

(f) The relationship of these rulers is given in a Säntara ınsoription. 

(g) A member of the S&ntara family who seems to have ruled tho Alupa territories briefly. 


9^ 


It can be seen from table 1 that in only one instance is an alleged Âlupa 
ruler explicitly called the son of another Á]upa ruler in his own inscription.10 
The genealogy of rulers 15-18 is given in the inscription of a neighbouring 
Säntara dynast and it is nowhere stated that this genealogy was intended to 
represent a king list as well although Ramesh has assumed that it does. In 


1? ibid., 90, 135-ê, 149. 
11 ibid., 104-16. Ramesh is not alone in this type of assumption. See below, pp. 840—2. 
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doing so he rejects the possibility that a ruler named Jagadévarasa could have 
intervened between Kavi Alupa and Kulaéékhara À]upéndra.!? 

We are left, then, with a series of 29 rulers, only a few of whom are in any х 
way dated and for which at least three of the dates are provided by the 
inscriptions of rulers of other dynasties, which are, not surprisingly, couched 
in terms which are susceptible to more than one interpretation.’ The argument 
for the dating of (17) Kavi-Alupa is based on a circularity which involves 
assuming that an unnamed Alupa ruler mentioned in a Hoysala inscription 
dated 1117 must refer to ‘ none other ' than Kavi-À]upa because this date falls 
within the reign period hypothesized by Ramesh for this ruler. In this way the 
Hoysala inscription is seen as supporting this otherwise notional dating.!* 
Indeed, the entire process of dating individual Alupa rulers, with the ' 
monotonous sequence of 30-year reigns and an over-all regnal average of 
21-4 years, would be unsatisfactory by most standards and evidently is based 
almost entirely on a perceived need to leave no gaps in the genealogy and 
chronology of the family.15 

The epigraphic evidence at our disposal does no more than suggest that an 
Alupa family (or families) was (or were) prominent in south Kanara for several 
centuries and was (or were) able to exercise sovereignty in the area from time 
to time and to assume titles appropriate to that position. Beyond this the data 
do not allow us to proceed with confidence. Certainly we are not at liberty to 
assume that a dynasty of Alupa kings ruled without intermission from before 
A.D. 650 to after A.D. 1400. Even less may we assume that the 29 (?) names 
mentioned in the extant inscriptions represent all the rulers of any hypothesized 
dynasty.1¢ Many of the names mentioned in these inscriptions may have been 
localized and contemporaneous rulers, as we know, for instance, that numbers 
4-7 and 21-3 were." Some rough dating may be postulated on palaeographic/ 
grounds or through synchronisms with better known and more closely dated . 
members of other dynasties but certainly not to the point of inferring sequence, ' 
dating, and genetic relationships for individual rulers.!? This may be precision, 
but it is scarcely acceptable historical inference. 

This reconstruction of an Alupa dynasty, though an egregious example of 
the dynasticizing process, is by no means unique, or even very unusual for early 
and medieval India, but, since this is not the most widespread form of epigraphic 
legerdemain and since it does have the advantage of being, when examined, 


~h 


12 ibid., 116, 116, n. > 

13 ibid., 64-5, 63-4, 114. 

H ibid., 114. 

15 For the last 150 years of Alupa history, for which the epigraphio data aro more abundant, 
Ramesh posits no fewer than nine rulers, or an average of only 16-6 years per reign. Further- 
more, as table 1 illustrates, several of these individuals seem to have ruled oontemporaneously. 

1* There may be Jess than 29 different names if certain identifications are accepted. 

п For a discussion of these rulers see Ramesh, South Kanara, 75-83, 126-9. 

18 I propose to defer discussion of Ramesh’s postulated genetio relationships among the 
Ajups rulers to section пт of this papor, which disonsses collateral suppression. See below, 
pp. 541-2. 
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more obvious than subtle, only one further example will be discussed here. The 
Kädavaräya family, putatively of Pallava origin, ruled locally in south India 
+-after the decline of the Cola empire. The most prominent Kädavaräya ruler 
seems to have been Kôpperuñciñka, who ruled from 1243 to after 1279.29 
Although we know much about Kópperuficibka himself we know very little 
about the area over which he ruled either before or after him. In 1316 a certain 
Alakiyavaratan was killed by the Kakatiyas. We know nothing more about 
this individual but it has been argued that he was the son of Küpperuñciñka 
solely on the basis that ‘ chronologically he seems to succeed him ’.2° Here the 
scale is much smaller than for the Âlupa dynasty but we can recognize even in 
this inchoate form the assumptions on which not a few Indian dynasties have 
q sprung into being. Alakiyavaratan may have been Kôüpperuñciñka’s son but 
there is absolutely no reason to assume such a relationship, either evidential 
с Or prima facie. 


II 


* He had been for Eight Years upon a Project to extract Sun-Beams out of 
Cucumbers,” ?? 


The Alupa and Kädavaräya examples are unusual in so far as no retro- 
speotive genealogical inscriptions have so far been discovered for the two 
families. Such inscriptions, ranging from two to more than 10 generations 
(excluding the mythical elements from them) in length, have been the building- 
blocks from which many impressive, but often fanciful, dynastic edifices have 
been constructed. The advantage of these building-blocks is that, as discrete 
entities, they can be moved about almost at will, with few restrictions (such as 

*palaeography or synchronisms) on their mobility. And they have been the 
stuff from which not a few greater and lesser Indian dynasties have grown. 
The exercise is a common one and needs to be examined in some detail. 

Appropriately, we begin with the genealogy of the early Pallava rulers of 
Kafici. It has recently been observed that the chronology and genealogy of the 
early Pallavas (that is, before the time of Simhavisnu, heretofore dated to c. 580 
to c. 610, but see below) has been ‘ one of the knotty problems ' of early Indian 
history.#4 Certainly the extent of the ingenious argumentation devoted to the 
problem sustains this view. At present, our information for early Pallava 


c A. Arokiaswami, ‘The Pallava N&yakas of Kórtàmpet ', Journal of the Asvatic Society of 
. Bengal, Fourth Ber., v, 1-2, 1963, 28. 
30 ibid, 29. For another example of two rulers of unknown relationship bemg construoted 
into an embryonio ‘ dynasty ’ see HCIP, гу, 101. 
31 See also P. В. Desai, ‘A new Kadamba family ’, 2HQ, хххту, 2, 1958, 67-9. 
33 Swift, Gulliver's travels, pt. ш, oh. v. 
13 І exclude the Santara inscription of four generations for the reasons discussed in the text. 
MT, V. Mahalingam, Käñcipuram tn early South Indian history, London, 1968, 25. 
35 See, for example, D. C. Sircar, The successors of the Sdtavahanas in the lower Deccan, 
Calcutta, 1939, 140-212; idem, The early Palavas, Lahore, 1935; HCIP, nr, 265—0, 275-83 ; 
х T. Q. Aruvamathan, ‘ Early Pallavas and Käñohi”, Transactions of the Archaeological Society of 
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rulers consists of the genealogical details of 17 insoriptions which mention from 
one to four rulers. Four of these were written in Prakrit and the rulers mentioned 


in them are unanimously held to have preceded the rulers whose inscriptions ., | 


are in Sanskrit.** Again, it may clarify the present argument to schematize 
the data in these inscriptions. 


TABLE 2. GENEALOGIES IN EARLY PALLAVA INSCRIPTIONS !? 


Prakrit 
Manoikallu Simhavarman 
Mayidavólu Sivaskandavarman аа yuvardja, ruler not named 
Hirahadaga]li Stvaskandavarman (8) as 1uler 


British Museum — Vijayaskandavarman as ruler, Buddhavarman as yuvardja, and Buddha- 


Noto: figures in parentheses refer to the regnal year in which the rulor left tho inscription. 


These are the raw materials from which the various reconstructions of the early 


№ 


varman’s son Buddhyañkura 

Sanskrit 
Omgógu I Skandavarman (33) s/o Viravarman s/o Skandavarman s/o Kumäravignu -> 
Uruvapalle yuvcaräja Visnugópa в/о Skandavarman e/o Viravarman 
Singar&áyakonda s/o Skandavarman and dated in the 11th and 19th year of à Simhavarman 
Vesanta Simhavarinan в/о Skandavarman s/o Viravarman 
Omgôqu II 
SR aati Simbavarman s/o Visnugôpa s/o Skandavarman s/o Viravarman 
Vilavatti 
Cura Visnugópa 
Udayéndirnin Nandivarmen (5) в/о Skandavarman s/o Simhavarman s/o Skandavarman 
Cendalür Kumäravisgu (2) s/o Buddhavarman в/о Kumaravisnu s/o Skandavarman 
Pallapkovil Simbavignu в/о Simhavarman 


y 


Pallava genealogy have been made. Obviously the first problem confronting. 


the intending reconstructor is the recurrence of several names. Thus the name 
Skandavarman occurs nine times, Viravarman five times, and Simhavarman 
and Kumäravispu three times each. Such a circumstance provides ample 
scope for conjecture and the opportunity has not been missed. D. C. Sircar 


South India, xxv, 1960-2, 61-84; T. V. Mahahngam, ‘Tho early Pallava genealogy and 
chronology’, Proceedings of the 26th International Congress of Orientalists, New Delhi, 1964, 
ш, 2, Poona, 1970, 693-9. 

% At the risk of trespassing beyond my competence I would argue that this dichotomy may 


be too sharp. Language tends to change slowly and it is arguable that some or all of the Prakrit 


inscriptions could have been contemporaneous with some of the Sanskrit insoriptions. 


3 
1 HCIP, ти, 275-7; Mahalingam, Käñcipuram, 25-6. The seventeenth inscription is the 


Darsi grant which mentions the great-grandfather of an unnamed ruler. 

28 Analogous to the Pallava case in this regard is the continuing debato over portions of the 
Hittite royal genealogy—a debate caused in no small measure by recurring royal names. See, 
inter alia, H. Goetze, ‘The predecessors of Suppiluliumas of Hatti’, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, LXXII, 2, 1952, 67-72; idem, ‘The problem of chronology and early Hittite 
history’, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Reseaich, 122, 1957, 18-20; H. G. 
Güterbock, * The predecessors of Suppilultuma again’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, XXIX, 
2, 1970, 73-7, and, most recently, idem, ‘ Hattušili IT once more ', Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 
xxv, 2, 1978, 100—4, and sources cited there. 


ка 
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has suggested the following dynastic sequence for the main line ruling in 
Кайе. 
+  Skandavarman [I] — Visnugdpa*® — Kumûravişnu [1] f/o Buddhavarman f/o Kumára- 


vignu [II] — Skandavarman [II] f/o Simhavarman f/o Skandavarman [III] f/o Nandi- 
varman — Süntivarman Candadagda?* — Simhavarman [II] f/o Simhavignu ê! 


Note: — means relationship not known and sequence inferred. Skandavarmnn [1] is 
called the father of Kumiüravisnu [I] 


To account for other genealogical data Sircar has postulated a ‘ collateral’ line 
of Pallavas ruling in the Nellore-Guntur region as follows. 
Viraküreavarman — Kumäravisnu f/o Skandavarman f/o Viravarman f/o Skandavarman [IT] 
f/o Visnugópavarman (who may not have ruled) f/o Simhavarman f/o Visnagópavarman[IT] 2 
. T. V. Mahalingam on the other hand has reconstructed the main Käñcï dynasty 
in the following fashion. 
Kuméravignu [I] f/o Skandavarman [П] f/o Viravarman Ёо Skandavarman [III] f/o 


Simhavarman [IT] f/o Skandavarman [IV] f/o Nandivarman and Kumüravispu [II] f/o 
Buddhavarman f/o Kumüravisnu [IIT] — Simhavarman [III] f/o Simhavisnu® 


These are not the only efforts to reconstruct the early Pallava rulers into one 
or more dynasties but they illustrate sufficiently the tenuousness of large-scale 
reconstruction from data which are so exiguous. Both Sircar and, to a lesser 
extent, Mahalingam assign various rulers to collateral branches but their 
principal effort has been to fill а time span that is thought on palaeographic 
grounds to be about two centuries long in such & way as to avoid those un- 
palatable gaps. In fact Mahalingam seeks to graft the names in the Sanskrit 
inscriptions on to the three (or two ?) names known from the Prakrit records. 
He thinks it ‘ unlikely ' that there was ‘ an interval between the periods of the 
two’ and argues that we would not be ‘far wrong in taking ‘ Kumäravisnu 
who leads the [i.e. his] rulers of the Sanskrit characters to be the immediate 
successor of Skandavarman of the Prükrt records .# On the evidence, this 


assertion is unacceptable and one can easily think of a number of objections, 


for example, that Skandavarman was not the latest ruler to leave Prakrit 
insoriptions, that Kumäravispu was not the first to leave Sanskrit ones, or 
that the periods of Prakrit and Sanskrit records overlapped and were not 
mutually exclusive. Sircar is more circumspect, merely observing that the 
relationship between the two groups of rulers is ‘ uncertain '.35 


1? This ruler is known only from an insoription of the Gupta ruler Samudragupta (c. 830/5— 
tc, 376) and it is possible that he may not have been a Pallava, Nevertheless he is usually inserted 
in reconstruotions of the Pallava dynasty in such a way as to date him as a contemporary of 
` Samudragupta. 
30 Santivarman Candadanda is known from а Kadamba inscription and, like Vignugópa, he 
may not have been a member of the Pallava ruling line. See HCIP, m, 278. 
31 Siroar in ibid., 01, 282-3. 
3* ibid., 279, 283. 
33 Mahalingam, Küfücipuram, 33-4. 
*^ ibid., 32, 
u HCIP, ш, 277. Nor, and properly so, did Sircar structure the Prakrit group into a dynastic 
‚ sequence, 
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Was there a single Pallava dynasty ruling continuously in Käñcï from the 
fourth century or earlier until the early seventh century when our data become , 
more cireumstantial ? The answer must be that on the basis of the fragmentary., . 
materials available to us we simply cannot know. Certainly the miscellaneous 
inscriptions which have been edited do not suggest, much less enjoin, that a 
dynasty of 10 to 12 kings ruled in succession during this period. On the strength 
of the later continuity of Pallava rule it may be argued that an earlier and ` 
similar continuity is not intrinsically unlikely. Yet we might just as easily 
assume that an earlier period of localized, sporadic rule was replaced by а 
larger polity toward the end of the sixth century, that is, not long after, and - 
perhaps as the result of, the rise of the Calukya dynasty of Badámi.* Clearly 
there are many imponderables in the study of early Pallava genealogy ani | 
chronology that cannot be resolved simply by this kind of genealogical? 
juggling." | Hn 

The genealogical problems of the Vispukundins, who ruled in the eastern 
Deccan after the Sitavahanas, are perhaps even greater and have been the 
object of more attention than the early Pallava genealogy. Part of the debate 
centres around whether four inscriptions mentioning a certain Madhavavarman 
referred to one or to two rulers and the choice scholars have made has largely . 
dictated their hypothesized structure and dating of the dynasty, as table 3 
illustrates. 


TABLE 3. Two RECONSTRUCTIONS OF THR VISKUKUNDIN DYNASTY 3® 


Sircar 40 Sastri 41 
Vikramendravarman [T] 500-520 Madhavavarman [T] 440—480 
Govindavarman 620-535 Vikramendravarman [T] 460-480 uz 
Madhavavarman 535-585 Indravarman 480-515 1: 
Vikramendravarman [II] 585-590 Vikramendtavarman [II] 516-035 "" , 
Indra[bhattarüka]varman 590-620 Govindavarman 535-556 A; 
Vikramendravarman [HT] 620-631 Madhavavarman [IIT] 556-616 


38 Simhavignu, the last ruler in the sequences listed, has been described as ‘starting the 
Pallavas on their grand career of political and cultural achievement’, HCIP, тп, 258-9. Could, 
this not have been made possible by his uniting several Pallava ruling lines ? ` 

37 See below, p. 547, for в brief disoussion of new epigraphio data for the Pallavas which 
illustrate the fragility of the models disoussed here as well as of other reconstrnetions of the early 
Pallava genealogy and chronology. 

з НОТР provided two accounts of the Vispukundin genealogy and chronology, as shown in : 
table 3. Other recent attempts to dynasticize the Vispukundins include M. Rama Rao, ‘ New { 
light on the Visnukundins ', PIHO, 27, 1965, 78-82; K. Б. Sundaram, ‘ Further light on the į 
genealogy and the chronology of the Vishnukundins ’, Journal of the Andhra Historical Research, 
Society, XXXI, 1965-6, 39—44; and S. Sankaranarayanan, ‘New light on the genealogy and : 
chronology of the Visnukundins ', Journal of the Oriental Institute (Baroda), хут, 4, 1967, 376-81, й 
which provides & brief synopsis of earlier views and advances yet another model based on the 
Indravarman/Madhavavarman/Govindavarman genealogy discussed in the text. 

3 I have included here only the two hypotheses advanced in НОТР even though new data 
have undermined them, 1n order to display to beet advantage the nature of the variante advanced. 
At the same time I would not like to suggest that any of the more reoent theories mentioned in 
the preceding footnote are likely to prove more enduring than these two. 

4° НОТР, m, 207. 

“ ibid., 228. 
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Since two of the inscriptions of Màdhavavarman are dated in his 48th year 
it becomes necessary when postulating two separate rulers of that name to 
argue that two of the six rulers assigned to the dynasty ruled at least 48 years, 
intrinsically unlikely, or to assign one of them, as Sastri did, to the role of 
non-ruling collateral—a procedure which reduces the level of unlikelihood only 
slightly. The subsequent publication of two more inscriptions has affected 
both the dating and the genealogy of the Visnukundins. The susceptibility of 
epigraphic evidence to such modification, implicit throughout the discussion, 
will be treated later in this paper; for the moment I propose only to deal with 
the interpretation of these new data for the Visnukundin dynasty. One of 
^hese new inscriptions provided a genealogy of five rulers which agrees with 
she genealogy advanced by Sircar and presented in table 3. At the same time 
it indicates that the eleventh year of Vikramendravarman [III] was 566/7 
rather than the date of 631 suggested by Sircar on the basis of evidence in 
Calukya inscriptions.‘ The second new inscription mentions a genealogy of 
three names: Govindavarman s/o Mädhavavarman s/o Indravarman, a 
sequence not otherwise occurring among the Visnukundin inscriptions. Rama 
Rao is equal to the task of incorporating these three names into a new and 
expanded Visnukundin genealogy by arguing that ‘it is reasonable to assign 
these three rulers brought to light now to this [new] gap between A.D. 567 and 
615.55 Such a gap seems largely to be of his own making. There is no reason 
to assume that Vikramendravarman [III] did not rule for several years after 567. 
Indeed, if we adopt ‘ the standard practice’ of assigning 25 years to reigns of 
Indian rulers we would assume that his reign ended in е. 580. Nor is there any 
*rong and unambiguous evidence for positing a date of c. 615 for the end of 
„ле line. Since the inscription of Govindavarman is dated in his 37th year 
Rama Rao is forced to assign reigns of 11, four, and five years (555-66, 566-70, 
270-5) to three generations of rulers. This will not do; if there ts a gap created 
by the newly-found date for Vikramendravarman [III], filling it must await 
further and better evidence. 

The Matharas of Kalinga are another group of rulers who have been elevated 
to the stature of a long-lived dynasty on no very substantial grounds. A number 
of copper-plate grants from Kalinga have been unearthed and these have been 
ascribed to the period between c. 350 and c. 550.4¢ They were executed by a 
number (from six to eight depending on conflations) of rulers with names 
ending in -varmà. Not all of these inscriptions provide genealogical details 
and the datings, when given, are in regnal years only. The Mathara rulers 
known from these inscriptions fall into three groups. For the first group little 
genealogical information is available: Vidakhavarma, Umavarmä, Ananta- 
éaktivarma s/o Saktivarmä, Saktivarmä, Candayarmà. The epigraphic evidence, 


43 ibid. 4 Rama Rao, ‘ New light’, 78-81. 

“ibid., 79. Cf. НОТР, тп, 210-11. 45 Rama Rao, ' New light’, 79. 

48S. C. Behera, ‘ Mithara rule in Kalinga ', JIH, хуш, 1, 1970, 119. See also S. S. Rajaguru, 
‘The chronological account of the Matharas of Kalinga’, PIHO, 20, 1957, 94—100. 
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then, does not permit us to establish sequences except for that of Saktivarma— 
Anantagaktivarma, nor to ascertain whether there were two Saktivarmas or . 
only one. Recently, though, it has been argued that there was & dynastic ^ 
sequence in the order given above. This argument is predicated on the ` 
assumption that various scribes mentioned in the inscriptions are sometimes 
identical, but this reasoning is strained and assumes, inter alia, that there could | 
only be one writer at any one time and that a ‘ caretaker’ writer intervened 
between a father and a son writer. Clearly, other interpretations are possible 
and, indeed, one that does not postulate any dynastic sequence whatever would 
do less violence to the available evidence. 

The second group of Mathara rulers, known from a single inscription, 
consists of Anantavarmä s/o Prabhañjanavarma s/o Gunavarma. The third 4 
group, likewise known from a single inscription, runs: Prabhañjanavarmä s/o 
Saktivarmà s/o Sañkaravarmä.# There is no indication of any relationship 
between these two groups of rulers or of either of them to the first group of 
rulers but Behera argues that the group headed by Gunavarmä succeeded to 
Candavarma and was in turn ‘ probably followed’ by the group headed by 
Sankaravarma, thereby creating a dynasty of 13 consecutive rulers. One 
might more easily see no more than several members of one or more Mathara 
families ruling over various parts of Kalinga simultaneously. Such a view 
would be reinforced by the fact that the relevant inscriptions were distributed 
over a wide geographical area. There is evidence for a Mathara family but, 
again, there is none for a Mathara dynasty. 

The recent reconstruction of а previously unknown dynasty, the Sindas of | 
Refijéru, again demonstrates how the will to dynasticize can prevail against , 
obstacles. An inscription dated 1169 mentions a Sinda ruler and several of ' 
his ancestors in the direct line, including his great-grandfather Permadi. From 
his own inscription we know of a Sinda ruler named Permädi who was ruling in 
1139 and presumably for an indeterminate number of years thereafter. It is 
difficult to accept, as the reconstructor would have us do when he equates the 
two Permädis, the existence of four ruling generations within a period of less 
than 30 years, even though we know that the father of the Permädi mentioned 
in the 1169 inscription had the same name as the father of the Permädi of the 
1139 record. Yet both names seem to have been common among the Sinda 


*' Behera, * Mäthara rule’, 121-2. 

*5 ibid., 122-3. 

4 The thirteenth ruler is one Nandaprabhaüjavarm& whom Behera places in ‘the next 
generation’ after Anantavarma although he admits that ‘we have no evidence to show the 
relationship between the two’, ibid., 123. Several authorities feel that many of the rulers 
counted as Mätharas by Behera actually belonged to other families. See, e.g., НОТР, пт, 212. 

V? B, R. Gopal, ‘ The Sindas of Reüj&ru ’, Journal of Ancient Indian History, п, 1908-0, 84-93, 

51 Gopal argues that ‘ the reigns of Bhairava and Hemma (Permädi П), rospectively the son 
and grandson of Permädi I, covered a period of thirty years”, ibid., 91. This interpretation, ` 
plausible in itself, requires accepting the unlikely twin premises that Permädi I died in the very 
year of his latest known inscription and that Barma, the ruler of the 1169 record, had acceded 
in that same year. 
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families known from the records. It is not impossible that the ruler of 1139 
died very soon afterwards and was succeeded in rapid succession by his son, 
grandson, and great-grandson (plus collaterals ?) but neither is it very likely. 
Certainly it is at least as likely that the genealogy of the 1169 inscription 
refers to another Sinda ruling house—at least four are known and there may 
have been more.5? 

Gopal has similar difficulties in reconstructing the later genealogy of this 
Sinda line. By postulating several father/son relationships for which there is 
no evidence, he is forced to accommodate five ruling generations within a 
period of slightly more than 80 years. In fact the inscriptions for this period 
mention two father-and-son pairs and a fifth ruler with no genealogical details 
provided. While we may provisionally accept the existence of a probably 
ephemeral line of Sindas ruling at Refijéru we cannot accord them the con- 
tinuity and longevity that has been suggested. 

There exist several discrepant short and long genealogies for the Tomara 
kings who ruled in the Delhi area before the twelfth century and a large number 
of Tomara coins have also been discovered.55 The shorter genealogies are from 
epigraphic sources while the longer ones are in a vamsdvalt written in the 
sixteenth century and two other late sources. Some of the names in the 
vamsavalts seem to be the same as some of those rulers whose inscriptions have 
survived but, as is to be expected, many of the names in the inscriptions are 
not to be found in the vaméävalis. Sharma has constructed a dynastic list for 
the Tomaras showing 21 names. Of these, the first four names are known from 
one inscription, the next six names only from the vaméävalis, the next name 
only from an inscription, the next from coins and from the vamáávalis, the next 
two from the vaméävalis, and the last six from the vamsavalis with numismatic 


. confirmation." Thus the later part of the vaméävali lists is to some extent 


confirmed by other sources but the earlier part is not, nor are the first four 
rulers in this reconstruction known from the available data to have been 
connected in any way with other Tomara rulers. In these circumstances such 
a large-scale concatenatory exercise must be futile. Furthermore, a series of 
four Tomara rulers, dated to the tenth century by an inscription, cannot be 
accommodated at all by the evidence of the vamsdvalis and their known dates 
prevent them from being incorporated into any expanded Tomara genealogy. 


82 ibid., 89-01. For more Permädis, this time belonging to a Sinda family at Yelburga, see 
Karnataka through the ages, 308-9. 

53 For other Sinda families see D. C. Sircar, Studies in the society and administration of ancient 
and medieval India. т. Society, Calontta, 1067, 137-8; НОТР, v, 176-88 passim. 

51 Gopal, * Sindas of Refijéru ’, 92-3. 

55 Sharma, Rajasthan, 224-5, 553-9. For the Tomara coins see A. Cunningham, Coins of 
mediaeval India from the seventh century to the Muhammadan conquest, London, 1804, 80-8. 
See also D. Sharma, ‘ New light on the Tomaras of Delhi’, PIHO, 19, 1956, 150-2. 

55 Sharma, Rajasthan, 553—9. 

57 ibid. 

35 ibid., 564-9. 
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As with the Sindas we may accept the existence of a Tomara dynasty or 
dynasties in the Delhi area without feeling a compulsion to accept a structure 
synthesized from so many disparate, indeed discordant, sources, many of them 
of very late provenance. 

À final example of the proclivity to juxtapose genealogies into dynasties 
may be seen in the historiography of the Bhañja dynasties of Orissa. Many 
inscriptions have survived of rulers with names ending in -bhañja. At first it 
was believed—and this should no longer surprise us—that all these rulers 
represented а single dynasty but it gradually became apparent that this 
solution was untenable.® It has since been decided that the majority of these 
names represent two, probably related, dynasties, one ruling from Khiiijali 
and the other from Khijjinga. Of the kings who are thought to have ruled at 
Khifijali four are known from a genealogy of four generations with the last 
two names being Sitabhafija and Satrubhaiija, while the first two names in 
another genealogy are also Sitabhaiija and Satrubhafja. Although it has 
been argued that the two pairs need not be identical," the prevailing opinion 
seems to be that they are and hence the two segments have been grafted into 
a larger whole. A third group of Bhañja rulers representing three generations 
has been discovered and it has been argued that this group was related to the 
postulated ‘last’ ruler of the Khifijali line although there is no evidence to 
support this assumption beyond the similarity in name endings." Presumably, 
though, it is the conventionalized mode of dealing with ‘ stray ' rulers.4 From 
the number of other Bhañja lines known it is clear that there is no overriding 
need to construct these sequences into a single dynasty of 10 or 13 rulers for, 
once again, it is arguable that they represent two or more lines of contem- 
poraneous rulers. The process of dynasticizing Bhafija rulers has not gone 
as far as some other instances and has even receded in this regard from the 
extreme position taken by Hiralal Even so, it appears to have gone further 
than can be justified. 

The five examples of genealogical shuffling and grafting discussed here are 
meant only to illustrate the character and dimensions of this problem. The 
process is 80 widespread that it would be impractical and somewhat tedious to 


s R. B. Hiralal, ‘ Four Bhafija copper-plate grants’, E/, xvii, 29, 1925-6, 286-303. 

SR. D. Banerji, ‘ The Tekkali plates of Satrubhañja—v.s. 800’, Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, хуш, 3, 1932, 387-00 See also D. C. Sircar, ‘ The Bhañjas of Khiñjali- 
Mandala’, ІН, xxvin, 3, 1052, 226-31. 

*1 By Siroar, art. cit. In faot the royal styles of the two pairs of rulers differ markedly. 

82 See, e.g., HCIP, ту, 70; Р. Acharya, ‘The Bhaiija kings of Orissa ', Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, хи, 1, 1926, 92-102. 

© Siroar, ' Bhafijas of Khiñjali-Mandala ’, 228. 

“ The difficulties of accommodating all the available data to the concept of a single long-lived. 
dynasty at Khiiijal: can be discerned in the attempt to do so in НОТР, ту, 71-2. 

#5 For the other Bhaiija ruling lines see НОТР, Iv, 72-3; B. Misra, Dynasties of mediaeval 
Оз issa, Calcutta, 1933; C. C. Das Gupta, ‘Some notes on the Adi-Bhañjas of Khijjinge Kotta, 
earlier Bhaïñjas of Khifijali-Mandala, Bhañjas of Bauda and lator Bhañjas of Khifijali’, Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, xu, 3, 1931, 231-45. 
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attempt to do more than catalogue further examples.®* Nor is this desire for 
rational order confined to the study of Indian dynasties. In Africa, where 
epigraphic and numismatic data are rare indeed, we can find examples of this 
process. The so-called epitaphs of Gao consist of a number of gravestones with 
short genealogies. These have been juxtaposed in such a way that an impressive 
‘ dynasty ’ has emerged in the process." Research currently being conducted 
has impeached this interpretation and indicates that there is replication and 
that other interpretative errors are involved.9? Likewise, a recent exercise has 
attempted to combine scattered epigraphs from the Dahlak islands into a 
single dynasty, but in a singularly unconvincing fashion.“ Unquestionably, 
though, the most intensive and extensive attempt outside India to combine 
short genealogies into lengthy dynastic sequences has been the effort to bring 
some order to the chronological uncertainties of ancient South Arabian 
archaeology. The results, though intriguing and often ingenious, are even more 
controversial and probably illustrate most clearly the essential futility of such 
exercises in the absence of data adequate to the task. It is not possible here 


t6 One example that compares in scope with those discussed here concerns the studies of the 
Ganga rulers of $vetaka. From the insorrptions we адаш know of three groups of members of 
the Ganga family who ruled m the Svetaks area. These three groups amount to 10 names and 
few genealogical relationships are known. The available evidence is not sufficient to justify the 
claim that ‘ there is hardly any doubt that they [the Gangas] constituted an independent line 
of rulers for a period extending over nearly 500 years’, В. С. Majumdar, ‘ Phérava grant of 
Sümantavarman, king of Kalinga, year 185’, EI, xxvn, 19, 1947-8, 110. S. C. Behera, 
* Chronology of the Gangas of Svetaka ', Journal of the Oriental Institute (Baroda), хіх, 4, 1970, 
361-8, constructs a sequence of 10 rulers spanning without intermission the period from c. 720 
. to c. 925. For other examples of this process seo V. B. Mishra, ‘The Gurjara-Pratihüias in 
Bhrgukaccha (Bronoh)', Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, xxxi, 1950, 
250-7; H. P. Ganguh, ‘ The Sailodbhavas and their contemporaries of Kahgoda ', 17IQ, xxxii, 
3, 1957, 208-21; P. L. Mishra, ‘ New light on the Nalas of Chattisgarh ', ГНО, xxxvi, 4, 1960, 
247-59; А. K. Rath, ' A note on the Vigraha dynasty’, Orissa Historical Research Jouinal, x1, 1, 
1962, 54-9; N. К. Sahu, ‘The Nalas’, ibid., 95-102; D. К. Ganguly, ‘The genealogy and 
chronology of the Sailodbhava kings of Orissa’, PIHO, 26, 1964, 51-2; K. D. Bajpai, ' Fresh 
hght on the post-Agokan history of Kauéimbi’, Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, 
xxvi, 1, 1964, 1-0; В. Laluri, ‘ Early history of the M&ghas of Kaus&mbi', PIHO, 27, 1965, 
102-7; D. K. Ganguly, ‘ The genealogy and chronology of the Sailodbhava lungs of Orisaa ', 
ibid., 82-92; K. V. Ramesh and M. N. Katti, ‘The origina and early history of the Süntaias of 
Säntalige—1,000 ’, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, тти, 1966-7, 25-36; Т. P. Vorma, 
‘The line of Dhanabhüti ', Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, xxx1, 2, 1969, 143-60; 
C. Krishnamurthy, ‘Some minor dynasties of the Kolar district (1179-1338 A.D.) ’, in S. Ganesan 
(ed.), Professor K. A. N. Nilakanta Sastri felicitation volume, Madras, 1971, 72-83; O. Rama- 
~ chandraiya, ' Muñjeru plates of eastern байда Avantavarms ', ibid., 119-20; M. D. Sompath, 
‘New light on the Nolambas ’, ibid., 165-79. 

t J. Sauvaget, ‘Les épitaphes royales de Gao’, Bulletin de l'Institut Français de l'Afrique 
Noire, xu, 2, 1960, 418-40. 

68 This research is being conducted by J. О. Hunwick of the University of Ghana and P. F. 
de Moraes Farias of the University of Birmingham. I am grateful to Dr. Farias for advising mo 
of some of the results of this research. 

se S. Tedeschi, ° Note storiche sulle isole Dahlac’, Proceedings of the third International 
Conference of Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa, 1966, Addis Ababa, 1970, 1, 58-66. 
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to do more than refer the interested reader to this enlightening but formidable 
corpus.7° 


ш 


*. .. Kings are succeeded not only by their eldest sons, but sometimes by their 
brothers, and sometimes they are slain or deposed, and succeeded by others of 


an equal or greater age.’ 71 


While it is not difficult to appreciate the desire of historians to arrange their 
data in ways that provide a semblance of order and coherence, it is less easy to 
sympathize with the apparent reluctance of many of those dealing with Indian 
epigraphic data to recognize the inherent limitations of their materials— 
limitations which effectively doom many such endeavours to failure. The first, 
if apparently not the most obvious, of these deficiencies is that most of the 
genealogies in the inscriptions were never designed to present а connected, 
coherent, and comprehensive genealogical structure or king list but only to 
present the immediate (or in some cases more remote) ancestors of the executor 
of the inscription. This being so, they ineluctably practise collateral 
suppression. In another context the ascendant or direct line has been termed 
‘the prestige line’ and nowhere is this more true than in India, although the 
consoious application of this attitude is more to be associated with the later 
chronicles. Any ruler who is succeeded by other than this son (or grandson) 
becomes, ipso facto, a collateral and thereby is lost from the ascendant genealogy 
unless, ultimately, one of his direct descendants does happen to succeed. 
Unless some of his own inscriptions should be recovered he is lost to posterity 
as well. And since most rulers who are succeeded by another member of the 
same or an older generation (that is, by a brother, cousin, or uncle) are, prima 
facie, likely to have ruled more briefly than ‘ average’, the likelihood of their 
leaving—and our discovering—epigraphs is reduced.” 

Oddly, this is a problem with which Indian historians seldom seem to have 


70 The number of works dealing with the chronology of ancient South Arabia is legion. 
Among the more important are А. Jamme, La dynastie de Sæahbi'il Yakuf et la documentation 
épigraphique sud-arabe, Istanbul, 1961; idem, The al‘Uqlah texts, Washington, D.C., 1963; 
H. St. J. Philby, The background of Islam, Alexandria, 1947; Jacqueline Pirenne, La royaume 
sub-arabe de Qataban ei sa datation, Louvain, 1961; J. Ryckmans, L'institution monarchique en 
Arabie méridionale avant l'Islam, Louvain, 1951; idem, La chionologie des rots de Saba et du 
Raydan, Istanbul, 1964; Н. von Wissmann, Zur Geschichte und Landeskunde von ali-Sudarabien, 
Wiesbaden, 1953. Of these works Philby's, though the most dated, has the advantage of 
presenting the problem most clearly. Numerous artioles on the subject have appeared in 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, Bulletin of the Ame: ican Schools for Oriental Research, Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, and. Le Muscon. See the bibliography in Wissmann, Geschichte, 
9-93, and in recent numbers of BASOR. 

71 Tsaao Newton, Chronology of ancient nations amended, London, 1728, 54. 

73 J. J. Fox, ° A Rotinese dynastio genealogy : structure and event ’, in Т. О. Beidolman (ed.), 
The translation of culture, London, 1971, 43-4. 

73 Thus it really is not * curious ’ that the Gupta ruler Skandagupta (c. 456—c. 467) was omitted 
from ‘ the official records of a later date’ and from the Gupta ' royal genealogical list since he 
was succeeded by his brother and the latter by his own son, HOIP, m, 25. Skandagupta is 
known only from his own inscriptions. For similar oases of collateral suppression in Nepalese 
epigraphs see D. R. Regmi, Medieval Nepal, 2 vols., Caloutta, 1065-7, п, 44-5, 200, 207, 214. 
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been concerned.” We are asked, for instance, to believe that in the Guhila 
dynasty of Medapäta 32 of 33 successions were of the father-to-son variety, 
including five ruling generations between 942 and 977 and 18 ruling generations 
between 942 and before 1168.75 This extremely narrow royal genealogy is 
inferred from retrospective epigraphio evidence and from the traditions recorded 
by Tod. And, given the propensity of the vamsdvalts, khyäts, and other 
chronicles to portray succession as unremittingly from father to son one need 
not rely too heavily on Tod’s account in this instance.” 

Indeed, nearly every ‘dynasty’ for which we must rely on the evidence 
of a single inscription of the ‘ last ’ ruler will of necessity assume this simplistic 
aspect. The examples of dynasties whose members and succession patterns 
have been inferred in just this way are numerous but need not be discussed 
here since the difficulties in accepting these genealogies as king lists should at 
this point be fairly obvious."? 

I have shown elsewhere that the number of examples of direct father/son 
succession for 10 generations or more is extremely small.” It is no coincidence 
that the Indian dynasties for which we have the most ample documentation 
show many examples of collateral succession. Table 4 illustrates this point. 


TABLE 4.55 COLLATERAL SUCCESSION IN INDIAN DYNASTIES 


Bhauma-Kara dynasty of Orissa #1 Ilin 16 
. Oülukya dynasty of Bidämi 2 in 10 
Cilukya dynasty of Kalyani Sin 11 


74 There are exceptions to this statemont, including А. L. Basham, ' Tho aveiage length of 
generation and the reign in ancient India ’, in idem, Studies in Indian history and culture, Caloutta, 
1964, 83; the discussion of the later Pratiharas in HCIP, ту, 34; В. C. Sen, ' Early Indian 
approach to history and some problems of its reconstruction ', Journal of the Bihar Research 
Society, 11v, 1968, 12-13. 

78 See the genealogical tables in Sharma, Rajasthan, 274-6. See also HCIP, 1v, 108-0; v, 89. 

"f For this portion of Tod's history of Mewar see lus Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan, 
3 vols., London, 1920, т, 281-307. 

11 For а discussion of the problems of extended father/son succession patterns ш the Indian 
chronicles see my Chronology of oral tradition, 78-81. 

18 Seo, for example, the Paramäras of Jalor in P. Bhatia, The Paramäras с. 800-1305 A.D., 
New Delhi, 1970, 186—9. See also the items listed. at p. 541, n. 93. 

7 Henige, Chronology of oral tradition, 12-3. Only nine instances of such a lengthy succession 
have been determined from a sample of over 10,000 dooumented successions. The longest of 
these covered only 16 generations. 

3? It should be borne in mind that these are minimum figures which could increase as new 
date become available. In these caloulations rulers of unknown relationship have been exoluded. 
Although I did not rely on 1 for this table, a convenient tabulation of several medieval Indian 
dynasties can be found in T. В. Trautmann, ‘ Length of generation and reign in ancient India’, 
Journal of the American Orvental Society, LXXXIX, 3, 1969, 564-77. In his calculations Trautmann 
used only the best-known portions of the most important medieval dynasties. Even во, bis 
assertion that these ‘gonealogies are quite accurately known from the epigraphs' mught be 
questioned. Some of hia data, such as those for the Kadambas, are based on outmoded sources 
and this affects lus argument on reign length although not necessarily that for generation length. 
Trautmann does not seem aware of the problem of collateral suppresmon in his calculations and 
this too could effect his reign-average argument. 

81 The Bhauma-Kara dynasty presents several striking features. Nearly all of the inscriptions 
for the dynasty are dated in the years of an era apparently of their own creation and this enables 
sequence to be established more olosely than is normally possible. We have records of 17 rulors 
within a 200-yenr period. Of these no fewer than six were reigning queens. HCIP, Iv, 62-8. 
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Eastern Cälukya dynasty of Vengi 14 in 25 
Candela dynasty of Jejikabhukti** 6 in 22 
Cola dynasty of South Indie Tin 16 
Eastern Ganga dynasty of Vengi (later part) 12 1n 33 
Hoysala dynasty of Dvărasamadra lin 10 
Maitraka dynasty of VallabhI 8 in 19 
Pala dynasty of Bengal 4 in 16 
Paramära dynasty of Dhara 4 in 19 
Pratihäia dynasty of Kanauj 3 or 4in 118 
А Rästraküta dynasty of Malkhed 8 in 14 
Yüdavo dynasty of Düvagiri®4 12? in 30 


Ав more and more data become available for any ruling lino the genealogy 
of that line—if not impeached by the new data, as is often the case—tends to 
broaden in shape rather than lengthen. The inscriptions of several new | 
Kadamba rulers have been discovered and edited in the past 40 years and in 
most cases these rulers—if they are to be fitted into the mam Kadamba line 
at all (always a necessary proviso)—have been found to be collaterals.85 It 
might almost be argued that an inverse correlation exists between the number 
of inscriptions available for a given ruling line and the proportion of father/son 
successions in that line. Several dynasties have, as we have noted, been 
assumed to exist on the basis of a single inscription and these are typically 
ascendant. The Silähära family ruling in south Konkan was known only from 
an inscription of one Rattaräja, who was ruling in 1008.99 This inscription 
recorded nine ancestors of Rattaraja in the direct line and these 10 individuals 
have been held to represent the line in toto; the author of the earliest account 
of the line observed that ‘ it is not very probable that any more rulers belonged 
to this house '.?" Significantly, he formed this conclusion, not by rejecting the 
possibility of collateral rulers—a possibility that seems not to have occurred 
to him—but on the dual assumption that the first ruler mentioned in this 
inscription was ‘ undoubtedly the founder of the dynasty’ and that after the 


?! One of the collateral successions among tho Candelas was that of Kirtivarman (c. 1060 to 
c. 1100), who succeeded his brother Devavarman (c. 1050 to c. 1060), thereby dropping the latter 
from the direct line. Devavarman is not mentioned in Kirtivarman’s insoriptions, in which 
Kirtivarman ıs called the son (which he was) and the successor (which he was not) of Vijayapäla 
(с. 1030 to c. 1050). N. S. Bose, History of the Candellas of Jejakabhukti, Calcutta, 1956, 71, 
observed that ' but for the contemporary insoriptions of Devavarman himself . . . we should not 
have known that в king of that name had ruled at all’. 

9? These figures do not include the last several Pratihära rulers, whose genealogical relation- 
ships to earlier rulers and to each other is nob known. Tt has generally been agreed that Kakutetha, 
the second ruler of the dynasty, was the nephew of Nägabhatta, the founder, but S. L. Katare, 
‘The Pratihüre genealogy from Nägabhatta І to Vatearaja I’, JIH, хіуш, 2, 1970, 437-43, 
has argued that Kakutstha was the son of Nägabhatta. 

t For the early Yàdava genealogy see below, рр. 545-7. 

85 of. the genealogies of the Kadamba dynasties ш G. M. Moraes, The Kadamba-kula: a history 
of ancient and mediaeval Karnätaka, Bombay, 1931, 93, 107, and those m В. R. Gopal, * The 
Kadambas of Hängal”, Journal of Kæ natak University, тп, 1967, 99-115, and idem, ' The 
Kadambas of Gos’, Journal of Karnaiak University, Iv, 1968, 164-77. 

35 For the Silahara dynasties see А. S. Altekar, ‘ The Silähäras of western India’, Indian 
Culture, п, 3, 1035, 394—484; Karnataka through the ages, 311-12; Maharashtra State gaxelieers : 
Kolaba district, Bombay, 1968, 65-6. 

57 Altekar, ‘ Silähüras ', 398. 
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reign of Rattarája his territory passed to the Calukyas of Вайашї; he was in 
fact ‘the last ruler’ of this branch of the Siláharas.9 In allowing this single 
inscription to encompass the entire breadth and span of this ruling line the 
historian is enabled to feel secure—at least until & new discovery requires 
further ingenious hypothesizing.5? 

The genealogy and chronology of a group of Cälukya rulers of Lemulaväda 
has also been reconstructed on the basis of a single late inscription which cited 
the ancestors of an individual who has, of course, been taken as the last ruler 
of this ‘dynasty ’.°° On this presumption it has been found possible to posit 
datings for the individuals mentioned in the inscription. As usual, these 
datings, though admittedly notional, are also inclusive (in this case 865-90, 
890-915, 915-40, 940-65, 965-90, 990-1015, 1015-40, 1040-65) and they 
thereby effectively deny the possibility that some collaterals ruled in this 
line. 

It is pretentious to characterize the genealogies in such inscriptions as ' full 
genealogies’ or ‘ complete genealogies’ for they are not so in any meaningful 
sense. ® They can be incomplete in several ways—by excluding collaterals, by 
omitting earlier rulers, and, of course, by not including any members of the 
line who may have ruled after the inscriber of the record. Again, no useful 
purpose will be served by discussing in any further detail the numerous other 
Indian dynasties whose dating, duration, and structure have been based on the 
evidence of one, ог at most two, late inscriptions. We reserve further dis- 
cussion of the problems of such reconstructions for the conclusion of this paper 
and have considered them here only because these dynasties display the extended 
father/son succession patterns that are so rare when documentation is full and 
explicit. 

One of the concomitants of modern dynasticizing is the imputation of 
father-and-son relationships to rulers known, or just assumed, to have lived 
close together in time and space. In constructing his Alupa dynasty Ramesh 
often assumes that the rulers whom he forced into this Procrustean bed were 
related as father and son and therefore, perhaps, were natural bedmates.?* 


ibid. Elsewhere Altekar admits the possibility that Rattaräja may have had one succossor ; 
1bid., 401. 

# Another insorrption attributed to this dynasty has since come to light but 16 only provides 
a date for the father of Rattaräja. See Karnataka through the ages, 311. 

90 N. Venkataramanayya, The Chdlukyas of L(V)emtulavada, Hyderabad, 1963. 

*1 ibid., p. 36, n. 

91 S, М, Alt, ‘Chandra kings of Pattikera and Arakan’, Journal of the Asatte Society of 
Pakistan, vx, 1901, 269, and I. K. Sarma, ‘ Select inscriptions of Ikshv&ku rulers of Nägärjuna- 
Кора ’, Journal of Oriental Research, xxix, 1959-60, 44, used these terms to describe ascendant 
genealogies relating to their ruhng lines. 

9 Among others these would include D. C. Siroar, * Two grants of early Guhilas ', EI, xxxiv, 
26, 1001-2, 167-76; S. B. Sastri. ‘A dynasty of Buddhist kings of Srikatta’, Proceedings and 
transactions of the 231d All-India Oriental Congress, Aligarh, 1966, 342-5; Ali, ‘ Chandra kings’, 
267-74; R B. Pandey, ‘Jabalpur plates of Mahäräja Hastin, о.к. 170’, EI, xxvm, 42, 
1949-60, 264-7; R. C. Majumdar, History of ancient Bengal, Calcutta, 1971, 289—4, 

93 Ramesh, South Kanara, 50, 63, 68, 69, 75, 79, 81, 84, 92, 93-4, 100, 107. 
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Such assumptions are particularly vulnerable when we are not even certain that 
the individuals in question belonged to the same family but they may still be . 
unwarranted when we have more data at our disposal. 

The later part of the eastern Ganga dynasty of Vengi is, as Indian dynasties 
go, well documented, and we know the names of and usually some dates for 
more than 30 members of the dynasty. But there are gaps in our knowledge. 
One of these occurs at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Narasimha [IV] 
was ruling as late as 1402 and his son Bhanudeva [IV] was ruling in 1414. It is 
not unlikely that Bhanudeva succeeded his father at some time between 1402 
and 1414. On the other hand, collateral succession was not uncommon among 
the eastern Gañgas and during the last four centuries of their rule there were 
at least 25 rulers in 16 generations. It seems unjustified, then, to state | 
unreservedly that ‘ Narasimha IV was succeeded by his son sometime before 
1414 A.D." For even though this statement is more cautious than many in 
the literature, the circumstances require at least a modicum of qualification. 

In somewhat the same way, this problem occurs in the interpretation of the 
genealogy of the Maitraka dynasty of Vallabhi which ruled in Saurägtra 
between the fifth and eighth centuries. Here, too, succession was often 
collateral and there were at least 19 rulers in 11 generations. Between 589 
and 616 only one ruler is known—Siladitya [I], whose only known dates are 
606 and 612. The last known date of Siladitya’s father Dharasena is 589 and 
historians generally have assumed that Dharasena ruled until just before 606 
or that Siladitya [I] succeeded soon after 589.19 Yet there is room during this 
period for another ruler to have intervened, especially given the rather short 
reigns of many Maitraka rulers (19 reigns in roughly three centuries). 1 Whether 
another collateral actually did rule can be ascertained only by the availability 


*5 HCIP, Iv, 142-3; v, 206-9; vz, 361-5. The chronology and genealogy of early Ganga 
rulers in Kalinga is extremely obscure. See HCIP, m, 216-17; iv, 139-40, and N. К. Sahu, 
‘ Chronology of the early байда kings of Kalinga’, Orissa Historical Research Jounal, vi, 4, 
1958, 251-70. АП of the proposed solutions involve some of the dynasticizing called into question 
here. 

96 HCIP, v, 864; vr, 830. 

э? ibid., ут, 303. 

** The latest date for a member of the dynasty is 766. The most recent account of the 
Maitrakas is Gujarat District gazetteers: Bhavnagar, Ahmedabad, 1968, 48-55, while the fullest 
account remains К. J. Virji, Ancient history of Saurashtra, Bombay, 1952. See also HCIP, тп, 
60-3, 147-50, and N. R. Ray, ‘ The Maitrakas of Valabhi ', IHQ, Iv, 3, 1028, 453-74. 

* Gujarat District gazelleers : Bhavnagar, 48-56 ; HCIP, m, 711. The period after Siladitya III 
(c. 660 to c. 685), when the epigraphio evidence is less abundant, is partioularly doubtful. All the 
known rulers were named Silüditya and each was the son of his predecessor. This pattern ів 
much at variance with the earlicr variety of royal names and fragmented succession patterns for 
the dynasty. For this later period seo Virji, Saurashtra, 63-105. 

19? D, Devahuti, Harsha: a political study, Oxford, 1070, 47, makes both these assumptions. 

101 Hadan-teang, who visited India from 630 to 644, stated that a Siláditya had ruled Mo-la-po, 
generally thought to mean Malwa inoluding Saurüstra, 60 years before his time. This statement 
cannot be taken literally since we know that Dharasena was ruling at least as late as 589. This 
being во, neither oan we use it to suggest a date for Siladitya’s accession. Sce НОТР, rm, 03, 
112, 607. 
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of new data and although it is at least as likely that such new evidence would 
provide later dates for Dharasena or earlier ones for Siladitya it would be 
injudicious to proceed on the assumption that this would necessarily be so.19? 

Rulers for whom some dates are known are usually thought to be the sons 
of earlier rulers and this concept may be expressed as: son ruled, therefore 
father also ruled. There is а converse to this axiom, viz., that if the father 
ruled then his son must also have ruled. That is, if the son of a reigning monarch 
is mentioned in an inscription it is usually assumed that in due course he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s position and he is included in genealogical reconstructions 
even if there is no contemporaneous or retrospective evidence of his own rule. 
And if the son is designated as yuvardja in this inscription the need to accept 
his ultimate accession seems almost irresistible. In one of the inscriptions of 
Skandavarman, one of the carly Pallavas discussed earlier in this paper, 
mention was made of Buddhavarman, the yuvardja, and of Buddhavarman’s 
son Buddhyankura. We have no inscriptions of either of these individuals and 
it has been observed that ‘it is not possible to determine whether even the 
crown prince [Buddhavarman]—not to speak of his son [Buddhyankura]— 
ever ascended the throne '.19? Certainly no other interpretation can legitimately 
be put on the available evidence, or lack of it. Yet at least one attempted 
reconstruction of the early Pallava genealogy included both individuals as 
reigning kings.!9t 

Of course, in patrilineal succession-systems rulers are more often succeeded 
by their sons than by any other relatives but not with the degree of monotonous 
regularity that many Indian inscriptions—or the interpretation of their 
evidence—suggest.15 The imputation of father/son relationships to rulers 
whose genealogical filiations are quite unknown may at times result in creating 
dynastic sequences where none can otherwise be shown to have existed but such 
practices are а manifestation, and not an unimportant one, of the almost 
reflexive instinct for genealogizing or otherwise rationalizing disparate and 
inadequate data. 

10% An instance from the Gähadaväls dynasty may serve to complete this point. Govinda- 
candra is known to have been ruling as late as 1154 and in lus inscriptions his son Asphotavarman 
is described as his yuvarája and Vijayacandre as his second son. Dates of 1108 and 1169 exist 
for Vijayacandra but none for Asphotavarman as ruler. While І would not argue that because 
Asphotavarman was yuvardja he eventually succeeded his father (see tho next paragraph), 
the fact that none of his inscriptions has been reoovered is not of itself sufficient reason to assert 
that * Asphotavarman seems to have predeceased his father and Vijayacandra succeeded to the 


throne sometime after 1154”, HCIP, xv, 54, 840. Trautmann, ‘ Length of generations’, 575, 
dates Vijayacandra from 1155 to 1170. Surely the question of whether Asphotavarman actually 


` reigned must be considered an open one? 


103 HOIP, тп, 277. 

194 B, Y, Krishna Rao, À history of the early dynasties of Andhradeéa, o. 200-625 A.D , Madras, 
1942, 213-14. Mahalingam, Käñcipuram, 26-7, also excludes these two names from his recon- 
struction although he does assume that Buddhavarman was the son as well as the yuvarája of 
Skandavarman. 

195 For another view of this problem see Jack Goody, ‘Sideways or downwards? Latoral 
and vertical succession, inheritance and descent in Africa and Eurasia’, Man, NS, v, 4, 1970, 
627-38. 
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At the risk of generalizing facilely І would argue strongly that the likelihood 
of sons succeeding their fathers in any office without intermission for more than 
eight or nine generations 1s во small that it may safely be discounted. Certainly, 
before such a pattern can be accepted in any given instance it must be subjected 
to even more rigorous proofs than the normal canons of historical criticism 
require, for the evidence is often distorted, sometimes intentionally 50.199 

But for the early and medieval Indian dynasties it is not so much the 
evidence itself that is at fault but the interpretation of it. Conscious distortion 
of succession patterns (° 22 generations have intervened in regular descent from 
father to son between the founder of the family and the present Raja ’) seems 
to have been a later development and is to be associated with the chronicles, 
whose synthetic intent permitted and even encouraged the practice, and nob 
with the epigraphs.107 

Any dynasty or part of a dynasty whose morphology is solely father/son 
over many generations should be considered, at best, to be a ‘ minimal dynasty ’ 
in which the available names are seen not to represent the totality of the 
dynasty’s rulers but only a group of doubly fortunate rulers—fortunate to have 
remained in the direct line of ascent at the time the inscription was recorded 
and fortunate enough to have been mentioned in the relatively small pro- 
portion of inscriptions which have escaped the ravages of time to be discovered 
and edited.1° I base this argument both on the balance of probabilities gleaned 
from the large sample of well-documented non-Indian dynasties mentioned 
above and on the limitations inherent in data of the kind with which we are 
concerned. And it is to a discussion of some of these deficiencies that we 
now turn. 


IV 


owledge] is at the mercy of the discoveries which it makes possible 
‘ [Knowledge] i h y of the di 1 hieh i k ibl 
[and] has to be adjusted to the latter and not the latter to it.’ 109 


Epigraphie data, like numismatio evidence and unlike the chronicles, are 
raw materials and not finished, synthetic products. They might not unfairly 


108 On this seo Henige, Chronology of oral traduion, 13-91 passim. 

39? R. Lethbridge, The golden book of India, London, 1900, referring to Pal-Lahara, one of 
the Orissa Feudatory States. Similar 1omarks echo throughout the gazetteer accounts of the 
Native States of India and other works based on the testimony of the chronicles, o.g. H. Wilber- 
force-Bell, The history of Kathiawad, London, 1916, and J. Hutchison and J. P. Vogel, History 
of the Panjab hill states, 2 vols., Lahore, 1983. 

10% Among instances whore now discoveries have shown collateral successions we might cite 
D. C. Sirear, * The Gululas of Kigkindhà ’, Our Пе itage, xx, 1, 1963, 56-7; K. Dutta, ‘ New light 
on the history of Assam’, PIIIC, 12, 1949, 157-9 ; and D. P. Dikshit, ‘ The early western Chalukya 
chronology reconsidered’, Orissa Historical Research Journal, xv, 3—4, 1907, 18-20. Pulakegin 
[II] of tho C&lukya dynasty was killed ш 642 and the first known date of his son Vikramaditya [T] 
18 655. Although Pulakegin is known to have had several other sons it has gonerally been argued. 
that an interregnum intervened. between the two rulers rather than that other sons of Pulakesin 
mught have ruled before Vikramiulitya. The new evidence indicates that ав many as four rulers 
intervened between Pulakesin and Vikramäditya. For an Indo-Chinese examplo of this problem 
seo L. P. Briggs, The ancient Khmer empire, Philadelphia, 1051, 205, and the sources cited there. 

19 J, Dowoy, Experience and nalure, Chicago, 1925, 154. 
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be compared to pieces of a jigsaw puzzle for which we do not know the shapo 
or design of the whole nor the number of pieces in it. And it cannot bo 
emphasized too strongly or too often that they were seldom intended to be 
synthetic accounts of the past which later historians could use alone and with 
confidence for extensive historical reconstruction. 

Perhaps we can best illustrate the deficiencies of epigraphic data in these 
respects by discussing the genealogy of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, which 
ruled in the western Deccan from the ninth (?) to the fourteenth centuries and 
eventually attained ‘imperial’ status. Our sources for the history and 
genealogy of the Yädavas are unusually abundant; over 500 inscriptions of 
the dynasty have been recovered.!!? To supplement this corpus we have the 

- information in the Vratakhanda, the introductory portion of the legal treatise 
Caturvarga cintämani, a work composed by the minister Hemadri late in the 
thirteenth century. The two sets of sources supplement each other in ways 
that are both 1lluminating and monitory. The genealogies in both trace the 
origins of the dynasty to Puranic heroes in the old familiar way—in this case 
through 60 generations.? Dridhaprahära, who began to rule c. 860 by genea- 
logical reckoning, is usually considered to be the first historical figure of the 
dynasty. Of the 23 rulers from c. 860 to c. 1185 seven are known only from the 
Vratakhanda. They are ignored in the inscriptions of later rulers and to date 
none of their own inscriptions have come to light.H# On the other hand two 
rulers known from the inscriptions were not included in Hemádrr's work.H4 
The following table collates the genealogical information for the Yadavas from 
the various sources. 


TABLE 5. EARLY YADAVA GENEALOGY 


1 Dndhaprahüra [C] 13 Bhillama IV [A] 
2 Seunacandra I (son 1) [C] 14 Seunacandra IT [C} 
3 Dhädiyappe (son 2) [С] 15 Airamadéva (son 14) [С] 
4 Bhillama I (son 3) [C] 16 Simharäja or Singhana I (son 16) [С] 
5 Sriraja ог Rajugi (son 4) [C] 17 Seunacandra III [В]115 
6 Vaddiga (son 5) [C] 18 Mallug: (son 16) [С] 
7 Dhadryasa (son 6) [A] 19 Amaraganga (son 18) [C] 
8 Bhillama II (son 6) [C] 20 Govindarüja (son 19?) [À] 
9 Vesugi (son 8) [C] 21 Amaramallugi (son 18) [Aj 
10 Bhillama III (son 9) [C] 22 Kaltya-Ballaila [A] 
11 Vädugi [A] 23 Karne [В] 
12 Väsugi [А] 


[A] known only from the Vratakhanda 
[B] known only fiom inscriptions 
[C] known from inscriptions and from tho Viatakhanda 


uo А, V. M. Murthy, T'he Sevunas of Devagiri, Madras, 1971, 32. For a list of over 400 of those 
see О. P. Verma, The Yadavas and their times, Nagpur, 1970, 369-84. There are less than 10 
inscriptions from the pre-1185 period under discussion. 

11 For Hemädri and his writings вое P. V. Kane, History of dha: masastra, 5 vols. in 7, Poona, 
1930-62, т, 354-9, and G. Yazdan: (ed.), Early history of the Deccan, 2 vols., London, 1960, п, 570. 

U3 Verma, Yddavas, 21-3, 42-9, 367-8. 113 ibid., 21-49, 307-8. 

14 ibid., 307-8. 315 For Sounacandra ПІ sce p. 647, n. 122, below. 
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Note that all the omitted rulers had either succeeded collaterally or, more 
importantly, had become collaterals through not being followed by their direct | 
descendants. In the Vratakhanda (11) Vädugi is called the son of his ^ 
predecessor (10) Bhillama III but the relationship of (12) Väsugi and (13) 
Bhillama IV to each other and to the rest of the dynasty is unknown." A grant 
of (14) Seunacandra IT called him the immediate successor of (10) Bhillama III 
but spoke of him as ‘ having sprung from his [Bhillama's] family ’ rather than 
as his son."" Despite this ambiguous terminology, this inscription neatly 
omitted the three intervening rulers and consigned them to an oblivion from 
which they were rescued only by the Vratakhanda. Probably collateral rulers 
of this kind, especially if their reigns were brief, came to be considered usurpers 
and were omitted even from king lists in non-epigraphic sources. Certainly, 
this has been the common lot of collateral rulers everywhero.11$ 

The period after (18) Mallugi is also confused. In a span of no more than 
45 years at least six kings seem to have ruled. Three of these are not mentioned ~ 
in any edited inscription and 2 fourth is known from epigraphic sources but was * 
omitted by Hemädri.!® It may be that the (33) Karna mentioned in the ` 
inscription of his son (34) Bhillama V was an alternative name for one of the 
rulers mentioned by Hemadri but any identification must remain speculative, ·' 
as must any other explanation for these numerous complexites.?? Perhaps 
in time more evidence will allow historians to leave the realms of speculation 
for those of certainty. | ‹ 

What of the earliest period of the Үййала dynasty ? Can we be confident ! 
that there are no gaps in our knowledge? Under the circumstances, and | 
despite the variety of our sources, we should be cautious. The genealogy as it 
stands ab present for this period shows six consecutive father/son successions , 
and this, though not excessive in itself, is a pattern which contrasts with what Z 
is known about succession in later times, | 

For the Yadava dynasty we have an unusual abundance of evidence and 
the cumulative thrust of this material is to impeach the more direct and 
simplistic testimony of the epigraphs. It is clear that the early Yadava rulers 
mentioned in later inscriptions represent no more than the kind of ‘ minimal ” 
dynasty’ that was mentioned earlier in this paper—collaterals and оће] 


114 Verma, Yddavas, 368. 17 ibid., 37. \ 
118 On the elision of ‘ usurpers ’ see Henige, Chronology of oral tradition, 28-33. » 
H3 The problem of the conflicting data for these rulers is discussed in Verma, Yddavas, 46-9, 
and idem, * A discrepanoy in the Yüdava genealogy ', Nagpur University Journal (Humanities) 
хут, 1, 1965, 32-6. І 
120 D. C. Sircar and S. Sankaranarayanan, ' Dharwar plates of the time of Simhane ', EI, -* 
xxxiv, 7, 1001-2, 34, suggested that Karna might be idontifled with Amaramallugi. i 
121 We would like to know more about Hemüdri's sources for this earhest period. Presumably, 
he consulted inscriptions that were available to him and many of these would not be available: 
to more recent historians. The sequence of rulers for this period may have been known only . 
from some later retrospective inscriptions; 1f во, Hemüdri had no more to work with than t, 
contemporary historians. The faot that no insoriptions before the time of Bhillama [II], putatively {. 
the eighth ruler of the dynasty, have survived suggests either that the earliest names were not”. 
historical personages or that they were not reigning kings. The question must remain moot, ?' 


5 
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' usurpers' found no place in them. The Yadavas may not be typical in 
the amount of data available for them but in the disparity between our 
cumulated knowledge of them and the knowledge we can glean from the 
inscriptions the dynasty is probably more typical than we would like to admit.!?? 
Perhaps even more damaging to the attitude that the epigraphic evidence 
available to us is adequate for forming and dating dynasties is the recent 
discovery of some inscriptions of the Pallava rulers Simhavisqu and Mahendra- 
varman. These rulers followed the groups of Pallava rulers discussed earlier in 
this paper.?* Conventionally Simhavisnu and Mahendravarman have been 
assigned to the period from c. 580 to c. 630, where a convenient gap seemed to 
exist.1 The approximate date of the end of Mahendravarman's reign is known 
.from his own records, from those of his successors, and from his known con- 
temporaneity with the Calukya Pulakeéin [П]. То no small degree the beginning 
of Simhavisnu’s reign has been dated on the conventional 25-years-per-reign 
basis and on the need to fit all those other Pallava rulers in before his time. 
However, one of the new inscriptions is dated in the 33rd year of Simhavignu 
and another in the 59th year of Mahendravarman. In other words the two 
rulers reigned for a period of 92 + x years, a far cry from the 50 years usually 
accorded them. This necessitates pushing the beginning of Simhavisnu’s reign 
back to well before 540.16 If these datings prove to be correct it becomes 
almost obligatory to consider the possibility (indeed, the probability) that most 
of the other early Pallava kings could not have reigned in one or even two 
dynastic sequences. One looks forward to the flurry of argumentation that 
these new discoveries seem likely to engender.!?? 


122 A cortain Seuna left an inscription dated 1141 but he is not known either from the 
Vratakhanda or from later inscriptions. His insoription oredited him with ‘ the usual attributes 
of the Yádava kings’ but he may have been the member of an (otherwise unknown) collateral 

, branch. Verma, Yädavas, 43, 368, inoludes him m the main line as Seupacandra III. 

323 Murthy, Sevunas, differs considerably from Verma in his presentation of the Yädava 
genealogy. He omits Dhädiyasa and equates Simharaja with Vorma’s Sennacandra (see preceding 
footnote) but without citing any reasons. He sees the five rulers between Mallugi and Bhillama[V | 
аз contenders with Bhillama [V] and not independent rulers in thew own right. He notes that 
Bhillama [V]'s own insorrptions do not begin until 1187, but on the basis of a Kalacuri reference 
^e considers that he was ruling at least as early as 1173 and dates his accession to that year. 
Murthy, Sevunas, 34-6. On the face of 16 Verma seems to have taken less liberties with the 
evidence and his account, while not demonstrably oorreot, is more persuasive. 

1% Seo above, pp. 529-32. 

125 For this dating see, e.g., HCIP, ш, 258-00, 279-80; Mahalingam, Käñcipuram, 34. 

14] have based this paragraph on а brief notice in Weekly India News of 26 August 1071. 
It is possible that this preliminary interpretation may prove to be incorrect and, if so, the 
present analysis would of course also be nugatory. 

127 An accession date of c. 540 for Simhavarman would be supported by the Visnukundin 
inscription of 566/7 mentioned above (p. 533) since this Inscription mentioned a Pallava ruler 
named Simha. Rama Rao, ‘ New light on the Visnukundins ', 80-1, took this reference to be to 
Simhavarman в/о Visnugopa of the Omgôdu II inscription and alleges that this Simhavarman 
invaded Veñgi in his eighth year and thus acceded in 556. This conclusion is based on a con- 
troversial identification of a toponym and on this Simha—Simhavarman s/o Visnugôpa identifica- 

, tion. It now appears more likely that it was to Simhavarman f/o Mahendravarman that this 


: Ascription refers. 
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Indeed, new inscriptions frequently are edited and found to reveal * hitherto 
unknown rulers’ and these genealogies in turn generate new rounds of argu- 
mentation as the new data are fitted in or added to the existing models.!?$ 
Sircar, in his major work on Indian epigraphy, discusses at some length how 
first the existence and later the significance of the Gupta emperor Budhagupta 
was first discovered in 1838 and gradually but steadily became better known 
as more data came to hand. Sircar concluded, quite properly, that our know- 
ledge of this ruler—and, by analogy, of any other Indian ruler known only 
from epigraphic data—must always be in a state of flux, capable of being 
modified and supplemented at any moment.1* A retrospective survey of the 
development of our kmowledge of most of the ruling lines of early and medieval 
India indicates clearly enough the seemingly infinite expandibihty of our data. . 
At the same time such a survey often tends to reveal a tenacious will to believe ` 
in the sufficiency of these data at each stage in the process. 

In the present paper I have focused rather narrowly on one particular form 
of misusing epigraphie evidence—the practiee of ordering stray and sparse 
inscriptions into coherent ‘ dynasties’. Briefly, I have argued that the following 
practices and inferences should be avoided unless explicitly and incontrovertibly 
supported by the data. 

(a) Juxtaposing and linking genealogical segments in such ways that 

dynastic sequences emerge. 

(b) Assuming that the latest known ruler of a dynasty or ruling line was, 
also the last ruler. 

(c) Reflexively assuming that genealogies are also king lists. 

(d) Assuming that rulers with the same name endings (e.g., -gupta, -simha, 
-bhaiija, etc.) necessarily all held the same office or a narrow range of 
offices. ; 

(e) Assigning reign lengths of 25 years or more to rulers for whom only one 
or two dates ате knovwn.1#0 _ 

(f) Arguing that the lack of epigraphic data can in itself ‘ cast doubt' on 
non-epigraphic evidence of collateral succession.!?! 


128 See, e.g, H. G. Shastri and P. V. Dholakia, ‘ АшЬа]йв plates of the Samdhava king 
Ahivarman’, Journal of the Oriental Institute (Baroda), xix, 3, 1970, 279-85; J. Sundaram, 
* Two Bhañja copper plates ', EI, хххуп, 42, 1967-8, 233-40; D. C. Sircar and Q. Bhattacharya, 
‘Mallar plates of Vyaighraraja’, EI, xxxiv, 9, 1961-2, 45-50; D. C. Sircar, ‘ Two granta of 
early Guhilas ', EI, xxxiv, 20, 1961-2, 167-76, as well as the works cited at p. 544, n. 108. 

129 Sircar, Indian epigraphy, Delhi, 1965, 11-13. 

130 This is a point to which I have not devoted specific attention but the practice oan be seen 
in many of the examples discussed in the paper, particularly in table 1. Altekar, ' Silaharas’, 
assigns to a certain Vijayäditya the dates 1140 to 1175 on the basis of three of his inscriptions 
ranging from 1143 to 1153, and the dates 1175 to 1216 to a certain Bhoja on the basis of in- 
scriptions dated 1179 and 1205. No thought is given to the possibility of one or more rulers 
intervening botween 1153 and 1179. This is but one of a very large number of examples. 

131 There are probably not many examples of this practice since non-epigraphio data are so 
seldom available. In this regard see the disoussion in HCIP, Ir, 17-18, of the possible reign of 
Rämagupta between Samudragupta and Candragupta [II] of the Gupta dynasty. | 
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(g) Assuming that sons succeeded fathers or that fathers preceded sons in 

office without specific evidential support. 

Particular circumstances, of course, can alter the judiciousness of some of 
these inferences. If, for instance, a large number of inscriptions are known to 
have been found in a single hoard it may be more valid to posit a close relation- 
ship between the individuals mentioned in them. However, the provenance of 
many extant inscriptions is not known and many of those for whioh we do 
know these details have been found singly or in small groups. Nor am I arguing 
that palaeographic dating of particular inscriptions may not be useful, provided 
that the temptation to employ a certain circularity of reasoning in the process 
is avoided. 

It has been inferences and reconstructions of the nature discussed here that 
have helped to create the image of an early and medieval India in which strong 
centralized government flourished and in which the political landscape was 
dotted with local, regional, and imperial dynasties and polities. It is not so 
much a concomitant of the present argument that such an interpretation is 
incorrect, but rather that the evidence on which it has been predicated is 
inadequate to the supportive task allocated toit. Extensive patterns of dynastic 
government may have existed but we cannot know, or even assume, that 
this was so. : 

Sircar, Sen, and particularly Basham have written of the fundamental 
limitations of the historical evidence for pre-Muslim India and of the dangers 
of going beyond these data when attempting to reconstruct the history of this 
period. To judge from the examples cited in this paper their admonitions 
have not always fallen on fertile ground. Indeed, a certain perversity seems to 
exist in the attitudes toward and use of epigraphie data. Rather than seeking 
to discern and transcend the biases and weakness of their evidence, historians 
have tended to ignore, mask, absorb, and perpetuate them. 


13° Sircar, Indian epigraphy, passim, esp. 23-30; Sen, ‘ Early Indian approach to history ', 
11-156; A. L. Basham, ‘ Modern historians of ancient India’, in С, H. Philips (ed.), Historians 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, London, 1901, 200-3. 


THE TOMB OF BUHLUL LODI 


By Srxox Diesy 
(PLATES I-IV) 


The important series of pre-Mughal monuments in the Lodi Gardens (the 
former Lady Willingdon Park), set in the midst of the residential area of New 
Delhi, is familiar to most visitors to the city. Apart from a handsome Mughal 
bridge (the Athpula) and some small and insignificant outbuildings, there are 
five main structures which lie along a south-south-west to north-north-east axis. 
The most southerly monument is the domed octagonal tomb thought to be of 
Muhammad Shah Sayyid (т. 838-49/1435-46): and the most northerly is - 
another domed octagonal tomb in a square fortified enclosure thought to be that 
of Sikandar Shah Lodi (т. 894-923 /1489-1517). 

In view of the arguments put forth in this paper, the probability of the 
attributions of these tombs should be examined, although neither gives rise to 
serious doubt. The attribution of the tomb of Muhammad Shah Sayyid must 
depend on its closeness in almost every architectural detail to the tomb of his 
predecessor on the throne, Mubarak Shah Sayyid (r. 824-38/1421-35). This 
stands in a fortified settlement contemporary with it, which was still known in 
the mid-nineteenth century as Mubärakpur.! Of writers in the topographical 
tradition referred to below, Sangin Beg around a.D. 1820 wrongly attributes the 
tomb in the Lodi Gardens to Mubarak Shah Sayyid *; but the identification at 
present universally accepted was made by Sayyid Ahmad Khan in 1847.3 
Without mentioning his source, he adds the detail that it was built by Muham- 
mad's son ‘Ala’ al-Din (deposed by Buhlül Ladi in 855/1451). 

The tomb of Sikandar Lódi is on the same octagonal plan. By its size and the 
richness of its decoration it should clearly be a royal tomb. The cut-plaster and 
glazed tiles appear closely contemporary with those on the small but fine tomb 
of Mawlana Jamali at Mehrauli. Jamäli died in А.р. 1536, but probably built the 
tomb many years earlier when he enjoyed the especial favour of Sultan Sikandar 
Lódi* The tomb called Sikandar's is clearly earlier than the octagonal tomb of 
Masnad-i ‘Ali ‘Isa Khan, completed in a conservative style in А.р. 1547.5 


1 E, Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Lings of Dehli, London, 1871, p. 332, n.: ‘The present 
village of Mubürakpür...in all probability only derived its modern name, ns in the case of the 
village of the ‘‘ Haug-i Khäs ”, from the ancient monument, the tomb of Mubarak still standing 
within its boundaries °. 

3 Sangin Beg, Sayr al-manazil (see Storey, и, No. 232, p. 151). MS in the writer's possession, 
accession no. 27, fol. 48b. 

з (Sir) Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Athär al-sanddid, fourth ed., Künpur, 1901, bab iil, p. 42. 

4*Abd al-Haqq Dehlavi, AkAbir al-akhyir, Dehli, Mujtasb'! Press 1309/1891-2, 221-2; 
Ahmad Yadgar, Térikh-i Shahi, ed. M. H. Husayn, Caloutta, 1939, 47-8; Ni‘mat Allāh, Tarikh-s 
Khan-i Jahänt wa makhzan-i Afghani, ed. S. M. Imim al-Din, Dacoa, 1960, x, 210-11. 

5 M. Zafar Hasan and others, Delhi province : list of Muhammadan and Hindu monuments. 
Calcutta, 1922, тт, Nos. 179-80, pp. 134-5. Bashir al-Din Ahmad, Wagi'āt-i dar al-hukümat-i 
Dehli, Agra, 1919, п, 697. 
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Sangin Beg refers to the second and third tombs at Khayrpur (now the Lodi 
Gardens), probably Sikandar's tomb and the Shish Gumbad discussed below, as 
built by ‘Afghans, lords of the age ’. The accepted identification of this as the 
tomb of Sikandar Lodi was in this case also made by Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who 
states—probably again without any source for the statement—that it was built 
by his son Ibrahim Lodi.” Apart from an ill-informed guess of A. C. L. Carlleyle 
in 1874, who had ‘ been unable to find any account of where Sikandar Lodi was 
interred ’ and therefore suggested an anonymous tomb probably of later date 
near Sikandra,® no writer since 1847 has suggested that any other buildings 
could be the tombs of either Muhammad Sayyid or Sikandar Lédi. 

Almost equidistant between the tombs of Muhammad Sayyid and Sikandar 
. Lédi three buildings of note lie close together. To the north there is a square 
domed tomb, usually called the Shish Gumbad on account of the tiles set high 
up in its exterior stonework (plate т). It has a single entrance on the south side. 
Inside are seven large cenotaphs and one small one. Facing this there is an even 
larger square domed structure resembling a tomb but devoid of cenotaphs, the 
Bara Gumbad or ‘ Large Dome’ (plate 11). This has an external door to the 
west and another entrance, which leads into a raised three-sided courtyard, to the 
north, facing across an artificial hollow the entrance door to the Shish Gumbad. 
From the south-east corner of the Bara Gumbad traces remain of a wall stretch- 
ing eastwards to a small two-storeyed circular tower, probably intended to 
enclose a garden. On the northern side inside the raised courtyard cells running 
east and west join the Bara Gumbad to two wings stretching north. The western 
wing is the five-arched mosque known simply as the Baré Gumbad ki Masjid or 
* Mosque of the Large Dome’. Facing the mosque upon the eastern side of the 
courtyard is a cloister-like arcade sometimes called the Majlis-khana or ‘ Assem- 
bly Room ’, probably intended for students attached to the endowed foundation 
of the mosque. In the space between the Majlis-khäna and the mosque is а 
square plinth probably intended for a catr or open pavilion. North of this steps 
descend on three sides into a rectangular landing, flush with the retaining wall 
of the courtyard. From this landing a further flight of 10 steps descends into a 
hollow, across which a path with a short flight of steps possibly restored in 
modern times leads straight to the Shish Gumbad about 50 yards away.? 

The layout, owing to a variation in the orientation of the giblas, is slightly 
out of parallel, but it seems likely that the Bara Gumbad and its courtyard are 
intended to be a part of a single architectural scheme with the Shish Gumbad. 
The likelihood of this is increased by the enormous size, tomb-like structure, and 
positioning of the doors of the graveless Bara Gumbad, which must have served 


6 Sangin Beg, loo. oit. 

7 Sayyid Ahmad Khün, op. cit., b&b ці, p. 46. 

* A. C. L. Carlleyle, ‘Report on Agra’, Archaeological Survey of India. Reports, Iv, 1874, 
188-6. 
§ The writer is indebted to Mr. John Burton-Page, who after the first draft of this paper made 
&n examination of this group of monuments and provided details which would otherwise have been 
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as an entrance to a sacred precinct: but which would be out of all proportion if 
this precinct came to an end with the little mosque beside it. No entrance gate of 
comparable size exists in the Muslim architecture of India, although in Delhi 
itself a smaller but much more splendid model exists in the ‘Ala’i Darwäza of the 
Qubbat al-Islam mosque, built around д.р. 1300. If these buildings were part of 
a single architectural scheme with the Shish Gumbad, it is possible that its 
farthest extensions were never completed. Other than towards the south-east, 
there is no trace of an enclosure wall with corner towers. But these, if they were 
ever built, may have perished when the site was populated by the village of 
Khayrpur, or during the landscaping which turned the village into Lady 
Willingdon Park. 

Two possible objections to the idea that the Bara Gumbad complex was. 
built as a stately entrance to the Shish Gumbad need to be discussed. Was the 
structure between the mosque and the Majlis-khana intended to be a tomb ? In 
other instances where a pavilion is found at the centre of a small mosque court- 
yard, there is frequently & cenotaph within it. Such an arrangement was 
particularly favoured in Süfi khàngühs, where the Shaykh in his lifetime might 
have been more concerned with the building and maintenance of the mosque and 
living quarters for the mujdwirs rather than his own tomb.!? In some cases such 
pavilions still remain devoid of cenotaphs, e.g. in the fourteenth-century mosque 
later known as Dargah Shah ‘Alam at Wazirabad. In the case of the monu- 
ments in the Lodi Gardens, as the literary evidence surveyed below makes clear, 
we have to look for a royal tomb: and the plinth of this small vanished catri 
or pavilion from which flights of steps lead immediately towards the prospect of 
2 larger and more suitable structure, may be rejected as the site of the royal 
tomb. 

There is a variation of nearly 15° between the orientation of the qibla of the 
Shish Gumbad on the one hand and that of the mosque on the other. This 
suggests that work cannot have been commenced simultaneously upon the Shish 
Gumbad and the Вага Gumbad complex. The qibla of the Shish Gumbad 
appears to be south of the true direction of Makka and a new alignment was 
made when work was commenced upon the Вага Gumbad and the mosque. 
The Barā Gumbad and the mosque were evidently laid out at one time in spite 
of the diversity of style between the rich cut-plaster decoration of the mosque 


10 This may have been the position of the cautra-+ yaran ‘ the platform of the friends ' in the 
Dargäh Nizim al-Din, in front of the central bay of the Jamé‘at-khina mosque, where the tomb 
of the Shaykh now stands. Amir Khwurd makes olear that Nizäm al-Din's tomb was only built 
after his death, but it is diffloult, in view of the actual location of the tomb, to take literally his 
statement that it was built dar gahra’: see Siyar al-awliya’, Dehli, Muhibb-i Hind Press, 1302/ 
1885, 153-4. 

11 Zafar Hasan and others, op. at., x, 289: photographs in T. Yamamoto, M. Ara, and T. 
Tsukinowa, Delhi : the architectural remains of the sultanate period, Tokyo, 1967-70, 1, figs. 30b 
and 105b, Ir, fig. 74. The ourrent name of this mosque seems to derive from a very much later 
figure, Sayyid Shih ‘Alam Husayni: see Muhammad ‘Alam Shah Faridi, Mazdrat-i awligà'-i 
Dehli, second ed., Dehli, 1846/1927, 144-5, which gives a brief biography with the date of his 
death, 1134/1722. 
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and the plain stone surfaces of the Bara Gumbad, for they share an uninterrupted 
common plinth at the level of the interior courtyard. Although they appear 
to be of the same period, the narrow row of cells connecting the Barä Gumbad 
with the mosque was built after the completion of the two structures, for the 
masonry of its exterior wall is unoonneoted and has a separate string-course. 
The suggested sequence of building of the elements of the tomb-complex is 
what we should expect on other grounds. Building would certainly have com- 
menced with the tomb, probably begun within the lifetime of its main inhabi- 
tant. The ambitious entrance consisting of the Barä Gumbad and the attached 
buildings may be additions of as much as two decades later. In general the archi- 
tecture of the Вата Gumbad, with its loftier and more successful elevation and 
its greater elegance of proportion, appears a development from that of the 
Shish Gumbad rather than vice versa.!? 

There are no inscriptions in the Вата Gumbad or the Shish Gumbad, apart 
from brief Qur'anie verses on the lintels outside the west and north doors and 
east and south windows of the latter. By contrast the mosque, whose decora- 
tion in cut-plaster (cünam, gackäri) is the finest and most extensive of its kind 
in Delhi, has numerous inscriptions on the facade and inside. They too are al- 
most all passages from the Qur'àn,!4 but one inscription upon the most southerly 
of the five mehrabs refers to the building of the mosque and bears the date 
1 Rabi‘ I 900/30 November 1494.15 

It is obvious that this complex of buildings is on a scale befitting a royal 
personage. Moreover if the Shish Gumbad is a royal tomb, we shall have a 
series of exclusively royal tombs in the present Lodi Gardens. It is not easy to 
trace the development of the conception in Muslim India that royal tombs should 
be built in series. An early thirteenth-century example may exist in the Delhi 
area at Sultan Ghàri, where the modest tomb-pavilions outside the large 
monument of Nasir al-Din Mahmüd (dated 629/1231-2) are attributed to his 
brother Rukn al-Din Féroz (r. 6334/1236) and Mu‘izz al-Din Bahram (г. 637-9/ 
1240-2).16 Elsewhere in India in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries two 


12 Alone among those large square gumbads that of Shih&b al-Din Тај Khin (Bägh-1 ‘Alam ki 
Gumbad, near Hawz-1 Khass) has an inscription mentioning the owner and date : 1t is of 006/1601 
(see Zafar Hasan and others, op. cit., xr, 187). The more compact elevation and the additional 
third ‘ storey’ of blind windows seem to develop further the tendencies already visible in tho 
Bara Gumbad in the effort to avoid the squatness of the Shish Gumbad. 

13 Bashir al-Din Ahmad, op. oit., ш, 62-3. 

14 ibid., ш, 53-5. 

15 For readings of this insoription see below. 

16 e.g. ın Y. D. Sharma, Delhi and its neighbourhood, New Delhi, 1964, 60. The literary evidence 
upon which this attribution ultimately rests is the olaim in the FutuAát-i Férürehäht that Férdz 
Shih Tughluq, whom this composition claims as author, repaired the ‘ Madrasa of Sultan Shams 
al-Din Iltutmish ' and the tombs of Iltutmish's sons, Mu'izz al-Din and Rukn al-Din: see 
Futühat-i Pérdzshahi, ed. S. A. Rashid, Aligarh, 1954, 13. The presumption that this ‘Madrasa ' 
is identical with the fortified tomb built for Iltutmish's eldest son, Nasir al-Din Mahmüd, is 
justified by the references to a stone staircase inside the ‘dome’ (dar gumbad nardubän az sang 
larüshida) and four towers (burj). We may also amend Rashid’s edition, p. 13, 1. 9, to read ham 
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groups of monuments of the Bahmanis, the Haft Gumbad at Gulbarga and the 
group at Ashtür near Bidar, are royal monuments arranged in nearly chrono- 
logical series: the latter group spans the same period as the tombs in the Lodi 
Gardens." If the tombs in the Lodi Gardens are all royal and are situated in 
chronological order, the Shish Gumbad and the buildings to the south of it must 
be the funerary monument of Buhlül Lodi (855-94/1451-89). In Delhi itself 
from the period between A.D. 1400 and 1525 there are only two funerary monu- 
ments whose architectural schemes are on a comparable scale: the tomb of 
Mubärak Sayyid at Mubärakpur Kotlà and that of Sikandar Lodi lying to the 
north of the Shish Gumbad. The scheme of the Shish Gumbad and Вата Gumbad 
is more ambitious than either of these, as would befit the tomb of the most 
successful ruler of Delhi of the period. 

Two difficulties impede this identification of the tomb of Воина! Lódi. The 
first is the belief that an undistinguished tomb attached to the Dargäh of Shaykh 
Nasir al-Din ‘ Chirágh-i Dehli’ is that of Sultan Buhlül. The second is the name 
of the deceased personage mentioned in the inscription of 900/1494 in the 
mosque of the Вата Gumbad. 

The first difficulty does not appear so formidable upon examination. Several 
of the attributions of buildings of the Dehli sultanate which still figure in modern 
guide-books can be traced to no more ancient sources than Persian and Urdu 
topographical works of the first half of the nineteenth century. The statement 
that the tomb within the Dargah Chiragh-i Dehli is that of Sultan Buhlil 
immediately derives from the Athär al-sanädid of (Sir) Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
first published in 1847.18 Much of his information appears to derive from the 
Sayr al-mandzil of Sangin Beg, composed around 1820, and the attribution of 
this tomb as that of Sultan Buhlül is found there also? The information may be 
traced back another three years, to the untitled work composed by Munshi ` 
Hafiz al-Din Ahmad in the year 1232/1817. The surviving manuscript of this, 
transcribed by Sangin Beg himself, states that the tomb of Buhlül is on the 
western side of the Dargah Chirägh-i Dehli behind the mosque.?? 

The tomb which is alleged to be that of Sultan Buhlül is an unimpressive 
small square building with three arches on the east, north, and south sides, and 
heavy chajjüs or eaves which hide five squat domes. The structure and orna- 
ment support the idea that this is a building of the Lédi period, probably before 


dar Malikpür ‘ also in Malikpur ', which strengthens the identification of the two lesser tombs. 
This reading is found 1n another transoript of the now lost codex of E. Thomas, made for C. E. 
Delmerick and now in the writer’s collection (accession no. 15, fol. 10a). 

In the case of another royal tomb with minor structures beside it, that of Sultan Férdz Shih 
Tughluq at Hawz-i Khüss, Sayyid Ahmad Khan states that two of the near-by pavilions are the 
tombs of later members of the Tughlug dynasty, Sultans Naşir al-Din Muhammad Shih and 
‘Ali’ al-Din Sikandar Shah, op. cit., bad iii, p. 41). His source, as in some of his other attributions 
discussed in this paper, is not identified. 

17 Q. Yazdani, Bidar : ss history and monuments, Oxford, 1947, 114-30. 

18 Sayyid Ahmad Khan, op. oit., bab iii, p. 42. 

19 Sangin Beg, op. cit., fol. 50a. 

10 BM Add. MS 4595, fols. 72b-73a. 
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rather than after А.р. 1500. The single cenotaph within is a fine example of 
carved red sandstone combined with cut-plaster decoration: but this is an 
undistinguished building compared even to several non-royal tombs of the period 
in Dehli.2 

The tradition that the tomb in Dargah Chirágh-i Dehli was that of Sultan 
Buhlül, recorded in the early nineteenth century, was not unquestioned а 
hundred years later. Sir Henry Sharp, writing of the Shish Gumbad before the 
village of Khayrpur had been erased to make the Lady Willingdon Park, 
records: ‘ Villagers have assured me that this, and not the building at Roshan 
Chiragh Delhi, is really the tomb of Bahlol Lodi. But there is no reason to credit 
this story '.?* Later he remarks with regard to the other tomb: ' It seems doubt- 
ful if this can be Bahlol Lodis’ #; ‘The villagers at Roshan Chiragh Delhi 
deny that the tomb of Bahlol Lodi is there . . . ?.24 

I have found no earlier reference than that of 1817 to the tomb at Dargäh 
Chiragh-i Dehli being that of Sultan Buhlül and it is unlikely that this statement 
depends on anything firmer than early nineteenth-century oral tradition in the 
inventive environment of a Süfi dargäh. Local inhabitants а century later were 
denying this tradition and at the same time a different and possibly authentic 
local tradition maintained that the Shish Gumbad was the tomb of Sultan 
Buhlül. We have also early seventeenth-century testimony that Sultan Buhlül 
was buried in a fine building (“тағат fal) in a site which can be identified as 
that of the present Lodi Gardens. 

No nearly contemporary chronicle of the Lodi dynasty (855-932/1451- 
1526) survives; however, from around 1080 onwards to the middle of the 
seventeenth century a number of rather fanciful histories of the Afghan dynas- 
ties were composed. The earliest of these which narrates the history of the Lódi 
dynasty as well as that of the Sir dynasty is the Tarikh-i Da’üdi, written in the 
reign of Jahangir (1014-37/1605-27). It states that Buhlül Lodi was buried in 
‘a tomb which has a fine building ’ in the Jód Bagh on the outskirts of Dehli.?5 
Another of these seventeenth-century chronicles of the Afghan dynasties, 
Ni‘mat Allah’s Makhzan-i Afghani, states that the corpse of Sikandar Lodi was 
brought to Dehli and buried near the tomb of his father (Buhlül) in the Bagh-i 
Jod.** Literary references to the Bagh-i Jod occur from the earliest days of the 

31 of, the group of anonymous tombs, of ‘ Baré Khän, Choté Khan, and Bhüré Khün ' upon 
the road to Mubärakpur Kotl&; the tomb of Shihab al-Din Тај Khan referred to above; and tho 
two tombs called ‘ Didi’ and ‘ Poti’ upon the road to Hawz-i Khasg. 

31 Sir Henry Sharp, Delhi : sts story and buildings, second ed., Oxford, 1928, 65. 

55 ibid., 69. 

21 ibid., 116-16. 

3 ‘Abd Allāh, T'arikh-s атй, ed. Sh. ‘Abd al-Rashid, ‘Aligarh, 1954, 21, reads (incorrectly) : 
CAS دارد مدفون‎ dl colo که‎ олда در‎ faa متصل‎ gass .در باغ‎ India Office Delhi Persian 
MS 611, fol. 20b, reads ;در وجود باغ‎ BM Or.197, fol. 14b, and BM Or. 1701, fol. 16b, both read در‎ 
باغ‎ 3» : for the work see Storey, т, No. 073, р. 515. 

36 Ni'mat All&h, T'ürikh-i Khan-+ Jaháni wa makhzan-$ Afghüni, ed. S. M. Imam al-Din, 
Deacon, 1960, т, 211: 4325 يدر أو در باغ جود مدفون‎ ол sers رده‎ es را در‎ óle tS. 
Note 2 gives the variant MS readings: the editor is suroly incorrect in including dizl 35 aS 
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establishment of the Dehli sultanate. It is mentioned by the early thirteenth- 
century chronicler Jüzjàni?" The earliest sultans used to receive foreign 
emissaries there, much in the manner in which eighteenth-century Mughal 
emperors used to receive them in the Shalimar Bagh some miles to the north of 
Shahjahénabad. That Jód is a place-name rather than an allusion to the 
sultan's generosity (304) is evident from the fourteenth-century poet ‘Tsami’s 
statement that Muhammad b. Tughluq's army came forth from Siri to Jód to 
confront the army of Tarmashirin.? Elsewhere 'Isami says that the Bagh-i 
Jod was one-third of a farsang from the takhtgah, probably the Hazär-sutün 
palace in Siri? By the early nineteenth century the name was written as Jor 
Bagh, which Sangin Beg states to be identical with Khayrpur.?? Across the road 
from the present Lodi Gardens to the south, a smart residential district of New 
Delhi still bears the name of Jor Bagh.* Tt is therefore clear from the references 
in the chronicles of the Afghan dynasties that Buhlil was buried in an imposing 
tomb, in the area of the present Lodi Gardens and close to the tomb of his son 
Sikandar; this tomb can only be the Shish Gumbad. 

Though it is hardly needed, one further testimony regarding the site of 
Buhlil’s tomb deserves to be quoted on account of its age. The emperor Babur 
in his autobiography described his brief visit to Dehli a few days after his 
resounding victory over the last Lodi sultan of Dehli, Ibrahim, at Panipat in 
April 1526. After three marches along the western bank of the Jamuna Babur 
reached Dehli. He immediately visited the Dargah of Shaykh Nizam al-Din 
Awliya’ and afterwards encamped on the banks of the Jamuna ‘right by’ 
Dehli. The same evening he made an excursion into ‘the fortress of Dehli’, 
where he spent the night. This could have been Férdz Shah Kotla, but it seems 
more likely from a consideration of his other movements that this was the Old 
Fort (Indraprastha), and that the principal Lodi fortress in Dehli existed on this 
site before Humayiin’s and Shér Shah’s renovations. ‘The following day’, 
Babur wrote, ‘ I cireumambulated the tomb of Khwaja Qutb al-Din and visited 
the tombs and buildings of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban and Sultan ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Khilji, the minàr (i.e. Qutb Minar), and the Hawz-i Shamsi, the Hawz-i 
Khàss, and the tombs and gardens of Sultan Buhlül and Sultan Sikandar. 


after 35» باغ‎ as part of the original text. It is an ‘improvement’ by a copyist, probably from û 
manusoript with the erroneous reading 3 PL. An intrusive statement is also found in some 
manusoripte that Islém Shäh, son of Shér Shah, built Sikandar Lódi's tomb there: this is certainly 
incorrect, as Bübur saw the tomb in 1526 (see below). 

7 Jüzjant, T'abaqüt-1 Násiri, ed. W. Nassau Lees, Caloutta, 1864, 223-4: the correct reading is 
discussed by S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo- Muslim history, Bombay, 1039, т, 229. 

28 ‘Tşamî, Futüh al-salátin, ed. A. 8. Usha, Madras, 1948, 463 : 

YPE روز فوجی رو‎ ot زد تا به جود‎ а ue j 

The reference to the 43, |, * open space of Jodh (?)' by the fourteenth-century historian 
Barani (Tarikh-+ Férózahüáhi, ed. S. A. Khan, Caloutta, 1862, 246) is uncertain: some MSS read 
Os (Jün, the river Jamunä) which makes good sense in the context. 

* op. cit., 381. 

5 Sangin Beg, op. oit., fol. 48b. The MS reads #0 55>. 

31 The cerebral r 1з preserved; the name is written Jor Bügh on the Hindi signposts. 
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Having done this, we dismounted at the camp and went on a boat, and there 
‘araq was drunk.’ ? Babur’s itinerary on this day, on horseback, was a trip at 
least seven miles south-west from his camp to the monuments around Mehrauli. 
The return route was possibly more directly northwards, to the Hawz-i Khäss. 
The monuments appear to be mentioned in the order in which Babur visited 
them. But at this point, if the tomb of Buhlül had been situated at Dargah 
Chiragh-i Dehli, he would have had to make a detour of two and a half miles 
east-south-east from Hawz-i Khàss to visit it, before going on another four and a 
half miles to visit Sikandar’s tomb in the present Lodi Gardens, and thence two 
miles further to the river Jamuna and his drinking party on the boat. Babur 
was an enthusiastic visitor to the dargahs of Nigam al-Din Awliya’ and Qutb 

. al-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, and if he had visited the tomb of Shaykh Nasir al-Din 
Chiragh-i Dehli, the third of the great Chishti Shaykhs buried in Dehli, he would 
almost certainly have recorded the fact. Finally he mentions the gardens of 
the two Lédi sultans in a manner which suggests that they were around the 
tombs. Jt is unlikely that Babur, a discriminating maker of gardens, would have 
regarded the confined space around the alleged tomb at Chiragh-i Dehli as a 
garden at all: but in the sixteenth century the Bagh-i Jod had evidently not yet 
become the depressed Gujar settlement of Khayrpur which may be seen in old 
photographs of the monuments; and the tombs of Buhlül and Sikandar were 
probably surrounded, as again after Lady Willingdon’s day, by attractive gar- 
dens full of carefully cultivated shrubs. 

The remaining difficulty which impedes the identification of the Shish 
Gumbad as the tomb of Buhlül concerns the name of the person mentioned in 
the last and crucial line of the inscription in the southernmost mihrab of the 
mosque. This inscription has been published by General Cunningham in 1885 * 
and by Zafar Hasan in 1919-20, and again in 1922.35 Cunningham read the 
name: 


مغفور مرحوم پسر مغل ابو AE‏ و منجنان 
which he translated :‏ 
(built by . . .) ‘ the sons of the deceased Mughal Abu Amjad and Muhammad‏ 


Habban ’. 
Zafar Hasan in Eptgraphia Indo-Moslemica read : 


مخفور مرحوم . . . del ul‏ و ле‏ جهان )0( 


=. 


32 Zahir al-Din Muhammad Bäbur, Bäbur-näma, ed. m facsimile by Mrs. A. S. Beveridgo, 
Leyden and London, 1905, fols. 267b-268a; Baber-nameh, ed. N. Ilminslz, Kazan, 1856, 346; 
Eng. tr. by Mis. Beveridgo, London, 1921, п, 475; The memoir of Babur, Eng. tr. by J. Leyden 
and W. Erskine, revised by Sir Lucas King, Oxford, 1921, п, 188-90. 

33 General Sir A. Cunningham, ‘ Report of a tour m eastern Rajputana in 1882-3 ', Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. Reports, xx, 188b, p. 156 and plate xxxvi. 

4 Zafar Hasan, ‘ Inscriptions of Sikandar Shah Lodi in Dehli’, Epigraphta Indo- Moslemica, 
1919-20, (pub.) 1924, 2-3. 

3 Zafar Hasan and othors, Delhi province, пт, 34. 
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with the accompanying translation : 

(built anew by . . .) ‘ the deceased of happy memory... Abū Amjad...’. 
(The rows of dots within the quotation are Zafar Hasan’s own). Subsequently he 
read the name: 

مغفور مرحوم . . . مغل ابو أمجد . . . 

On this occasion he accepted Cunningham's * Mughal Abu Amjad ’. There is no 
attestation in any account of the Lodi period of any person called Abii Amjad, 
Mughal Abū Amjad, Muhammad Habban Ol, or Mir Jah&n. Both Cunning- 
ham and Zafar Hasan in their transcriptions remove some of the orthographical 
oddities earlier in the inscription. Compared to the inscription itself (see plate 
ш) the inked estampage published by Zafar Hasan in Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica is defective, because wherever the flat outer surface of the deeply 
cut plaster has been chipped a blank area has been produced in the estampage. 
Cunningham’s eye copy is clearer and finely reproduced, but is misleading in one 
place, showing a single dot in place of a tashdid in the word transcribed by him 
(and by Zafar Hasan in his later reading) as mughal and thus bringing it closer 

to his preferred reading. 

The inscription may be read, reproducing the original orthography : 

ory al en 1‏ الرحم 

2 قال الله تباركو تعالى و Ol‏ المساجد لله فلا 

4 عهد سلطان ОРУ‏ بادشاه رابع مسکون 

ASSL BY KS حضرت کن‎ ob Fy b 

ol dg بن‎ old سکندر‎ All yl pl 6 

7 سلطان کانه خلد الله ملکه و سلطانه و oyal del‏ 

8 و شانه در مارت مسجد جامع (буру‏ & (؟) کرد (؟) مخفور مرحوم 

Some of the peculiarities of spelling may be justified as current local usage, e.g. 
تبا رکو‎ inl. 2 for 4S )U. Inl 6 ASL for JU, may be a solecism on the part 
of the composer of the inscription. But بقع‎ for 4я in 1. 3,36 eb for ej jin 
1. 4, and 4el for aîle in 1. 9,37 are spelling errors of an imperfectly literate 


craftsman. Cunningham and Zafar Hasan both suggest that in l. 8 نوع‎ also 


зе If the manner in which the tail of the ‘ayn ourls in بقع‎ is taken to represent a final hë for 
azi, we should have also to read aعıl‎ in 1. 4. 

37 This seems the more probable of two readings. If tho short group beginning with ‘ayn is 
read „22 ‘ten’, the date 910 would correspond to д.р. 1504: but the legend would be even more 
defective, viz: L .سنه عشر تسم‎ 
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may be an error of spelling for. gi, but one cannot be certain about this. Finally 
іп 1. 7 there is the word 415 intruding in the midst of the standard formula 
4S ساطان خلد االله‎ which may be designed to rhyme with سلطانه‎ and als, 
but it is inapposite if not meaningless. I would here submit that the inscription 
as it stands is also syntactically defective and suffers from the omission by the 
craftsman of portions of the legend which he was ordered to inscribe. 

The basmala, the Qur’anic verse,?? and the honorifics applied to Sultan 
Sikandar Lódi are adequately translated by Cunningham and Zafar Hasan. 
Stripped of these the first seven lines yield only the phrase, ‘ The building of this 
Sacred precinct in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Shäh, son of Sultan Buhlül 
Shah’; the verb appears to be lacking before the beginning of a new sentence in 
1.8. Zafar Hasan, however, preferred to take the opening words in l. 2 with the 
verb legible (?) later in 1. 8, thus producing the extraordinary construction 


عمارت این بقعة Ce à‏ . . . در عمارت مسجد جامع نوع بنا كرد 
Assuming, like Cunningham, that? # must stand for 9, he renders the sentence,‏ 


* This sacred edifice was built anew within the building of the Jami‘ Masjid by 
the deceased of happy memory Abi Amjad ’.5* He suggested that the inscrip- 
tion might mean that the first and fifth aisles were later additions to the mosque : 
this is structurally impossible. It is also most unlikely that in medieval Indian 
usage bug'a4 sharif could ever be used to mean a portion of an edifice rather 
than ‘ sacred precinct ’. Rather than accept that the composer of the inscription 
intended to write ‘... built the building... anew within the building”, the 
alternative is more plausible that the verb of the earlier sentence has been 
omitted and on 1. 8 several words necessary to the sense have been omitted or 
distorted. Moreover, buildings on which there is inscribed the actual day of 
completion are usually built in memory of ‘the deceased, received in God's 
mercy ’, and not by him. Of the second sentence the craftsman has recorded a 
string of phrases devoid of the necessary connecting links. The substance of the 
text therefore reads : 


* The building of this sacred precinct in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Shah 
son of Sultan Buhlül Shah.... In the building of the congregational 
mosque 19... built (?)...the deceased, received into God's mercy (name 
of personage) on the date of 1 Rabi‘ I, the year 900’. 


The date (which is surely intended to be that of the completion of the building) 
corresponds with 30 November 1494, six years after the death of Buhlül. It isa 
time when Sikandar, by then firmly seated on the throne, might reasonably be 


38 Qur’än үххп, 18, ‘The mosques are for Allāh: во do not pray (to anyone) with Allah 
alone’. 

3 Zafar Hasan in Epigraphia Indo- Moslemica, loo. cit. 

40 Masjid-s jams‘ ° congregational mosque’ is sometimes used for quite small edifices in the 
Dehli sultanate: of. tho Kili Masjid near Begampur. 
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more concerned with the embellishment of his father's monument that with the 
provision of a future resting-place for himself. The beginning of the name of the 
deceased personage contained in 1. 9 can be read as shah-i mu‘alla ‘ the exalted 
king’: the last group can be read as Ulead makldüm-i јаћат ‘lord of the 


world ’. (The curious treatment of the Persian izdfat appears again in the un- 
recorded inscriptions in the mosque published below.) Between these two 
phrases there are the letters lu and it may be suggested that in this defective 


inscription they represent the intention to write „421 yl or some similar 


kunya,* which was abandoned when the craftsman realized too late how short 
he was of space. The terminal date, essential to give an impression of complete- 
ness to the inscription, has only just been squeezed in at the end of theline. In 
spite of the defective character of the inscription, the personage mentioned can 
be identified; in 1494 in Dehli ‘ the late and blessed exalted king, the victorious 
(3), the lord of the world’ can only by Вий] Lédi. 


Terminal note : unrecorded Persian inscriptions tn this mosque 

Bashir al-Din Ahmad has recorded and identified most of the Qur’anic verses 
which adorn the fagade and interior of this mosque and also reproduces a 
Persian ruba‘t.42 In addition to these there is a hitherto unnoticed frieze of 
Persian verses, high up beneath the drum of the central dome. Portions of this 
frieze are in a much damaged condition. Some lines attributed, probably in- 
correctly, to Sa‘di are still partly visible with the aid of binoculars, and four 
bayts of a ghazal by Mas'üd Beg are to be found on the northern side, three and & 
half magra‘s being in the upper register and the remainder in the lower register. 
Mas'üd Beg was а Süfi writer in Dehli in the reign of Férdz Shah Tughluq 
(752-90/1351-88) and his verses were popular in northern India in the following 
century.** This is the only inscriptional use of them of which I am aware (plate 
IV). The orthography has features in common with the dated inscription, and 
the calligraphy, though it may be that of the same craftsman, is even rougher. 


41 Published inscriptions and coin legonds yield no evidence ав to what bunya Buhlül Lédi 
may have used. Abt 'I-Muzaffar was used by many sultans of Dehli. 

13 Bashir al-Din Ahmad, шт, 52-5. 

43 For a notice of Mnas'üd Beg with a few biographical dotails see ‘Abd al-Haqq, Akhbar 
al-akhya:, 164: for a story showing the popularity of Mas'üd's Divan in a Sif! khdngah around 
878/1470, soo Rukn al-Din Quddüsi, LaiZ'tf- Quddisi, Dehli, Mujtab&'I Press, 1308/1891, 9. 
‘Abd al-Quddüs Gangohi quotes the opening couplet of the ghazal in this inscription in a work 
composed around 885/1480 (Rushd-näma, Jhajjar, Muslim Press, 1314/1896-7, 25) and Badäyüni 
mentions a Brahman of tho reign of Sikandar Lódi who composed a ghazal in tho same rhyme and 
metre (Muniakhab al-iawdrihh, ed. А. ‘Ali, Caloutta, 1868, т, 323). 
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l. The composition of Mas'üd Beg. 

2. If your eye had not been a dagger, my heart would not have been blood. If 
your tresses had not been spread out, the pathway would not have been lost (i.e. 
in the blackness of their night). 

3. If the line (of down) upon your face bad not been encircled with musk, the 
compass of fate would not have drawn a circle on the moon. 

4. If there had not been this mole scented with amber upon your cheek, there 
would not have fallen upon the face of the moon the stain of its loss. 

5. If he had not been aided by the infidel glance, a Hindu child would not have 
seized the kingdom of Khuräsän.45 


^ In this translation abla: 18 taken as э synonym for pareshän ' distressed’, ' scattered ?, 
‘spread’ rather than ‘ a venomous serpent '. 

15 Five bayts of this ghazal are givon in a nineteenth-century anthology, Mlrzà Aftñb Bog 
Chishti, Kashkill-+ Айта, Dehli, Haqqüni Press, n.d.: but they are somewhat inaceurately 


"transoribed. The ghazal is lacking in the British Museum manuscript of Mas'üd Beg's Divan 


entitled Nur al-yagin (BM Or. 312): nor does it appear in Mas‘üd Beg’s AMtr'üt al-'arifin, litho- 
graphed (at Haydaräbäd), Mufid-i Dakan Press, 1310/1802. The second bayt of the four in this 
insaription is not reproduced by Aftáb Beg. Metrically it requires. yaa © ambered ' in place of jc 
‘amber’. 


À GZER-MIG VERSION OF THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN 
CONFUCIUS AND PHYVA KEN-TSE LAN-MED 


By Sanrren С. КАВМАҮ 
(PLATES I-UI) 


In recent years the question of the antiquity of gZer-mig 1 has been brought 
to the surface by some Tibetologists, but the problem is still far from being 
solved.? Neither its history nor its contents have yet been fully studied. Only 


1’ Dus-pu rin-po-che i-sgyud. gzer-mig. It is one of the thros versions of gSen-rab’s Шо and , 
is said to have been discovered by Dran-rje bTsun-pa gser-mig in bSam-yas (ZM, oh. xvui, 
fol. 291b; BS, No. 22, p. 751; LS, p. 4, n. 1, p. 162). For abbreviations, see p. 079. 

з In. her introduction to ‘Le LAa-'die ba? than ’, in Études tbélaines dédiées à la mémoue de 
Marcelle Lalou, Paris, 1971, 45-7, Mmo. Blondeau has rejected tho hypothesis that ZA was 
modelled on the bKa’-than sde-Ina. On tho contrary she proposes that ZAI may well precede it, 
especially the Lha-’dre and b'sun-mo bka’-than sections This proposal finds no lack of con- 
firmation in recently published Bonpo sources. 

In the following works by *А-2ь Blo-gros rgyal-mtshan (1108-1263) several passages are 
quoted from ZM, but without mention of tho actual title: gZer-mig. The author refers to his 
source as simply ть о or gives no referenco at all. This seems to suggest that ZA was too well 
known a work to necessitate mention of ita title, because for most other quotations ho has given 
proper referonces to his sources. Here are some examples of the passages which I have traced 
back to ZAI. 


YK 21 elon ра? bka’ la... yt онеъ ZM ch. xvui, 202b6 
SB 486 alon ра bk? la... ys brten/ ch. xvii, 202b6 
YK 60 kun géi inam pa... su slon/ ch. x, 19b6, 20a6 
TH 567 kun gés rnam pa... su slon/ ch. xi, 19b6, 20a6 
РК 104 "Лог ba thog ma med pa пав ch. xiv, 176a2 
УК 106 áes rab rteal rdzogs . . . sans rgyas/ ch. xvi, 220a2 
YK 106  éar phyogs jig rten .. . le son/ ch. ix, 183b6 
YK113 ma rig pa Md ...1an la "char/ ch. viii, 240bd 
YK292  mibced'dul bas. . . ston par 'on/ oh. ix, 22084 

TH 570 mi bced 'dul Баб... ston par 'on/ ch. 1x, 22684 

SB 484 lus kyañ thud la... thal mo sbyor/ ch. 1x, 152a3 

SD 486 dban po ma yens . . . bitan par ñon/ oh. 1x, 152a4 

SB 401 dam pa'i don du... rgya ma chad/ ch. xvi, 23926 
TH 801 ‘phan pd "dul khims . . . gol bar 'gyw / oh. xvi, 226b6 


According to Bonpo historians the texts discovered by Dran-rje bTsun-pa gser-nug are called 
b Ka' dian-na-ma derived from the name of the above gTer-ston who is also known as Dran-na 
mdo-la, Dran-na btsun-pa, or Dran-btsun (BS, No. 22, р. 751; LS, 162). In the short account 
of the hfe of bZod-ston dNos-grub grags-pa (BS, No. 14, p. 323) there is mention of gZod-ston 
studying bKa’ dran-na-ma'i bon. This gZod-ston dNos-grub grags-pa discovered somo texts in 
1088 (BS, No. 22, p. 740; LS, 154; P. Kværne, ‘A chronological table of the Bonpo’, Acta 
Orientalia, хххтп, 1971, 230). This account of his life was written by a gZod-ston bSod-grags 
whose dates remain unknown. 

In the biography of Yar-'brog-pa Me-ston Sos-rab 'od-zer (1058-1132) compiled by his disciple 
gSen-ston Nam-mkho’ rgyal-mtshan (BS, No. 16) Me-fiag sTag-la me-'bar's death is mentioned 
and Me-ston was asked to carry out the funeral. He did this acoording to the Klon-rgyas dhyil- 
*khor (p. 353): me fag slug la me ‘bar bya baf bla ma la gus pa'i ston pa cig ‘das nas/ bla ma 
spyan dians nas/ klon rgyas dk 'Ehor tshad Шап g£un bin byas pai sien du pur sbyons/. Now 
the Klon-rgyas dEyil-'khor is mainly taken from ch. xiv and other ritual parts of ch. v, vi, ix, 
and xi of 227. This funoral ritual was first per formed by gSon-rab, and when he died his disciples 
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its first few chapters have been translated and published.® Yet по Tibetologist 
would undervalue its importance since it represents & distinct trend in Tibetan 
literature. Its different style, expression, vocabulary and above all different 
ideas may be perceived at once by those who are familiar with Tibetan Buddhist 
texts. Its vast vocabulary, indigenous in character, is still patiently awaiting 
the lexicographers. 

The suggestion of Buddhist inspiration in the composition of gSen-rab’s life 
may only be justified as far as the schema of the work is concerned.* The actual 
materials used may often be demonstrated to have a totally different origin. 
The present article is an attempt to bring to light the kind of materials which 
the author or gT'er-ston adapted for his purposes in the composition of ZM. 
An excerpt from ch. xiii, translated below, was first read at four seminars given 
by me in the University of Bergen in 1972. 

In ch. хін Kon-tse, the wise king ('phrul-gyi rgyal-po),? is presented as the 


used it for his own funeral (ZAZ, oh. xix, 265a, 267a, 271b). Thus oh. xiv was extracted with 
other ritual parts from the main body of ZA for general use and exists today in that form (for 
one example: T 0215, École Française d'Extréme-Orient, Paris). It ıs the most important 
funeral ritual of the Bonpo. Two commentaries on this particular ritual were composed (LS, p. 4, 
n. 1). The biography of Me-ston also quotes the following phrases from ZA! (p. 302): Ha ba yas 
phub/ spyod pa mas 'dzega/ (ZI, ch. xv, 21642). 

In DK Me-ston Ses-rab ’od-zer has quoted extensive passages from ch. xvi of ZAI without 
mentioning any title, but simply refers to it by saying ston-pas gsuns © tho teacher said’ (fola. 27b, 
28b, 29b). The passages quoted are found in ZA (oh. xv, 197a-200a). DK is one of the five works 
by Me-ston known as the bKa’-brien sde-Ina (BS, No. 16, p. 372). The edition of DK I consulted 
has no colophon, but the fact that it is the work of Ale-ston is attested by K T.DG (p. 14). А com- 
mentary on DK by mNam-med Ses-rab rgyal-mtshan (1356-1415) is also recorded ın KT DG 
(р. 14); DX is the earliest work quoting passages from ZAf available at present. The fact that 
neither ’A-fa nor Me-ston mentions the actual title gZer-mig makes one wonder if the whole 
work existed in their time in its present form. The passages quoted by Me-ston are from ch. xviii, 
whereas those in 'A-ta’s works are taken from many chapters with only one passage from ch. xı 
and nothing fiom oh. x or xii. It is precisely these chapters that have parallel passages in the 
Lha-dre and bTsun-mo bka'than (Blondeau, art. oit., 34-9). Ch. x, xi, and xii are mainly 
narrative, and since 'A-£a was only concerned with passages of philosophical significance which 
he needed for his Y K, SB, aud TH, it is not surprising that he does not quote from them. This 
hardly proves that those chapters did not exist in his time. However, there is а possibility that 
only the ritual parts existed in the time of Me-ston and that the rest of ZM had already been 
added by the time of 'A-£a. 

Although ZA claims to be a gT'er-ma the compiler commuta a faux pas in saying that ZJ/ was 
extracted from the Dus-gsum géen-rab byun-khuns-kyi mdo (ZAL, oh. xviii, 201a; this work ів 
mentioned in SG as having been discovered also by Dran-rje bTsun-pa gser-mig. fol. 103a) 
which is the same aa the mDo-’dus (KT DG, 3), but according to other sources it was found along 
with three other mDo by two Bonpo gTer-ston in 901 in the stüpa in bSam-yas (BS, No. 22, 
p. 750; LS, 160; Kværne, art. oit., 228). 

sGa-ston Tahul-khrims rgyal-mtshan (mentioned in GB, 10) takes a very critical view of ZAT 
in his TB (fol. За): 'o na (g)zer mig kyan .. . de yan mdo ni cun zad Ses rab tan ра geig gis sdeb 
par mhon te/ ‘In that case, even with gZer-mig ... it is clear that the mDo was compiled by a 
person of low intelligence '. Yet ZM is one of the sources for his KTS (fol. 27b). 

3 À. H. Francke, ‘ gZer-myig: a book of the Tibetan Bon-pos ', Asia Major, І, 2-4, 1924; 
тп, 3—4, 1926; rv, 2-3, 1927; v, 1, 1028; vr, 2-3, 1930; №, т, 2, 1960. 

* D. L. Snellgrove (ed. and tr.), The nine ways of bon, London, 1907, 8. 

5 For the 'pArul, see R. А. Stein, ‘Un ensemble sémantique tibétain ', BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 
1073, 417. 
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king of rGya-lag ’od-ma’i-glin, а region in 'Ol-mo lun-rin. Later he becomes 
а patron-disciple of g$en-rab.$ In writing this chapter the author has adapted 
the famous story of the three boys whom Confucius met on а walk,? in such 
a way that without а knowledge of the original story one could hardly tell 
what was involved in the composition of this part of ZM. 

The following is a summary of ch. xiii up to the point where the author has 
adapted the above-mentioned зогу. Koï-tse wants to make provision for 
himself for after his death (’chi-rgyags). As he was born with ‘ magic letters’ 
(phrul-gyi yi-ge) on the palms of his hands, he could consult them to see if it 
were possible to build а temple unlike those bult by man. He perceived in the 
© magic letters’ that in order to undertake such a project he would need help 
from non-human beings. Therefore, by means of magic power he forces the , 
chief demon Ha-dha nag-po ? to help him to build a temple in the ocean. The 
demon promises to send 100 demon helpers who at once set to work with 
Kon-tse. So far he has not told his parents about the project, which he and the 
demons have sworn to keep secret. He worries about his parents and informs 
them of his plan, but not his wife who later threatens to commit suicide unless 
she is told of Koñ-tse’s whereabouts. Kon-tse’s mother is obliged to tell the . 
wife. So she and her children set out to see Kon-tse. The demons see them 
coming and are ashamed, because Kon-tse has broken his vow. All the demons 
abandon the work. Kon-tse leads back his family and then wanders away 
from his home again towards the north-east feeling distressed and disappointed. 


Tibetan text 

(89b) kon tses 19 la dgu brgal/ {мї dgu phogs/ chu dgu bead yul dgu mthoñ nas/ 
pha mthar phyin tsam na/ zañs vi leags ri spyi bo 'phrad pa’t/ luñ pa tig tu 
phyin/ a cai skyi jigs yar bltas (90a) mar bltas na/ lun pa de yi gdags la mi brgya 
blta/ lun pa sribla mi brgya blta/ lun pa de yi mdo drat, lam po che geig na/ 
khye'u chun та то can gsum khu sgra di ri ті sna nas/ drun du phyin tsam na/ 
khyeu chur skyin qui ral ka can gser gyi ral grs thogs pa gcig/ khye’u chun va yt 
slag pa can leags kyt sog le thogs pa geig/ khye’u chuñ dug po rtsi ber can sel 
gy? phren ba bsnams 1° pa‘ geig/ de Нат зит snan ba las. dug ро rist ber can gel 


5 Zi, ch. хш, 78b. Confuotus is the prototype of Kon-tse ’phrul-gyi rgyal-po, whom the 
Bonpo tradition makes the author of a g. Yan-sgrub and the Sa-bdag 'khruga bcos rin-chen 'phren-ba 
(KT DG, 15-10). He ıs also said to be the inventor of divination, Kon-sprul Yon-tan rgya-mtsho 
(ahas Blo-gios mtha’-yas, 1813-99), Ses-bya kun-khyab, 1, 594 (Sata-pitaka Series, ххх), Delhi, 
1970. R. A. Stein, Les tribus anciennes des marches Sino-tsbétaines, Paris, 1959, 228. 

7 There are three Tun-huang manuscripta of the story in Tibetan and many in Chinese. 
Pelliot tibétain (PT), Nos. 992, 1284, and Pelliot Chinois (PC), No. 3883, are edited and translated 
into French with other versions of the story by M. Soymié, ‘ L'entrevue de Confucius et Hiang 
T'o’, Journal Asiatique, cox~u, 3-4, 1954, 

8 ZA, oh. xiii, 7789—8905. 

9% He ıs Qha Ha-dha nag-po who takes part in а ritual of ransom (glud), ZM, ch. ix, 15a. 
He is called Ha-dha skyes-goig in ZJ (fol. 45a). See also p. 577, n. 82. 

10 piso, 
1 pa. 
18 beug. 
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дуз "phren ba can de/ pha zad na mig zim me bkyed nas snan/ gfits mi Бой dgu 
"bod. cin rhul nag ga ve re rgyan géi dkar nag gfis blir nas/ gser gyi cho lo la 
g.yu yi ri mo can/ kha nas ќат Sar ’debs Sin snan/ 

de la kon tse 1 phrul йуз rgyal pos smras pa/ khye’u тїзї ber can/ khyod na ba 
cig yin nam nas gtam £ig "dri na/ smra ba'i flams khams  yod dam/ 

khye’u rtsi ber can gyis mig phyes nas blias te/ 'gron po la smras paf 'gron 
po spyod lam kho na re gan cig snan/ nad kyis Ыар pai mi bya ba Биз lam mdo 
ти ci la’on/ spyod (90b) pa de 'dra na dran pa’t sems yul du béags nas/ bem 15 
po'i lus byes na ’khyams 18 pa ci yin аћ/ 

уай 'gron pos lan Мар pa/ khye’u chun khyod mi na па] zla bo gitis ni тш 
nag gar re cho lo 'debs/ khyod 'debs pa bas blta yan mi blta ba ci Жез] 
| yan khye’u chu gis smras pa/ ma ‘kho V! уйет 18 kha ma byed kha mchus 2% 

snon pa yin/ bcol yan gdos can ma skyel sems phral "phral la "bywun/ rgyags kyañ 

*khrugs pa ma byed rin chen srog daù ’bral/ dal yan cho lo ma rtse mis "phya 80 
nam ‘chag/ kha smras pas rogs kyi że 'gems/ lus 'gul bas khon gi nad? khrugs/ 
8kugs gor na mya han gyi mtsho rdol/ cho lo rise ba mi bu ® йа yin nam/ 

yan 'gron pos lan btab pa/ khye’u chun visi ber can/ de skad bya ba'i tshig 
de khyod slob ра? * mi de ji skad bya ba ёш yin/ 

yan khye'u chun gis smras pa/ na lus rin po che ’od laps dpe yis ?® bzi shan 
"phrul gyi Бал, mdzod kyis don gys khog phub/ dbañ po i$ ma’i zer gyis bden рагі 
lam drans/ rig pa gar spyin qui rlan gyts tshig gi *3 "bru sbyar/ blo (918) rig pa'i 
ye ses dan Idan pas/ lece ‘phrul gyi lde mig gis phye £i nam dgos dgos ks dus na 
spyod pa la/ slob dpon geig kyañ dgos sam/ 

de la ’gron po ho mtshar skyes nas/ sin via/$ kha nas babs te/ yan khye’u chur 
la lan Ыар pa/ ‘byor Ьа? tshig dan ldan рагі khye'u chun khyad par can/ khyod 
rus ** ni gat gtogs pa £ig yin/ pha dan ma ns ji skad bya ba hig yin/ khyod dag 
van gy min ni cir ‘dogs pa zig yin/ 

yan khye’u chun gis smras pa/ ga la’i ^gron po khyod kyan re gcol chun Zig 
snan/ tshon la gtoù bai phyugs la bya ba skad/ rus gSer * nas ci буа than ston 
mi'i pha dan ma dris nas khyod la ched ci byuñ/ 'gron po "phrad dgu la min cir 
"bod pa fig yin bya ba chan пат lugs kyan ci yod/ 

yan gron pos lan Мар pa/ rig ** ра can gyi khye’u chur cig зпаћ ste/ dris pas 
lan med сїй pu smra ba mi legs na/ ran cag las kyis dus ‘dir "phrad pa la/ mna? 
tho 7 bead la rogs pa tig bya na/ 

yan khye’u chun gis smras pa/ 'gron po rgyan тїї (91b) po’ ma тоз po bya 
na phan lan ci ?о% du re/ than ston pai mà "phrad ma thag tu mna! skyel ° bai 
ched "v bu grits la ci byun/ shon byas las Буз bsod nams mi mihun na/ ston pa 
geig gt bstan pa la yan smon lam ms thebs ñes/ u bu gfíis la sha ma’i smon lam 
mthu yod na/ mna! ma skyel ® yan getg la geig gis phan te ’où/ 


13 rige, 14 kham. 15 bens, 
16' ул, 17 bkhol. 18 ghen. 
9 mechs. 30 spu. 9 bat. 
#3 yj, 23 gis, U rigs, 
35 riga béer. 26 rigs. #7 miho. 


9 skyal, Y? skyal. 
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yan 'gron pos lan btab pa/ ses rab can gyi khye’u chun zig snañ ste/ lan med 

par yan yan zlog pa mi legs na/ rogs po la khyod mi ада na/ geig la zan "dren 
pa la geig khrid la za ba tsam ag bya па] 

yan khye u chun gis smras pa/ ’gron po de yan mi rigs pas m byed do/ ma bos 
qai gron phyin na/ "phral du yon bdag dad pa zlog/ ma shos раі zas zos na 
phugs su tshe play ma la sgrib ра ’on/ spyi na yan plui ’phren ba dan géogs 
bskrun bya ba’ rigs ma yin no/ 

yan 'gron pos lan btab pa/ rtul ugs ® chen poi khye'u chun khyod/ lan med 
kho na ma smra par / ran re gitas tha ma yan geig la dgra byun na/ geig gi phyogs 
su sdois ра £ig (92a) bya na/ 

yan khye’u chur gis smras pa/ sems can thams cad las kyi dbañ gis dgra 
skal gfien skal 'on/ ran gi dgra yan ran gts mi thul bar/ rogs kyi dgra la 'dul bai 
stobs Май na/ vno Ба mishon tig lus la phog tsam na/ de tshe ’gyod pa bsam du ‘ 
тей pa *byun/ srog la bab na ‘gyod tshad ci sinras dgos/ miam pa's sems kyis 
dgra med é bar gyis/ 

yan 'gron pos lan btab pa/ rig pa rno bæi khye'u chun khyod/ na yis dris pa's 
фат rnams la/ gcig kyañ dran por ти smra 'am/ dran tshig legs pa ’ga’ smros 
dan/ 

yan khye’u chun gis smras pa/ gtan tshigs chun ba'i 'gron po cig/ don med 
ishig gi sten la dga// gcol med tshig la ma yens par/ don yod yul du chum la 
sitogs/ bstan la dga Ба? sems can gyi ?!/ las rnams myur du 'grub mi srid/ le loi 
dgra la brison 'grus gfien/ brison 'grus bskyed la don sar chos/ 

yan 'gron pos lan btab paf khye’u chun ‘brel ba'i tshig la mkhas/ ‘brel tshig 
зйат la chags rin chog/ khyod kyis dran po mi smra 3 na/ mi (92b) "gro khyod 
kyi druñ du 'dug/ 

yan khye’u chun gis smras pa/ dpon gsas bstan pa la ma dga’/ dpon зав 
bstan pa la dga na/ lui gi bon la thag mi chod/ chab nag bstan pa la ma dga’/ 
chab nag bstan pa la dga na/ rgyud kyè bon khog mi khrol/ "phan yul bstan pa 
la ma ала / "phan yul bstan pa la аза na/ mdo yi bon risis ms thebs/ chab dkar 
bstan pa la та dga’/ chab dkar bstan pa la dga’ na/ man nag gt bon mthil du mi 
phebs/ gtsan mtho thog spyi rgyug bstan ра la ma dga’/ gtsañ mtho thog spy’ 
rgyug bstan pa la dga na/ shags pa'i bon phun sum mi "tshogs/ gcol bu chuñ gi 
*gron po khyod/ nes don bstan pa mi go 'am/ riñs ba'i don sar la "ит sons/ 

yan 'gron pos lan btab pa/ nes don di tes bya ba med/ 'gan ma lad smra bas 
khye’u khyod/ rgyud dan khuns sig ma chod na/ skye ba brgyar yan khyod phyir 
’breñ/ 33 

yan khye’u chun gis smras pa/ rgyal po bstan pa la ma dga’/ rgyal po bstan 
pa la dga’ na/ rgyal srid kyi Бюд (938) mi phubs/ blon po bstan pa la ma dga' / 
blon po bstan pa la йда na/ dun таз géi mi thins/ phal pa bstan pa la ma dga' / 
phal pa bstan pa la dga’ na/ so nam dus su mi ’byor/ 'gron po bstan pa la ma 
дда / 'gron po bstan pa la йда na/ dgon mal la dus su mi slebs/ ji sfied bstan 


30 Suge. 3 gyis. 
353 куптан, 3 phren. 
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kyañ mi go na/ glen pa yan dag bya ba yin/ yan na bdud kyss bslus pa yin/ sfion 
pa tig yin gyi cha уай med/ 

’gron pos lan ma btab par bsams pa/ ^a yañ tshe stod la bsod nams che nas 
bsam pa yid béin grub/ tshe smad la bsod nams chun nas/ dge ba уаћ mal du lus/ 
yid chad nas ’khyams pas kyañ/ ci smras pa lan med par log par kho na zer ba’ 
khye’u chun ‘di lta tig dan "phrad/ bsod nams kho na re chun sems pas/ dad pas 
khye’u chun la krug gis son nas/ dil gyi ‘gyi dkar khye’u chun gi rked pa kho 
пат rdeg tu son bas/ khye’u chur myañ gis bros pas/ 'gyi dkar ma phog go/ 
khye’u chun "ben gar {ват nas béin bstan nas 'dzum mul le/ 'gron po la smras 
pa’s mdo/ (93b) 'gron po bstan pa la dga’ ba khyod re gcol chun tig snañ/ dah ро 
than ston mi la na "am zer nas * the tshom tshur la ’dzugs/ bar du na sss dris 
. pa'i lan сїй phyir la me zlog par/ tha mar fion mons skyes nas ’thab mo mchon du 
"oh ba 'ds/ 'o skol gis la glen med par ot la ’thab/ thos pa'i mi rams kyis kyan 
*phya bar mi 'gyur ram/ апа! дуз ’qyin dkar bdag la ma rdeg cig/ khyod kyi ‘hab 
zla bdag nt mi bgyid do/ 

koh tse 35 yan blo phyi mas slebs pas/ bden par dran tin 'gyod. pa skyes во] 
yañ ‘gron pos gags kyis "dul ba dran nas smras pa/ khyeu chun rtsi ber can 
khyod/ nas 'dzas kyañ ’dza’ % zlar ma btub/ ’thabs pas ’thab zlar ma btub/ dris 
pas kyan фіат дат ma btub/ de sited tsam du khyod khyad par che ba na/ gaer dan 
душ la sogs te/ па béin rgyan man pos brgyan той Sel gyi phren ba cig las med 
pa ci fies / 

yan khye'u chun gis smras pa/ bdag g.yun druñ Кол na bde Баі sems hid 
kyis/ ye fes lha yi sñiù ро ma nor Бот sel "phreh risa brgyad 'dren раі grañs 
chod na/ дзет g.yu spel nas thogs pa'i 'gron (94a) po shin re rje/ stor gyis dogs 
pa'i sdug bsnal des kyañ mya han mtsho dan 'grogs/ 

yañ тот pos lan btab pa/ khyed de {ват du bzan та! na bżin du lus la dar 
zab dan/ абух dpyan gyon mod/ dug ро? rtst ber gon pa ci fies/ mul sprañ dan 
dbye ba khyod la med do/ 

yan khyeu chun gis smras pa/ bdag bisal bar sla la zad pas mà jigs éin/ lus 
la dro la dben pas chog Ses rist ber gos mthon na/ dar zab dbyi dpyan gon pa'i 
’gron 87 po sfith re rje/ zad kyis dogs pa’s sdug bsñal des kya mya han mtsho 
dan 'grogs/ 

yan 'gron pos smras pa/ ha yt kun ka skyon du 'dug nas/ khyod kyi yo ga ® 
yon tan che na/ ha béin ’khor man pos bskor mod/ Sin tu ed smad nas сїў pu 
ci byed/ 

yan khye’u chur gis smras pa/ bdag nt bdag 9% don du bdag fid ’khol ba las/ 
géan dag sems can bkol du ga na ru / bdag gt don du géan dag bkol ba na/ & ba's 
gnas su lan chags sflegs tu ’oñ/ lan chags sitegs pa med par bya ba^i don ched du/ 
"Лот dan zañ zn bdag gis spans pa yin/ (94b) 'gron po's "khor du gyur pa’s mi 
rnams rtsal po che/ $i, rta’s "khor lo rtsal gyis ’dren 'dren nas/ rhul nag chu béin 
brug pa ma mihon nam/ & ba’s gnas su fid la lan chags ms sfieg gam/ skyon la yon 


34 Ra, 35 rise. #6 das. 
37 gran. 55 £a. 
VOL. XXXVII. PART 3. 41 
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tan byed pa'i 'gron po shin ve rje/ sqyu mas zan zin de la bdag ni dad mi skye/ 

bar der kon tses 3 bsams pas/ khye’u chun ‘di ni thams cad sgyu mar rig раі 
dge ba can dig kho na ‘dra na ® legs pa yin nam ma yin/ 

tshig "phan. bstod nas phyogs béir lta ba bkyes mas smras pa/ a yi khye'u тізі 
ber can/ fit ma byañ phyogs pha ki na/ mi cig bde gnas sitegs pa la/ mi thar chu 
bés mdun nas bab/ "jige ра dgra las рил nas 'dzin/ jigs pa'i dgra lhas ms 
zin par/ mi thar chu 044 rgal ba la /*: gru Ызаз ’os su gan żig bzan/ gru gzihs ‘os 
ви gan zig bzan/ skya ba's ‘os su gan dig bzan/ mfian pa'i 'os su gah tig bzan/ 
de {ват khyod kyts na la $od/ 

yan rist ber can gyis smras pa/ a yt 'gron po ’khor lo can/ khyod kyis btsugs 
pa'i the tshom de/ na ys blo la dris 4 (95a) pa 'dra/ fit ma byañ phyogs pha ki па 
mé cig bya ba йай goig sems/ bde gnas bya ba bon fid dbyins/ mi thar chu bas , 
bkag pa ni/ skye тда na 'chi ma yin nam/ jigs pa’ dgra Inas bzus ba ms/ dug lha 
"khor ba’s rgyu ma 9 yin nam/ ‘jigs pa dgra las mi zin par/ mi thar chu bét 
rgal ba la /** gru btsas 'os su sbyin pa thons/ gru gzins 'os su tshul khrims sruns/ 
skya ba’s "os su ses rab sbyans/ mfian pa’ *os su bsam gtan sgoms/ de rnams gar 
la tshogs pa ni/ khyad par can gyi skyes mchog yin/ mi thar chu las thar bar 
'gyur/ 'gron po'i the tshom de liar béad/ 

yan 'gron po yis nub phyogs su lta ba bkyes nas smras pa/ a yi Кеи chun 
rist ber can/ smra bsam gñis kyi dbañ thob nas/ "byor Багі tshig la таз раі 
mchog/ ñi ma nub phyogs pha ki па/ дзет gyt mchod rien dgu brisegs la/ ye ées 
fis та lia ќат ba/ gan la gan Sar cha yod dam/ de tsam khyod kyis na la god/ 

yan rist ber can gyvs smras pa/ а yi 'gron po ’khor lo can/ (95b) khyod byis 
btsugs ра? the tshom de/ na уз blo la dris 45 pa 'dra/ #4 ma nub phyogs pha ki na/ 
дзет du smon pa ms "gyur sku/ mchod pa rten du ma brjed gzuns/ dgu ru 
brtsegs pa theg pa dgu/ ye ges fi ma lia Sar ba/ geig ni slob dpon tha la $ar/ 
slob dpon tha la gar ba ni/ nes pas don du báad pa na/ dbyins kyi sten du ye ses 
éar/ gcig ns a bo yab la áar/ a bo yab la ќат ba m/ nes рат don du béad pa na/ 
thabs kyi ste du ses rab ќат/ goig ni % а za yum la éar/ а za yum la ќат ba ni/ 
nes pa’ don du béad pa na/ lun gi sten du man nag ќат/ дсі mi mehed lcam yoñs 
la áar/ mehed lcam yons la gar ba ni/ nes pa'i don du báad pa na/ dam tshig sten 
du brise gdun áar/ geig nt a bo тай la $ar/ a bo ran la Sar ba ni/ es pa'i don du 
béad pa na/ rig pa'i steñ du rig pa $ar/ 'gron poi the tshom de Пат béad/ 

yan 'gron pos lho phyogs kyi lta ba bkyes nas smras pa/ а yt khye’u chun 
risi ber can/ ye rig khon nas sar ba'i khye’u chuñ/ fs ma lho phyogs pha ki na/ 
mdzo mo dkar mo yu (96а) mo la/ la sdebs brgyad sos khal du bkal/ gsum 
brdeg gfís żon geig gis khrid/ gar 'gro gar phyin cha yod dam/ de tsam khyod 
kyis na la $od/ 

yan risi ber can gyis smras pa/ a yt 'gron po ’khor lo can/ khyod kyts btsugs 
pa’s the tshom de/ na ys blo la dris * pa 'dra/ ñi ma lho phyogs pha ki na/ mdzo 
ғи smos pa theg stobs che/ mo ти byuh ba's ‘byun баі gnas/ dkar mo'i ran béin 

39 rise. 40 nas. 41 na, 


33 bris. 9 absent. 44 na. 
45 bris. *5 na. 47 bris. 
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dam tshig gtsan/ yu mo'i lugs kyi rno zug chuñ/ Ina ru sdebs pas ye ses lha/ 
brgyad du bkal bas rnam ses brgyad/ gsum gyis brdeg pa sku gsuñ thugs/ gfás 
kyis Zon pa yab yum gitis/ geig gis khrid pa byan chub sems/ 'gags pa med pa'i 
lam du éugs/ bgrod pa med pa'i gnas su phyin/ 'gron po's the tshom de Нат béad/ 

yar 'gron pos ar phyogs Буз lta ba bkyes nas smras pa/ a ys khye'u chu 118% 
ber can/ fis ma бат phyogs pha ki na/ ms geig lus geig skyes pa yañ/ sa thog mun 
ра dkar bas brod/ lto rgyab bu lon drag pas "tsher/ Но rgyab bu lon bskañ ba's 
phyir/ во nam (96b) lugs béin bya ba na/ £i sa's 'os su gah fig bzan/ dog ga 
os su gan fig bzan/ thon gáol'os su gan fig bzan/ thon mkhan 'os su gah tig bzan/ 
0923 skur 'os su gan zig bzañ/ sal ba'$ 'os su gan tig drañ/ 'du ges туит la tshor ba 
rkyen/ dad ldan skal ldan bsod can khye'u/ de tsam khyod kyis na la $od/ 

yan rtst ber can gyts smras pa/ a ys 'gron po 'khor lo can/ khyod kyis btsugs 
pa'i the tshom de/ na yi blo la dris *5 pa 'dra/ їй ma sar phyogs pha ki na/ т 
geig lus geig skyes pa la/ sa thog mun pa dkar bas brod/ lto rgyab bu lon drag pas 
"tsher/ Но rgyab bu lon bskañ ba'$ phyir/ so nam lugs béin bya ba la/ an 
за? 'оз su dog bu géin/ dog * sa’ 'os su snag tsha bzan/ thon géol ‘os su sfiug 9? 
gu bde/ 92% skur ‘os su ram phyis beud/ gal ba 4 'os su thig sin drah/ so nam de 
Har gan byed pa/ skyes mohog bu la khyad par can/ mi zad gter daù ’phrad pa yin/ 
gson tshe géin nas gfts kar bde/ ma nor so nam spyad par 51 rigs/ ’gron po’ (97а) 
the tshom de liar bíad/ kon tse © "phrul gyi rgyal pos kyan/ khye'u rtsi ber can de 
g-yun druñ sems dpa rigs sig tu ges nas/ 'khor rnams dan beas nas/ bskor ba 
phogs gsum byas/ me tog man po phul nas pus btsugs thal mo sbyar nas $us pas 
mdo/ no mishar rmad du byuñ ba’s khye’u chur khyad par can/ me lon g.ya dag 
béin du snan srid gsal ba’s thugs/ ma rig "khrul ba'i dbañ gis khyod la bdag gis 
brgal ba kun/ khye'u byan chub sems dpa’ fid kyi sku gsuñ thugs la mihol lo 
bíags/ bdag gi 9 lo rgyus rnams kyan khyod fid. thugs la gsal/ dge ba bar du 
lus pa'i "phro 'ds ji Пат bgyis na ’grub/ fiid dan byis pa cho lo 'debs pa la sogs pa/ 
5$ War lage pa's bka’ cig nes par bdag la báad du gsol/ 

de la khye'u chun gis gsuñs pa/ rgyal po тууа yi rigs rgya kon tse 5* "рач 
gyi rgyal pos £us sam gsol ba ni/ sin tu yan legs so/ khyod dad pa dan dge ba la 


` gems rtsal сі yod/ has fíams len byas pas/ khyod kyañ dge la sbyor ba ni dad pa 


can cig snañ/ da (9Tb) ruh sems kyis bzod pa than ma chod par 'dug/ yid chad 
*khyams pas tshogs kyis ùa dan "phrad/ da ni сё bsam miha ru phyin par ‘grub 
ste 'oh/ us pa hes par béad na ‘di lar ro/ yul di min ni/ la ’grems ’phrañ ba'i 
rise bya ba/ rgyal po bét ru mishams yin no/ gdags la mi brgya lta ba ‘di ni/ 
lha rgyal bar smon lam 'debs pa yin no/ srib la mi brgya lta ba ‘di n$/ srin rgyal 
bar dmod mo Боғ ba yin no/ ned gsum las khye'u skyin gyi ral ga can/ дзет qui 
ral grt thogs pa 'd$ ni/ lha yid bein gyi smon lam skyes bya ba yin no/ khye'u 
ra yi slag pa can lcags Буз sog le thogs pa 'ds nt/ srin mya han gyi атой pa 
skyes bya ba yin no/ khye’u dug po rtsi ber can del gyi phren ba bsnams 5 pa na 


ч bris. 4 doge, 5 of, 
51 pa'i, 93 rise. 8 gis. 
и rise. 55 slaga. 56 Боца. 
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phyva 9? ken tse lan med bya ba yin no/ khon gis ni ІЛа srin gyi rgyal "pham gser 
gyi cho lo la туа ’gre ® byed pa yin no/ lha srin rgya ‘gre byed pa'i даћ "pham 
gan dag dpan™ po phyvas byed pa dan khyod "phrad pas/ de т sin du yah 
legs во// - 


Translation of the excerpt 

(89b) Having crossed nine passes, penetrated nine valleys, eut across nine 
rivers, and seen nine lands, Kon-tse had travelled far and arrived in a valley 
where the peaks of Iron Mountain and Copper Mountain leant towards each 
other, almost touching. He was taken aback; he looked up (90a) and down. 


A hundred people on the sunny side and a hundred on the dark side of the | 
valley were looking down towards the great highway where three noisy boys ' 


were shouting ‘ Khu, khu, di ri rè’. He went up to them. One boy was wearing 
a robe of ibex skin with triangular sleeves and was carrying a golden sword; 
another was wearing a robe of goatskin, and carrying an iron saw, and the other 
was wearing an old woollen cloak,® and carrying a crystal rosary. The one 
with the rosary was a short distance away with his eyes half closed. The 
other two were throwing turquoise-patterned golden dice 9? on two dice-cloths, 
one white, the other black, and shouting loudly as they played, their sweat 
dripping. 

Koù-tse said to the boy wearing the woollen cloak: ‘ Are you ill? If T ask 
you a question would you feel like answering 1 ' 

The boy opened his eyes, looked, and said to the traveller: ‘ What's up, 
traveller ? Why should one who is ill come down to the highway ? (90b) Your 
behaviour shows that you are wandering afar, with your mind left behind af 
home. Why ?’ ае 

T (traveller): ‘If you are not ill, what's the matter ? You are not looking, 
let alone playing with your friends who are playing dice furiously, with their 
sweat dripping ?. 


8 phya. 5 dra, 59 dbas. 

#0 By risi-ber I understand * woollen cloak ’, but risi denoting wool is not found in dictionaries. 
Correoted. to risid, it would then mean a cloak made of yak hair, but the form rte is found 
consistently in our text as well as in ZJ (fol. 23b) and DK (fol. 8b). 

61 of. Soymié, art. cit., 318; PT, 992, 1. 2. 

*! Cho-bo is probably a transcription of shuanglu ЁЁ [PE (Soymié, art. oit., p. 345, n. 2), but 
I do not know what kind of game this shuanglu is. In Tibetan cho-lo is the name of the game 
itself as well as that of the dice with which it is played. In ZM the number of cho-lo is 5 (oh. xiii, 
98b) with 12 designations (fol. 99a), whereas іп ZJ (fol. 25a) there are 12 cho-lo: da gser gyi 
cho lo beu gfits 'di/ dan po 'byun ba'i khune bzan ste/ ma ha rus sbal lhu tshigs las byun/ * Now, 
these twelve golden dice have a good origin. They came out of the jointa of the body of the great 
tortoise’. Although cholo denotes ‘dice’ (Chos-kyi grags-pa, T'ibean-Ohinese dictionary, 
Peking, 1957), dice does not seem to be the exact game being played. On the other hand, in 
plate пт (this article) the game of dice seems to be depicted. For B. Laufer, cho-lo denotes 
' chess’, ‘ Loan-words in Tibetan’, T'oung Pao, 2° Sér., хүп, 4, 1916. In ZJ (fol. 23a) the boy 
wearing в robe of goatskin has his own dice made of iron with inlaid copper patterns (lcags kyi 
cho lo la zans kyi ri mo can) and he plays on the black dice-cloth. 

#3 of. PT, 992, П. 1-3. 
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B (boy): ' Don't collect useless things, it may bring you to the law-court. 
Don't carry valuable things entrusted to you, it may cause worry. Even if your 
stomach is full, don’t quarrel, you may lose your precious life. Even if you 
aren't too busy, don't play with dice, people will ridicule you and your fields 
will be laid waste. Bad language hurts your friends; violent movement stirs 
Sickness in the body. If you lose your wager, you will plunge into an ocean of 
grief. Do you think that І am the sort of man who would play dice ? ' 84 

T: ‘ Boy, what is the name of the man who taught you these words ? ' 95 

B: ' The light of my precious body serves as the pages of a book; my heart 
is a magie treasure which serves as the subject; the sun-rays of my senses 
draw the lines of truth; the adhesive moisture of my intellect sticks together 
the syllables of words. (91a) As I possess wisdom, my tongue, the magic key, 
can open (the magic treasure) and use it whenever I want. Do I need в 
teacher ? ? 96 

The traveller was amazed. He descended from the horse-cart and said to 
the boy: ' What an eloquent boy you are! What clan do you belong to ? 
What are your parents called ? What is your name?’ 6 

B: ' What a chatterbox you are, you lazy traveller. What is the animal 
called who is sent to be sold ? What's up that you ask my clan name ? What's 
happened to you that you ask the names of the father and mother of a man 
on an empty plain ? Do you keep the names of all the people you come across ? 
What's the use of it ? ° 58 

T: * You are an intelligent boy, but it’s not polite not to answer questions. 
We met here because of our karma, let us take an oath and become friends ’.8 

(91b) B: ' What's the use of making friends with a distant traveller ? 
What happened to us that we who have just met on an empty plain should 
take an oath ? If the meritorious work we have done before is not in harmony 
we certainly cannot wish to follow the same teaching of the same teacher. 
If the force of previous wishes is there, even if we don’t swear we shall be of 
use to each other”. 

T: ‘You are a wise boy, but it's not polite to refuse again end again. 
If you don't want to make friends, let one of us offer food, take the other 
along and eat ’.7 

B: ' That won't do either, I won't do it. If one goes as a guest without 
an invitation the host immediately loses faith. If one eats food not given, 
eventually bad results will arise in the next life. Generally it is not wise to 
hanker after things or to be devious ’.7 

T: ‘ You obstinate boy. You just don't reply. If either of us has an enemy, 
one should at least take the other's side '.7* (92a) 

B: 'Every living being will have enemies and friends because of karma. 


“of. ibid., I. 5-9. 65 of. ibid., IL 9-10. 56 cf. ibid., П. 10-14. 
# of. ibid , 1. 14. 55 of. ibid., П. 14-16. % cf. ibid., П. 35-6. 
1 of. ibid., ll. 36-6. 71 of, ibid., 1. 39. 73 of, ibid., 1. 37. 
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Ав one cannot overcome one's own enemy, if one uses one's strength to over- 
come the enemy of в friend, and one is harmed by a sharp weapon, then much 
regret will arise. If it comes to a question of life or death, there is no need to 
mention how much greater the regret. Keep a level mind, have no enemies and 
be peaceful ’.78 

T: ‘ You sharp-minded boy, aren't you going to reply straightforwardly 
to even one question 1 Say something straightforward '. 

B: ' You, traveller, have a small rational mind. You like talking nonsense. 
Don't be distracted by chatter. Go to a place that is worth while. The 
work of those who like the dootrine cannot possibly be accomplished quickly. 
Laziness is an enemy. Diligence is kin. Be diligent and go to a place that is 
worth while’. 

T: ' How clever your flow of words. Your beautiful words deserve to be 
valued and desired. 1f you don't talk straightforwardly, (92b) I won't leave, 
but will remain with you’. 

B: ‘Don’t get keen on the doctrine of Bon of the Master Sage; if you do, 
you won't reach any conclusions with Bon of Inspired Teachings. Don't get 
keen on the doctrine of Black Waters; if you do, you won't unravel the 
meaning with the Bon of rGyud. Don't get keen on the doctrine of "Phan-yul ; 
if you do, you'll never get through the vast number with the Bon of mDo. 
Don't get keen on the doctrine of White Waters; if you do, you'll never reach 
the centre with the Bon of Precepts. Don’t get keen on the doctrine of the 
Pervasive Pure Summit; if you do, you'll never be satisfied with the Bon of 
Spells. You childish traveller, don’t you understand that I am teaching you 
the truth ? Go quickly to a place that is worth while’. 

T: ' There's no such thing as truth. You are joking,” boy, even though 
І don't know your origins, I will follow through a hundred lives”. 

B: ‘The king should not take interest in the doctrine; if he does, he will 
never tend the affairs of state. The ministers should not take interest in the 
doctrine ; if they do, they'll never be able to propose the subject for discussion. 
The people should not take interest in the doctrine; if they do, they won't get 
the harvest in in time. A traveller should not take interest in the doctrine ; 
if he does, he won't arrive at the inn in time.” If you still don't understand all 
that I've taught you, you are perfectly stupid. If not you must be under the 
influence of a demon or maybe you are mad. I cannot be sure’. 

The traveller thought without replying: ‘ In my early life I was very lucky, 


T3 of, ibid., IL 39-40. 

74 Conoerning these teachings, see Snellgrove, op. cit., 16—19. 

75'gan-ma-lab (or lad) = ku-re ‘joke’, bsTan-’dzin blo-gros rgya-mtsho, Gans-can bod-kyi- 
brda yan-dag-par byed-pa’s sbyor-ba dpag-bsam ljon-pa'i sñe-ma, Delhi, 1961, fol. 30. 

16 of. PT, 992, IL 27-80. 

T ibid., І. 27: rgyal po sten la dad ches dan Бата kyi chis myi byed/ ‘ Quand le roi ву adonna 
aveo une grand passion, les affaires des sujeta ne sont pas traitées”. Here it is a question of 
playing dmyig-mañ ° chess’ (Chos-kyi grags-pa, op. oit. ; mig-mans) whereas in PC, 3883, it is 
shuanglu, вее р. 570, n. 62. The author of ZM has changed the original sten to bstan-pa. 
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everything came according to my wishes. In later life, I’m unlucky, my virtuous 
work remains unfinished. Distressed I wandered away. Now I’ve met a boy 
like this, who, whatever I ask, does not reply but says exactly the opposite. 
It із he who is unlucky’, he thought. All of a sudden, confidently he went up 
to beat the boy on the back with his silver sceptre. The boy leapt aside and 
escaped, the sceptre missed. The boy, a target’s distance away, with a pleased 
expression on his face, said to the traveller: (93b) ‘ How childish you are, 
traveller to like the doctrine! First, you asked me, the man on the empty 
plain, whether I was ill. Next, you didn't answer any of my questions, and 
lastly you became angry and jumped on me to fight. Why should we fight 
without cause ? Won't the people listening jeer at us? Don't beat me with 
that silver sceptre, І won't act as your opponent’. 

Kon-tse had second thoughts, and thinking that what he said was true, 
felt regretful. The traveller thought again that he should try to subdue the 
boy by argument and said: ‘ Boy, I tried to be friends with you, but could not. 
I tried to fight you but could not. I tried to talk to you but could not. If you 
were that much better than me, you would have jewels of gold and turquoise 
like me, but you have only a crystal rosary. What's wrong with you ?? 

B: ‘If one is happy in the swastika realm, reciting the mantra of the god 
of wisdom with a crystal rosary of 108 beads, with which one can keep count 
without mistake, then one can see how poor you are, traveller, (94a) decked out 
in your gold and turquoise. You walk with the ocean of suffering, worrying 
about losing them ’. 

T: ‘If you are that much better than me, you would wear silk and furs 
like me, but you wear only an old woollen cloak. What’s wrong with you ? 
There’s no difference between you and a beggar’. 

B: ‘ When I see that I am wearing warm inconspicuous satisfying clothes, 
that are easy to get and so no worry if they wear out, then I see how poor you 
are, traveller, wearing your silk and furs. You walk with the ocean of suffering, 
worrying lest they wear out’. 

T: ‘If everything to do with me is wrong and everything to do with you 
is right, then you would be surrounded by attendants like me, but you suppress 
your strength and remain alone. What's happened to you ?’ 

B: ‘I make myself serve me. How can it be right to make others serve me ? 
If, for my own purposes I make someone else serve me, when I die retribution 
will follow. In order not to have retribution following, I avoid attendants and 
wealth. (94b) Can’t you see the sweat overflowing like water, from the strong 
men who are your attendants, because they use their strength to pull your cart ? 
Won't retribution follow you when you die ? O poor traveller! You take wrong 
for right. I have no faith in illusory wealth ’. 

Meanwhile, Kon-tse thought: ‘ This boy seems to be the virtuous type who 
sees everything as illusion. Is he really good or not ? ? 

Surveying all round he said grandly: ‘Ah yi/ Boy dressed in wool! Up 
there in the north is a man searching for a happy place, in front of him four 
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unorossable rivers flow; five frightful enemies grab at him from behind. In 
order to cross the four uncrossable rivers, without being caught by the five 
frightful enemies, what is good to use for the boat-fare ? What is good to use 
for the boat ? What is good to use for the oars ? What is good to use for the 
ferryman ? Tell me this much’. 

B: ‘Ah yi! Traveller with your cart! It seems to me that you pose 
questions. (95a) Up in the north, that man is nothing else but the mind. The 
happy place is the realm of Bon. As for the obstacles to crossing the four 
uncrossable rivers, aren't they birth, old age, sickness, and death ? As for the 
seizing by the five frightful enemies, aren't they the cause of sansûra, the five 
passions 1 For crossing the four uncrossable rivers without being caught by the 
five frightful enemies, for the boat-fare, give alms, for the boat, observe the 
vows, for the oars, learn wisdom, for the boatman, meditate. Anyone who has 
all these is an excellent saint. He will cross the four uncrossable rivers. Thus 
I explain your questions”. 

Looking in the distance towards the west, the traveller said, ‘dh yi! 
Boy in your woollen cloak ! You have obtained power over speech and thought, 
and so at words, you are best among the wise. Over there in the west, there 
are five suns shining, and a golden stüpa built of nine storeys. Do you have 
any idea what each sun is shining on ? Tell me this much’. 

B: ‘Ahyi! Traveller with your cart | (95b) It seems to me that you pose 
questions. The imperishable stüpa made of gold over in the west is to be kept 
as an object of worship, the nine storeys represent the nine ways."? As for the 
five suns of insight that are shining, one shines on the master god. If I tell you 
the real meaning of its shining on the master god, it is insight shining on the 
realm of void. One shines on Abo father. If I tell you the real meaning of its 
shining on Abo father, ib is wisdom shining on means. One shines on Aza 
mother. If I tell you the real meaning of its shining on Aza mother, it is precept 
shining on inspired teachings. One shines on all brothers and sisters. If I tell 
you the real meaning of its shining on all brothers and sisters, it is vow shining 
on fraternal love. One shines on self. If I tell you the real meaning of its 
shining on self, it is intellect shining on itself. Thus I explain your questions ’. 

Again looking in the distance towards the south, the traveller said, ‘ Ah yt! 
Boy in your woollen cloak, in whom wisdom shines from within! In the south 
there is a white female mDzo without horns, (96a) loaded with five bundles and 
eight sacks, beaten by three, ridden by two, and led by one. Have you any 
idea where they have been and where they are going ? ? 

B: 'Ah yi! Traveller with your carb! It seems to me that you pose 
questions. Down there in the south, the mDzo signifies strength, female 
signifies source, white signifies purity in vows, that she has no horns signifies 
harmlessness. That she has eight sacks signifies the eight senses, the five bundles 
signify the five wisdoms, beaten by three signifies body, speech, and mind, 


18 For these, see Snellgrove, op. cit., 9-11. 
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ridden by two signifies father and mother, led by one signifies the Bodhicitta. 
They set out on the imperishable path. They are going to a place unreachable 
by travel. Thus I explain your questions ’. 

Again looking in the distance towards the east, the traveller said, © АЛ qys/ 
Boy in your woollen clonk | Over there in the east, a man is born. He is pleased 
when on earth dark becomes light. He worries terribly about his stomach, 
the clothes on his back, and his debts. In order to fill his stomach, cover his 
back, and pay his debts, he does the customary work in the fields. (96b) What 
is good to use for the field ? What is good to use for the soil? What is good 
to use for the plough ? What is good to use for the ploughman ? What is good 
to use for the seed basket ? What is straight to use for the furrows ? O quick 
and sensitive, faithful and fortunate, meritorious boy, explain to me my 
questions ’. 

B: ‘Ah yi! Traveller with your carb! It seems to me that you pose 
questions. (Here the boy repeats the passage preceding the questions: ' Over 
there in the east... fields °.) Paper is good to use for the fields. Ink is good to 
use for the soil. A pen is convenient to use for the plough. An inkpot is essential 
to use for the seed basket. A ruler is straight enough to use for the furrows. 
He who works in his fields like that will find imperishable treasure. So, happy 
both when alive and after death, one ought to work in the fields properly. 
Thus I explain your questions ”.® Then Kon-tse, the wise king, realized that 
the boy in woollen clothes was а kind of Swastika Being, and with his attendants 
circumambulated him three times offering flowers; kneeling down and clasping 
his hands, Kon-tse said to him: ‘ What a wonderful boy! You have a crystal 
mind in which the world is reflected as in a clear mirror. I disputed with you 
in my ignorance. I confess all this to your body, speech, and mind, you boy, 
Swastika Being! The whole story of my life is clear in your mind. How can 
I accomplish my virtuous work which remains unfinished ? I beg you to explain 
to me about yourself and the boys who play dice’. 

B: ‘Ah! A king, Chinese by birth; Kon-tse, the wise king! It is very 
good that you question me. I have already tested how much faith and courage 
you have in the pursuit of virtuous work. In this you are very faithful. 
(97b) Your patience is not yet exhausted. You wandered away in distress, but 
you met me due to your accumulation of merit. Now your wish will be 
accomplished. To tell you the truth, here is the explanation: the name of 
this place is the Peak of the Gorge at Spreading Pass. It is the meeting-point 
of the frontiers of the four kings. The hundred people who watch on the 
sunny side of the valley are saying prayers for the gods to win. The hundred 
people who watch on the dark side are cursing (the gods) so that the demons 


79 of. PT, 992, П. 50-61. 

80 ZM, ch. iii, 26a: srid pa'i lha rgyal po chen ро béi * the four kings, the gods of the world’. 
ZAI (ch. v, 52b) and. ZJ (fol. 24a): srid pa'i gzu bo Ы ' the four mediators of the world’, but 
nowhere is their identity mentioned. The place is described as іла srin gñis kyi sa mishams 
‘ the frontier of the gods and demons ’ (22, ch. v, 32b; ZJ, fol. 24a). This place is also referred 
to as Iha srin ар sa * the battle-field of the gods and demons ' (of. ZA, oh. v, 53a). 
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might win. Of the three of us the one wearing a robe of ibex skin with triangular 
sleeves and carrying a golden sword is the god called the Prayer-born One. 
The boy wearing а robe of goatskin and carrying an iron saw is the demon 
called the One Born from the Misery of Curses. The boy wearing an old woollen 
cloak and carrying a crystal rosary, myself, is called Phyva Ken-tse lan-med.** 


"1 This name is very ourious yet it is the form found in every Bonpo source where it is 
mentioned. No doubt Kea is a corrupt form of Kon and lan-med ‘ without reply ' 18, because 
the boy to whom Kon-tse asks questions never replies, but instead asks Kon-tse his own questions. 
Hence ‘the One Who does not Reply to Kon-tse’. But why Phyva? The Phyva are very 
important in Bonpo mythology. Their residence is up in the sky known as sNar-ma glegs-béi, 
gnam gyi yab bla (ZM, ch. xi, 18al: ya bla) dguñ gi yan већ (PT, 1134, and F. W. Thomas, 
Ancient folk-literature from north-eastern Tibet, Berlin, 1957, iA: ya stens) na/ mgon bisun 
(PT, 1134: ‘gon btsun; Thomas, op. cit., iA: mgon tshun) phyva's yul enar ma gleges béi na... 
(ZM, oh. iii, 1983). aNar-ma glegs-bzi brings to mind the god Ku-spyi ser-b£i in PT, 1038. 
This extremely important manusoript was first studied by M. Lalou (' Tibétain ancien Bod/Bon ', 
Journal Asiatique, сохтл, 2, 1953, 275-6) and has further been thoroughly studied by Mme. А. 
Macdonald (‘ Une lecture des Pelliot tibétain 1286, 1287, 1038 et 1290’, Études tibétaines, Paris, 
1971, 215-19). She is of the opinion that it is a Bonpo redaction. Ku-spyi ser-b£i may have some 
connexion with Ku-byi man-ske, а god of wisdom residing on Kaila£a (Dz. б, fols. 38, 24b, 328). 
The Phyva are olosely related to dMu. dMu-rgyal thod-dkar, sixth in the dMu lineage, and the 
father of gSen-rab. is the son of difu-rgyal them-pa-skas, whose wife is the lady of Phyva, 
Phyva-za Nah-'braü-ma (NG, fol. 73b). Thod-dkar’s uncle is Phyva Khar-rje than-po (ZM, 
oh. i, 936; oh. vii, 11632), who is fourth in the Phyva lineage (NG, fol. 38a). The third dMu-rgyal 
is also married to a lady of Phyva (NG, fol. 73b). There are altogether six dMu-rgyal, who are 
desoendants of the six "Then (GB, fol. 24; R. A. Stein, op. cit., 69). gSen-rab frequents sNar-ma 
glogs-b£i, which is described as the country of his paternal uncle (£an-po phyva'i-yul), whore he 
has also a Phyva lady friend, Phyva-loam Gun-ma-ron (ZU, ch. xii, 6414). 

On the other hand, the first king of Tibet, Nag-khri btaan-po, is considered to be a descendant 
of Phyva-rje Yab-bla bdal-drug (Thomas, op. oit., iA: bdag drug), who is eighth in the Phyva 
lineage oountihg from Phyva-rje sGam-po (NG, fol. 38a). Yab-bla bdal-drug has many women, 
but 16 was from the lady of dMu, mChoh-ron-ma (rMu-rtean khri-aman, SDz., 151) that the 
seven brothers of lHe'u-rje were born. The fourth of the seven (bdun-tshigs) was appointed 
king of the Tibetans by his father (yab kyis bod khams mi yi rje ru bekos/, NG, fol. 147a) and he 
took the lady of dMu, Khro-'brin-ma (güis-mthin-ma, SG, fol. 37b; Bre-btean-ma, SDz., 151), 
to whom a son, Rag-khri bstan-po, was born (LS, р. 82, n. 5; of. R. A. Stein, op. cit p. 58, 
n. 165). The seven lHe'u are described as gods of magic (rdzu "phrul gyi tha, ZM, oh. vii, 114а1). 
This story found in SDz. (pp. 147-52) is slightly different from the versions in other Bonpo 
sources (for a summary of this seotion in SDz., see Macdonald, art. cit., 206-10). However, in 
PT, 120.2, it is the Phyva who are asking the dMu for a king to rule over man, which 18 therefore 
a different story, but contains certain echoes of 'Ol-mo lun-rin, when the country of dMu is 
described as guarded by gorges full of tigers and leopards (stag 'phra^ gzig’phran). NG (fol. 388) 
relates that the people of 'Ol-mo lun-rià are descendants of dMu, and that the Tibetans are from 
Phyva and the people of Bru-ás (Gilgit) are from gTsug. For the Phyva as oreators of the world 
and the divine archetype of the Tibetan kings, see Macdonald, art. oit., 360-3. 

Phyva are believed to look after the lives of living beings and promote their good fortune. 
The first of the nine sons of‘Sañs-po ’bum-khri are known as the three Phyva, Srid, and sKos 
i.e. Phyva-rje Rin-dkar (alias Phyva-rje sGam-po), Srid-rje 'braà-dkar, and sKos-rje Dran-dkar. 
The task of Phyva-rje Rin-dkar is to protect the lives of living beings (GG, 54): skye gro dbugs 
kyis badus pa thame cad kyi/ tshe rdzi dañ srog skyabs byed pas phyva ade’o/. GG (p. 58) further 
explains the meauing of phyva and g.yan and, after listing some Phyva gods including Yab-bla 
bdal-drug, it goes on to say: de rnams phyva dan g.ya gi bdag po lags so/ de yan don du phyva 
zer na g.yuñ drun gi tshe/ g.yan zer na de Aid kyi bcud du bstan pa’o/ * These are the masters of 
phyva and g.yan. Phyva means everlasting life and g.yañ means the essence (of fortune) ' (also 
of. GG, 62). Hence the words like phyva-tshe and phyva-g.yah are frequently used in rituals, 
When the father of gSen-rab and gSen-rab himself married it was the Phyva who came to 
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The first two are fighting with golden dice, one for the gods, the other for the 


. demons. I was acting as witness to see the outcome of the fight, when you 
. came across me. It is very good that you came!’ 


I shall now give à summary of the rest of the chapter as its translation 
would go beyond the scope of the present article. 

With Kon-tse's help the gods triumph, which anticipates Kon-tse's success 
in the accomplishment of his unfinished temple. Ken-tse lan-med predicts that 
within seven days gods, nägas, phyva, and man will come to continue the 
construction and that he himself will supervise the work. When it is completed 
Ha-dha nag-po skyes-cig and other demons come back to destroy it, because it 
was they who laid the foundations first and anyway Kon-tse had broken his 


: word. But after saying prayers to gSen-rab, Koh-tse manages to save the 


temple, which later becomes a depository of gSen-rab's books, images, and 
stiipas.®* 


summon the ‘ essence of fortune of everlasting life ' (ZAL, ch. ii, 17a4; oh. viii, 117b6). Also see 
R. A. Stein, op. cit., 61. Phyva Ken-tse lan-med presents himself as a son of Sans-po ‘bum-khri, 
the original ancestor of living beings (ZJ, fol. 21a). 

Phyva are also considered to be the learned ones: Phyva-rje sgam-po ‘ the Lord of Phyva, 
the Wise One’ or more often sGam-po Phyva, ‘ Phyva, the Wise’ (ZM, ch. xiv, 118b). It was 
in their heaven, sNar-ma glegs-gti, the city of mGon-btaun Phyva alias Yab-bla bdal-drug 
(mgon bisun phyva’s gron kAyer du, ZB, oh. i, 4b1) that the three young brothers (kAy'u spun 
geum, ZM, ch. i, 3b1) formerly studied Swastika Bon. These three brothers became the teachers 
of the past, present (— gSen-rab), and future. The last ono is believed to be still studying there 
(ZH, oh. i, 3b2, 4b1; oh. x, 256b3; ch. xvii, 27725; ch. xviii, 284b4; BS, No. 22, p. 560). 

Phyva are also the heavenly artists. They are referred to as skos-mkhan phyva ' Phyva, the 
Supervisor ’ (ZM, oh. v, 5883; oh. xiv, 118b2). It is therefore not surprising that Phyva Ken-tee 
lan-med should supervise the building of the temple. This brings to mind the pAyva-mkhan 
who seems to be a Nepalese, and plays an important role in building bSam-yas (R. A. Stein, 
Une chronique ancienne de bSam-yas: sBü-bíad, Paris, 1961, 31, 35, 45). Hsiang T‘o 29 
SE of PC, 3883, is the protótype of the boy wearing the woollen cloak, who is Phyva Ken-tse 
Jan-med and has become a god of wisdom (ses-rab-kyi Iha) for the Bonpo (Ps baTa-rgyal bzan-po, 
Zan-tun sian-rgyud-kyi bla-ma brgyud-pa’i rnam-thar, composed in 1539, Éañ-tun sflan-rgyud, 
Ka (Sata-pitaka Series, rxxim), Delhi, 1968, 110). Hsiang T‘o is mentioned only in the Chinese 
version as the name of the olever boy, aged seven. The Tibetan versions do not indicate any 
name or age. 

In а prophesy, Phyva Ken-tse lan-med told Khro-tshah 'Brug-lha (956-1077), a Bonpo 
gTer-ston, to find some texts which Khro-tshañ 'Brug-lha accordingly discovered and which 
inolude the K'et-Lse sgrub-skor, texte of prayers to Phyva Ken-tse lan-med asking for the bestowal 
of wisdom (LS, 124, 288). Khro-tshan "Brug-Iha was a friend of Pha Dam-pa sañs-rgyas (Kon- 
sprul Yon-tan rgya-mtsho, op. cit., 1, 534; also of. BS, No. 22, p. 727). In the Bonpo tradition 
this god of wisdom is often presented as a little boy. 

In ZJ (fol. 21b) just before going away Kon-tse has a dream in which Ken-tse lan-med 
comes riding on а garuda and tells him that Koû-tse will meet the Lord of Phyva (phyva-rje) 
in the north-east. This is depicted in plate ш. - 

эз In ZJ (fola, 65a-57a) gSen-rab averts Ha-dha nag-po skyes-cig's attack on the temple by 
transforming himself into a god called rNam-par rgyal-ba and four other terrifying divinities 
and the frightened demon faints. Kon-tse, pointing to the heart of the demon with his sceptre, 
recites a mantra which purifies the demon’s sins, So when he regains consciousness he has already 
become a god and gSen-rab gives him the name of gCen-Iha mig-dgu, and makes him protector 
of the teachings and the temple. Ha-dha's entourage consists of four demons (Zl, ch. xiii, 
104b; ZJ, fol. 45b): Gar-ma dza-la(?), Rag-éa{rakga) glah-mgo (= yama), Dha-fa ghri-ba 
(Dagagriva), and Yagáa khore. The last two are personages in the Rdmdyaga: J. W. de Jong; 
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À comparison of the story in ZM with the Tun-huang versions reveals a 
considerable development of the theme. The motive of the author of ZM is 
totally different, but there is no doubt as to the origin of the story. In ch. xiii 
of ZM the adaptation of a mundane Chinese tale to a mythological Bonpo 
context has not always gone smoothly. This might explain the presence of 
obscure parts and also the uneasiness in the presentation of the dialogue. But 
with what version of the story was the author in contact ? This depends on 
the precise date of the ZM's composition, which at present can only be discussed 
in terms of probabilities. 

In Tibet I never came across the story of Confucius's meeting the three 
boys. The only known Tibetan versions were found with the Chinese ones in 
the Tun-huang cave, which was closed in about 1035 and not reopened until the : 
present century. The modern Chinese version came to light only in the 
nineteenth century in Canton and only two copies of it have been found so far. 
M. Soymié considers that other Tibetan versions apart from those found in 
Tun-huang may have been extant in Tibet, as the Mongol Buddhist version was 
probably adapted from another Tibetan version and should not be earlier than 
the thirteenth century and may even be very late. The Mongol version, how- ; 
ever, does not seem to have any particular relation to the story in ZM as far 
as I can judge from the summary given by Soymié (art. cit., 48-50). The 
possibility of the existence of ZM in the eleventh century has already been 
discussed. 

Ав we have seen, the climax of the story in ZM is the completion of the 
temple. None of the Tun-huang Tibetan versions suggests any such building. 
It is only in PC, 3883, that one reads of Confucius building ' funeral temples ?. 
On the other hand, in the Tibetan versions the relation of a man to his mother 
is compared to the light of the moon, whilst his relation with his wife is com- 
pared to the light of the stars. This is not in PC, 3883, but is found in the modern 
Chinese version. This metaphor seems to be echoed in ZM, where there is the 
question of five suns shining for oneself, one’s teacher, father, mother, and 
friend. Kon-tse’s worry about his parents and the fact that he keeps the project | 
secret from his wife reflect the discussion of a man’s relation with his mother 
and wife found in both the Tibetan and Chinese versions. 

Further differences are as follows. In PC, 3883, Confucius kills Hsiang 
T'o. In PT, 992, it is neither Kon-tse nor any of the three boys, but another 
who wants to КШ a bird, whereas in the story of ZM Kon-tse only tries to beat 
the clever boy. In ZM the two boys play with dice (cho-lo), but in PC, 3883, 
it is Confucius who proposes to play the game of shuanglu which he has in his 
horse-cart and in PT, 992, Kon-tse has a game of dmyig-man ' chess’ but no 
shuanglu. These are but a few examples, and there are many ideas and 
metaphors in ZM that are not found either in PC, 3883, or PT, 992. 


* An old Tibetan version of the Ramayana’, T'oung Рао, пуш, 1972, 193. A ritual propitiating 
the above gods and gCen-Iha mig-dgu is known as the rNam-rgyal rgya-nag-ma, LS, 174. A similar 
text has been referred to by R. A. Stein, Les tribus, p. 20,n. 71. Also see K T DG, 15. 
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However, in view of the mention of cho-lo (shuanglu) and the temple, the 
author of ZM or his source seems to have been in contact with a version nearer 
to PC, 3883, than to the type represented by PT, 992. 


BS 


NG 


SB 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Sources for a history of bon: a collection of rare manuscripts from Bsam-gling monastery 
in Dolpo (north-western Nepal), compiled and edited by Tenzin Namdak. Bonpo 
Monastic Centre, Dolanji, Himachal Pradesh, India, 1972. 

No. 14 gZon-ston-gyi rnam-thar (pp. 322-4), by gZon-ston bSod-grags. 

No. 16 Bla-ma yar-'brog-pa'i rnam-thar, by gSen-ston Nam-mkha’ rgyal-mtehan. 

No. 22 bsTan-pa'i rnam-béad dar-rgyas gsal-ba'$ sgron-me, by sPa beTan-rgyal bzan-po, 
composed 1526 (p. 768). 

*Dul-ba kun-las bius-pa'$ géun, by Yar-'brog-pa Me-ston Ses-rab 'od-zer. Kalimpong, 
1961. 

! Dzam-glin gans-rgyal ti-se'i dkar-chag tshans-dbyans yid-'phrog, by Grub-dban bsTan- 
'dzin rin-chen (b. 1801), composed in 1844, MS folios 84. Bonpo Monastic Centre, 
Dolanji, Himachal Pradesh, India. 

rGyal-rabs bon-gyt 'byufi-gnas, by Khyun-po Blo-gros rgyal-mtshan, edited by S. C. Das. 
Caloutta, 1915. 

sGra-'grel, the bDen-pa bon-gyi mdzod-sgo sgra-'grel ‘phrulguyi lde-mig, by Dran-pa 
nam-mkha’. [Rediscovered by rMa-ston Jo-leam (twelfth century).] Delhi, 1960. 

bKa'-'gyur brten-'gyur sde-tshan sgrig-tshul bstan-pa'$ те-то spar-ba'i rluñ-g.yab bon-gyi 
pad-mo rgyas-byed ñi-'od, by the Abbot Ni-ma bstan-'dzin (b. 1813) (Sata-pitaka 
Series, xxxvu, п). Delhi, 1965. [Critical study by P. Kværne, ‘ The canon of the 
Tibetan Bonpos °’, Indo-Iranian Journal, xvi, 1, 2, 1974] 

Kun-las btus-pa'i srid-pa’i mdzod-giun, by sGa-ston Tshul-khrims rgyal-mtshan. 
Kalimpong, 1961. 

Legs-béad-mdzod, by Sar-rdza bKra-éis rgyal-mtehan (1850-1035). [S. G. Karmay 
(ed. and tr., The treasury of good sayings: a Tibetan history of bon (London 
Oriental Series, xxvi). London, 1972.] 

Ni-agron, the Srid-pa las-kyi gliti-zlog gi risa-rgyud kun-geal ñi-zer agron-ma. [Redis- 
covered by Bra-bo sgom-fiag, alias Bra-bo rGyal-ba grags-pa. Transmitted to 
Khyun-po Blo-gros rgyal-mtshan, the author of GB, by Nag-dpe Khro-rgyal 
rin-chen.] 

gSal-byed, the Khro-bo sku-gsun thugs-kyi sgrub-thabs-kyi 'grel-ba. gsal-byed "phrul-gyi 
me-lon, by 'À-£a Blo-gros rgyal-mtshan. Delhi, c. 1972. 

bSad-mázod yid-béin nor-bu, by Don-dam smra-ba'i seh-ge (Sata-pitaka Series, x xvrm). 
Deihi, 1909. 

Srid-rgyud, the Srid-pa rgyud-kyi kha-byan chen-mo. [Rediscovered by Gyer Thogs-med 
in 1810. MS folios 199, BN, Paris, Fonds tibétains, No. 498.] 

baTan-pa bon-gyi glad-don-gyi raf-grel, by sGa-ston tshul-khrims rgyal-mtahan. 
MS folios 16, Bonpo Monastio Centre, Dolanji, Himachal Pradesh, India. 

Theg-pa che-chun got-'og rnam-par 'byed-pa'$ gal-mdo nes-pa’i gtan-tshigs dri-med 
geal-sgron, by "А-а, Blo-gros rgyal-mtshan. Text No. 6 in Gal-mdo, compiled and 
edited by Tezin Namdak, Delhi, 1972. 

Yid-btin bkod-pa'i rgyan, the rT'sa-rgyud chen-po geat-ba bsen-thub-kyi ’grel ba rin-po- 
che yid-bíin rnam-par bkod-pa's rgyan, by 'A-ía Blo-gros rgyal-mtshan. Delhi, 
в. 1972. 

gZi-brjid, vol. Da, oh. 1, bsTan-pa rnam-gsum rjes-su b£ag-pa. Delhi, 1067. 

gZer-mig, vols. Ka and Kha, Delhi, 1966. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PLATES 


Plate т. Inscription: phyva ken(^) tse lan myed eprul sku. Illumination from a manuscript 
of gZer-mig. Waddell la, Orientalische Abteilung der Staatsbibliothek, Preussischer Kultur- 
besitz, Berlin. 
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Plates п-ш. Musée Guimet, MA.125 : details from No. 11 in a series of 12 thankas illustrating 
the events of gSen-rab's life. Nos. 7 and 9 of the series are missing. 

п. Top left: the chief demon and Koh-tee direct the work of the building of the temple. 
Centre. the chief demon and his entourage cause the temple to sink. 
On the left: Kon-tse prays to gSen-rab. 

ш. Top left corner: Ken-tse lan-med rides on а garuda. Kon-tse is just visible in his bed 
Top left: Kohn-tse travelling in his cart. 
On the right: Kon-tse asks questions of Ken-tse lan-med who is sitting with his back to the 
stüpa while two boys play dice. The white dice-cloth in the middle is not mentioned in ZM. 


I would like to express my sincere thanks to my friend M. Q. Béguin, conservateur, Musée 
Guimet, Paris, and to the authorities of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, for permitting me to repro. 
duce these illustrations. 


BUDDHIST CHINESE ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 


By Joux Bnovax 


1. Mahaprajapati 
2. Käéyapa 

8. Yeh-kan 

4. Shan-lo 


1. Mahaprajapati 

The name of Mahäprajäpati Gautami naturally appears frequently in early 
Buddhist texts, and in the Chinese translations a number of transcriptions and 
translated versions of the name are well known.! The former need not detain 
us: with a few variations in the characters chosen, they represent clearly either 
Prakritic pajapati, pajäpadi, or Sanskrit prajäpañ. One Middle Indian version 
may be singled out as showing a different development: H& Xp #1 EH pie-‘za- 
yué-det, i.e. piydvadt.2 We shall come back to this later. 

Some of the translated versions are clear: J НЕ +Œ ‘ Great mistress of the 
world’, X 4 +, X HE 4 Æ ‘...of living beings’. So too the regular 
Tibetan rendering, skye-dguhs bdag-mo chen-mo * Great mistress of mankind’. 
The rendering #+ + may conceivably have the same intention, but more 
probably is ‘ Head of the sangha (of bhiksunis)’. There remain two translations 
which, so far as I know, have not been explained: Ta ai-tao K % À ‘ Great 
Path-lover', Ta ching-k'wuei K S 3 ‘ Great Road-reverer'. As soon as we 
consider the fact that very many early Chinese translations were made from 
Gandhari Prakrit texts, the reason for these versions becomes obvious. 

. Parallels can be cited for the sound-changes involved, many being typical 
‘of the language of the G.Dhp.,? to which the numbers in brackets here refer. 
Earlier intervocalic -c- and -j- regularly are weakened to -y-, sometimes repre- 
sented in the orthography by alif (p. 86, § 32), and there is a marked tendency 
for a to be fronted to e, 1, in the neighbourhood of an older palatal stop, even 

. where the latter has disappeared from the orthography (p. 81, $ 22a). Thus, 
brama-yirya (brahmacarya-) and eka-iya (ekacarya-); ecasari, precasari (Pali 
accasüri, paccasärt). For the first half of prajäpañi, we have a precise parallel in 
pre anads (prajänati, v. 30). There are also sporadic fluctuations between e and + 
(p. 80), though this is of slight importance here. In the second part of the 


1 See Akanuma Chizen, Indo-bukkyd koyW-meishi jiten, s.v.; also U. Wogihara (Ogihara 
Unrai 3k JE Œ k), continued by Teuji Naoshiro 3L JE [d fj. Kanyaku taishó Bontoa 
dajjiten ТД AR Yd BE ЖЕ Яп К HE BL, Tokyo, 1040-3 (reprinted and completed 1984-74). 
Although this work is also intended as a general Sanskrit lexioon for the use of Japanese students, 
the large number of words—not merely technical terms—which it cites from Chinese Buddhist 
translations make it a most useful work of reference for Western students of Chinese Buddhist 


texta. У 
3 In the ‘ Mahaprajdpall-parinirvina-stira’, translated by Po fa tsu H % Jd E 

Western Chin, between A.D. 290 and 306: T, п, 144, pp. 867-9. / À : 
3 J. Brough (ed.), The Gàndhüri Dharmapada, London, 1982. NS 
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compound, earlier intervocalic -t- would normally appear as -d-, as in many 
other varieties of Prakrit. In addition, Ње GDhp. shows several instances of 
-dh- (p. 95), e.g. kusidha (Pali kusida), tranadha (tranata). 

Thus, in a Buddhist text in Gändhäri, the name Prajápat? might be expected ` 
to be written *pre’apadt, *preyapadi, or pri’a-, priya-, or with the second com- 
ponent -padhi. Since the Kharosthi script seldom indicates vowel-length, the 
word would then have been understood as the feminine of a bahuvrihi compound 
equivalent in effect to a Sanskrit *priya-pada- or *priya-patha-, ‘ one to whom 
the path is dear ’. The latter seems more likely, although tao has been noted as a ` 
(presumably sporadic) translation of pada.* Hither way, the renderings Ta at-tao 
and Ta ching-k‘uet, inexplicable on the basis of Sanskrit or Pali, are ep 
understandable from Gändhäri. 

Although pr- regularly remains unassimilated in Gandhari, the GDhp. AE 
attests assimilation in paksiti (v. 143, equivalent to Skt. prakstpte), and panods 
(v. 255) beside pranodi (v. 134, prapnoti).* Also, there is some fluctuation in the 
behaviour of a single consonant at compound-junctures, such à consonant being 
sometimes unchanged, as in word-initial position, sometimes showing the regular ' 
intervocalic development (866). Thus, acarana (Skt. dcarana) and ayara - 
(äcära) ; dhamacari and dhamayari. 

These two factors thus allow the possibility of an alternative деййн 
*piyavadi. This will then account for the transliterated version mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this article. 

In the orthography of the GDAp., the anusvära is normally not written. 
There is therefore а temptation to conjecture that a Chinese translator under- 
stood the second part of the compound as -vamds, especially as ching f is 
frequent as a translation of the verb vand- ‘to honour' and its derivatives 
However, this is mentioned only to rule out such an interpretation in the preseni ' 

instance, since we should be left with the first part of the compound unexplained: 
There seems little doubt, in fact, that Ta ching-k'uei is merely another means of 
expressing the same sense as Ta at-tao. 


2. Kāśyapa 
The translations of this name show some interesting attempts at etymology 
by Chinese translators. @ K; ‘ belonging to the family of the tortoise (kasyapa) ° 
indicates that the name was understood as a patronymic. Other renderings 
resort to the roots pã- ‘to drink’ and pã- ‘to protect’, suffixed to kās- ' to 
appear, shine, be brilliant’: fk JG ‘drinking brilliance’, # Ж ‘ protecting ` 
brilliance ’, the latter agreeing with Tib. hod-srun ‘ light-guardian'. mA P, 


4 Wogihara and Teuji, op. oit., s.v. 

8In the numerous other examples, pagha'i : pradhavi (prihivi) padhama : pradhamu | 
(prathama), and frequently padi : pradi (prati), the assimilated forms are almost certainly : 
borrowed from the Middle Indian dialect from which the Gàndhürl text was transposed. Similarly 
in the Niya documents padichida (with many forms from the same verb) is likely to be a loan- 
word from another Prakrit, and in other words pr- normally survives. 


"a 
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in spite of the rather wide range of meanings of the second character, doubtless 
has the same intention, while the addition of F again indicates the patronymic. 

It is with some diffidence that I mention the most frequent transcription, 
Уп ЗЕ, since the correct interpretation is beyond doubt: ksd-íap. But a short 
note is desirable, the more so since Karlgren’s dictionaries give only the reading 
“ap, although the Kuang-yiin recognizes also the alternative &äp. Even some 
distinguished Western scholars have occasionally misinterpreted the second 
character in the name, because of the much more common reading yeh ‘leaf’. 
Chavannes ® wrote both ‘ Kta-che’ and ‘ Kta-ye’, though the correction to 
* Kia-ché’ was made in the index (possibly by Sylvain Lévi). Pelliot " noted the 
occasional transcription of the name Viévabhuü, Bi ДЕ, but transcribed it as 
* Souei-ye', where the second syllable should have been 'chó'. The correct 
initial was already noted by Stanislas Julien,® both for Kasyapa and Visvabhi..® 
The genuine reading is confirmed by Sogdian k’’yp, and by the continuance in 
modern Japanese of the pronunciation Kasho (spelt ka-se-fu), while the character 
in the sense of ‘leaf’ is read уб (e-fu). 

The transcription Йй fẹ yk kid-sap-pd presents no problems.1° 


3. Yeh-kan 

The meaning of Еў F Middle Chinese ya'-kán ‘jackal’ is well established. 
In the mid-seventh century Hsüan-ying 11 x; О Щ remarked that the animal 
resembled a fox, and gave as the Sanskrit equivalent Æ% fm HE siu-giá-lá, i.e. 
srgüla rather than $rgàla. For this representation of the vowel y in the Тапс 
period, compare Hui-lin’s Z, ?jit for у in his account of the Sanskrit syllabary.!* 
Hsüan-ying also notes the alternative writing $} F. For the first character, 
Karlgren gives the readings d£4a^, dé’jak, and ‘jak, while the Kuang-yiin adds 
‘also Sia‘ (ya^). This multiplicity of readings does not in fact raise any difficulties 
for the etymology ; but there seems no reason to argue with Hsüan-ying when 
he states that 3} is to be read in this word as $E ya". 

The problems of the Middle Chinese initial y- are still not entirely resolved, 
but its use to represent Indian $ in early Buddhist transcriptions has long been 
recognized, as in fa] Ff ?@-учЁ, Skt. Asoka, and in BB, 4, К. ‘twat in the first 


* Qing cents contes et apologues, 1910-11, 1934, reprinted 1962. 

' T'oung Pao, xxx, 1933, 97. 

* Méthode pour déchiffrer et transcrire les noms sanscrits, Paris, 1861, 89. 

° The latter cited from the Lalita-vistara, where the text has E d FÊ bi-dap-bju (Т, їп, 
187, p. 639a). The older translation (186, p. 483c) has the form of the name quoted. by Pelliot. 
Both forms suggest a Middle Indian assimilation, -ќо- > -64-. 

10 Yt is ourious, however, that here also the second character has an alternative reading: see 
E. G. Pulleyblank, * The consonantal system of Old Chinese’, AM, NS, тх, 1, 1962, 121, ' dep, 
nep’. (In the same series, ‘ Ph {ер is a misprint for јер.) It should be added that tho 
Middle Chinese fronting of the vowel shown in P. -je-, К. -jd- is later than the early Buddhist 
transcriptions, and is therefore in general not indicated by me. 

и J-ch'ieh-ching yin-i, ohuan 25, 2 (also 7, 9 ; 15, 11), followed by Hui-lin Y Hk in his 
work of the same name. The modern Chinese and Japanese diotionaries depend almost entirely on 
Hsüian-ying's account. 

11 M, LIV, 2128, р. 470c. 
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syllable of Suddhodana. For Vatéalt, the spellings E & В bi-sa`-lje and @ NK 
HE bt-ya-lie are familiar. 

In the GDhp., Skt. ү is represented by a or $: kada, kida (kyta); gahtdo 
grhita), gilt (grhin-). While the orthography of the Niya documents normally 
ias -j- for earlier intervocalio -k-, -g-, the GDhp. uses -k-, though doubtless 
vith the same intention, to represent a velar fricative [y] (p. 86, $ 31), e.g. 
sukadi (sugati), sakaro (sägara). 

In early transcriptions, Chinese final -n can represent a foreign т, and also 
„asin RE = M-ytuon to transcribe RGhula.15 

For Sanskrit érgäla, therefore, we could expect a Gändhäri spelling *éakala, 
ша for this the Chinese ya'-kán is a valid transcription. 

I am indebted to my Japanese colleagues for the information that F by 
tself can have the meaning ‘ barbarian wild dog’ (Morohashi, s.v., ebisu no 
jaken Wf R), so that in the compound Sf might be taken meaningfully, ‘ wild ?. 
% remains possible that the meaning influenced the choice of this character 
rather than, say, Hf ya. But in the sense of ‘ wild dog ’, Morohashi allows only 
she reading gan, implying Middle Chinese ydn. It would thus appear that, in this 
sense, F is an abbreviated writing for $T уйт (in which F kân is indeed the 
shonetic). If this is so, we should then have a situation roughly opposite to that 
of ‘lion’ Bf F, where the writing хдр + is later. 


4. Shan-lo 


So far as I know, the word 8 HE éan-lé occurs only in one of the tales based 
m the story of Räma.1® The Taish5 index 17 gives as a conjecture ‘ canda? ’, 
which is impossible contextually and phonetically. 

The story in question was translated into French by Sylvain Lévi,!8 who 
eft the word untranslated, adding in a footnote that he felt that the Chinese 
zanslator ' s'est trouvé dans le même embarras’. Similarly, Raghu Vira and 
J. Yamamoto 19 translated the passage in question (using the Japanese forms 
of the syllables): ‘Prince Ra-ma possessed great valour and the prowess of 
Na-ra-yen. He was endowed with sen(?) and ra(?). Hearing the voice he could 
visualise (i.e. localise) the person and kill him [by taking aim with an arrow]. 
No one could rival him '. Apart from sen and ra, this is a fairly close translation. 

The other Chinese story based on the Ramayana, although completely 


13 For other examples and discussion, see H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 919; xr, 4, 1946, 
177; Pulleyblank, art. oit., 68, 115-16. 

14 Pulleyblank, art. cit, 4 M, NS, rx, 2, 1963, 228 ff. 

и Brough, in M. Boyoe and I. Gershevitch (ed.), 17. B. Henning memorial volume, London, 
1970, 85. 

16 Т, rv, 203. р. 447. 

17 Index to the Taisho Tripitaka, no. 2, honnen-bu, p. 103. 

18‘ La légende de Rama dans un avadäna chinois ', Album-Kern, 1903, 279-81; reprinted in 
Mémorial Sylvain Lévi, 1937, 271-4. 

1 Rämäyana in China, Nagpur, 1938, reprinted 1955. 

3° Т, ти, 152, pp. 260-27b, also translated in Raghu Vira and Yamamoto’s book. 
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divergent in content, mentions more than once the king’s bow and arrow. 
Compare also the gift of Visnu’s weapons to Rama: ™ 


idam divyam mahac ойрат hemavajravibhisitam 
vaisnavam purusavyaghra nirmitam eisvakarmanà 
amoghah siryasamkaso brahmadattah éarottamah, eto. 


There is therefore no doubt that san-lá is a transliteration, *éar-ra * for 
Indian Sara ‘ arrow ’. If confirmation were needed, it may be observed that the 
translated passage above reflects the sense of the epithet sabda-vedhin-, applied 
to a skilled archer who can hit a target he does not see by the sound it makes.* 
Likewise, the last phrase, ‘no one could rival him’ fi Bb Ж 34 reflects the 
infallible (amogha) nature of Räma’s arrow. I do not mean to suggest that the 
Buddhist author actually had this precise passage of the Ramayana in mind; 
but the tradition must have been familiar enough. The only question remaining 
is whether the Chinese translator did not know the word gara, or whether he 
transliterated it because he felt that the original name of a divine weapon 
deserved to be retained. 


31 Ramayana, Baroda edition, пт, 11, 29 f. 

33 .5 for -r, see above, p. 584, n. 14. 

з Ramayana, п, 57, 8, and elsewhere; Pali saddavedhi, Mahdvamsa 23, 86; seo also Edgerton, 
BHSD, s.v. І am indebted to Professor Minoru Hara for these references. 


A NEW VERSION OF THE CHINESE-VIETNAMESE 
VOCABULARY OF THE MING DYNASTY—II 


By Jeremy Н. C. 8. DAVIDSON 


Ж ТЫ E RE FE AN-NAN-KUO 1-Y0: VIETNAMESE VOOABULARY 


I. X x PH, TEB HEAVENS 


1. Ж, the sky, Æ 1 # lei, pronounced lei: dds (= tròs). 
2. Н, the sun, ОФ ai, pronounced o: ngdy, de. 
3. H, the moon, By wu: vy? 
4. Æ, the stars, фр chao: sao. 
5. HR, the wind, # chiao: gió. 
6. &, the clouds, Ж} mei: máy. 
7. W, the rain, $ me: mwa. 
8. $, thunder, £j lei: l6s.4 
9. BA tk, the wind blows, # 38 chiao tui: gió thot. 
10. Hj T, the rain falls, & Wy me sha: mua sa.’ 
п. 


Н H, the sun rises, ж # % Ж lei mu, pronounced o mo: di тос, 
(ngày moc), de moc.* 

12. Н 3, the sun sets, 3 3% lei lin: ngdy lin. 

18. А HH, the moon rises, H Ж yueh mo: tráng тос." 

14. H ¥, the moon sets, A $F yueh lin: tráng ln." 

15. 47 8, there are clouds, 4s Mj ko mei: сб máy. 

16. $ 2, there are no clouds, 5E 74+ Ж chang ko mei: cháng сб may.§ 

17. K В, the sky has cleared, 3% g lei tang: tròt tanh. 

18. X E, up in the sky, i& FÊ lien lei: Hên lòs. 

19. f£, dew, # mo: móc. 

20. K É, the sky is dull, Æ 38 lei tui: tròs (06.2 

21. K F, under the sky, under Heaven, 44 # te lei: dwói дч. 

22. K WE, the day breaks, $ 76 lei yuan: tròs sáng. 

23. K Bb, in the evening, St $ lei tui: #0 têt. 

24. 3H K, blue sky, W # lei te‘ang: trot ranh. 

25. Ж K, yellow sky, # fH lei wang: tròt vàng. 

26. Fk K, to worship Heaven, # 9% chin lei: kính Troi. 

27. 3t 8, blue clouds, FE # mei te'ang: máy zanh. 

28. Ê] Ж, white clouds, Ж Л mei pa: máy bach.!* 

29.  &, yellow clouds, % fA lei wang: máy vdng.15 

30. &T 2, red clouds, Hj $E mei to: máy dé. 

31. Æ $, black clouds, Ж Xj mei tuan: máy den.16 

32. Н 5, the days lengthen, f& Ё ai wei: ngày bat. 

33. Н $j, the days shorten, ff Æ ai pan: ngày vån. 

34. H rh, in the middle of the day, during the day, f& JU ai wu: nda ngdy.18 

35. Н $3, the sun sets, the day draws to a close, { À ai ts‘ai: ngày 22. 
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. AR, it is mild, f$ f& ai yin: ngdy àm.1? 

. Я 8, the moon is full, J] 88 yueh lang: trang tlôn.20 

. А fk, the moon wanes, 9 > yueh shao: träng thiêu. 

. А HJ, the moon shines, Ң #{ yueh shang: tráng sáng.* 

. Æ Н, the stars come out, pp Ж ch'ao mo: sao moc.?? 

. Æ $, the stars fade, tp pp chíao sha: sao sa. 

. Æ 2, there are many stars, фр $ ch‘ao niu: sao nhiêu. 

. Æ ^b, there are few stars, фр — oh'ao i: sao ít. 

. 8 fF, it thunders, $ 39 shen shai: sêm sé. 

. HÀ Ж, the wind rises, $t $i chiao lei: gió las. 

. À Fj, a heavy rain, & & chia me: mua cd. 

. Æ K, the wind is high, # 3¥ 3 chiao lin chia: gid lén cd. 

. A ЛУ, the wind is light, # # % chiao lin man: 016 lén тап. 
‚ШОЛУ, the rain is light, Æ gi] me pieh: mua bé. 

. A W, there is rain, "^ Æ ko me: сб mua. 

- $% W, there is no rain, 58 ^ & chang ko me: chàng có mua. 


П. Hh xg pH, THE EARTH 


. Hh, the earth, # te: dia. 

. Ш, mountains, Fj nei (nui): nus. 

. Hg, the sea, 3E pa: be. 

. ў], the river, Æ k'ung: không.” 

. Bk, the road, 8 tang: dang (duwèng). 

. Аз, the stone, ¥] la ta: là 04.36 

. Ж, water, HE ni: вибо?" 

. Jf, the well, £X ching: chténg.*® 

. YD, the large river, Æ 2 sheng k'ung: sóng không. 

. Ж, the wall, Ж cheng: ching. 

. PR, a (walled) town, Æ sheng: thdnh. 

. +, earth, soil, # бе: daz. 

. ù, the pond, vivarium, ifj yu: ao.9? 

. #7, sand, Ж chia: cát. 

. VE, mud, fii lai: Му. 

. i $, the mountain is high, Py Ж nei kao: núi cao. 

. Ll LE, the mountain is low, fy # nei ch'ih: nús tháp. 
. Щ E, on the mountain, 3 ру lien nei: trên nút. 

. Ш F, below the mountain, 44 fy te nei: dudi nés. 

. Щ Bi, in front of the mountain, #¥ FY k'en nei: gûn mit. 
. Ш 4%, behind the mountain, fij fA shao nei: sau nit. 
. Ш Ж, beside the mountain, 3$ pg pien nei: bên nút. 

. Жош, the blue mountains, fÿ # nei te‘ang: ий rank. 
. К PE, the water is deep, Е BE ni lou: nwdc sdu.® 

. Ж HE, the water is shallow, BE + ni kan: nico сап. 
. К Ў, the water is clear, HE SB ni lung: nuée trong. 
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. Ж Uf, the water is muddy, Æ ¥ ni tu: nec d'uc(dóc). 

. 7K BE, the water flows, FE $ ni tsai: тигс cháy. 

. 7k ¥, the water (level) falls, БЕ # ni kan: nego can. 

. 7K H, the water rises, H M ni Пеп: nıréo lén. 

. {I 3&, the riverside, the bank of the river, i 8H pien lung: bên 5010.536 
. Uf af), the river-bed, 3¢ #8 lung lung: lòng sóng. 

. їй BR, the river is deep, 2 BE k'ung lou: không sáu. 

. J] d the river is shallow, 2 Е k'ung kan: không can.? 

. À ў, а big river, 2 Sf k'ung chia: không cû.38 

. Ay J, a small river, 2 5] k'ung pieh: không bé. 

. Xf, 8 large stone, dl X Æ la ta chia: là dá cá.?? 

. 25 8%, a metalled road, Җ О ~ Fë tang la ta ta: dang là dá ddp.*° 
. 32 , the long (distant) road, # H& tang she: dáng za. 

. Hi Bj, an orchard, Æ X pai wen: veed-n 0143.48 

. Ж Bi, a vegetable garden, X f wen shao: ewm rau. 

. Ж Hl, a flower garden, X 4E wen hua: ютуб» hoa. 

. BR Jt, outside the town (walls), Æ 44 wai sheng: ngoût thành. 

. yk 38, beside (near) the town (walls), 3 44 pien sheng: bên thành. 


ПІ. рӯ OP] Toe 


. f£, a year, nan: ndm. 

. E, morning, # shen: sm. 

. WB, evening, 3H tui: tôi. 

. Ex BA, cold and hot, Bj & lang pu: lank bie. 

. Ж H, spring and summer, —: zuán А2.“ 

. ЖК 2, autumn and winter, 4] J ch'u tung: thu dûng. 
. Be, time, the times, H shih: thud. 

. Ж, day, daytime, ЗЕ §ğ lung ai: trong ngdy.*® 

. ZE, night, night-time, @Щ tien: dêm. 

. Ё, shade, sombre (cloudy, of weather), 4& tui: (дї. 

. FF, sunny, clear (of the sky), # tang: tanh. 

. Ж, daybreak, morning, # sheng: sáng. *" 

. F, midday, JC f$ wu ngay: nta ngày. 

. 3, in former times, ji shih: zuwa. 

. 4, now, 3& nai: nay. 

. } H, today, Ж 8E nai аі: ngdy nay.*? 

. HH A, tomorrow, $$ fj mai аі: ngày mas. 

. @ Н, day after tomorrow, 3$ fẹ k'ao ai: cao ngày f ° 
. ВЕ Н, yesterday, #4 #7 jeh ai: ngày zuwa. 


Н, day before yesterday, # $E ko ai: ngày qua." 


Bi 
. } Я, this month, Ж ¥ nai tang: tháng пау. 
BÎ 


À, the month before last, # ¥; ko t'ang: tháng qua. 


. & £E, this year, zk HE nai nan: nûm nay. 
. Hj fg, next year, ¥ RE mai nan: ndm mai. 
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. f$ fg, the year after next, 3$ $f во nan: cao näm? 

. Ж Е, last year, 22 S mai nan: nûm mos. 

. Ж fF, years past, Ej ЖЕ ko nan: ndm cf. 

. JE Н, 18 month, % ¥; cheng tang: tháng giéng.™ 

. Z A, 2nd month, KW ¥ hai t'ang: tháng hat. 

. = A, 3rd month, E ¥ pa tang: thdng ba. 

. Ч A, 4th month, Æ ¥ pan бапо: tháng bûn. 

. di Я, 5th month, Ж {ү nan t/ang: tháng nam. 

. 75 A, 6th month, fi ¥ğ setang: tháng sáu." 

. & A, "th month, & ¥ pai бапо: tháng bày. 

. А Н, Sth month, Н ¥ tan tang: tháng tám. 

. Ju A, 9th month, 3f& ¥ chin t'ang: tháng chín. 

. + Я, 10th month, фр ¥ mei t'ang: tháng mudi. 

.cF — Я, П month, Фф À ¥ mei mo tang: tháng muds môt. 
. T = Н, 12th month, 4 X: YF mei hai t'ang: tháng muds hat. 
. А Æ, the 15th of the month, ¥ +, tang mieh: tráng 014.58 
. Я Ж, the end of the month, ү tk tang mo: mat tháng.5? 
. — H, 18 day, X f$ moai: ngày mót.*? 

. C Н, 2ndday, X $E hai ai: ngày hai. 

. = Н, 8rd day, JE { pa ai: ngày ba. 

. JH Н, 4th day, ¥ $& pan ai: ngdy bón. 

. Ж Н, 5 day, EE  & nan ai: ngày nam. 

. AH, 6th day, & $E se ai: ngày sáu. 

. + H, "th day, À fE pai ai: ngày bay. 

. À Н, 8th day, Н f& tan ai: ngày tám. 

. Ju A, 9th day, ё 85 chin ai: ngày chín. 

. T H,10th day, 4 FE mei ai: ngày muds. 

. T- A, 20th day, Xx # { hai mei ai: ngày hat muwori. 


= + Н, 30th day, E 4$ #5 pa mei ai: ngdy ba тиоч. 


. Ж Н, several days in succession, 4& fE tui ai: 10% ngdy.* 

. ЭШ 7%, several nights in succession, 4& Wi tui tien: dds dêm. 

. Ж 59, the nights are short, AA 3E tien pan: dêm vån. 

. Ж E, the nights are long, WW M BE mai tien wei: máy dêm dat. 
. $ H, a few days, how many days?, Wi TE mai ai: máy ngày. 

. H& zk, a few nights, how many nights f, ў Wi mai tien: máy dêm. 
. — Ж, the lst watch, Ж 3& mo keng: canh mót.** 

. Z E, the 2nd watch, ¥ $$ hai keng: canh hat. 

. = FF, the 3rd watch, ў" % pa keng: canh ba. 

. JQ Æ, the 4th watch, 3E 2$ pan keng: canh bón. 

. ж Æ, the 5th watch, р nan keong: canh nûm. 

‚ш, І, Ж chia: giáp.9? 

. C, UO, X wu: @ 

. 9, Ш, ff ping: binh. 

. T, IV, Æ ting: dinh. 
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. IK, V, x mo: máu. 

. B, VI, & chi: ký. 

. Be, VI, #9 kang: canh. 

. Æ, ҮШ, Я teng: tán. 

. Е, IX, JE. jen: nhâm. 

. X, X, A kuei: quj. 

. F,Aor l,*E£ tzu: (t) = tí. 
. 3, B ог 2, & ts‘ou: situ. 
. JF, C or 3, fj jeng: dûn. 

. 2р, ог 4, Ê mao: mao. 

. Ik, Е ог D, ў shen than. 

. E, F or 6,83 t: ty. 

. F,G or 7, SE о: ngo. 

. R, Hor 8, Ey wei: 07.65 

. BH, I or 9, B chen: thân. 
. 19, J or 10, Sj yu: dâu. 

. В, K or 11, Æ tsu: tuát.99 
. X, L or 12, 3$ ho: hort. 


IV. 4E ж FA, Pranrs 


. 45, a flower, ¥ hua: Лоа. 

. Ж, wood, Җ ko: gô. 

. Hj, а tree, Jk chu: thu." 

. XE, fruit, FF pai: 5144.99 

. & ZX, ebony, Fj men: mun. 

. 11 Ж, sandalwood, À FF pai tan: bach dán.*? 

. À Ж, ‘aristoloche ', # 5 ko heng: gô hong." 

. ÙL À, lignaloes, gharu-wood, tE 52 ch'en heng: йт hwong." 
. Ж À, incense, © HF heng tu: huong dt." 

. À, incense, olibanum, h HE yu heng: dâu huong.” 

. BE HR, longan (Nephelium longana), $& à pai yen: bids nhãn.” 
. 35 +, lichee, ff À pai pai: (blái) = trái vût.5 

. JR BR, areca, ЖЕ À lou kao: trâu cau.“ 

. ҖИ F, chestnut, #4 Ff lai pai: (blái) = trái lat." 

. 3, vegetables, FA shao: rau. 

. XX JK, cucumber, ¥ F tzu wang: dwa vdng.7® 

. Æ Ж, (fresh) ginger, Ji Jt hen kung: khan girng."* 

. Ж, lotus, Ш shan: sen. 

. Si ES Ж, calambanum, zx 4t Bg heng chi nan: Awong ky nam.®° 
. #й JE, cotton, cotton wadding, 4 1 BA pai shan ming: vdi zen minh,® 
. T Ẹ, clove,  % ting heng: dink huong. 

. H8, creeper, rattan, 5& tang: dûng. 

. fX Ба Ж, catechu, # che: chê. 

. ДЕ, mat, (matting straw), B chan: chen. 
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. BK À Ê, rose-storax, $ / JE to ho heng: t6-hop heong.# 
. Ж Ба, Jujube, $8 3 lai tao: blái tio. 

. Ж F, mandarin (orange), ## F раі kan: 003 cam.** 

. Jk PA BK, iron-wood, # B Bi ko kuang lang: обу (= gô) quang-lang.*?? 
. Bb, peach, ff tao: до. 

. Æ, plum, PY men: mán.*? 

. 251, pear, EE H toli: 008. 

. Mj, plum, 4$ mei: mas.8° 

. Ж, onion, 47 hang: hành. 

. BR, garlic, 35 tui: 007. 

. JK, melon, # tzu: dwa. 

. Hi, eggplant, gf chia: ca.*° 

. X, beans, # to: dó (= dêw. 

. Ж, псе, # kao: gao.9! | 

. Fî Їй, pomegranate, Ff + 75 pai shih liu: blái thach-lwu.®? 
. 28 fü, water chestnut, $ mao: mao (= ĝu).® 

. 3p, willow, #7 Па: Hu. 

. 3k, mulberry, Af tou: déu. 

. fX, a branch, ДЫ ang (ngang): nganh. 

. Ж ДЕ, lotus flower, 15 Ш hua shan: hoa sen.™ 

. £r 3, red lotus, 4E Ж hua to: hoa (sen) 0. 

. 3E BH, the flowers bloom, 3E JC hua wu: hoa nó. 

. 4E dH, the flowers wither, (fade), Җ #4 hua le: hoa 10.95 

. Wt ДЕ, to wear flowers on the head, g 3 ZE kai tiao hua: cût deo hoa.*® 
. Ж 44, the fruits are ripe, Ff 3$ pai chin: blés chín. 

. Wf, rushes, reeds, Т fu: 50.9 

. 3k, artemisia, JE о: ngdt. 

. HY, grass, }% ko: có. 

. Ш EE, yam, 2 Я ku mai: ch mai.*8 

. & À, Eupatorium chinensis, FE # heng ko: Awong có.?? 

. Ж Ni, turnips, ete., $ A fi ku lu pu: où la bdc.100 

. Ж i, sesame, 7) 5 lu ping: 0 vèng.101 


V. B B FY, ANIMALS 


. ВЕ, the dragon, Şê lung: long. 

. Bf, the tiger, Fi hu: 48.192 

. $&, the elephant, 19 FA te ang: die nàng.19? 
. 5, the horse, Be JL ma wu: mã, ngwa.104 

. ^F, the ox, BE x po ch'ü: bd, tru (= tréu).105 
. Æ, the sheep, dẹ te: 22.106 

. R, the dog, 44 tso: chó. 

. 3€, the pig, йв lun: lon. 

. BS, the cat, Вр miao: mèo.107 

. fA, the rat, HE cho: chuót. 
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. W, the stag, HE hou: huru. 

. 38, the hare, the rabbit # to: thé. 

. 38, the goose, # an: ngóng (= nhan). 
. #8, the duck, f£ wei: ert. r 
. fü, the fish, # chia: cd. 

. &, the oriole, 4 an: anh. 

. Jk, the swallow, Hi yen: yên (== én). 
. 48, the sparrow, fit chüeh: tóc. 

. 24, the pigeon, & ho: hap.1°8 

. Hh, insects, Ff chung: érüng.109 

. Fi, the rhinoceros, жй, t'e, té. 

. E, the musk-deer, && chang: chang. > 
. &, the donkey, $h le: lta (= li). 

. Rf, the mule, ў] la: la. 

. #à, the monkey, X wen: vtren.10 

. Ek, the bee, % weng: ong. 

. #3, the leopard, f] pao: bdo. d 
. KE, the butterfly, ¥ pan: тл 

. 4, the otter, ~ tai: rát. 

. $, the mosquito, # mei: mdi (== muds). 
. Æ, mane, ЕН shen: chem? 15 

. Hi tail, HE wei: vus 

. AA, feathers, 3$ lung: lông. 

. Æ, hair, fur, Ff mao: mao. 

. JR, claws, Æ ch‘ao: йол 

. BB, the unicorn, +$ leng: lán. 4 
. FL 4, the peacock, Ж # kung chüeh: Æhông-tudo. 

. 25 ЭШ, the fox, ff H ho li: Ad ly. 

. EL ¥, the crow, 4 [1] kao а: gao бс" 

. 5 f&, the male elephant, # эр teng ya: twong da. 

. HE &, the female elephant, Æ # mao teng: máu tuong. 
. $& ЖА, elephant/s trunk, #4 p hsiang chi: twong ty. 

. $ FF, elephant’s tusk, 4 Ej] hsiang a: twong ngd.120 

. Bü 5, stallion, pa chi ma: ky тай?! 

. F EJ, foal, colt, Bi I ma ku: mû cdu.™ 

. Ж 5, 9 grey horse, # JL te'ang wu: ngwa tanh. 

. À 6, a white horse, Д JL pa wu: ngwa bach 

. 28 H5, a black horse, ZZ JL jen wu: ngwa den. 

. Җ 4, a yellow ox, 8 FE] po wang: bò vàng. 

. FK 3%, suckling pigs and pigs, fê lun: lon. 

. $& Hl, the elephant trumpets, 4H WX bsiang hou: tteong Ado. $ 
. В HL, the tiger roars, Fi WE hu hou: AÓ Ado. 

. Bj Hf, the horse neighs, i 18 ma te: mû thé. 

. AF IE], the ox lows, BF dk po kai: bò got. 
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. À 1, the dog barks, 44 HE teo hou: chó hào. 

. 88 ", the cock crows, MF Ж chia chiao: gd kêu. 
. RE $8, the pheasant, IE #7 chih chia: gd tri. 

. Ж À, the wild swan, K Hi tien о: thiên nga. 
. BE fü, the carp, Fj ¥ li chia: cd 1.225 

. B fü, the silver-fish, ¥ Л chia pa: cá bach.1?6 
. Ж, shrimps, prawns, 3g tuan: tôm. 

. MEE, crabs, 3& -X kai Ко: сбу cua. 


VI. € # FY, BorDIxas 


. Hi, a tower, a house in storeys, Ж lu: idu. 

. Bj, a room, ix fang: phong. 

. K&, reception hall, Ur ting: think. 

. FY, door, 2 ko: cta. 

. 36, window, 4& ў ko shuo: cta 88.127 

. BE, the wall, 4% pi: bich.18 

. 3, a beam, girder, sheng: sun? 

. 9р, a temple, & to: (09.50 

. B8, a temple (ancestral or Confucian), #p miao: miu. 

. 5, a plank, ff pan: ván. 

. ж, a (large) room, Ff ya: nhd.151 

. îî FAY, the yamen, FÊ [Ej ya men: пла món. 

. # Е, a reception room, # Ж ch'un Ко: sánh khdch.182 

. 9 Bi, kitchen, + jk chu fang: trù phóng. 

. € BF, a half-room, a partitioned room, JL fk wu fang: тира phóng. 
. Е 3, veranda, BR $$ o jan: dc dtêm.1#4 

. Æ Ж, a demi-pavilion, JL # wu lu: nta 0и. 

. # Bi, a thatched hut, # fX ko fang: phóng có. 

. 3L Bl, house with a tiled roof, @ Jx mai fang: phóng mds.1% 

. Ê Bi, a granary, storehouse, WK }К ts‘ung fang: zwóng phóng 1 18 
. FF, stable, JC ДЖ wu fang: phóng nga." 

. Wr $8, shed, 57 FF wo fu: oa phó.135 

. E X, to raise the roof-beam, to build (the frame of a house), X£ Я teng 


cheng: dung suèn.159 


. 3 Bi, to cover (to roof) the house, A $h tai pu: dây phê. 
. Jr Bi, to demolish a house, HI] $f pieh p'u: 0 phd. 


ҮП. 2€ Hj JH, IMPLEMENTS, UTENSILS 


. $8, a bell, rh chung: chuông. 

. $, a drum, Jk kung: công.140 

. tfj, a flute, f te: dich. 

. #K, paper, ME chui: gidy. 

. f&, ink, Жошо: тигс. 

. ЖЄ, Chinese writing brush, M pu: bút. 
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. fi, Chinese ink-stone, Jl] yen: nghiên. 
. Bi, table, 5 $$ pan to: bàn to.141 

. f, a chair, E, i: g.1 

. IK, a bed, ж Че: chang, (= giud'ng).14 
. Bi, a bowl, ¥ pan: bán or vén.1# 

. BH, a plate, {$ te: dia. 

. h, chopsticks, $ to: dda. 

. fit, a basin, serving bowl, F men: mdm. 
. $8, a cooking-pot, Fy nui (nei): nêt. 

. fij, a sword, F kan: gwom. 

. ЖК, pitcher, vase, ff ping: binh. 

. J], a knife, 2] бао: dao. 

. Jf, a helmet, fii hui: khó, (hôi). 

. B, armour, Ж chia: giáp. 

. Ej, a bow, 2 kung: cung. 

. fü, arrows, fF te: thé (= thi) 

. №, a tablet, HE p'ai: bai. 

. $, a mirror, Æ keng: gong. 

. BY, a razor, to shave, 4; kao: cao. 

. fk, an umbrella, parasol, B tan: tán. 
. BF, a vase, W ping: binh. 

2. IB, a fan, sj kua: quat. 

. ê, a lock, #] П yo Кта: 6 khóa. 

. $8, a key, # уо: ông (khóa) ? 148 

. $4, a hook, 4J kou: сйм. 

. $t, a needle, & chin: châm (= kim). 
. Fk, a comb, $ le: luce. 

. ЖЖ, a mat, # chiao: chiêu. 

. BI, а gourd, # pao: bau. 

. WX, а rice steamer, pot, fy nui (nei): nói. 
. Ж, the scales, р chin: cán. 

. 9%, an axe, Ê yu: nu. 

. Ж, a raincoat, 3E ta: td (= to'1).148 

. SF, a straw or latania leaf hat, Bi la: 14.249 
. #9, a net, Е wang: vóng. 

. Ж, a rope, Æ sheng: thäng. 

. Hi, a whip, —: tiên 1 15° 

. Bk, reins, $] chu: Wu. 

. BE, a flag, EL chi: £g.15* 

. $5, small bells, 55 ling: linh. 

. FF, crossbow, ¥ na: nd. 

. Æ, the cup, 8 pei: 561,15 


. KE $8, a lantern, £i ЭЕ tien lung: dèn long. 
. B) Hk, a loom, # BR ko chih: ойу dét. 
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. B BR, a saddle, 8 2 ma an: mã an. 
. $H $8. a brass gong, [5] # tung lo: dóng-la. 
. EP 08, the p'o-lo, FT 7% fu lu: phàü-la. 


. BY Wl, the la-pa, WX, № ch'ui pa: suy (lat) bá. 
. 9R fh, the sona, 4€ Ж to na: dama. 


ҮШ. À 45 F4, PEOPLE 


A ‘ff, the Emperor, ¥ po: vua. 
# Je, the general, #  te‘ung pin: trong binh. 155 
X A, the Excellency, A 3% weng chia: ông cd. 
. WR Н, the chief, 3- Ж tou mu: ddu тис. 
3 Hf, the interpreter, @ 3i weng t'ung: бл] thông.157 
4 Wk, parents (father and mother), % +, cha mieh: cha me. 
. JL Pê, brothers (elder and younger), Ji. #5 chen yen: chang em.158 
. SE F, woman and children, 4r =F chiai kan: cds con. 
. fi À, other people, Z& Æ wei k‘o: ngwdt khách.15? 
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. 44 22, elder paternal uncle (father's elder brother), үң fF po fu: bd phu. 


. f& ҖЕ, his wife, 7\ HE pa mu: bé mau. 


.  , younger paternal uncle (father's younger brother), gi chu: chií.199 


. $E KE, his wife, SÉ 4 cheng mu: thám máu. 

. X FF, husband and wife, XX. +} fu fu: phu phy. 19: 

. KE 5i, nephew, 4 4 fg te nü chi: digt n? ky 

. KE Xx, шесе, 15$ іс te nü: fit nt. 

. A+ 2, maternal grandfather, 4B H wai kuan: ngogi quán. 
. f kk, maternal grandmother, Æ 4E wai pa: ngoai bd. 

. A 42, wife's father, 48 FF wai fu: ngoai phu. 

. St A, wife's mother, Æ RE wai mu: ngogi mau. 

. JE B, maternal uncle, 4) 4, kou mieh: câu me. 

. ЛУ Bi, wife's younger brother, 47 891] kou pieh: ойи bé. 

. $ F, the husband, X chung: chóng. 

. # A, a married woman, Ж 4r wei chiai: поточ cái. 

. à F, young girl, 4r chiai: cdi (= gái). 

. 2h Æ, the concubine, YJ 4p pieh chiai: cái bé. 

. À A, а servant, Z& Ie wei ya: ngu nhà. 

. Y ЯҢ, maid, female servant, F 4r kan chiai: con cái.19* 
. A HE, slaves, F $ kan tui: con tôt. 

. # A, the old man, BE 2& tso wei: nguó'i già. 

. Ф À, young man, Z& / wei hsiao: ngwó's thióu (niên). 
. Җ Л, poor man, Æ k'o wei: nguòs khóg.19* 

. Kf À, a good man, Æ Ay wei lang: ngtrd'i lank. 

. 3& A, good people, Ж $8 wei to: ngwó tôt. 

. Æ A, a bad person, Ж Ж wei wu: ngwó's de. 

. 7 Л, a depraved person, 42 Ж fan wei: ngwó* pham (04).185 
. fk A, a robber, 3t Е kai kan: Ёё cdp (= cwdp). 
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. Hj A, а merchant, Ж k'o: khia (= khách). 

. ff A, a Buddhist monk, # Ж se wei: thira 101204186 

. 34 E, a Taoist monk (practitioner), ЭЖ 3M se tao: thira dao. 
. DE A, an artisan, # 25 shih wei: nguds thor.187 

. & LE, goldsmith, [8] Hg wang shih: tho vdng. 

. $R KE, silversmith, dit # pa shih: the bac. , 

. $8 UE, coppersmith, 3i; FF tung shih: the dêng. 

. #A Dr, hatter, milliner, #i 4$ mo shih: tho má. 

. TÉ LE, perfumer, # # heng shih: tho hworng. 

. & F, eldest son, # Z tsai tzu: dia dàs.195 

. MP 35, the deaf one, ¥ # yung tzu: dea nhung (= lung).159 
. À FF, the eldest brother, 5 3X chia mo (= ying 3k): anh cd. 
. Z W, the second brother, 3X 3€ hai ying: anh has. 

. = W, the third brother, j % pa ying: anh ba. 

. F4 Br, the fourth brother, 3E % pan ying: anh bón. 

. E FF, the fifth brother, $É št nan ying: anh nûm. А 

. + Ff, the tenth brother, # Ж mei ying: anh muds. 

. À ЁН, the eldest sister, XE ép chia chi: cht cd. 

. FR RE, my mother, Æ Û, min mieh: me minh. 

. ff Kk, your mother, # Û, mei mieh: me máy. 

. Ak BE, his mother, % Û, na mieh: me né. 

. À df, paternal great-aunt (term of respect for elderly women), 3& Û, chia 


mich: me cá. 


IX. À Ff Pj, HUMAN AFFAIRS 


. 3k, to go, HE ti: di. 

. BE, to come, Ё 181: las... 

. Ж, to salute, to greet, Ж lai: lay. 
. 4B, to sit, Æ wei: ngôi. 

. Fi, to see, & tsan: zem. 

. Rt, to refuse, ete., ££ tzu: (7.170 
. [B], to return, $¥ hui: Ай. 

. BE, to sleep, Bj nan: nûm. 

. &, to laugh, & kai: cudi. ` 

. ER, to cry, weep, # k'o: khóc. 

. fi], to ask, [i] hui: Adi. 

. &&, to answer, $8 ta: dép. 

. Wr, to hear, listen, JL wu: nghe. 

. Æ, to have, fy ko: cé. 

. 4%, not to have, #8 fi chang ko: cháng có. 
. $, many, much, #8 jao: ddo.178 

. ^p, few, — i: d. 

. Xf, to be happy, # meng: mirng. 
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. & iM, to love; to beg, R Bl аі ch‘in: di; cin. 

. #& Si, be passionate; to demand, ^E (x han chin: ham173; ain. 

. #8 3B, to advance and retreat, {R Z& pao wei: vdo vé.174 

. 3& BK, to present; to get drunk, 4E fifi tso p'ai: cho; bas.175 

. ¥ Hk, to stand up straight; to pull, drag, $ Xi teng che: ding; kéo. 
. 3% f&, to arrange, set in order; to steal, rob, ЈЕ # cheng kan: chinh 175; 


cdp. 


. JF Ж, to divide; to cherish, Æ 4& pan man: bén 177; mên. 

. Я Ж, to buy and sell, HE ££ pan pan: buôn bán. 

. IB. fH, to call; to borrow, d& & kai man: got; man (= muon). 

. ЭЯ fe, to give back; to forget, & 45 ta chüan: (tå =) trå; quên. 

. Bü 3H, to give; to look at, E # tso chiai: cho; cot. 

. Æ FE, to be born, be alive; to die, be dead, (& ДІ] seng tse: sóng; chêt. 
. Xi <F, to inspect, watch, E? Ж chiai na: coi n6.178 

. JE &, to seize, arrest, Bl] Ж pieh na: bát n6.178 

. 95 iB, to debate, discuss, 88 ¥ chang liang: giáng luân. 


X. Jp HB FY, THE HUMAN BODY 


. O jk, the mouth; the nose, HA dj ming mei: miéng; тїй. 
. BR i, the head; the tongue, 2}- $$ tou lei: ddu; leds. 

. F 1, the hand; the foot, A; Hi tai chen: tay; chân. 

. ТЩ ıo, the face; the heart, {8 [ man lang: *mdt 19; lòng. 
. 9 Æ, the stomach; the skin, Mj Æ fu ta: phic; da. 

. Эй S, the beard; the throat, 4 3& ch'u sang: rdu; tang.!80 
. Æ Fl, the chest; the (breast-)milk, % A hsiung ju: hung 181; sia. 
. JF Ej the teeth; the lips, ҖЕ ТЕ ya tun: nha; thân. 

. ш W, the blood; the flesh, $f Ж mao hsi: máu; thit. 

. FF Kk, the liver; the veins, [ij Æ chien hei: gan; huyér.182 
. Ж Ж, courage, Н Ж: tan chi: dám kh4,183 

. FF 77, sweat (through effort), 7€ ЖЯ] han li: han ly.183 

. ДЖ 4%, the nape, Б f han hou: Афи hang.154 

. Ж Bi, the temples, ж rf t'ai chung: thái duo'mg. 

. & %, the bridge of the пове, BI % chi liang: ty lworng. 

. HB Fk, the pupil, of the eye, & 46 yen chu: nhân chú. 

. Ж FL, the nostril, Вр 2 chi k'ung: ty khong. 

. F dH, the fingers, X IE tai chih: tay chi.185 

. E #3, the toes, a IE chen chih: chân chi.155 

. ВЕ Bb, the calf, š ta: 00.186 

. PH BR, the heel, fj ¥ chio (= chüeh) chen: gót chán. 

. TK UR, to comb the hair, ДІ] 3} tse tou: сла йи. 

. Æ WR, bald, | 3} shang tou: ddu trän (truông).187 

. BE Ik, to wash the face, #4 ЭЩ jeh man: ria mát. 

. ЁЗ HB, to open the eyes, Æ {8 me man: mé mdt.18 


497. 
. В FI, to open the mouth, Fë AY chang ming: gitro'ng mténg. 
. HR BR, to wink, 43 7] man tiao: mdt ddo.19? 

. $n af, a friend, Ж BA hai lang: hay lòng. 

. i> Ж, generous, Ay FF lang chung: lòng trong.1?? 

. À #, troubled, [8] 8j wang lang: vong lòng. 

. > їй, honest, upright, SR XX lung ai: long ngay. 

. À 38, good, SE fy lung lang: lòng lành. 

. À BE, bad, cruel, BE Hi] lung tse: lòng 0101 (or: ché). 

. ck i, brave, Æ fH] chia chien: cå gan (or: gan cdi). 

. X. F, to fold one's arms, 7$ 27 p'ing tai: binh tay. 1% 

. ід Æ, to clap hands, 8] 27 pieh tai: vô tay.123 
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BA IE, to close the eyes, Ж =F {8 tsa kan man: châp con mdi.188 


XL Ж BR FH, CLOTHING 


. À Ж, clothes, fij ao: do. 

. ff, the round (official) collar, бх FF kai lin: cai linh. 

. K ff, a large (official) bonnet, Æ 38 chia mou: má cd. 

. zh ifi, a small bonnet, JI} £x pieh mou: m& bé. 

. {9 ЁН, a Ming crêpe bonnet, 26 ЕЯ hsieh mou: má swa. 

. ЯТ 85, (to wear) а belt, 4 zk ch“ tai: chi dai ? 19? 

. $k fi, a silk thread, PY Rp ssu chi: chi to. 

. Ai 2, cotton clothing, À {й pai ao: do vài. 

. ж XX, clothing of double thickness, #% Hi ao chia: do kép.*4 
. & Z, clothing of single thickness, £f J} ao tan: do don.155 

. YF &, singlet, sweatshirt, ¥ £f han ao: do han. 

. Ж GA, collar, { 4+ ao ling: linh do. 

. 3% Fk, lapel, 4B ff pu ao: vê do. 

. À AB, a belt, fh K ao tai: das áo. 

. Ў& X, to sew (make) clothes, HB ff mai ao: may do. 

. fü 2, to mend clothes, А f pa ao: vá do. 

. #9 21, a brocade blanket, coverlet, ДЕ Ek chan ken: chan gdm. 
. À Ar, white stuff (material), А #f pa pai: vût bach. 

. ҖЩ AT, blue stuff, # Л ts‘ang pa: vai rank. 

. H FF 1, calico, het-yang-pu, 1 #5 К te yang pu: bô tûy dwong. 
. € 1, coarse jute cloth, # À ko pai: våt cát. 

. Ф т, handkerchief, X HE tai Кап: Khan tay. 

. Ж, SR, pillow, g} 2+ chen tou: cham ddu. 

. # rh, а gauze veil, Е Ж wang ken: khan ving. 

. W Wi, a raincoat, f WB wu lung: vi lông.196 

. ЮЗ £i, black boots, W XK tsao hui: hài tao. 

. À 3b, white boots, Д 7K ра hui: Adi bach. 

. HH SE, waxed boots, #j AK la hui: Adi lap. 

. BE fk, shoes and stockings, # Û, hai mieh: has miét. 


588, 
589. 
540. 
541. 
542. 
548. 
544. 
546. 
546. 
547. 
548. 
549. 
550. 
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ХИ. & # M, Foon 
3k fk, tea; cooked rice, # F che kan: chè; com. 
iH À, wine, alcohol; meat, fk FE jao hsi: rwow; thit. 
HE wh, vinegar; oil, 8 4 chen yu: gidm; ddu. 
34 HF, salt; sauce, W 4% mai teng: mudi; tworng.1% 
f Be, to eat; salted, Ж Ж shih man: thro; mûn. 
JR КЎ, tasteless; bitter, ¥ 25 tan to: dam; chua. 
Hit 38, sweet; rice gruel, 3% H wo tsao: ngot; cháo. 
Fi, soup; noodles, À W t'an min: thang; mtén. 
3% ff, honey ; fish condiment, êk фр tang sha: dáng (== dudeng) 199; chû. 
ДЕ 1%, to smell strongly; to bite, J 2% ting chiao: tinh; grao.2°° 
7k Hi, vegetables, fH shao: rau. 
ЖЛ HX, pepper, JE j hu kao: hê сӣо,201 
jt Hx, white pepper, 4& @ hua kao: Лос cáo. 


551. 3X HL, grasses and fruits, 4& Ff ko pai: blds có. 

552. EL fg, breakfast, JE =F chih kan: chwa сот ? 203 

553. з fk, the noon meal, + k‘uan kan: khoan com.93 

554. Hb ÊK, dinner, Ў} F tui kan: com têt. 

555. Æ A, raw meat, JH 25 hsi k'ung: thit không% 

556. % Dj, cooked meat, Jp $ hai chin: thit chin. 

557. F Ay, bean-curd, 3} RF tou fu: dáu phy. 

558. #5 19, distilled alcohol, f&& £& jao shao: rugu sao. 

559. À im, yellow (millet) alcohol, f& [9 јао wang: rwou vàng. 
560. H W, pure alcohol (highly distilled), @ Л jao pa: rwou bach. 
561. BR W, weak alcohol, g& $8 јао na: repu nhat. 

562. $8 Їн, to present an offering of wine, i& fa ta jao: tê rou. 
563. Ж ЇЧ, to drink wine, Ж $ weng јао: uông ruou. 


564. 
565. 
566. 
567. 
568. 
569. 
570. 
571. 
572, 
573. 
574. 
575. 
576. 
577. 
578. 
579. 


ЖЕ d. an earthen wine-jar, & Ё shih jao: vò reou? 

É Ж, white rice, Л 2 pa chiao: ggo bach. 

PE Zk, to grind rice, ҖЕ TE chiao t'un, dám дао. 

Xil BE, coarse chaff, ^] FH shuo tsu: tráu thé. 

AH Bit, fine bran, #£ FH cho tsu: trdu gid. 

iR >К, warm water, [ YE wen ni: nwdc dm. 

#4 7k, hot water, M JE puni: nwdc bc, (bite). 

#8 K, to cook, ЈЕ JC tui wu: thôi lta. 

tk K, to light the fire, # JL pang wu: phóng lia. 

f ВЧ, to eat to repletion, F 3§ kan na: no сот. 

ЛЕ #8, to be hungry, Ў} [8] tui lang: dói lòng. 

O 18, to be thirsty, Hj 4% ming ko: khát тимеу. 

# BY, to cut, hack, butcher, meat, 7$ Jf) tang hsi: ddnh thit.2°5 
| ME, to bite; to chew, # Xf kan shuai: cn; zo*.108 

IA Л, to snatch, hold in the mouth; to cut, 4 JE ch'in chia: gin; edt? 
f], the remainder, д; ch'eng: trång (= tred-ng).2°7 
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ХІП. B *K M, PRECIOUS OBJECTS 


580. & $8, gold and silver, [8 ¥ wang ра: vdng; bac. 
581. #9 #1, copper; iron, Ж 2 tung Ко: dóng; cdo.208 
582. $ Gh, tin; lead, HY ff ti yen: tích; dtén.20° 

583. Е 47, jade, 4k Ё yü shih: ngoe thach.*19 

584, 7k dé, rock crystal, JL Sf wu ching: мебо tinh.211 
585. R ЭР, ivory, I EX ha wei: nga vot. 

586. Ў 4, precious stones, ў] 3 la ta: dé la? 

587. $R z, silver vase, 4% JE pa ping: binh bac. 

588. & 2%, gold vase, [E] I wang ping: binh vàng. 

589. & FE, gold tablet (plaque), [8 HE wang p'ai: bài vàng. 
590. 4 $8, a gold cauldron, [ FJ wang nui: nói càng. 
591. & $R, gold thread, F5 EI] wang chi: chi vàng. 

592. & ¥ $, a gold goblet, (FA 4) wh (wang t'ai) chan: daz chén vdng.24 


593. & Ж, a gold platter, [ # wang chu: cháu vàng. 

594. 28 Ж Эй, a silver goblet, (4 hi) ій (t'ai chan) pa: dût chén bac. 
595. À $R, white silver, А # pa pa: bac bach. 

596. XF $f, good quality silver, fy] dt lang pa: bac lang (= leong). 
597. {Е $8, poor quality silver, ¥ #& pa ts‘ou: bac zûu. 

598. #9 $E, copper coins, Ж Ji tung tien: dûng tiên. 

599. pk my, cinnabar powder, + bg chu shih: chu ѕа.215 

600. 2k #8, mercury, quicksilver, JE d£ ni pa: nuée bac. 

601. $E 4, to gild, #6 [E] tu wang: dé vàng.*15 

602. Fî 4, to incrust with gold, 38 [ hsiang wang: zen vàng. 
603. fF] &, to work gold repoussé, 75 FA lu wang: Wi vàng. 

604. рү 48, to smelt silver, # {Й nou pa: máu bac. 

605. $ #9, to smelt copper, bronze, Е % chu tung: chú dûng. 
606. 3T &, to beat iron, Hf # tang sha: ddnh sdt, 


XIV. XxX Hi PH, WRITINGS 


607. 44 ¥, an Imperial letter, R AA ch‘ih ssu: såe thw.31? 

608. Ер fs, a seal, ME jh ying yu: $n (ûn) dâu.?18 

609. {E fi, a signature, 4£ 15 hua ha: hoa hop.31? 

610. x sif, official letter, fi] Hi wen ssu: vdn thw. 

611. FN sk, to read a letter aloud, ДЕ JH tu ssu: doc the. 

612. 34 3, to read a letter with the eyes, # Hi chiai ssu: cot the. 
613. # 4, to write characters, Bl] f pieh tzu: viêt ché. 

614. & У, to study characters, & Ж ho tzu: hoc chi. 

615. 4% +, given name and style, BE] Z min tzu: minh ch (tw). 
616. M dj, to divine by the hexagrams, # / po kua: bói qué. 
617. "H itl, to sing (melodies), FE + ch'ang chia: swoeng hát. 
618. t 3, to present a report, XÊ Ж teng piao: dáng bitu. 


| 655. 


656. 
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XV. At & FM, SOUNDS AND COLOURS 


. Êf, blue, green, # ts'ang: sanh. 

. ÉL, red, £ to: dd. 

. 65, green, #8 10: luc. 

. À, white, A pa: bach. 

. Ж, yellow, FE wang: vdng. 

. & 3k, black; purple, Æ. # jen tsa: den; chàm. 
. & 3, golden yellow, F JF wang chin: vàng kim. 
. K Ж, sky blue, Др # ро ts'ang: ganh bdc.22° 

. K ÉL, deep red, 3€ $$ chia to: cá dd. 

. ҖЕ #1, light red, ZE 8 hua to: do hoa. 

. ¥ $k, vert foncé, #2 $& jen lu: lye den. 

. FÊ fk, pigeon green, & 7 ho lu: lue hap (= cap). 
. & A, onion white, 3R Л tsung pa: thông bach. 


XVI. Ж Н FA, NUMBERS 


. —, опе, XX mo: mt. 

. Z, two, XE hai: hai. 

. =, three, 3E pa: ba. 

. WG, four, Æ pan: bón. 

. Fi, five, SÉ nan: ndm. 

. 75, віх, {а ве: sáu. 

. +, seven, f pai: bay. 

. A, eight, Н tan: tám. 

. Ju, nine, 3f& chin: chin. 

. +, ten, f$ mei: mu. 

. — H, one hundred, Ж # mo nan: møt йт. 
. — À, one ten thousand, Ж Е mo yin: mót nghin.™ 


ХҮП. 3% Hj F4, Common wozps 


. 0, south, Fj nan: nam. 

. Vd, west, {$ te: ty. 

. 46, north, À po, (pai): bde. 

. X, east, Ж tung: dêng. 

. TF, in the middle, in, йр chung: trung (trong). 
. Bi, before, in front of, BY chien: {18132 

. Æ, the right (hand), {œ hou: Аи. 

. 4%, behind, after, HE hou: Adu. 

. ZE, left (hand), Ж tsa: td, 

. Zt, outside, Æ wai: ngodi (ngoai). 


ж, big, & chia: cå. 
Дх, small, 3} pieh: bé. 
#, light, Ej i: nAe. s 
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Ж, heavy, rh chung: trong. 

$5, thin, fine, #6 hsieh: sua, 

ЖЕ, honey, £ mao: médt.%5 

$}, oblique, slanted, 3T ta: td. 

$5, bent, curved, Zy weng: ибп. 

EH, large, 38 kuo: khóat. 

žk, narrow, #§ ho: hep. 

Ж, sharp, pointed, & yen: nhpn.216 
$8, coarse, & to: tho, to. E 
fil, fine, minute, # во: 80,27 

Я, slow, gg leng: dûng (träng).??8 

BR, urgent, jf ti: day. M-- 
[Е] Е, round; flat, % {9 luan pien: tlòn (= tròn); bien. 


N 


1 The second gloss lei implies that the Chinese pronunciation of the first gloss was lui (ase В. 8), Mung 
йдъ, D, 46, biòs, Mo. VN tròs, gidi, Beo BSOAS, xxxvin, 2, 1975, p. 308, n. 34. - 
Abbreviations: BD, Brevis declaratio; D, Dictionarium; Q., Gaspardone; 8., Shen; Anc., Ancient; 
Mr, Middle; Mo., Modern; C, Central; N, North; 8, South. For list of references, see BSOAS, xxxvi, 
2, 1975, 314-15. ` 
з See BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1975, 301. #1 is in a Karlgren series with /-k/ finals, do ‘aun’ is all earlier 
Bino-VN reading for ô ‘ crow’, used as Vietnamese 1n the translation of kim û & & ''" the golden crow” 
= the sun’, VN de càng, reduced to de ın literary usage. Md chin-wu) comes from a poom 
by Han Yu ў & (748-894), 
3 wu == vy ‘season’ (Bino-VN for VN mùa; D, 486, nóm: Hi is undoubtedly a graphus lapsus, probably 
through the similarity of wu in ts‘ao-zhu, for fang Yt (or Hf) (B. 116 = Mo. VN tháng ' month). This would 
give us tháng ‘moon’ (= blang, Hang; Mo. VN tring, which 15 sometimes used for thdng) along the lines desoribed 
by de Rhodes (BD, 5, quoted in BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 1975, р. 306, у. 34). Perhaps this dialectal variation у 
in pronunaation accounts for the different pronunciations for, and apparent separateness of, Мі. VN / Mo, VN ) 
‘moon’ and ‘ month’ (Henderson, 1966, 148 ff.). gU 
* &ino-VN lbi, cf. В. 44. 
* ва ‘to fall (gently, softly)’; cf. ngā, té, which are harsher falling actions, su is already in de Rhodes 
(BD, 6). heta yu ‘it is rainmg’ gives VN trò: mua; of. G. 11. 
“Ses B. 1-2, and BSOAS, хххуш, 2, 1976, 310. Р, 455, mat Ыд+ mdoo lén ‘ oritur sol’. N.B. 8. 12. 
T Lake B. 12, the gloss here, yueh (Sino-VN nguyét), is elliptio and presumably stands for tang = (rang. 
{also 8. 87-9). 
+ Mo. VN kAéng эв not recorded. 
* Or ‘the weather is fine’, 
30 Мо, VN trên trot, D, 809, 899, lén llên, 
11 Read mu, the gloss gives VN mù ' mist’; strong mù ‘ mist’, suong móo' dew’. 
12 Or ‘it is night’, of. G. 19; 8. 23. Mo, VN i&i tròs means ‘a dark mght'. D, 822, tbi blòi ' nebulum 


caelum ’ = D, 156, nidm/dém bl&i ' obnubilari caelum '; of. Mo. VN trii dám ' cloudy, overcast sky '. 


13 D, 638, rang ngày ' aurora jam est, melius sáng ngày ". Note D, 676, ‘ sáng alij. кіно’. Мо, VN has 
ether trot sáng or rang ngày, the latter perhaps marginally earlier in the morning. 

34 bach is Bino-VN. Mo. VN trdng = D, 805, tlóng. Note Mo. VN trång bgch ‘ white’, 

15 Gloss lei is an error for mei. 

16 fuan, or tan, = VN den, is perfectly acceptable though the usual gloss is jen (B. 285). However, note 
dim ‘ collect, accumulate ’, as in máy dà» ' cirrooumulus ', whence ‘ rain clouds’ dy mwa. 

37 wed is ddi “ be long’, in some contexts (e.g. 8. 152), but here it is not a stative verb; ngày dài = ' the ы 
days are long” (cf. G. 32; G. 341, n. 1). wet transcribing a Vietnamese syllable for ‘ to lengthen’ probably E 
stands for bai ' to extend, stretch out’ (< */pai/*eat 1); cf. В, 38. odn, antonym of dài, 

18 Mo, VN ‘half a дву’. The i-yü records a now obsolete parallel ‘ midday ' (D, 573, * meridies ' ; Mo. VN 
irua; SVN, Ода, 81; of. 8. 108), to nita dêm ‘midnight’; cf, G. 34, 
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19 yin is а chit nôn for åm, just as В, 73, piên (Sino-VN bién) is а ohit ném for Ым, See BSOAS, хххүш, 
2, 1975, p. 300 and n. 24, 

зо D, 40, 812, дп = Mo, VN tron. Note ita transcription in B, 669. 

21 Or ‘ moonlight’, VN, idem. 

¥ The transoription writes sha $p in error, Beo B, 41. 

33 chia is often read ka in tranaliterations, The gloss actually says cd mua which represents уй ta better, 
of, G. 48, 49. 

34 cf, lan man ‘little, small”. But -n, -t alternate in man mát ' alightly fresh’ == mdt mát, hence the man 
of 8. 48, and perhaps the solution to - in 8, 475, 497. See BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1976, p. 309, n. 87. 

3! See BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 1975, рр. 301-2 and nn. 29-30. 

16 14 ‘leaf’, a numeral adjunct for lesf-like objects, is sometimes, though very rarely, used for stones ; 
seo G, 68, n. 2, The usual classifier is kòn. Here, however, we have 14 dd ‘ fiat stone’, which is in de Rhodes 
(D, 191, ' lapis planus’). 

17 ni is written chil [& in error. Bee also 5. 75-81. nuréo = ndo (D, 499) = néo (D, 565) are all recorded 
ш 1651. ndo is found in Haut Annam (Cadière, 543). 

2 ibid., 544, for Haut Annam forms. Seo Muèng ohiéng; Mo. VN ging. 

1? cháng is a wall built of tree-trunks, usually two to three trunks high, of. Mo. VN tuó'ng ‘a wall’, Bee 
also B. 306, 322. | 

20 Bino-VN for the gloss is ao, of. Q. 65, Ж: ao. This transcription serves for the Cham entry (Edwards 
and Blagden, 1939, p. 58, no. 82: unidentified — YN ao). Similarly (ibid., no. 76) ' garden’: bo'n, is from 
YN тифи, and the Cham vocabulary's word for village (ibid, no. 78: unidentifled) is a composite word, 
ao bo'n (lit. ‘ vivaria and vegetable gardens '), from the VN ao/vuon. 

31 oh‘th transcribes the VN translation of t ‘low; to lower’ (Sino-VN dé; Mo. VN thåp). As an error 
for t'e 4, ch'ik permits us to restore thåp, but ch'ih probably represents tret/trø ° flat (of surfaces, eto.) ’, 
hence low-lying. 

31 Lit, ‘near the mountain’; an approximation of the Chinese entry, for which the YN should be truco 
núi, see G. 72, D, 258, ‘gén alij. ghén’. 

3 Soo В, 84, *idu/*kiáu. Note chit xim We sdu; of. пот Bh nedo, and see Maspero, 79 ff. 

36 Mo, VN ogn = ' shallow; dry’; of. khan, B. 198. G. 81, nuco lën, is better than its equivalent in 
Shen, 5, 80, can ' to dry (almost completely)’. One expects nuce rong or месо rit for the ebbing of flood 
"waters (B. 81), although тз ‘to diminish ’ is a possible interpretation of the gloss, 

4 Beo n. 84, above. 

з Mi, VN, Mo. VN bò sóng. 

37 Beo n, 34, above. 

з Mi, VN, D, 696, гой odi = Мо, VN sông Cdi, the name of the Red River, from its basic meaning of a 
main river into which other rivers run, (D, 697, #08 con); c£. В, 87. 

ээ Beo п, 26, above. 

4° À filled and banked-up (ddp), metalled road. Boe В, B7, 88. 

*1 she ‘ distant ' is another example of a glosa that carries the same meaning as the entry if transoribes, 
Bee 8. 78, 419. 

43 Mi, YN = Mo. VN trái. See BSOAS, хххүш, 2, 1975, 306-6, 

42 Bino-VN. A Vietnamese says réf nóng. 

# No gloss; of. б, 134. 

4 thud, thu, found in various pronunciations in Mi. VN (D, 374), is perhaps of Tal origin, Note Mo, VN 
„ih, thòs, of. G. 102, giò; and B. 109, zwa, which is a parallel form, 

45 f long коду: lit. ‘the middle part of the day’. of. В, 88. 

41 of, 8, 22, 97. . 

4° Мо, VN ngày nay ‘today; nowadays’; nay or Mm nay ‘today (this day) '. 

4* An otherwise unknown form, Mo, VN ngày kia, it may be related to odo ‘ the earliest rays of the sun’, 
ngày sau (G. 188) actually means ‘the next day; tomorrow’. See also В, 120. 

5 Mo, VN hôm qua; today, ngày zura means ' formerly ?, 

51 ming Æ in Shen is undoubtedly an error for ko % : qua, but ngdy qua and B, 117, tháng qua (of. О. 140, 
143; two), axe not recorded by later lexicographors. 

53 À now obsolete form paralleling В, 112; Mo. VN is sang ndm, 

53 oh nien, and a Southern variant chiu nien (see В. 122), both mean ‘last year’; Mo. VN ndm ngodi 
(D, 631); of. G. 146, ніт di. However, ndi méi, meaning the year one is in but whose beginning, marked 
by T% (Lunar New Year), is past, whence the ‘ past year’ is the probable explanation for S. 121. 
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M ko may give ndm od (G. 147), nam cit: ‘old, familiar, years’, or even ndm ofu ‘completed years? 
(06 4E) (t atu Җ ' old’). 

558. 123-34, are lunar months; the Vietnamese in the transoriptions to them could also mean: two у 
months, three months, eto. 8. 123, thing giéng (Mo. VN), is from an Ano. VN "chiéng, = Sino-VN chính -5 
(тушу). 

4 Mo, VN usually tháng tw; similarly S. 138 is tháng mt; S. 194 is tháng ойор (D, 99). 

31 The text writes pao fi for se, consistently. 

95 Mo. VN rim, ngày rm. The transoription mich and Gaspardone's (G. 160, n. 2) correction are unsatis- 
factory. More probable 1з yeh 4h, (Bino-VN dd, gid), and the known but broad sense of tháng (== *t'ang, 
== ining) ‘moon’, giving tháng (== irding) gid = irdng rûn ‘full moon’, = ngdy rûm. 

50 D, 745, mgt tháng; Mo. VN cubs tháng. 

“In 8, 137-48, the Vietnamese of the glosses could mean one day, two days, eto. Perhaps the use of ` 2 
thé as a designator of ordinal numbers was not yet common. 

*! doi ‘ to follow closely on’. See Мо. VN tdi ngày ‘ the whole day (and night)’ which is already found in 
Mi. VN (D, 822), and compare tói ‘a string’, and other cognate link -string words (e g. dôi, dui, 000), all of 
which can widen the choice; see G. 174-5, and n. 4. 

** 8. 156-9 are the five watches of the night, each comprised of two hours, the first beginning at about 
7 p.m., the fifth ending at about б a.m. Bach was noted by a drum stroke to indicate the number of the 
watch (вее D, 814, flo), Mo. VN trông canh. Cosmologically based on the Five Elements (уй hank E. 1r), 
which each equalled two consecutive can of the Ten Thiên Can (Ten Stems), cach canh in turn represented 
one of the луй hành. The use of the сллл ıs still found in rural South Viét-nam. 

528, 160-9 are the Tháp (or: Thiên) Can; B. 170-81 the Thép-nhi (or Рза) Chi. A horal system based | 
on the latter was recorded in de Rhodes. 

ti Bee BSOAS, xxxviu, 2, 1915, р. 906, n. 38. 

*5Bino-VN. Ano. VN *edy Mo. VN mih. 

* try (Sino-VN bio) = tudt, has as its representative animal the dog (VN ché), for which the gloss tsu 
may stand. Ses B, 244. 

*' Mo. VN обу. Note 8. 209. 

*! Bee BSO AS, xxxvi, 2, 1975, 306-6 : di. Gaspardone’s detailed comments on the plants in this section 
deserve close attention. 

** Lit, ‘ white sandalwood’. D, 198; G. 210. 

7? Mo. УМ is the Sino-VN mée huong * aristoloche; Inula’. 

т: Aquillaria agallocha, D, 343, rm huong; Edwards and Blagden, 1930, p. 724, no. 129. Gaspardone, » 
Я. 212, p. 371, n. 5, cf. ibid, n. 4, gives a lengthy descriptive quotation from Pierre Poivre, noting tam 
(of. BSOAS, хххүтп, 2, 1975, 305-6). Chi Han, ch. 2/8, and plate 33, is a useful supplement. trim huong p 
comes from the sap (ch'en shui Dt 2k) tapped from the trunk of the tree above ground level; the tree is also 
known as the mi-hsiang shu 3 3 Hj; mi-hsiang is an alternative name for ch'en Asiang and the original 
name for mu-hsiang (B. 188). 

12 of. О. 218, n. 1. Mo. VN nhang is incense ready for burning. Note that dé ' to burn’, used figuratively 
extends the meaning to déo ' to excite, inflame (the passions) ’. 

73 yu = VN ddu ‘ oil’, or perhaps Sino-VN пй ‘ milk’, Мо. VN sta (8. 478). See G. 214, n. 2. 

тї D, 548, bids nhûn, is long nhan, Euphoria longana for Gaspardone, G. 215. It is a variety with large 
fruita. Chi Han, ch. 3/12, and plate 52, 

76 Nephehum litchi. D, 65, blái hat; СЫ Han, oh. 3/11, and plate 46. 

1 The Vietnamese says ' tldu cau: areca nut and betel leaf’ (Chi Han, ch, 3/11, and plate 45). Mo. VN 
ды, gidu; cau. cau ' areca’, is also known as Bino-VN tån lang, binh-lang. The betal leaf is recorded by 
de Rhodes (D, 41, blèu). The transcription character lou is в variety of artemisia, e.g. lou hao FE 2, Artemisia 
vulgaris; cf. 8. 392. Е 

тт D, 162, bidi dé. 

18 The text writes kang Pi for wang. 

** The VN gloss (*Agn) khan ging, lit. ‘dry ginger’, is a mistake, Fresh ginger is sinh khuong. See 
D, 10, gong, and G. 221 and n. 9. 

зе D, 343; see Q. 212, 222, and notes, 

#1 See Q. 226, n. 2. vdi хен mink is cotton stuff for inserting into the body of something else; also it is 
conceivable that Ch. ming represents mém ‘ coverlet’. Taking the entry as ‘ cotton ', rather than ‘ wadding ’, Ed 
it is possible that we have a Vietnamese double entente, vdi zén min, which contrarily means ' highly refined 
ootton (cloth) ’. 

33 The text writes has $ in error; of. G. 224, n. 13. chê is noted because Ch. che is the transoription for it 
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(8. 538). Ads nhi chè 15 a tea-like mfusion made with a fragrant type ot chrysanthemum, the hat nhi сйс 8j, 
and used during pregnancy. Note the pun on ойс‘ chrysanthemum ' and cáo ‘ to raiso and care for’. 80, one 
might perhaps restore *chita ‘ pregnant’, ог “oka ‘to cure’ (seo 85045, xxxvi, 2, 1975, 313) as names 
for the tea. 

92 chen ‘an ear of corn, eto.’, which includes straw for mat-making, is an approximation of the Chinese 
entry. ‘Mat’ in Mo. VN is chiêu; В, 368. 

. A gum derived from the Liquidambar orientalis, it is also associated with sapan-wood ; see @. 225, n. 1; 
and Chi Han, ch. 28, and plate 36. 

*! Boe, especially, б. 227, n. 3. The ‘jujube’ (vulgarly, a ‘date’; Zizyphum vulgaris: D, 724), Bino- VN 
tdo, VN ido, is transcribed lgt tao. las = f 107 of pai = blái (eg 8. 208), and BSOAS, xxxvin, 2, 1975, 805. 

55 Citrus nobilis; Chi Han, oh. 3/12, and plate 50; cf. G. 228, n 4. 

#7 Arenga saccharifera, also known as t'eh-mu й Ж‘ aron-wood, Mesua ferroa (VN gó lim; D, 416), 
jt is identified as Caryota ochlaudra by Edwards and Blagden, 1930, p. 726, no. 155. See Chi Han, oh. 2/8, 
and pl. 34; © 229, n. б. The entry confuses pin-lang and Auang-lang, writing kuang-pin-lang, an under- 
standable error since the wood of the kuang-lang looks like that of the pin-lang (Areca catechu). It is also 
written Hk #2 Ж and identified with Sargus Rumphu, a wood used extensively for house-building purposes 
in Siam durmg the Ming (Kung Chen, 13). 

u The mån plum (Prunus triflora Roxb.) 1s yellow or purple; the mai (S. 213) (Prunus microcarpa Zieb. 
and Хасо.) is green. Note the môi and mo ‘ apricot’, which belong to the same family, and are frequently 
confused with the others. mán is also а Mo. OVN and Mo. SYN word for Мо. ХУМ rot ‘ rose-apple ' (Eugenia 
дато). 

st Seo n. 88, above. 

% Bee Chi Han, ch. 1/4, and plate 20, for the various types; of. G. 200, n. I. 

91 Lit, * husked rice’; cooked rice is comm (S. 538). 

22 Sino-VN. Mi, VN (D, 436) leu, ody thêu ieu ' Malus punica’. The pronunciation /1u/ for Mo. NVN-wu 
(also for -iéu; Мо, МҮМ sometimes substitutes /-iêu/ for /-wou/) is not uncommon. The distinction is then 
one of length. 

93 See G. 231, n. 7. 

34 Бев G, 235 and n. 9. 

эз Or lgt. Mo. VN héo, phai. Note trót ‘to die; come down (in а slipping manner)’, The gloss is written 
as though it were an entry. 

?! odi hoa ‘ to insert flowers (usually into material)’. 

9! The bê is used to weave a garment worn by women; of. G. 206, and the wide variety of reeds, like 
the ldo. 

95 cf ‘tuber’ is the classifier for tubers; see S. 236. 

» Lit. ‘the fragrant grass’ (q.v. G. 241, n. 3), Asiang-ts‘ao is a general term for perfumed, orchid-like 
planta, especially the one noted here, 

190 Gloss Iu could be 16, thus: cù 14 bd. A bê bé is a type of rush with edible tuber-hke roots (e.g. Acorus 
gramineus). 

191 The gloss actually writes Ж nóm khénh. If one reads it kung (G. 243, n. 5), it reminds one of S, 198, 
ging ' ginger ’, the main link being that both plants have simular tubers (also the nghé ' saffron °). Didm, 210, 
notes Аб (= Б) ma ‘sesame’ from the late fifteenth century; cf. D, 876, 0 oeng; D, 462, mà; Mo. VN 
ойу vng, обу mà. 

10 Many of the entries in this section are Sino-VN, e д. 8. 239, Mo. VN con cop, con hàm, бид ba mwo'i ; 
8. 264, Mo. VN beo. 

108 voj ' elephant’ is omitted, and we are left with sex indicators; of. G. 246. 

104 Bino-VN and Mo. VN forms respectively. 

103 bò is ‘ox’; tru is the OVN form of trdu ‘ buffalo’ (Maspero, 76-7). D, 807, con Ми. 

1*5 The YN answer is ‘a goat’, Sheep in VN are Sino-VN ou, tricu, 

107 Bino-VN miéu, 

108 Mo, VN обр; chim bô ойи. 

10 Mo. VN sáu bp. 

пе Anc, VN *odn; van; vuon (= Mo. VN). Lit. ‘a gibbon’. ‘Monkey’ is Mo. VN khi. 

11 Reduplicated in speech, it is Мо, VN bwom bum. The form pám-pam is found in the Nghé-an, OVN, 
Montagnard language Hung (Maspero, 37, Muwèng dialect). D, 57, budm bódm; also D, 60, Бист, ' vide 
buwdm”, 

ше Bee 0. 274, n. 7. chung rh, whence possibly olim ‘bunch’, as in chim tóc ‘forelock; tuft of hair’. 
B. 268, shen, suggests a less acceptable rêm ‘thick, dense, tufted (of hair, etc.) '. Mo, VN bom = ‘a mane’. 
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113 Shen's gloss gives Sino-VN vi, but slightly altered, as in G. 276, tut HE, it gives Mo. VN dubi. 

14 fino-VN. Mo. VN has móng ‘ claws, nails’; vubt, vit ‘talons’. 

118 Bino-YN kj-lán; lán by itself is found in the fifteenth century, for instance in the th bón gii nho 
si rang, one of ten nm poems by Lê Thánh-tóng 3 Яр #4 (reg. 1480-97). Soo Didm, р. 291, n. 74, E 

116 cf. Q, 283, n. 1. Mo. VN ооп odo, chán. 

117 There is a wide range of animal calla in both Chinese and Vietnamese (of. Gaspardone, p. 376, nn, 2, 9, 10). 
Bhen's coverage is not very good. 

118 da is a respectful term for father. teng (== Ano. VN *téng, Bee Cadière, 543 ff, on Haut Annam /à/ 
for /wo/), is Bino-VN twong, Mo. VN vot, 

119 Smo-VN, lit. ‘ the elephant’s nose’. Mo. VN vi. The Bino-VN for the gloss Asiang Hi (tréng) approxi- 
mates the Sino-VN for Asiang fs twong. 

119 nod ‘tusk’ (= nan), also means ivory. nha #, Mo. VN ring are ' teeth’, sing ‘horn’. - 

111 Ey, the Bino-VN for pt which is the male unicorn, з being the female (8. dd is used for male horses 
(and, so it would seem, for human males, soe 8. 394) of exceptional quality. 

и» Мо, VN ngwa ofu; also ngwa to, ngua ооп. 

713 Cua, xr, 108a; of. 0. 292, n. Т. »-- 

134 The Chinese entry means both ‘wild swan’ and ‘orane’, Between them, Yang (G. 303) and Shen 
cover both meanings in the glosses; cf. B. 250, 

155 Mo, VN od géy, ой chép. : 

115 Or od bgo. Bee @. 306, n. 3, a 

117 D, 679, cika sað is a compound of cia and song ' window’. 

M5 Bino-VN, Мо. VN also has wich (af. B. 61). D, 65, records айол, sch. 

188 Lit, ‘frame’. See G. 313, n. 6. 

139 ida ів an edifice, non-denominational, often official, and is also the classifier for religious buildings. 
The Buddhist temple is a chùa; the Taoist a dên; of. Sino-VN tr 3g. 

191 of, G. 309, 817; and note D, 631, and BSOAS, хххуш, 2, 1975, 307. 

132 Mo, VN phóng khách. See 8. 302. ch'un could stand for san in kidch san ‘hotel’, but (аљ is also 
read sénh in Bino-VN. Note G. 319, zung ban (a cognate 1). k'o == khia, seo 5, 417; 388. 

133 Mo, VN nÀà Ыр. 

14 Sino-VN ; there is а variant riém, as in the brim of а straw hat. Мо, VN mdi Aién ' veranda; poroh- 
roof; eaves’. mds is the roof. Tiles are ngói. 

385 Beo n. 194, above. 

335 of, G. 325, n. 1; Sino-VN thuong, kho; and also chán ‘a depot; warehouse’ and trudag. Note 
also 8. 312, n. 128. р 

137 Mo, VN chung ngwa; cf. ràn, bò ‘byre’. A 

3:5 Bino-VN. Мо. VN is túp Ми, eto» phô is usually understood as an apartment in a tiled, oity dwelling. 

339 cf, 8, 806; Cia, т, 250b, notes ding оол (see n. 128, above, and S. 01) ‘ to build the wall of a house’. 
Anc. VN dirng cháng 1 for 8, 322. 

142 Mi, VN, Mo. VN trông ‘a drum’. olg is в amall gong. 

141 Lit, * а large table’, as opposed to ky JL ‘a small table’. bán was also read blan in 1651 (D, 39). 

141 Sino-VN, Мо, VN ghê could be restored if the gloss were chi ©. Bee G. 339. 

343 Sino-VN sáng, but here we have a form chdng, reminiscent of Haut Annam ohdng : gidng (Cadière, 544). 
The alternation of initial ch-, gi-, tr- still obtained to some degree in Mi. VN. See D, 582, under ng ' ballista '. 

14 Mo. VN bát. Note Cham барал, ht. *tea-bowl'. Aymonier, 128b; cf. BSOAS, хххүш, 2, 1975, 
p. 309, n. 87. 

145 Lit, ‘a plaque, a counter’, Sino-VN tht; Mo. VN (mut) tén, is defined as а thé with a sharp point, 

146 Gloss yo here stands for êng; of. 8. 858, Mo. VN cha (thùa) khóa. 

147 Gloss yu suggests that the r- of riu was Ano, VN /d/ or /nh/. If the gloss is read pu Др asin G. 368, ~ 
bia, it is a ' hammer’, 

448 Mo, VN do toi is * a rain-cape of latania leaves”; to thus means ‘ragged’ as іп td tes, hence our 
entry. 

349 Mo, VN nón lá; of. б. 870, 

160 No gloss, Sino-VN tiên ‘a whip! is Мо, VN roi, 

381 Bino-VN, like many of the following entries. Mo. VN ddy creng; see also bugo ‘ties’, dám. Bee 
8. 875, yén мга. T 

383 Mo, YN où. 

а Mo, VN chén. © 

14 Mo. YN khung oih, máy dft. 
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355 Lit. ‘to blow a trumpet! (loa). On the p'o-lo, a large battle trumpet made of a conch shell, and the 
other wind instruments listed, see G. 381-4, and notes. 

3 Mo, VN tong binh. 

39? The usual term is tÀóng-s, but common Vietnamese usage is to place the polite reference bng before 
a title, whence B, 384, See also 8. 382, 888. 

158 Nowadays one says an ет. 

зә Ko, Bino-VN Ækdck, may be read Eua (1) ‘ guest, client’, See also 8. 812, 417. 

195 chú and thim are also used to refer to Chinese. thdm is either one's father's younger brother’s wife, or 
one's younger brother's wife. 

191 Mo, VN vg chóng; Р, 70, 98. 

16 Mo. VN cháu; of. 8. 281. 

143 con “servant ’, from con ‘ child’, is ourrent Vietnamese; of. B. 387, and distinguish con odi (== gái) 
“boys and girls’. Also 8, 403, 404. 

1* Lit, ‘a man whose labour is rented’, Mo. VN туг? (làm) thuê, À poor man is ngwèi nghèo. 

185 The gloss is incomplete. Bino-VN pham nhán ‘a criminal’, 

166 tra ‘ to help, assist (others) ', so this and the next (8. 419) are descriptive. One usually says Ong «v, 
nguoi sût, and dgo st respectively. 

187 Perhaps shih (*thyea 0) «x the, or st. 

1 The VN has translated the Chinese closely, ‘the long individual’, ‘a giant’. 

14? Mo, VN Фе, The gloss is Bino-VN, but yung indicates a probable 1-: nh- alternation. 

170 ti; is the Sino-VN for both entry and transcription. 

11 Lit, ‘to lie down’; ‘to sleep’ is ngi. 

172 до * abundant’; Mo. VN says nAiéu for ‘many, much”. 

13 The Sino-VN for f£ is Айн. пф fX can mean ‘passion’, whence ham, or ‘anger’, whence gidn; 
cf. 8. 488. 

174 The VN is ‘to enter; to go back’. 

375 bai * paralytic’, as in binh bgt lig ‘paralysis’. Mo. VN say ‘to be drunk’; of. @. 489, n. 3. 

136 chink is Bino-VN, Bee VN synonyms dep, тёр. 

37 Мо, VN chia. 

278 Are these imperatives 1 

31% Ses BSOAS, xxxvin, 2, 1975, р. 309, n. 37. Note the Cham moo, lmhño ‘ bouche”, Aymonier, 368b. 

180 Sino-VN for Му ‘throat’; of. thank quán ‘larynx’, Mo. VN Adu; kong ‘throat’. 

181 Bino-VN Aung ‘ chest’ is Мо, VN do, ngwo. However, in Апо. VN Asiung could represent /s/: /th/, 
whence ikung ? = tán ‘body’. 

188 hei, representing Bino-VN Auy& ‘blood’, is here, as in В, 496, an error for mo PR, giving us Sino-VN 
mach ‘vein; pulse’. 

183 cf, G, 509, 510. 

164 Mo. VN gdy, ét. Like the following entry В, 485 (of. G. 512), many of these are Sino-VN. 

145 Bino-VN tht chi; Mo, VN ngón tay (or олн * toes"). ngón chi tay is the index finger, chi tay are the 
ines on the palm. 

18 The VN gives a partial answer; Bino-VN thi dd; Mo. VN bdp hân. 

3187 Mo, VN sói ddu ‘bald’; ddu trdn is ‘ bare-headed ?, 

188 Note ор chin ‘to doze, sleep’. Mo. VN for the entry ia tdm mdt, 

14" A hybrid, Bino-VN nhôn ddo; Mo. VN nhá mdi. 

13? Mo, VN ring luong. The word in Shen means * pure-hearted *. 

301 Lit, ‘to flatten the hands’; Мо, YN khoan tay, ‘to fold the arms’, 

192 Was this Ano, VN bé tay t 

19 Unknown. Mo, VN nit lung, cto. 

1*4 Or do giáp ' armour’. 

195 Xr is written in error for W. 

196 cf. Jong © parasol ’, and 8, 850, 363, 

197 Bino-YN тій is Mo. VN bit idt, 

398 trong is а thiok soy sauce. 

199 dang = dwdng is ‘ sugar’, whilo mát is honey. 

300 Both glosses are Sino-VN. VN tanh also means ‘raw meat’, see B. 555; gido is Mo. VN ойл, seo B. 577. 

391 odo means dried of leaves, spices, eto. ; of. G. 593, The Vietnamese for pepper is Аб fiéu. В. 550 should 
read cay hoa. 
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203 The gloss to this entry is confusing. Is it chwa com ‘the not yet rice meal’ (note chira ‘ to abstain 
from ’), or are the glosses faulty ї 

203 Lit, ‘ the large meal’, 

204 Tit, ‘ bare, naked, meat’. Мо. VN thit sing; of. 8, 547. 

208 In Mo. VN it is usually thdi ‘to butcher meat’, but note dänk, a quarter of an animal, especially 
а pig, and tn ‘to grind’. 

#04 The usual word for ‘to chew ' is nhai (eco G. 588), xo is в general word for ‘ to ent”, but note its 
cognates 204 ' to mft’, adi ‘to untangle’. Similarly, B. 578. gin is more correctly пойт. 

20? The gloss is Bino-VN ‘ surplus’; Mo. VN thia. 

208 ‘iron ’ is Mo. VN sdt, but instead we have odo $$ ‘ chromium’. 

19 ich is Sino- VN for tid, as dién (duyên) is for oft. Gloss yen is repeated as though if were an entry 
following 8. 582. 

715 This gloss is Chinese! So, too, could be the transcriptions to S. 461, kéo, and 8. 578, gin, 

311 A partial translation. The Euse- VN is tidy tink, 

313 D, 191. dá lg ‘ gemmae '. 

213 This entry, and S. 594, are elliptio, 

114 бее n, 213, above. 

115 See also B. 600. Bino-VN thúy ngán ‘ mercury, quicksilver’. Shen’s gloss is faulty. 

216 For these and following entries, one is referred to de Rhodes, articles dio, udng, etc. : D, 240, 859, 897 ; 
8. 602, Мо. VN ma vàng; of. zen ving ‘to inlay something by insertion’. 8. 608, Мі одно, of. rit. B. 605 
chá 18 Bino-VN. 

31? Shon writes chin JR instead of ch'ik. 

115 Gloss ($ X ıs written m error for yu. 

1» of, С. 652. The VN word is a description of the type of signature: Sino-VN hoa áp. 

3° Noto zank biko ‘ azure’, and zanh tròs. bdo, béo, bdo all mean north, northern aky. 

221 The gloss is for 1000. vgn, muôn are Mo. VN for 10,000. 

223 Bino-VN for truco. 

133 Bino-VN di, dick. 

214 Beo also tAwa, and st, a bound form in so sàs ‘ simple”. 

228 Bino-YN mát. The entry should probably be ¥ ' dense, fine, of fabrio’, as this is maw (day) in VN. 
The Sino-VN of both characters is the same, 

336 Bhen's entry Ж is an error for chien 3b. 

317 The entry is glossed by so, Mo. VN sa, which is either the minuteness of grains of sand, or sa $p, a fine 
silk, or its thread, 

#8 Lit, ‘long’; see G, 718, n. 6. 

зз» Perhaps the glosa ів an error and should be ¥ mao, giving VN mau ' fast, quick’. 
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А FURTHER NOTE ON MAGAN AND MELUHHA 


In a recent article treating the location of ancient regions attested in early 
Sumero-Akkadian texts, the present writer proposed to identify the country of 
Melubha with a part of eastern Baluchistan in modern Pakistan (BSOAS, 
XXXVI, 3, 1973, 559-70). It was, however, also suggested that the name Meluhha 
‘may have been applied at times to regions which extended to the east of 
there’. This theory was not developed in the article because the possibility 
could not then be demonstrated factually. 

It would seem that further support for the location of Melubha might be 
found in а more detailed discussion of the identification of a15.A.AB.BA with the 
common mangrove as earlier proposed.? The mangrove plant or tree grows in 
tidal waters of the Bala Kot district of eastern Baluchistan and this is one of the 
reasons why it is suggested that at least a part of greater Meluhha may equate 
with the latter region—Melubha being the attested source of GIÉ.A.AB.BA. 
Moreover, mangrove grows in profusion in the tidal channels of the Indus 
delta.? This regional association may support a proposal to place central Меи ә, 
in the Indus Valley and delta. If the present assessment is correct, the coastal 
areas of eastern Baluchistan, as well as the delta country, would have been 
identified with ancient Melubba by the Mesopotamians at the time when coastal 
trading ports in the former areas were, on the evidence of pottery,‘ possibly 
controlled by merchants of the pre-Aryan, Indus civilization. Certainly the 
Mesopotamian merchants of the late third millennium в.о. would scarcely be 
unaware of, and not trade with, the contemporary Indus civilization, when the 
evidence shows that they did trade with closely adjoining regions. 

Professor Sir Harold Bailey has produced new evidence in support of an 
Indo-Aryan origin for the toponym Sind. It would follow that this name was 
applied to the Indus Valley only after the Aryan conquest of that country during 
the early second millennium в.о. Thus Sind would have replaced the toponym 
Melubba in the Valley. Moreover, it can be suggested that after the conquest, 
the pre-Aryan inhabitants of eastern Baluchistan which we have also identified 
with Melubha, may have remained there. This would explain why the place- 
name Sind is attested in the Assyrian period, as is baluhhu (the proposed devel- 
oped form of Melubba) * now more firmly recognized as in the border country 
between Magan (western Makrün) and Sind (old central Melubha). 

Finaly we may consider that the geographical limit of ancient Magan 


1 BSOAS, xxxvi, 8, 1973, 566. 

3 ibid., 560-1. 

7G. Watt, A dictionary of the economio products of India, 11, Caloutta, 1889, 261. 

+ BSOAS, xxxvi, 3, 1973, 562. 

>Н. W. Bailey, ‘ Indian sindhu-, Iranian hindu-’, BSOAS, xxxviu, 8, 1975, 610-11. 
+ BSOAS, xxxvi, 8, 1973, 550, 581. 
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extended from western Baluchistan (in Iran) into eastern Baluchistan (in 
Pakistan) but in the latter region only above the coastal strip there which, as is 
suggested, was then in the control of the people of and identified with the name 
Meluhha (the Indus civilization). This would explain why both eastern and 
western Baluchistan in the south are traditionally called Makran, the proposed 
developed form of the name Magan. 

JOHN HANSMAN 


INDIAN SIN DHU-, IRANIAN HINDU- 


The problem of the Iranian hindu- in the mountain name Us.hondava and 
Old Indian sindhu- has already been subjected to frequent investigation. Up 
to 1972 these earlier interpretations are listed in M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes 
etymologisches Wörterbuch des Altindischen, Lief. 23, 1972, s.v. sindhu-. Accept- 
ing а basic meaning ‘ flowing water ’, connexions have been offered with syandate 
‘it flows’ from the time of Yaska till today, assumed as a variant to 
*syandh- : sindh-, which could be classed as а case of incremental variant -d- 
with -dh- to syan-, but it has also provoked a doubtful laryngal explanation of 
-d- with -H-; or assuming a connexion with Old Indian sedh- : sidh- ' to repel’ а 
doubtful meaning ‘ boundary ' has been offered. 

Independently of these proposals there is in comments 13-14 to my lecture 
to the Society of Mithraic Studies (published in J. R. Hinnells (ed.), Mithraic 
studies, 1, Manchester, 1975), a new and, as I still think, a better interpretation. 

The epithet which can become the noun for ' river' can be derived either 
from ‘ flowing ’ water аз in Khotan Saka taj ‘ river’, Old English stream, Old 
Indian sravdt, or from the ‘enclosing high banks’, as in Lat. ripária which 
resulted in Old French rivere, English river. 

The word sindhu- is used of a ‘mass of water’ (sumudrá-), not therefore 
primarily ‘flowing’ water. Hence the second derivation of ‘ enclosed banks ' 
is clearly preferable. In form síndhu- is & noun formed by shifted accent from 
an adjective *sindhi-, a type of derivation found also in Old Indian vindu-, 
bhindi-, klindu (beside kleda-) and in Celtic Old Irish neuter Windu-, nom. sing. 
lind, gen. lenda, ‘liquid’. The base of sindhu- is sedh-: sidh- with the normal 
infixed -n-, as in bhed- : bhid-, bhind- to Indo-European bheidh-. 

From this sedh- ‘ to be raised ’ is derived Vedic utsedhd- ‘ elevation, height ’, 
as in Satapatha-bráhmana 13.2.2.9, tasmad utsedham praja bhaye ‘bhisamsrayantt 
‘therefore persons in danger gather on a hill’. The commentator explained 
this to mean a ' mountain or a palace or a high place’. The word wsedha- is 
found also later in the Mahabharata and in medical texts. In the medical text 
Stddhasara the Sanskrit wsedha- (79 r 2) is rendered by Khotan Saka 188 r 4 
askhaukara (cognate with Lithuanian kaukard ‘ hill’). From this sindh- the 
noun sindhu- thus meant ‘high enclosure’, used of a mass of waters within 
banks, later of the wide Indus river. In Rgveda 4.55.3, pastydm dditim sindhum 


ys 
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describes ‘the Aditi, the House (pastyd-) with enclosing walls ’, but this is part 
of a large problem, and must be seen in the article in Mtthraic studies, 1. 

The Old Iranian (Avestan) hindu- in the mountain name Us.handava (Yast, 
8.32) may reasonably be interpreted as ‘ with up-soaring height’. The name 
survives in the later Zoroastrian literature in Pahlavi as ustnd, usindam, 
usindum as the place where Zoroaster’s second interview, with Vahman, took 
place (Zätspram, ed. Anklesaria, 23.2). 

In the archaic phrase of the Rgveda sápta sindhavas and in the Avesta hapta 
hindu, the name may have meant originally * The Seven High Places’. The 
Pahlavi commentary explains (without reference to rivers) ut-# haft-hinditkanth 
ét ku sar-xvatāy haft ast ‘ and its being concerned with seven Hindük is this that 
it had seven chief autocrats’. In India, however, the interpretation was or 
became ' the Seven Rivers’ of which six names are cited and one is uncertain. 
There is an elaborate discussion in Н. Lüders, Varuna, 1, 152-5. 

A curious coincidence is the Sumerian use of a phrase bdd imin ' Seven 
Enclosed Places ’ (with bdd ‘ town ’ piotorially written) for a land to the east of 
Sumer beyond Aratta (which may be west Persia). One will ask whether the 
Indus people used a phrase ‘ The Seven High Places ’ which was passed on to the 
invading Proto-Indians as sápta síndhavas and to Proto-Iranians in Avestan 
hapta hindu. For bad imin, see J. V. Kinnier Wilson, Indo-Sumertan, Oxford, 
1974, 4-5. Recent discussion of Vedic dates by T. Burrow, JRAS, 1973, 2, 
pp. 123-40, puts this invasion very early. 

H. W. BAILEY 


IOTIZATION AND PALATALIZATION IN CLASSICAL TIBETAN 


When surveying the examples listed below it will be noticed that there are 
no examples of iotized dental s(tem) i(nitial)s, the likely reason being that after 
dental s. i.8 an original y was absorbed in the ensuing process of (full) palataliza- 
tion. In the case of guttural s. i.s, however, we witness in some cases both the 
retention of y and its absorption by palatalization. This can be illustrated by 
the presence of such doublets as skyon-pa ‘ to put astride ~ géon-pa (ТТА, ex. 4) 
or skyuñ-ka (< *sklyuñ-ka) ‘ jackdaw ’ ~ Їби%-Ка (ПА, ex. 2). 

Loss of | in the process of iotization, which is to be observed in the last 
example, has its parallel in the loss of r in the process of either iotization or 
palatalization, Ak ysl-ba ‘ to wind, twist’ belonging with Ak‘ril-ba ‘to wind or 
coil round’ (IA, ex. 5), nyan-pa (< *nyran-pa) ‘to hear’, belonging with 
rna-ba ‘ear’ and rno-ba, rnon~po ‘sharp, acute’ (ПВ, ex. D), or béen-ba 
‘to raise ' being developed from sgreñ-ba (< *sgryeñ-ba) ‘ idem” (ПА, ex. 11), 
though exceptions like rnyog-ma ' soiled, dirtied, made unclean’ by the side 
of тпай ‘matter, pus, suppuration’ (ПВ, ex. 7, also nyog-pa), or rjen-pa 


1 Beo * Ear, sharp and hearing—a Tibetan word family’, in M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch (ed.), 
77. B. Henning memorial volume (referred to as HV in notes 28-32), London, 1970, 400-8. 
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= 


(< *gyren-pa) ‘ naked ° by the side of sgren-mo ‘idem’ (ПА, ex. 12) have to be i | 


borne in mind. 

Ina similar way we observe retention of Г in the case of leud-pa (< *sklyud- 
pa) ‘ to twist’ belonging with shud (< *sklud) ‘ thread ".* 

The occurrence of y after m- has not been illustrated here as it constitutes a 
prominent feature of pre-classical Tibetan. The two exceptions (IB, exx. 2 and 
3) should, however, be noted. А number of examples of the presence of an 
original y after m- (as in mys, myig, myiñ, mye, etc.), which has subsequently 
been lost in classical Tibetan, can be gleaned, e.g., from the Tibetan vocabulary 
included in part ш of F. W. Thomas's Tibetan literary texts and documents 
concerning Chinese Turkestan (London, 1955, see pp. 165-6). 

An isolated case is presented by ex. 3 of ITA where the reduction of an origi- ^ 
nal initial cluster *skny- to sky- has been suggested for skyuñ-ba ‘ to diminish ? 
to account for its belonging with the three variants for ‘little’ cus, cut, and 
nyu. In conclusion of these preliminary remarks it may be pointed out that in 
в general way voicedness or voicelessness appears to have been retained in the 
process of iotization and palatalization. 


I. lotization 
A. Guttural s. is 
1. keg)-ma) (== kag-ma) ‘ mischief, harm, injury ’ ~ skyeg ‘ misfortune '.? 
2. rkañ(pa) ‘(stretcher =) ‘leg, foot’ —rkyañ(-ba) ‘to stretch, extend, 
stretch forth '.4 
. Skem(-pa) ° dry, dried up ° ~ skyem(-pa) ° to be thirsty ', skyems ‘ thirst ’.5 


нь осо 


‘to know’. 
. hk'ril(-ba) ‘ to wind or coil round’ ~ hk'gil(-ba) ‘ to wind, twist '.* 
. gon(-pa) ‘ to put on (clothes, ete.) ~ gyon(-pa) ° idem '." 
. dga(-ba) ? * to rejoice ' ~ dgyes(-pa) ‘ (resp.) idem ’. 
. hges(-pa) ‘ to split, cleave, divide ~ Agyed(-pa) ‘ to divide, scatter '.9 


со = с CX 


2 Concerning the simplification of skl- or skr- to sk- sce * Loss of } or r°, BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 
1974, 44 -5. 

з Note the difference in meaning between the two words taken over by Jdschke from Ceoma's 
dictionary, but ignored by him. 


. mk'an ‘ affix denoting one who knows a thing thoroughly’ ~ mk‘yen(-pa) 


LA 


= 


y> 


4 туа ' extent, width, size’, rgya ' far ', and rgyaA-ma ' distance ’ are further cognates. E 


5 cf. also skam-pa or rkam-pa ‘ to desire, long for’. 

“of, also gril ‘ roll’, sgril-ba ‘to wind or wrap round’, Agril-ba ‘ to be twisted or wrapped 
round ’, е-ро ‘ round ' and skyil-ba ‘ to bend’; note also the loss of r in the latter word, owing to 
iotization. 

7 of. also the etymon gos ‘ garment, dress’ of gon-pa, and the further derivative skyon-pa 
* to put astride ’ (from gyon-pa) and ite palatalized form géon-pa ' to put astride ', as well as Zon-pa 
‘to mount’ and b£on-pa ‘ riding beast, carriage’. See also ПА, ex. 4, and n. 12. 

8 mgu-ba (with vowel alternation) ia a further cognate. 

* The ‘ perfect ’ form of hgyed-pa is bgyes (< *bgyeds), во an earlier *hgeds may be assumed for 
hges-pa, whioh is the causative of Agas-pa. skyed-pa ‘to generate, procreate, produce, form, 
cause ’ and skye-ba * to be born’ may perhaps be further cognates, 
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9. rgal(-ba) ‘ to step or pass over, to ford, cross > ~ rgyal(ba) ‘ to be victorious ', 
brgyal(-ba) ‘ to faint ’.1° 


B. Labial s. i.s 4 
1. dben difference, disunion !*; solitude, loneliness ' ~ dbyen(-pa) difference, 
dissension, discord, schism ’.18 
2. mons (in nyon-mons-pa ‘misery, trouble’) 14 = myoñ(-ba) ‘to taste, 
experience, suffer ’. 
3. sman ‘medicinal herb, drug, medicine, ete.’ ~~ smyon “(drugged =) 
insane, frantic, mad’, smyo(-ba) ‘ to be insane, таа’. 


II. Palatalization 
А. Guttural s. i. 
1. skud(-pa) (< *sklud-pa 15) ‘thread’ ~ loud(-pa) (< *clud-pa), geud(-pa) 
‘to turn, twist, twine ’. 
2. skyuA (in skyuA-ka, < *sklyuñ-ka 19) ‘jackdaw’ ~ louñ-ka * Пет”. 
3. skyun(-ba) (< *sknyun-ba 17) ‘to diminish ' ~ сий, cw, nyun ‘little’. 
4. skyon-pa ‘ to put astride’ ~ gáon(-pa) ‘ tdem ’.18 
5. gad(-mo) ‘laughter’ 19, b(r)gad(-pa) ‘to laugh, smile’ ~ béad(-pa), g£ad(-pa) 
‘to laugh, smile ’. 
6. gab(-pa) ‘ to hide ’ 2° ~ Ajab(pa) ‘ to sneak ’. 
7. (d)gun ‘ middle ' ~ géun ‘idem’. 
8. таа ‘ jaw, jawbone’ ~ fal * (resp.) mouth, face '.?! 
9. Agel(-ba) ‘ to load ° ~ Ajal(-ba) ‘ to weigh’. 
10. rgud(pa) ‘ to decline, get frail’ 33 ~ rjud(pa) ° tdem ’.*8 
11. sgreñ(-ba) ‘ to raise, erect’ * ~ béeñ(-ba) ‘ (resp.) idem’. 
12. sgren(-mo) ‘naked’ ~ rjen(-pa) ‘ tdem '. 


19 From the semantio point of view of. Latin superare for rgyal-ba and German ‘ Ainither sein * 
for brgyal-ba. 

11 Conoerning the iotized m- in pre-classical Tibetan see above, p. 612. 

13 This meaning does not ocour in Jdschke’s dictionary, but has been listed (with an example) 
by Das. 

13 Further cognates are bye in bye-brag ‘ difference, diversity ’, kbye-ba ‘ to open, divide, sepa- 
rate’, and Abyed-pa ‘ to open, separate, keep asunder '. 

H of, the phrase nyon ma mofe-sam ° had you to experience any hardship ?’, ex. 5 of ITB, and 
p. 014, n. 28. 

15 Seo BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1074, 444, ITA(a). 

и See BSOAS, ibid., 444, ПА(Ь). 

17 Seo BSOAS, ibid., p. 444, n. 13. 

18 Seo BSOAS, ibid., p. 445, п. 16. Zon-pa ‘ to mount’ and b£on-pa ‘ riding beast, carriage ' are 
palatalized derivatives of gyon-pa ‘to put on, wear”. Bee also above ТА, ex. 6, and p. 612, n. 5. 

19 dgod-pa, rgod-pa ‘ to laugh ', as well as dga-ba, dgyes-pa, and mgu-ba ‘ to rejoice ’ are further 
cognates. of. AM, xix, 1, 1974, 87 (LA, 5) and 93 (IVA, 4). 

20 of. also Agebs-pa ‘ to cover, protect, disguise ’. 

21 of, also mjal-ba ‘ to meet’. 

?3 of. also rga ‘ old? and АЛГ, loo. cit., 93 (IVA, 6). 

** Also rdzud-pa. 

H re) ‘stiff’, hgreñ-ba ‘ to stand ’, bgroá-ba ' (resp.) to die”, and ro‘ body ' are further cognates. 
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B. Dental s. i.s 
1. t'abs (in t'abs-gcig-tu ‘ together ") ~ cabs ?5 in c'abs-gcig-tu ‘ adem’. v 
2. t'ar(-ba) ?® ‘to become free, to be saved, get through, be able to pass”, > 
stor(-ba) ‘to be lost, to perish, to go astray ’ ~ he‘or(-ba) ‘ to escape, slip, 
steal away ’. 
3. Айат ‘ mud, mire, swamp’ ~ Ajim(-pa) ‘ mud, clay, loam ’. 
4. ldag(-pa) ‘to lick’ ~ ljags ° (resp.) tongue '.?? 
D. (g)non(-pa) ‘to press, oppress, suppress’ ~ nyon? in nyon-moñs-pa 
* misery, trouble’, nyen-pa ‘to be pained, pinched, pressed hard, to toil, ^* 
drudge °. 
6. rna(-ba) ‘ ear’, rno(-ba), rnon(-po) ‘ sharp” ~ snyan ‘ (resp.) ear’, nyan(-pa) 
* to hear '.?? же 
7. rnag 3° * matter, pus, suppuration ' ~ nyog(-pa), rnyog(-ma) ° soiled, dirtied, 
made unclean) ’. 
8. rnam 3l © piece, rnams ° sign of plural’ ~ mnyam(-pa) ‘ like, alike, equal’, 
snyom(s) (-pa) ‘ to level, equalize '. 
9. rnal(-ma) ‘rest’ ~ nyal(-ba) ° to lie down, to sleep’; snyol(ba) ‘to lay 7 
down, to bed ', mnyel(-ba) ‘ (resp.) ‘ to get tired ’. 
10. sne(-mo) ° extremity, end ', sna ‘ nose? ~ snye(-ma) ‘ (end =) ear of corn’, 
anyed (in hdi-snyed, de-snyed ‘ (extreme quantity =) so much, во many’. 
11. rise ‘top’ # ~ rye ° (man at the top =) lord, master’. 
12. hdzugs(-pa), zug(-pa) ' to prick or stick into, to plant’ ~ hjug(~pa) ‘ to put 
into, infuse, inject’. 
18. Adzed(-pa) ‘to hold out or forth ' ~ mjed(-pa) ‘ (holding out =) suffering, 
enduring, bearing patiently '.94 | 
14. zab(-pa) ‘to be deep, deep, depth’ ~ zabs ‘bottom (of a lake, vessel), p 
lower end, under (in cpds.) ?. 
15. geigs(-pa) ° (resp.) to see (through) ~ géig(-pa) ‘ to examine, search, try’. v 
16. sul ‘furrow, channel, groove’ ~ Sul ‘ track, rut, furrow ?.55 
17. gsal(-ba) ‘ to be bright, clear’ ~ béal(-ba) ‘ to wash ?.36 
WALTER SIMON 


r 


15 While t'abs ‘ opportunity, chance’ belongs with stabs ‘mode, manner, way’, t‘ob-pa ‘ to 
obtain ’, eto., see AA, loo. oit., 94 (IVO, 1) and 99 (XC, 2); the occurrence of c'abs seems to be 
limited to the above phrase. 

26 About other cognates вее AJI, loo. oit., 01 (ILIC, 2) and 96 (VIC, 1). 

27 Ice, the common word for ' tongue ', also belongs here. ^" 

*5 of. above IB, ex. 2, and p. 613, n. 14. 


5$ snyan-pa ‘ renown, glory, fame’, snyad ‘ malicious or false acousation ', and enyad-pa ‘ to 4 
relate, report’ are further cognates. See also HAY (see above, р. 611, n. 1), 406-8. 

39 cf. НМУ, 406-8. 

™ of, НМУ, 406-8. 

3t of. НМУ, 406-8. т 


33 See also AA, loo. oit., 96 (VA, 4, and VIB, 2). 

H Bee also AM, loc. cit., p. 92, n. 26. 

% See algo AM, loo. cit., 99 (XB, 2). 

** See also AA, loc. oit., 88 (IC, 8). &el-ba ‘ crystal, glass ' is a further cognate, 
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MARCEL COHEN 


The death of Marcel Cohen on 5 November 1974 was & grievous loss to 
linguistic scholarship, and to the study of Hamito-Semitic, above all of Ethiopian 
languages. Indeed, Hamito-Semitic studies owe to him their ' ennoblement ' 
during the first half of this century. In Ethiopian studies Marcel Cohen acquired 
a pre-eminent position and became one of our masters along with Ludolf and 
Dillmann, Praetorius, Mittwoch and Littmann, Guidi and Conti Rossini, who 
had preceded him since the seventeenth century. 

. Marcel Cohen was born in Paris on 6 February 1884. He studied and obtained 
his baccalauréat at the Lycée Condorcet. He attended A. Meillet’s lectures at the 
Collège de France and the École des Hautes Études.1 Meillet discovered in the 
young linguist a scholar with an acute mind. He introduced him to comparative 
Indo-European linguistics and encouraged him to devote himself to Semitic 
languages. In 1905 Marcel Cohen registered at the École des Langues orientales.? 
for spoken Arabic (arabe vulgaire) and graduated in 1909. He also read Amharic 
there under C. Mondon-Vidailhet. At the same time he studied French linguis- 
tics with F. Brunot at the Sorbonne and with Mario Roques at the Hautes 
Études, Sanskrit with Sylvain Lévi, and Ethiopic and South Arabian with 
Joseph Halévy. Marcel Cohen decided to write his thesis at the École des 
Hautes Études on & subject in the field of Arabic dialectology. He travelled to 
Algeria two or three times in 1908 and 1909 and shortly afterwards (1909) he 
submitted Le parler arabe des juifs d' Alger (Paris, Champion, 1912). This thesis 
won him the Prix Volnay for 1912. 

In Algiers he met W. Marçais, then Director of the Médersa, who proposed 
that together they should translate into French C. Brockelmann's Semitische 
Sprachwissenschaft. That translation was published two years later (Précis de 
linguistique sémitique, Paris, Geuthner, 1910). 

All these works and studies did not prevent Marcel Cohen from taking the 
very French (and very difficult) examination leading to an official university 
career: in 1908 he became Agrégé de l'Université. At the end of 1909 he spent 
Several months at the University of Berlin. There he made contact with Semitio 
scholars and with linguists. 

From March 1910 to June 1911 he was enabled by the Ministry of Education 
to undertake a journey in Ethiopia. This mission was decisive for his future. Tt 
is difficult to describe how well he turned to account his stay in the country. 
Even his report (Rapport sur une mission linguistique en Abyssinte 1910-1911, 


1 KPHE— Éoole pratique des Hautes Études, called also École des Hautes Études or simply 
Hautes Études. All references here are to the IVth Section of that School (Section des sciences 
historiques et philologiques). 

з ELOV— École des Langues orientales vivantes; since 1914-—École nationale des Langues 
orientales vivantes, 
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Paris; 1912) does not give an appropriate idea of all his achievements. It may 
be enough to point out that the linguistic material he collected at that time gave 
him work for many years and enabled him to advance Ethiopian linguistics 
considerably. 

Back in Paris he was appointed lecturer (chargé de cours) in Amharic at the 
École des Langues orientales vivantes (assistant Professor 1916; full Professor 
1926), & post he bequeathed to his student J. Tubiana on his retirement in 1950. 
In 1919 Marcel Cohen also became professor (directeur d'études) of Ethiopic 
(later also of South Arabian) at the École pratique des Hautes Études. He 
taught there until 1967, although since 1955 M. Rodinson, another of his stu- 
dents, had taken over the main part of the teaching as a new directeur d'études 
of the same subjects. 

Marcel Cohen had an incredibly wide range of scholarly interests. His main 
fields of study were Ethiopian languages, comparative Semitios, and Hamito- 
Semitic linguistics. Although after his research journey in 1910-11, he never 
returned to Ethiopia (except for a few days in 1964), he wrote dozens of articles 
and notes on different subjects connected with most of the Semitic languages of 
Ethiopia. His main contributions in that field concern the South Ethiopian 
languages and Ethiopie (Ge‘ez). Three books must be enumerated first. In 
Études d'éthtopien méridional (Paris, Geuthner, 1931) he described the dialeetal 
distribution of the Ethiopian languages, analysed the main phonetic problems 
of the South Ethiopian area, and gave a description of Gurage, Harari, and 
Argobba. Next he published the Traité de langue amharique (Paris, Institut 
d'Ethnographie, 1936 ; second edition, 1970) which remains even now the best 
manual of Amharic (though it describes the language of the first quarter of this 
century). In order to give the student a clear image of Amharic, Marcel Cohen 
left aside all the detailed and more complicated questions and published them 
almost simultaneously in a separate volume, Nouvelles études d'éthiopsen 
méridional (Paris, Champion, 1939) with cross-references to the Traité. He also 
added to the Amharic part of that book another one, dealing with South 
Argobba. 

Ethiopic was, like Amharic, one of Marcel Cohen’s main fields of interest. 
The originality of his research and of his teaching of Ge‘ez consisted in the fact 
that he used to base them on traditional Ethiopian linguistic teaching. This 
concerned not only the traditional pronunciation (* La prononciation tradition- 
nelle du guéze’, JA, x19 бег., хуш, oct.-déc. 1921, 216-69) which had been 
described independently by two other great éthioptsants before him (Littmann, 
1917-18) and after him (Mittwoch, 1925) but also other aspects of linguistics, 
including the grammatical and especially the syntactical nomenclature. See 
the French translation (jointly with R. Schneider) of Abbé Takla Maryam 
Walda Samharay’s grammar, chapter iii (RSH, xm, 1954, and xiv, 1955-8). 

During his long years of teaching Ge'ez he also prepared a typewritten gram- 
mar (Esquisse d'une étude de la langue guèze) a copy of which is to be found at the 
École des Hautes Études. Among his unpublished material there are also 
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supplements to the dictionaries of Ge'ez (about 400 cards) and of Amhario 
(about 5,000 cards). 

Marcel Cohen was a linguist with a profound interest in ethnography and in 
sociology. In the Ethiopian field that interested was expressed in numerous 
articles concerning the material culture, games, ceremonies, popular beliefs and 
magic, music and poetry, social Ше and political situation. During the Italo- 
Ethiopian war he was among the active defenders of Ethiopia's independence 
and published articles on the country and its institutions. From his journey in 

_ 1910-11 he also brought a rich documentation which he used in many papers; 
two collections of them were also issued in separate volumes, Documents ethno- 

, graphiques d'Abyssinie (Paris, Leroux, 1920) published first in REES, and 

 Couplets amhariques du Choa (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1924) published in 
ЈА. The latter was submitted by Marcel Cohen as a complementary doctoral 
thesis in the same year. 

Among the other Semitic languages another of his great interests was South 
Arabian. From 1927 he supervised the printing of CIS, Pars rv, Tom. тп, 

` finseriptiones himyariticas et sabaeas continens’ (Paris, 1929, but printed 
between 1929 and 1931) prepared by Mayer Lambert with Cohen's additions. 
Later he also published Documents sudarabiques (Paris, dépót chez Adrien 
Maisonneuve, 1934). 

Following A. Meillet's advice, Marcel Cohen devoted himself to comparative 
Semitios. His main contribution in that field, Le système verbal sémitique et 
l'expression du temps (Paris, Leroux, 1924) became his principal doctoral thesis 
and was awarded the Prix Volnay for 1924. This work marks a milestone in the 
study of the Semitic verb. Another work which must be cited here is * Verbes 
déponents internes (ou verbes adhérents) en sémitique (MSL, xxm, 4, 1929, 
225-48). Here he introduced for the first time the notion of ‘ internal deponents ’ 
into the study of Semitic languages. This morphological category was investiga- 
ted many years later by him and his students in more detail in Ethiopic. 

However, the comparative study of Semitic languages led him very early to 
consider the larger linguistic family of which they constitute a part. In the 
monumental review of all known languages, Les langues du monde (Paris, 
Champion, 1924), a collective work initiated by Meillet and edited by him and by 
Marcel Cohen, for the first time in history the Hamito-Semitio languages were 
described as a coherent family with a well-defined linguistic system (‘ Langues 

~ chamito-sémitiques ’, ibid., 81-181). The second edition of this book, completely 
revised, was edited by Marcel Cohen alone in 1952, although the names of both 
the original editors were preserved. 

Marcel Cohen struggled all his life for the recognition of the Hamito-Semitic 
family and for an intensive study of it. In 1931 he organized in Paris an inter- 
national learned society called Groupe Linguistique d'Études Chamito- 
Sémitiques (GLECS) devoted to that subject. The Comptes rendus du GLECS, 
which still appear, played and are still playing an important role and are a 
link between more than 100 scholars from about 20 countries. Marcel Cohen 
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devoted a part of his teaching to the Hamito-Semitic family. His lectures on 
that subject delivered between 1911 and 1915 at the ELOV were a prelude to 
his chapter in the Langues du monde. Between 1932 and 1940 a part of his 
lectures and seminars at the EPHE dealt with the analysis of the comparative 
vocabulary, while he had been preparing his opus magnum in that field, the 
Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la phonétique du chamito-sémitique, pub- 
lished only after the second World War (Paris, Champion, 1947 ; second edition, 
1969). Morphological unity having been previously established, he decided to 
compare the vocabularies of the Hamito-Semitic languages. He first compiled 
for that purpose a list of words in French belonging to the ‘fundamental 
vocabulary ' and then checked the corresponding words in the different lan- 
guages investigated. That gave him nearly 500 entries. The inquiry covered . 
four branches: Semitic, Egyptian, Lybico-Berber, and Cushitic. Hausa, of 
which examples were quoted, was not included in Hamito-Semitic. This com- 
parative study enabled the author to establish for the first time phonetic 
equivalences between the branches of the Hamito-Semitic domain. The book 
evoked criticism (among the opponents was C. Brockelmann) and discussion 
which led finally to an almost general recognition of the Hamito-Semitic family. 
Discussion also concerned the name to be given to it (‘ Afro-Asiatic ’ has since 
been proposed by Joseph H. Greenberg and ‘ Erythraic’ by A. N. Tucker) as 
well as its extension, namely the possible inclusion of a fifth wide group of 
languages, the Chadic, to which Hausa belongs. 

We may say in this connexion that the comparative study of the Hamito- 
Semitic vocabulary in its historical and social environment combined with his 
deep knowledge of Indo-European linguistics led Marcel Cohen to the investiga- 
tion of ‘ mots voyageurs ', especially of those belonging to the Mediterranean 
area. He wrote almost 20 articles about them. 

He had the satisfaction of attending the first International Congress of 
Hamito-Semitic Linguistics (Paris, 1969) and the subsequent Hamito-Semitio 
International Conference (London, 1970) but his deteriorating health prevented 
him from attending the second International Congress (Florence, 1974), just a 
few months before his death. 

Marcel Cohen early became fascinated by writing, its techniques and its 
evolution. He wrote articles and took part in discussions on questions of trans- 
literation and transcription, and on the relationship between language and 
writing. He had the idea of including language and writing in the Palais de la 
Découverte in Paris (1948). He helped in organizing special rooms for displaying 
them as two main human inventions. As early as in 1986 he conceived the idea 
of a book about the history of writing considered as an invention but it was only 
during the war that the first draft of it was written. In 1958 appeared La 
grande invention de l'écriture et son évolution (Paris, Klincksieck) in three large 
volumes: text, documentation, and plates. Although the history of writing is 
familiar to Orientalists and in spite of the fact that several books were published 
on that subject in the late 1940's and in the 1950's, Cohen's work is new in many 
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respects. The author emphasizes the successive inventions applied to writing, 
the means of adapting writing to languages, the tracings (‘ les tracés °’) including 
transformation of the alphabet (e.g. secret scripts, shorthand, alphabets for 
deaf-mutes, for the blind, etc.), the notation of numbers, of music and dance. A 
special chapter deals with writing and industrial tools (reproduction and trans- 
formation of writing). A useful systematic summary is given at the end, 
presented as a ‘formulaire d'essai pour une étude scientifique de l'écriture ’. 
One can also gain an idea of Marcel Cohen’s extraordinary competence in that 
field by reading the papers presented at the XXIInd ' Semaine de Synthèse ’ 
organized by the Centre International de Synthèse on the subject L’écriture et la 
psychologie des peuples (Paris, Armand Colin, 1963) and the discussion which 
followed. He was not only the principal consultant of that symposium but 
dominated the whole discussion. 

I cannot describe here in detail all the other fields of his scholarly activity. 
His interest in general linguistics and linguistic methods was always very strong. 
He was a Marxist and tried to apply dialectic materialism to linguistics. One 
must emphasize in this context that he never accepted Marr’s linguistic theory 
even when ib became compulsory in the Communist world; his refusal was 
obviously possible only because he was living in the West. 

The main characteristio of his approach toward language was his ability to 
discover and analyse the social functions of linguistic factors. In 1948 and 
1949 Marcel Cohen delivered a series of lectures at the Centre d'Études Socio- 
logiques. Edited in mimeographed form those lectures, Intfiation aux recherches 
sur Société et langage (1948) and Société et langage. 11. Autour du vocabulaire 
(1949), formulate a series of questions to which many others have been added 
later. All this was reconsidered by Marcel Cohen who a few years later made 
a very successful 'attempt'—as he called it himself—‘to assemble certain 
data and to investigate how to search for others in order to multiply the 
approaches and not to leave aside anything important in the relation between 
language and society ’. Enriched by important documentation the new work, 
Pour une sociologie du langage, went through two editions (Paris, Albin Michel, 
1956; Maspero, 1971). The second edition was published in two volumes 
under a slightly modified title, Matériaux pour une sociologie du langage. The 
broad range of ideas and the documentation make that book indispensable for 
both linguists and sociologists. 

From his first field-work Marcel Cohen proved his ability in linguistic investi- 
gation. In 1926 he was invited to teach descriptive linguistics at the newly 
organized Institut d'Ethnologie, Université de Paris. As a result of that 
teaching he published in 1928 both the Instructions d'enquéte linguistique and the 
two volumes of the Questtonnasre linguistique (second edition, 1951). 

This meticulous observer, sensitive to the whole linguistic environment, 
social and ethnographic, gave us a series of studies important for what we now 
call sociolinguistics. His very first article (MSL, xv, 3, 1908-9, 170-92), was 
“Те langage de l'École Polytechnique’, and may be the most complete study of 
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the slang of & particular school. Tt was the observation of the language used by 
his brother André, who graduated from that school in 1906, which drew his 
attention to the problem of slang. That interest never vanished in Marcel 
Cohen. 

Another subject on the border of general linguistics and sociology which 
attracted him was children's language. Not only did he carefully note the 
evolution of his own children's language and published different papers on this 
question from 1922, but he remained attached to it all his life. He published a 
documented study, 'Sur l'étude du langage enfantin', Enfance, v, 3, 1952, 
181-249, his last contribution appeared in Etudes sur le langage de l'enfant 
(Paris, Éditions du Scarabée, 1962). 

Because of his genuine linguistic curiosity Marcel Cohen showed a profound 
interest in his mother tongue, French. That interest grew with time, especially ' 
after the second World War. Among the many books he wrote let us mention 
probably the most important, finished about 1939 but published only in 1947, 
Histoire d'une langue: le français (Paris, Éditeurs Réunis; fourth edition, 
Éditions Sociales, 1974). Marcel Cohen also undertook to publish (together 
with Maurice Davau and Maurice Lallemand) an entirely new French dictionary 
on which he worked for more than 20 years, Dictionnaire du français vivant 
(Bordes, 1972), usually called ‘Dictionnaire Bordas”. Hundreds of articles 
concerning modern French have been published by him in non-academic news- 
papers and reviews. Most of them have been collected in volumes: Regards 
sur la langue française (Paris, Éditions Sociales, 1950), Grammaire et style (1954), 
Nouveaux regards sur la langue française (1963), Encore des regards sur la langue 
française (1963), and Une fois de plus des regards sur la langue française (1972). 

Marcel Cohen had a gift of explaining complicated matters in an easy and 
clear manner. That gift of popularization was used by him not only in the field 
of French but also in presenting problems of a more general character. He 
published a valuable book of that kind concerning language, Le langage, 
structure et évolution (Paris, Éditions Sociales, 1950) later translated into Polish, 
English, Japanese, and Chinese. Another book in the same series concerned 
writing, L'écriture (1953), and was a by-product of the monumental La grande 
invention de l'écriture. ` 

All bis life he was an indefatigable reader and reviewer. Many of his reviews 
were important contributions and it is impossible not to take them into account 
when describing the scholar. He wrote about 1,700 reviews of books and periodi- . 
cal publications. Thus, from 1907 to 1962 he published in the Bulletin de la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris about 890 reviews and from 1949 to 1972 
(published 1973) about 740 reviews in Année Soctologique. 

He was a good university teacher, perhaps less a teacher and more a directeur 
d'études. Almost all the students who attended his course of Amharic at the 
ELOV at a certain stage joined his seminar at the EPHE at which he used to 
introduce members to research work. Very exacting, he not only required a 
systematic account of the work carried out by students preparing a thesis or any 
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other research, but he guided the students, mainly by putting questions, by 
presenting new problems, by asking for more inquiries. His personal example 
wes inspiring and many subjects later described by his students resulted from 
questions put before them by the Master. He always carried dozens of cards or 
small slips of paper in his brief-case with questions he had to ask his pupils and 
with answers he brought on questions he had been asked a week or а month 
before. That exchange of information was one of the main features of his work- 
ing with people. He always attracted a great number of students, not only 
éthtoptsants or Semitic scholars but also linguists, ethnographers, sociologists, 
even technicians and scientists, as he was curious about technological and 
scientific progress. 

Ethiopian informants were of special importance to him. Many Ethiopians 
staying in Paris or travelling to France used to come and see him, to pay him a 
visit at his home, and he always had questions to ask them. Among the guests 
there were often prominent officials and even members of the imperial family. 
His house in Viroflay was an open one for his students and friends. He was 
always helpful with his students, respected by them, although in some of them 
he inspired respect mixed with a certain fear. I do not remember which of his 
students first called him ‘le Bon Maitre’ but this nickname remained and is 
still used among us. That kind of reciprocal loyalty was а rule to which I 
know of very few exceptions. 

Marcel Cohen’s career, as happens so often, did not develop entirely accord- 
ing to his abilities and to his expectations. From 1911 to 1950 his main burden 
was the almost uninterrupted teaching of Amharic at the ELOV. Only for two 
years (1937-8 and 1938-9) did he obtain leave of absence for research purposes. 
The two main interruptions in his teaching correspond to the two World Wars. 
During the first he was in the forces and won the Croix de Guerre and the Légion 
d'Honneur. During the second war, after the armistice, he was dismissed from 
his posts ez officio, because of the racist laws of the occupied country. Marcel 
Griaule, one of his most gifted students whom he had helped on many important 
occasions, then accepted his place at the ELOV and was also appointed in 1942 
to the Chair of Ethnology then created. Marcel Cohen joined the Résistance (he 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre, 1939-45) but did not entirely stop his research 
work. He never returned to Ethiopia except for a few days in 1964 when he went 
there to obtain from the Emperor's hands the first Haile Sellassie Award for 

: Ethiopian Studies ever granted. He was never appointed to the Collège de 
France, where he was several times а candidate for a Chair of Comparative 
Hamito-Semitic, nor did he occupy a Chair of Semitio Languages at the 
Sorbonne. 

He was & member of many learned societies to which he devoted much of his 
time, He was also granted honorary degrees by several universities, among 
them the University of Manchester (1963). 

Marcel Cohen was a man of exceptional physical and psychological resistance. 
In the last few years of his life his eyesight was bad and he gradually became 
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almost blind. Nevertheless he preserved his self-discipline and continued work- 
ing with the help of young assistants till the end. His wife Marguerite was his 
main help in all the work he did and his main support for more than 60 years. 
Though he suffered very much during the last years of his life and was tired of 
life, he awaited his death with much dignity. As he offered his body to medical 
researoh, there was no funeral. 

He survives in his students and in the students of his students. He survives 
in his work. Opera illorum sequuntur ilos. 

STEFAN STRELOYN 


з For the bibliography see: Marcel Cohen, Cinquante années de recherches linguistiques, 
ethnographiques, sociologiques, critiques et pédagogiques, Paris, Klincksieck, 1955; David Cohen 
(od.), Mélanges Marcel Cohen, Mouton, 1970, pp. xix-xxxir; Marcel Cohen, Bibliographie 
(1955-1973), [Paris, 1974], 26 pp. (mimeographed). 


ROBERT CHARLES ZAEHNER 


Professor R. C. Zaehner, who died suddenly on 24 November 1974, was, at 
the time of his death, Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics in the 
University of Oxford and a Fellow of All Souls. He was born on 8 April 1913 of 
Swiss parents who had emigrated to England. He was educated at Tonbridge 
School and won a classical scholarship to Christ Church. After taking a second 
class in Classical Moderations, he transferred to Oriental Studies, specializing in 
Persian, and took a first class in 1936. In the years prior to the outbreak of the 
second World War, he continued his study of Old and Middle Persian under 
Professor (later Sir Harold) Bailey. As part of his war service he spent the years 
1943-T at the British Embassy in Tehran, where his knowledge of Persian and 
understanding of Persia were of immense value. He made a large number of 
Persian friends, by whom he was regarded with enormous respect and affection. 
He returned to Oxford, where in 1950 he became University lecturer in Persian. 
The British Government again benefited from his services when, in 1951-2, he 
was given leave of absence and returned to Tehran as Acting-Counsellor. In 
1952 he was elected to the Spalding Professorship of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics, which carried with it a Fellowship of All Souls. His knowledge of and 
interest in the study of religions, combined with his learning and his ability to 
read a wide range of original sources, made him particularly well-fitted and 
well-equipped to hold this chair, which he did with great distinction, gaining a 
world-wide reputation. He was elected a Fellow of the British Academy in 1966. 

His contributions to the study of Zoroastrianism and comparative religion 
were substantial. Zurvän (1955) is a scholarly and detailed study of Zoro- 
astrianism, and The dawn and twilight of Zoroastrianism (1961) а masterly 
account of the evolution of that religion. In Mysticism sacred and profound 
(1957), provoked by Mr. Aldous Huxley's The doors of perception, he entered 
the field of comparative mysticism. In the light of what Christian, Indian, and 
Muslim mystics say of themselves, he demolished the ‘ “ platitudinous ” 
premiss’ that all mysticism is ‘essentially one and the same’, drawing а 
distinction between monism on the one hand and theistic mysticism on the 
other, ie. between ‘all those who see God as incomparably greater than 
oneself; though He is, at the same time, the root and ground of one’s being, 
and those who maintain that the soul and God are one and the same and that 
all else is pure illusion’. It was typical, however, of Professor Zaehner, who 

: had entered the Roman Catholic Church in 1946, that he should, while stating his 
own position, have expounded both points of view and left it to the reader to 
judge for himself on the evidence presented. His very substantial contributions 
to Hinduism included Hindutsm (1962) and & translation and commentary of 
the Bhagavad-gitad (1969). He also edited and contributed to The concise 
encyclopaedia of living fasths (1959), one of the best introductions to the subject. 

In 1959 he was appointed Jordan Lecturer at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. The lectures which he gave were later published as Hindu and 
Mushm mysticism. In 1968-9 he gave the Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews. 
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Meanwhile, he was becoming increasingly interested in the borderland between 
the conscious and the supra-conscious, which field he explored in Drugs, 
mysticism and makebelieve (1972) and in his last book, Our savage God. 

Professor Zaehner had a powerful and logical mind. Loose thinking and 
intellectual laziness were foreign to him. He was always careful to define his 
terms and his writing was lucid and clear. Although he approached his material 
with a healthy scepticism, refusing to go further than the evidence permitted, 
he had also the gift of insight. In his work on comparative religion, he did not 
fall into the trap of treating religion as a problem to be solved. Refusing over- 
simplification and easy solutions, he attempted to understand what gave 
religion power to attract assent and loyalty. 

To be taught by Professor Zaehner was a stimulating experience. In spite 
of his duties as Spalding Professor, he continued to help in the undergraduate 
teaching of Persian. He did not, perhaps, suffer fools gladly, but for the serious 
student he would take immense pains. His obvious enjoyment of the Persian 
language, coupled with his insistence on sound scholarship and strict intellectual 
discipline, stretched his pupils and brought out their abilities. He had & strong 
sense of the incongruous—he was an assiduous reader of Alice through the looking- 
glass—and those who were privileged to work with him found him an enter- 
taining companion, and will remember not only his scholarship and learning, 
but also his loyalty and the delight of sharing with him many wildly funny 
incidents. He was a man of strong emotions and enthusiasms, and of toughly 
held views, which, however, he made no attempt to impose upon others. He 
was also a man of great originality, not to say eccentricity : paradoxically it 
was through ‘what Catholics called the normal channels of grace’ that he: 
achieved deep religious experience. 

ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 
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ARMAS SALONEN: Vogel und Vogelfang 
$m alten Mesopotamien. (Annales Aca- 
demiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ber. B, 
Tom. 180.) 374 pp., 95 plates. Hel- 
sinki: [Academia Scientiarum Fen- 
nica], 1978. Fmk. 150. 


Acoording to its preface this volume on birds 
and bird-catohing in ancient Mesopotamia is 
the first of в two-part work, the second of which, 
shortly to appear, will deal with mammals and 
hunting practices. While the referonces in 
cuneiform texts to mammals raiso relatively 
few problems and the terminology is mostly 
understood, references to birds, although 
numerous enough as the size of Salonen’s book 
shows, have received scant attention even from 
the dictionaries. No doubt this is largely the 
result of the oity-dwelling Assyriologist’s 
ignorance of the identity of more than a few 
species of birds or of the basio sources of infor- 
mation. Salonen's book is the more welcome in 
notonly filling a gap in the Assyriologist's book- 
shelf and his pioture of Mesopotamia but also 
providing him with & basio bibliography of 
modern works on the avifauna of Iraq and 
pictures of all the significant species. 

Like his earlier books, this is not the definitive 
account of the subject but a preliminary the- 
saurus of the available textual and lexical 
materials and of earlier published opinions, and 
is only presented as such. It is very much a 
handbook for Assyriologists only, and ornitho- 
logiste and students of other Semitio languages 
will probably find it difficult to get much useful 
information out of the book or to evaluate the 
author's sources and oonolusions, His original 
contributions appear more in the individual 
identifications of birds and explanations of 
technical terms than in the necessarily brief 
introductory essays that preface each section. 
A major subject such as the use of birds as food, 
which would need a book in itself, is discussed in 
a single paragraph; but the source material is 
all now to hand for whoever would write the 
book. 

An introductory chapter disousses the anti- 
quity of some of the Sumerian names for birds 
(with reference to the author's theory of a pre- 
Sumerian ‘ nengenischen’ language іп Meso- 
potamia), the physiography of Iraq and the 
extent to which it affects, and was seen by 
the Babylonians to affect, the distribution of 
the bird population, and textual references to 
migrant and domesticated birds. The first two 
parte of the book proper deal with the various 
names for the bird-catcher and his equipment, 


including some consideration of the precise 
forms of trap which the terminology implies. 

The third and largest part of the book deals 
with the Sumerian and Akkadian names for 
birds. A list of all the species now rocorded in 
Iraq and a summary of the evidence from origi- 
nal pictorial monuments precede a 200 pp. 
thesaurus of both Sumerian and Akkadian 
names intermingled. The summary list of 
identified birds on pp. 206-302 gives & clear 
demonstration of how much progress Salonen’s 
concentrated, approach has achieved. For more 
than half the birds specifically identified by him 
the standard dictionaries merely offer the 
translation ‘ a bird ’. Some of his identifications 
may be speculative, but in this sphere an 
informed. guees is often the only alternative to 
despair and is clearly preferable. In spite of the 
number of identifications proposed, however, 
the fact that one may have several names in each 
language for a single species reduces the number 
of species identified to 45 out of some 385 
recorded in modern Iraq; so much remains to 
be done. Two minor points make the thesaurus 
and summary rather inconvenient to use. 
Salonen translates Sumerian and Akkadian 
terms into either German or English, or both. 
The reason for the choice is not clear. The 
modern dictionaries for German and English 
(and presumably also for other languages) either 
omit bird-names or give quite unreliable trans- 
lations. So one is forced to turn for a consistent 
translation to the list of birds in modern Latin 
and English terminology printed on pp. 51-68, 
but this is not indexed, 80 one has to read the 
whole list each time for each bird. Similarly 
one cannot turn direotly from the thesaurus to 
the illustrations or vice versa, but must proceed 
via the Latin list. À complete index of Latin, 
Sumerian, Akkadian, German, and English 
terms would have considerably enhanced the 
usefulness of the book. 

The third part is completed by chapters on 
terms for the parte of a bird’s body (illustrated 
on plate nxxxi), bird-song, nests, eggs, and 
young. А final part entitled ‘ Termini ’ lista 
every verb of which birds may be the subject 
or the object; inevitably many of the references 
have negligible relevance to ornithology or 
bird-catohing. 

Most of the 95 plates, in colour and black- 
and-white, are reprinted from B. E. Allouso, 
Birds of Irag, т-у (1960-2). The illustrations 
taken from original monumentsserve to demon- 
strate how useless this source of Information is. 


O. B. F. WALKER 
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J. N. PosraaTE : Taxation and conscrip- 
tion in the Assyrian empire. (Studia 
Pohl: Series Maior, 3.) xx, 441 pp. 
Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1974. 


The publication of dissertations has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. A 
dissertation is primarily an exercise in method ; 
a problem is chosen to enable a scholar to 
demonstrate his ability to use research tech- 
niques, rather than research techniques being 
used to elucidate a problem. The consequence 
is that the mechanios of research—disoussion 
of sources, review of previous work on the topic, 
the adduoing in extenso of all potentially rele- 
vant data—often tend to overshadow the prob- 
lem nominally under discussion, so that no ade- 
quate final synthesis 18 offered. 

The work under review is a revision of 4 
fellowship dissertation submitted to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and has both the merits and 
demerits of the genre. It is a meticulous colleo- 
tion and good critical examination of the 
material, and constitutes an excellent study of 
the terminology relating to taxation and 
conscription in the Assyrian empire, but 16 is 
nota study of taxation and conscription as such. 
There is indeed a ‘ synopsis’ of 45 pp. (about 
one-tenth of the whole work) intended as a 
general survey, but even here the requirements 
of the form, leading to fragmentation of the 
synopsis under numerous sub-headings, and the 
intrusion of lexical details, mitigate against any 
general picture emerging. This comment, how- 
ever, is related only to the form in which 
Mr. Postgate was encouraged to publish his 
work, and does not refleot upon the quality of 
the work itself. 

The main part of the work is divided into 
* Sources ’, ‘ Terminology ' (the major section), 
‘ Synopsis’. There is also a long appendix con- 
taining a re-edrtion (after collation in most 
instances) of 98 New Assyrian documents. 

In the seotion on terminology the principal 
terms examined are bifqu (as Postgate estab- 
lishes BE-qu must be read 1n Assyrian termino- 
logy relating to the levy), tlku, karu, madatiu, 
miksu, mufarkisu, nämurtu, pirru, sibtu, Sibu, 
and nusdhe. The meaning of these terms was 
already known in & general way, but in each 
instance (with the possible exception of the 
rather obsoure pirru) Postgate has made an 
advance in the exactness of our understanding 
ofthe term in a New Assyrian context. Thus he 
neatly clears up the ilku problem for New 
Assyrian, showing it to have had three mean- 
ings: (i) personal service to the state, in the 
form of either military service or work mainly 
concerned with irrigation or building; (ii) pay- 
ments of goods in kind by persons liable to 
corvée but permitted to commute their personal 
liability to service into a payment; (ii) pay- 
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ment to a temple. The reviewer does not, how- 
ever, find wholly convincing the argument 
(p. 88 f.) that the payment in (iii) was of the same 
origin as that in (ii), the payment having been 
diverted to the temple by royal grant. There is 
the alternative posmbility that some temples 
may have retained vestiges of ancient nghts to 
claim service from occupiers of certain lands, 
and that the royal grant was a confirmation to 
the temple of the continuation of those rights. 

The author argues convinoingly (p. 159 f.) 
for nämurtu having originally been a gift to the 
king on the occasion of sn audience, later 
becoming & payment by any promment person 
(vassal ruler or high Assyrian official) who 
owed his position to the king in person; for 
nämuriu from vassals one may further note 
E. F. Weidner's mention (Die Inschriften vom ' 
Tell Halaf, р. 11, n. 38) of 51 horses in that 
category from the orown prince of Andia. 

Amongst the texte re-edited in the appendix 
are nine New Assyrian letters originally pub- 
lished by the reviewer. The reviewer has in 
most instances collated his texts since publica- 
tion, and finds that in almost all cases he is able 
to confirm new readings proposed by Postgate. 
The reviewer would differ only on the following 
points. 

p. 392, 1. 36 (= ND 2715, 1. 36). Postgate 
follows the reviewer's published edition in 
reading ata-dë-ha, though mentioning on 
р. 393 the possibility of a reading a-ta-ma-ha. 
The reviewer would now regard a-ta-áJ-ha as 
precluded and a-ia-ma-ha as certain, from 
comparison of the third sign with the certain 
ma in ll. 14, 18, 21, 42, and 46 and the oertain 
&# in Il. 27 and 83. The goribe of this tablet made 
ma with the teils of the horizontals extending 
just right of the vertical, the lowest being 
furthest to the right, whilst in his @# all three 
horizontals extend well beyond the vertical 
and close up to the next sign. 

p. 392,1. 48 (=: ND 2716, 1.48). Read i-tad-ku- 
nu mil/-hal-rif] ina "kad-pu-na. 

p. 370, 1. 17 (== ND 2356, 1. 17). [ki-m]a does 
not conform to the reviewer's published copy, 
and а note made at collation in May 1970 says 
* This group has now oompletely disappeared. 
The surface of the whole tablet is rapidly 
crumbling’. [ki-mJa-a/ would be posable. 

The reviewer would also differ from Post- 
gate's transliteration of 1. 35 of the ‘ Assur 
Charter ' (p. 79,1. 35) ; on this see the reviower’s 
new edition of the ' Assur Charter' in Irag, 
xxxvii, 1, 1975, 35-43. 

The volume is in typesoript reproduced by 
offset. Production has been careless: there is 
an unnumbered page of addenda between 
p. xix and p. 1, and three unnumbered pages 
have been added after p. 441, of whioh two 
appear to contain unexplained revisions of 
parts of pp. 46 and 110, and the third private 
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notes from the author to the editorial staff. 
Postgate shows a sure mastery of his material, 
and acute and balanced judgement throughout. 
The reviewer would like to see him use the 
` present work as a basis for а treatment of the 
whole subject of taxation and conscription in 
Assyria, freed from the shaokles of the disserta- 
tion form. 
H. W. F. SAGGS 


JACOB NEUSNKER: A history of the 
Mishnaic law of purities. Parts 1-5. 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 
Vol. 6. xxiv, 282; xi, 338; xvi, 
415; xvi, 850; xv, 282 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1974-5. Guilders 460. 


The tractates of the Mishnah (compiled 
c. 220) studied ín this work of astonishing 
industry, brilliance, and originality, are: Kelim 
' Vessels ', dealing with the laws of Levitioal 
impurity as stated in Lev. xi, 29-35; xv; Num. 
xix, 14-15; xxxi, 19-24; and Ohalot ‘ Tents’ 
dealing with the laws in Num. xix. From the 
time when the Priestly Code was formulated in 
the sixth century 8.0. until the codification of 
the laws of impurity m the Mishnah, 700 years 
later, there was obviously considerable develop- 
ment. The Mishnah itself is, historically con- 
sidered, not a uniform work but the product of 
various schools, each with its own approach. 
In other words there is, in the words of the title 
of this work, a history of the Mishnaio law of 
purities. Only the keen student of the Mishnah 
can appreciate how daunting is the task which 
Neusner has set himself since the traditional 
commentators, to whom the author expresses 
his great indebtedness, do see the Mishnah as 
entirely consistent within itself and as a com- 
pletely uniform work. Neusner is a real pioneer 
in this field, applying the form-critical method 
with auch ability that, whether every one of his 
suggestions is accepted or not, no serious student 
of early Rabbinic literature will now be able to 
afford to neglect his methodology. 

In the first two volumes Neusner examines, 
criticizes the commentaries where these do not 
meet with his analysis, and comments in detail 
on every statement in Кейт. In vol. xx he 
proceeds to the conclusions he has drawn from 
his investigation. In vol. rv he studies Ohalot 
and in vol. v he presents his findings on this 
and on the question as a whole. The Tosefta, a 
parallel work to the Mishnah, is examined. Much 
has been written on the relationship between 
Mishnah and Tosefta. Neusner has managed to 
` detect two distinct strata in the Tosefta; one 
an independent work, the other a kind of com- 
mentary on the Mishnah. 

Neusner’s main contention is that two schools 
were at work during the period he examines: 
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the school of Yavneh (c. 70-120) and that of 
Usha (c. 130-70). He contends further that 
behind the Mishnaio law there is the notion of 
extending the Levitical laws of purity beyond 
the limits of their original cultic situation to 
secular life. With admirable skill he dissects 
and probes until he manages convincingly to 
demonstrate the oorrectness of this thesis, 
producing in the process an entirely fresh and 
vivid approaoh to the study of the Mishnah. 

It is hard to fault this work except that, as 
Neusner himself modestly admite, no final 
conclusions can be drawn at all until the method 
has been applied to the whole of the Mishnah. 
One of the possible resulte of such a wider 
investigation might be (one cannot be dogmatio 
about it) to show that, as the Amoraim of the 
third century onwards imagined, the laws of 
impurities cannot be treated in isolation and 
that general legal prinorples can be seen at work. 
The Amoraim, for example, frequently compare 
the ‘tent’ in which the oorpse is a source of 
contamination with * barriers ' in general, with 
regard to the law of the tabernacle, for instance 
(see Sukkah 10a and freq.). I am aware that it 
is grossly anachronistic to attempt to read 
Amoraio ideas into the work of the Tannaim 
but there remains a haunting suspicion that 
some, at least, of the Mishnah rules might not be 
concerned with impurities specifically but with 
broader legal definitions. There is no doubt that 
Neusner’s work will stand the test of time and 
will be a real stimulus to the oritical study of 
Rabbinic literature. 

LOUIS JACOBS 


Hxiwz Ponz (ed. and tr.): Kitab al- 
márüt : das Buch der Erbschaft des 
Samartianers Abi Ishaq Ibrahim. (Stu- 
dia Samaritana, Bd. п.) xv, 213, 
115 pp.- errata sheet. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1974. DM 94. 


This book, а Samaritan Halachic treatise on 
hereditary law, deserves to be analysed from the 
point of view of Samaritan law in general and 
hereditary law in partioular. Its connexions 
with Karaite and Rabbinio hereditary law 
should also be examined. The reviewer, how- 
ever, mainly because his lack of competence, will 
content himself rather with considering the 
editing and translating of the book, as well aa ite 
grammatical peculiarities. Yet even within this 
limited framework, I shall not attempt to 
attain completeness, but shall rather adduce 
illustrative examples only. 

Our book begins with an introduction 
(pp. 8-43), in which Pohl, inter alia, describes 
the manuscripts, gives a very short linguistic 
description (v. infra), deals with the information 
available on the author (v. infra), and describes 
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the work. Pp. 45-140 contain a German trans- 
lation of the treatise, pp. 141-07 remarks on it, 
pp. 169-84 consist of appendixes. The book 
algo has four indexes (pp. 191-9). The Arabio 
text is printed on pp. 1-110 (henceforth Ar.). 
Although the book is reproduced photographio- 
ally, it has quite a pleasant format, and contains 
also 14 facsimiles of manusoripte (pp. 200-13). 

As lucidly demonstrated by the editor, the 
author, although a Samaritan, is closely de- 
pendent on Karaite sources, the only ones which 
he quotes (pp. 20-30). I have to admit that, at 
first, І went so far as to suspect it of being written 
by a Karaite author and attributed to a 
Samaritan. Yet Pohl’s arguments (which, to be 
sure, are somewhat scattered) convinced me. 
Not only are the Pentateuch quotations from 
the Samaritan version (p. 12) and not only does 
the author confine himself to Pentateuch orta- 
tions, without adducing any other Biblical 
book (p. 35, n. 85), but (cf. p. 156, n. 40) he 
expressly rejeots other Biblical books as sources 
of divine law, since (p. 71, ll. 4 ff.) ‘it is not 
admitted that such a verse serve as proof [lahü, 
p.33 Ar., 1. 7, refers to al-nass * verse °, rather to 
&l-Qurqisán!; change Pohl’s translation ao- 
cordingly !] nor that it originates in God, but 
it was rather attributed to Him’. 

On pp. 5 ff., Pohl gives a grammatical sketch. 
Though he expreasly states that he did not 
intend to give a full account of the linguistic 
peculiarities of the treatise, one would have 
preferred a much more detailed description, 
which could have served as an initiation for 
readers who are not accustomed to texts of this 
kind. Moreover, I donot understand the failure 
to cite Ben-Hayyim's grammatical introduction 
to Samaritan Arabic, contained in a book 
expressly quoted on p. 187. In the following I 
shall adduce some Middle Arabic features which 
I should have liked to include in the grammati- 
oal introduction (or have its wording changed). 
In order not to waste space, I, as a rule, merely 
refer to J. Blau, A grammar of Christian Arabic, 
Louvain, 1966-7 (henceforth Ch. A). 

p. 20 Ar., 1. 10: alif maqsüra spelt with уй is 
often used for alif mamdüda (Oh. A, p. 90, 
para. 11.3.6.2); the emendation proposed is 
therefore unwarranted.  yuzan, Ch. A, pp. 
181-2, para. 81. 

р. 31 Ar, 1. 9: aladh? supersedes allati 
(Oh. A, p. 550, para. 431.1; Pohl's wording on 
P. 10 is not exact, since it does not allow for 
hyper-correction); the emendation is, ac- 
cordingly, unn . 

p. 38 Ar., 1. б: for shy’ of. Ch. A, p. 328, 
para. 223.2. "Therefore, omit the emendation 
proposed. 

р. 63 Ar., 1. 3: for this use of mà of. Ch. A, 
р. 559, para. 441. 

р. 63 Ar., L 16: for 'a'fà li- of. Ch. A, pp. 
418-19, para. 305.1.4. 
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р. 64 Ar., 1. 1: alba‘, cf. СА. А, p. 357, 
para. 230.2.1. 

p. 65 Ar., n. 4: for dh instead of d, here a 
hyper-correct feature, of. Ch. А, p. 108, 
para. 16.2. 

р. 65 Ar., 1. 10 (and similarly p. 96 Ar. 
Il. 5,6,14) : fa is missing preceding the apodosis 
of в conditional clause (Ch. A, pp. 447 fE., 
paras. 341 ff.). 

р. 76 Ar., 1. 8: muhdjaja, of. Ch. А, p. 167, 
para. 69. 

p. 78 Ar., 1. 8: ma‘ ba‘dhum ba'dan, Ch. A, 
рр. 407 ff., para. 295.3. 

p. 81 Ar, n. 1: the use of "il is hyper- 
correct (Ch. À, p. 251, n. 40). 

р. 81 Ar., 1. 1: gûl ’an, Ch. A, pp. 512-13, 
para. 402.2. 

p. 88 Ar, l. 7: rubbamü, Ch. A, p. 259, © 
para. 170, n. 1. 

p. 89 Ar., 1, 16: ghayr ‘aqilan, cf. Ch. А, 
p. 330, n. 40. 

Moreover, the proper place of p. 143, 
remark 4 is in the grammatical sketch. 

With great diligence and circumspection, 
Pohl has based his edition on seyen manuscripts. 
Yet the apparatus could have been restrioted 
without any detriment. First, as recognized by 
Pohl when describing the manusoripte, MSS F 
and E are oopies of A and C respectively ; 
accordingly, he should have dispensed with 
them altogether. Moreover, the many ortho- 
graphio differences (among them many exhibit- 
ing omission of diacritical points only) could 
have been omitted, since it would have sufficed 
to sum them up in the introduction. This 
applies to cases like p. 7 Ar., n. 22; p. 20 Ar., 
n.1; p.29 Ar., n. 5 and 13; p. 83 Ar., n. 7; 
p. 96 Ar., n. 8, 13, and 20. Similarly, notes 
stating that a certain reading stands ‘ pro’ 
another, are superfluous; this applies, e.g., to 
p. 7 Аг. n. 3; p. 80 Ar., n. 20; p. 93 Ar, 
n. 10; p. 97 Ar., n. 1 and 16, and even more to 
n. 13 and 15, where the correotion proposed is 
wrong even from the point of view of Classical 
Arabic, since the words cited are adverbials of 
circumstance (correct p. 125, ll. 5 and 4 from 
foot, accordingly). Cf. also oasee like p. 78 Ar., 
n. 18, where Pohl regards à oortain reading as 
' melius’. Moreover, in many cases it is un- 
necessary to prefer the reading of another MS to 
A, во that the deviation from the diplomatio 
method of editing (v. p. 5) would have become 
less conspicuous. We have already quoted such . 
cases, and of. also p. 74 Ar., n. 10; p. 78 Ar., 
n. 10and14; p.83 Ar. n.2,3, and 11 ; p.97 Ar., 
n. 7. It is even less warranted to correct the 
reading of all manusoripte. We have aiready 
quoted such cases, and this applies also to 
p. 6 Ar., 1. 8; p. 44 Ar., 1. 10; p. 93 Ar., 1. 11, 
twice; p. 97 Ar., 11. 8, 9. 

Some scattered remarks. 

p. 7 Ar.: n. 6 has to be omitted, being too 
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different from the readings of the manuscripts. 
р. 7 Ar., n. 13: sikha has, it seems, to be 
interpreted as a noun, rather than a verb, being 
parallel to ta‘adhdhur ; a feminine verb *sahhat 
cannot, of course, refer to masouline dhälika. 
p. 8 Ar., 1. 1: the emendation is unwarranted 
even from the point of view of Classical Arabio, 
sinoe & feminine noun not being female may be 
directly preceded by a masouline verb (the same 
applies to p. 68 Ar., n. 8, where MS A's reading 
should not have been relegated to the appara- 
tus). 
p. 28 Ar. : n. 27 reflects 541 mugaddara ; omit 
the emendation and correot also p. 10, in medio ! 

p. 47 Ar., n. 7: mafhan is lectio difficilior and. 
bas to be retained and interpreted as a circum- 
stantial adverb: ‘in a foolish way’. The un- 

. warranted emendation should, at least, have 
been in the feminine (msfhat). 

p. 58 Ar., 1. 9: the emendation mAglan is not 
only unwarranted, but the interpretation is 
wrong, since msl is the subject (pace p. 91). 
Translate: ‘which no intelligent man can 
accept °’. 

p. 65 Ar., 1. 8: wykl, read ywkl. 

p. 75 Ar.: n. 3 refers, it seems, to fa-innahü 
‘imma, rather than фо типа alone. 

p. 76 Ár.: n. 5 does not state the corrupt 
readings of MSS A, F. 

pp. 76-6 Ar.: the text is corrupt. 

р. 76 Ar., 1.4: read perhaps wa-lā (v. Ch. A, 
р. 302, para. 201.1) farraga mawiuhü ‘ and his 
death did not make any difference. 

p. 70 Ar. n. 13: ta‘adhdhar, rather than 
yagdir, is the oorrect reading, being lectio 
difficilior; translate: ‘and the fact that the 
orphan cannot exempt... does not constitute a 
reason obliging...’. 

p. 78 Ar, 1. 12: What does the asterisk 
mark ? 

p.83 Ar., n. 27: mundhu quiu is synonymous 
with gaifu ; 16 is not only lectio difficilior, but it 
is also better attested in the manuscript tradi- 
tion, since MS G’s mnsgf representa ite corrup- 
tion. Accordingly, it must be preferred. 

p. 96 Ar, 1. 9: wid, read wjd. 

р. 9, n. 1 should refer to line 9 from foot. 

p. 11: both spellings of ’idhan are classical ; 
the same applies to the conditional use of maid. 

p. 47,1. 9: I would prefer ‘ all the animals ' to 
* alle anderen Lebewesen '. 

p. 69, L 9 from foot: ‘Propheten’, read 
© prophecies ’; correct p. 155, n. 35, accordingly. 

р. 95, L 13 from foot: * besteht ”, add ‘ seiner 
Meinung nach’, 

p. 97, ll. 14-15: ‘es soll...sein’, rather 
* sondern dass es ein Geschenk sei ’. 

p. 97,1. 7 from foot: ‘dies wire...’ should 
be the apodoais of the conditional clause. 

p. 98, 1. 2: perhaps ‘ald bal has to be inter- 
preted < ‘ald l-84i, Le. * immediately ' ? 

p. 110,1. 2: ‘ kompliziert °’, read ‘ unclear ?. 
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р. 113, 1. 11 from foot: ‘ ausführlicher . . . °, 
rather * in the fullest detail asis possible for this 
treatise’. 

p. 125,1. 2: ‘ ohne sie (zu berücksichtigen) ?, 
rather ‘ not to her '. 

p. 125, 1. 11 from foot: ‘reizend ', rather 
* desirable '. 

It is rather awkward that the numbers of the 
remarks on pp. 141 ff. do not fit the translation ; 
an added page attempts to assist the reader. 

Pobl's diligence and aoumen have placed an 
important book at our disposal. We are obliged 
to him for it. 

JOSHUA BLAU 


NABIA ABBOTT : Studies in Arabic literary 
papyn. ш. Language and literature. 
(University of Chicago Oriental Insti- 
tute Publications, Vol. ххуп.) xvi, 
216 pp., 10 plates Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 
1972. $32.50, £16.75. 


The third, and last, of these elegantly pro- 
duced volumes appears 15 years after the first 
(1957), and five years after the second (1967: 
of. BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1988, 613-16). We have 
thus a sample of what Arabio ' literary ’ papyri 
might offer the student of Islam: eight histori- 
cal documents (vol. 1), one of soriptural exegeais 
and 13 of tradition (vol. тї), and finally, two of 
grammar and five of literature (vol. ш). For 
each of the doouments edited here plates and 
abundant commentary are provided, enabling 
the reader to judge for himself the value of this 
material. It seems to me that, despite the reoom- 
mendation of Grohmann that every scrap must 
eventually be published (Handbuch der Oriental- 
tettk, Abt. т, Erganzungsbd. п, 1, 1966, 100 #.), 
a usoful distinction could well be made between 
chancery documenta, private correspondence, 
business records and the like on the one hand, 
and on the other, fragments of materials else- 
where available in their entirety and often in 
MSS not muoh later than the (alleged) dates of 
the papyri. Genuine documenta (archival and 
other) for the earliest period of Islamio history 
are very rare indeed, and every piece deserves 
notice. Of literary ’ works the same cannot be 
said and, unless they exhibit signifiant variants 
and /or evidence of eocentrio transmission, the 
value of suoh papyri must be limited. The first 
two volumes of Professor Abbott’s series 
(SAL P) contained some interesting and valu- 
able discoveries. It is difficult to find comparable 
specimens in the third volume: the two 
© grammatical documents’ (nos. 1 and 2) are 
soraps, the conjectural reconstruction of which 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the origin 
and early development of Arabio linguistic 
studies, and, as far as I can see, are quite un- 
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related to any of the author's observations on 
‘ Orthography and scripts’ (pp’ 3-17) and on 
‘ The evolution of grammar’ (pp. 26-40). For 
the latter Weil’s Die grammatischen Schulen 
von Kufa und Basra (Leiden, 1913), apparently 
not consulted, is still of considerable value. Of 
the two documents the first is the better pre- 
served: a fragment of the very(l) academic 
discussion about 5705 in gerundial and (1) 
participial constructions, as contained, for 
example, in Ibn Anbäri, Insaf: masala 27 
(eg .(إضافة المصدر الى الفاعل /المفعول‎ 

Decipherment of the sorap is admittedly diff- 
oult, but one or two emendations might be 
proposed: 1. 2, read 1-3,1; 1. 4, read 45, 
uails; 1. 7, read الوقوع‎ ja; 1. 10, read either 
hye or ;يعسلل‎ 1. 12, read у «x and о, 
I doubt whether, in this context, the looution 
(jaa!) d s% reflects Küfan usage, but would 
suggest tor both ite appearanoes here (lI. 7 and 
12) merely ‘regimen’ or ‘governance’. 
Despite considerable effort, I could not find ‘a 
semicircle used for hamzah’. The second 
‘grammatical’ document edited here is so 
entirely & product of reconstruction that its 
historical assessment is impossible. 

Ofthe five‘ literary ' documenta, two contain 
verses of Akhtal (no. 6) and Dhü Rumma (no. 7) 
which, save for some very lightweight oommen- 
tary to Akhtal, differ in no gpeoial way from the 
transmitted work of these poets. Tho alleged 
dates of the fragmenta, if even near to aocuraoy, 
confirm what we know: that both were the sub- 
ject of collection and study during the ‘Abbasid 
period. The commentary to Akhtal’s verse is 
of the ad usum delphini variety and quite un- 
interesting, though it docs provide the editor of 
this collection occasion to comment upon ‘ the 
use of the term tafsir for both sacred and 
seoular commentaries through the third [ninth 
century’ (p. 154). Now, something has gone 
wrong here: ma'änt al-shi'r are not the 
* meaning of poetry ’; by tafstr Qud&ma did not 
mean © intra-Verse interpretation’; as a type 
of scriptural exegesis wujith wa 'l-nagaá'ir is not 
* brief and striotly linguistio '. Not really sur- 
prising, in a book containing a discussion of 
rajaz (c.g. p. 188) without reference to the 
fundamental study of M. Ullmann (Unter- 
suchungen zur Ragazpoesie, Wiesbaden, 1966). 
For the semantio development of tafsir, I 
should like (with appropriate modesty) to 
indicate again BSOAS, xxx1, 3, 1968, 469-85, 
* Arabic rhetoric and Qur'anio exegesis’. The 
commentary appended to document 5 (a scrap 
of four lines: a Bedouin's opinion of Jarir's 
poetry as expressed to the osliph Hisham) is 
quite extraordinary (pp. 108-48) : of the rough- 
and-ready anecdotal sort all too familiar from 
the Дулап and the fabaqüt literature, its sub- 
sumption under ‘modes of early literary 
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criticism ’ (p. 122) is something of a puzzle. 
Potted biography and character analysis of 
poets is not quite criticism, even in the baok- 
waters of Arabio literature. Documents 3 and 4 
(the ‘ideal maiden’ and anecdotes from 
Agma'i) are here treated in like manner, and 
could conceivably be of value for social history 
bat certainly not for the history of literature. 
One curiosity in doo. 4 (text, p. 79, and plate 5) is 
the editor's treatment of the word | 452 / ile 
in ll. 3, 4, 13, 17. In view of the commentary, 
p. 80, I cannot understand the absence of ghayn 
in 1. 3 or the presence of prosthetic alif in 1. 4 
(neither of whioh is justified by the plate, unless 
of course there is an ‘ accidental spook ’ in 1. 3, 
although the editor is not using a photograph 
in this oase). I wonder whether, in the light of 
what we know both of the policies of Hajj&j and. 
of the purpose of Wüsit, that word is not in fact 
the sectarian designation ‚ „31,2, a ЗЫЧ extrem- 
ist group whose eviction from the garrison 
would certainly make sense. Finally, I find it 
misleading, especially in view of the importance 
of papyri for the history of orthography, to 
insert hamza into the text (as here, p. 70 passim) 
when there is no evidence of such in the plate, 
acknowledged indeed by the editor. Groh- 
mann's proposals for useful editions of this kind 
of material (op. cit., 100-9) include some good 
advice on the role of a critioal apparatus, which 
might well have enhanced the formal value of 
these documents. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


FEDERICO CORRIENTE (ir): Las mu‘al- 
lagat : antología y panorama de Arabia 
preisldmica. 141 pp. Madrid: Insti- 
tuto Hispano-Arabe de Cultura, 1974. 
It is not surprising that the major efforts of 

specialists in Arabic studies from Spain should 

have been devoted to the study of Western 

Islam, but in recent years there has been a 

quickening of iñterest in the modern Arab 

world and in the olassical literature of the 

Islamio heartlands. Dr. Corriente's small book 

will provide Spanish-speaking readers with a 

version of the seven mu‘allaqät together with 

literary and historical introduotions. To trans- 
late texte as allusive and as burdened with 
commentary as the mu'allagüt into a modern 

European language will never be easy. In a way 

the task of the modern Spanish translator may 

be simpler than that of someone working into 
another language becauss some aspects of 
twentieth-century Spanish poetry, especially 
that of Antonio Machado, have accustomed the 

Spanish reader to a poetio vocabulary contain- 

ing a splendid range of terms evocative of a 

harsh dry landscape and of life based on the 

raising of livestock, words which fit very well 
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into versions of pre-Islamio verse: ‘ ásperoa 
pedregales’; ‘apriscos’; ‘cascajales’; eto. 
Corriente explorts the possibilities of his 
language with some skill and ingenuity. At 
the same time one does note a tendency to tone 
down (and thereby sometimes to obscure) the 
immense oultural contrast between us and the 
primitive life of a society which could write such 
senmtive verse as Welle جرم بعد‎ en 
Lyaloy Ue TY جج‎ ў 

This becomes in Corriente’s version ‘ Restos 
a cuyo morador conocimos, ha luengos años 
transcurridos, con meses vedados y ordinarios ?. 
Everywhere diman, eto., is rendered by anodyne 
terms such as trazas, restos, etc. On p. 93 
Corriente tells us that in his judgement it would 
be counterproductive to imitate in his Spanish 
` the ‘ naturalism which makes of these tracks а 
lyric topos’. Yet on p. 41 of the introduction he 
finds a word which would surely be acceptable 
as an exact translation, and yet is devoid of the 
unpleasant unpoetio associations from which 
he shies away elsewhere: abroñigales. 

À similar idealizing tendency is displayed in 
preference for the romantic lectio facilior (Labid, 
1. 20) ЦА o. X Lol, 25), rendered ‘ Mal 
amante es quien interrumpe la compañia ? 
(p. 102) to the more diffioult, awkward, but 
surely more authentic Wal” Lx Lol, ody. 

The literary introduction will serve to 
orientate the reader m the mam themes of 
criticism. It does not deal with recent attempts 
(such as those of J. T. Monroe) to read this 
primitive poetry in the light of the studies of 
formulaic features of composition carried out by 
scholars in other fields, but otherwise the range 
of topics covered 18 wide and the balance 
admirable. 

L. P. HARVEY 


RAYMOND P. SomgmpLIN: Form and 
structure in the poetry of al-Mu‘tamed 
ibn ‘Abbad. (Publication of the ‘ de 
Goeje Fund’ No. xxiv.) xvi, 186 pp. 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1974. Guilders 68. 


In broad terms the nature and funotion of 
classical Arabio poetry may be assumed to be 
known to all serious students of the oulture and 
civilization of the Arabic-speaking peoples. It 
is well that this should be во 1f we accept, as we 
ought, Soheindlin's view of Arabio poetry as 
‘the chief aesthetio experience of an entire 
civilization ' (p. 1). What is regrettable, on the 
other hand, is that in this aesthetic experience 
we have an art form of which, I venture to 
suggest, many who would style themselves 
Arabists have little true understanding and 
consequently even less appreciation. Nine- 
teenth-century scholars and many of their 
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successors did not hemtate to convey, implicitly 
or expheitly, their distaste for this form of 
artistio expression, which has never ceased to 
appeal to and fascinate the Arab mind. 
Sohemdhn lists several features of Arabic 
poetry which he sees as contributing to this 
distaste. At this stage only one of his observa- 
tions on the matter need be noticed here. ‘ The 
sheer difficulty of the language of the ancient 
poetry,’ he writes, ‘ with ite obscure vocabulary 
and often awkward syntax, impeded compre- 
hension ’ (p.1f.). Such a pronouncement should 
not be allowed to pass without comment or 
question. Did the language of olassioal Greek 
апа Latin literature impede scholars’ compre- 
hension of the subject ? Were the vocabulary 
and syntax of, вау, a Greek chorus always found 
to be clear and straightforward ? Isit not rather 
the case that, had Arabio been taught and 
learned as thoroughly as Greek and Latin were 
in the days before dilution of curricula, that had 
the learning of the former begun at as early an 
ago as the latter, that had students been taught 
to write Arabio prose and verse as many of my 
generation were taught to write Greek and 
Latin prose and verse, Arabio poetry might 
well have been comprehended and appreciated 
by Western scholars long before now ? More- 
over, must we not take into account that 
Western scholars are essentially the products of 
& civilization that has risen on the foundations 
of Greco-Roman culture ? 

In the first chapter of his book (introduction) 
Seheindlin provides the answer to the two 
questions whioh first ooour to the average 
reader, viz.: why is there a need for a study of 
form and. structure in Arabic poetry ?; why 
the poetry of al-Mu'temid b. ‘Abbad? As 
regards the first question, the author rightly 
observes that Kowalaki’s notion of the ‘ molecu- 
lar structure’ of olassical Arabic poetiy (see 
Rocznik Orientalistyceny, 1x, 1033, 1-21) is 
deeply rooted in the minds of most Western 
scholara, and 1n consequence it is widely sup- 
posed. that the Arab poet, having little interest 
1n the structure of his poems, produced com- 
positions that were only an aggregation of 
variously unrelated or tenuously related parts. 
The notion that the structure of Arabio poetry 
is essentially fragmentary owes muoh not only 
to Ibn Qutayba’s well-known statement of the 
qasida scheme, but also to the medieval Arab 
orttios, who only too often stress their disap- 
proval of enjambment and cite single verses as 
the main criterion for evaluating a poem as a 
whole. Nevertheless, Weetern conceptions and 
misconceptions of Arabio poetry have not gone 
entirely unchallenged. In 1937 the structure of 
the ancient gosgidas was subjected to fresh 
analysis by von Grunebaum, and, morerecently, 
M. C. Bateson in her Structural continutty in 
poetry (New York, 1970) and R. Jacobi in her 
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Studien zur Poetik der aliarabische Qapide 
(Wiesbaden, 1971) have made significant pro- 
gress in the вате field. At the same time, as 
Boheindlin points out, scant attention has been 
paid to the form and structure of later poetry 
and, indeed, for all that ooherent structure is 
said to be characteristio of Mutanabbls 
poems, the assertion has still to be demon- 
strated. The study of Muslim Spain, he argues, 
has suffered particularly from the negleot of 
poetio form and struoture outeide the field of 
muwashshah and zajal production, and he feels 
such neglect to be a great weakness in Pérés's 
olassio La poésie andalouse en arabe classique 
au xI* siècle: if the olassical Arabio poetry of 
Muslim Spain is distinctive, a central question 
must be whether the Andalusian poete inno- 
vated in form and structure or whether they 
merely adhered to Oriental models. Soheind- 
lin’s choice of an Andalusian poet as the object 
of study was not therefore fortuitous. Nor was 
al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbäd, ruler of Seville from 
1089 to 1092, selected at random : as one whose 
lifetime fell entirely within the eleventh 
century he could well and truly be accounted 
one of the ‘later’ poste and, as such, one of 
those who, in the judgement of oertain 
scholars, may be suspected of having had 
concern for the structure of a poem as a whole. 
His poetry, moreover, was highly regarded, as 
he was one of the most distinguished men of his 
century. 

The core of the introduotion is a discussion of 
the medieval critics’ approach to postio form 
and structure. What such critics fail to do must 
be familiar to anyone with more than a super- 
floial knowledge of the subject; I need not 
therefore communicate, however briefly, the 
facta as stated in the book under review. It is 
far more important to note: (a) the author’s 
examination of the critics’ attitude to enjamb- 
ment and his conclusion that their real intention 
was to prohibit only enjambment proper (the 
starting of a new sentence at the end of a line, 
the dependence of a verge upon one that follows, 
eto.), the reason being that a forbidden relation- 
ship of this kind must have been felt to threaten 
the sense of resolution imparted by the rhyme 
syllable; (b) his reasoned contention that, 
despite the tendenoy of the medieval Arab 
poete, whether pre- or post-Islamio, to avoid 
enjambment, ‘ other ways of joining verses into 
syntactio unite were available to the poets with 
the approval of the oritios, and even syntactio 
connections of any kind need not have precluded 
the formation of units larger than a single verse. 
The &dmission that such units exist, and the 
recognition of the ways in which they are 
formed is of the greatest importance for under- 
standing the experience of Arabio poetry’ 
(p. 18). 

Ch. ii and ili constitute an attempt to identify 
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and anslyse patterns of verse-structure in 
al-Mu‘tamid’s poetry. In the first part of oh. ii 
the author takes up the matter of rhyme and 
metre and invites us to see in classical metrical 
structure an snticipation-resolution pattern 
whioh he posite as being characteristic of Arab 
poetio experience. His argument may be 
summarized as follows. Since the metre and 
rhyme of & poem'e opening verse had to be 
repeated in all sucoeeding lines, there was built 
into the medieval Arab listener's intuition & 
sensation of rhythmio anticipation. Conse- 
quently, any Arab versed in classical poetry is 
trained by experience ‘to measure the length 
and internal rhythm of the first verse, and, upon 
conclusion of that verse, to expect a twin verse 
which, upon reaching the anticipated length, 
will bring the cycle to a close, thus resolving the 
feeling of anticipation. The second verse sete in 
motion a new cycle, which will be repeated 
again and again until the poem is finished’ 
(р.311.). Monorhyme complements the rhythm 
of anticipation, the function of the rhyme 
syllable being to punctuate the verse and add 
finality to the sensation of resolution. The un- 
varying rhyme is seen as contributing greatly 
to the Arab listener's pleasure— a pleasure not 
far removed from that provided by the cadence 
in Western music’ (p. 33). Analogous to the 
fixed relationship between the verses is the 
relationship between the hemistichs which 
demands that for each hemistich there must be 
another exactly corresponding to it (he leaves 
rajaz out of account), with licence only for minor 
and predictable variations. As part of his evi- 
dencs for the anticipation-resolution hypothesis 
Scheindlin cites two conventions which dis- 
tinguish the first verse of a poem from the rest, 
viz. that the first hemistioh should end in the 
rhyme syllable, and that when such metrio 
variations are used as allow some deviation 
between the last feet of the first and. second 
hemistichs, the first two hemistichs must 
nevertheless be exactly symmetrical. 

The second part of ch. ii is concerned with 
syntactic relationships within the single verse 
with particular reference to the syntactic 
break as opposed to the ‘hemistich break’ 
(* caesnra ' is no doubt discarded because of its 
meaning in modern Western prosody), caused. 
by the organization of the metre into hemistichs, 
(The difference between the two can be illustra- 
ted in one example: Man {Аа qila-l-khana 
gamma | wa-in | [nataga-l-‘āfüna hamsan sami‘a 
(of. p. 47).) In al-Mu'tamid's poetry the syn- 
tactic break is found by Scheindlin to be a not 
infrequent phenomenon and, moreover, to 
ocour at any point in the verse, though admit- 
tedly some locations are very much oommoner 
than others. Syntactio breaks create what 
Scheindlin aptly terms ‘ members ’, and he con- 
siders a verse to be monopartite, bipartite, or 
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tripartite according to the number of its mem- 
bers. Of the three, the bipartate will be found to 
be muoh the most common in al-Mu tamid's 
production, representing in ite numerous 
varieties the typical form of his verse. In the 
course of the ohapter it is shown to be capable 
of producing different types of internal antici- 
pation-resolution pattern and, for the Arab, it 
is, to quote our author, ' sufficiently varied to 
overcome the feeling of-umformity which is во 
monotonous to Western readers ' (p. 59). 

In oh. iri conceptual relationships within the 
bipartite verse are examined with a view to 
identifying frequently reourring patterns. What 
Scheindlin means by ‘ conceptual relationships ' 
will perhaps be most speedily grasped by the 
reader whose eye first falls on the assertion 
‘Parallelism of members is a conceptual 
relationship that appears frequently in al- 
Mu'tamid's poetry ' (p. 63). In the latter four 
main categories of such parallelism are iden- 
tifiable (of which (iii) following has proved to be 
most common, followed by (i)): (1) synonymous 
parallelism with varying degrees of synony- 
mity; (ii) synonymous parallelism with an 
element of antithesis in the formulation of one 
of the members (e.g. M1 presents in the affirma- 
tive an idea which M2 restates or reaffirms in 
the negative as agimi 'ala-L'ahds .. . | [wa-ià 
lastahilt...(p. 07); (iii) the juxtaposition of 
two sentences or phrases appearing to be anti- 
thetical, but actually making the same point 
when taken together; (iv) partial correspon- 
dence of the members. All four types have one 
oharaocteristio in common: for every observa- 
tion a corresponding one is attempted. Other 
prominent types of conceptual relationship 
noted are the comparison. whose function in the 
structure of the verse is very similar to paral- 
lelism, and the juxtapomtion of the observation 
or thought of the first member and a universal 
truth expressed in the second. In both types, 
simile, in the one case, and generalizations or 
proverbs, in the other, only rarely ocour in the 
first member. 

In ch. iv the author considers how the charao- 
ter of single verses shows that they were inten- 
ded to form part of unified groups. The possi- 
bility of such groups was realized either by 
syntactic linking or thematio pervasion. As 
regards the latter, Scheindlin finds the sharing of 
a single theme во common in al-Mu'tamid's lines 
a8 to permit the identification of certain regular 
patterns of parallelism between whole verses. 
As for syntactio linking, he notes the frequent 
formation, within a poem, of blocks of verees 
presenting a single long sentence. that is, vorres 
connected by syntax. His observations in this 
connexion bear so crucially on oft-repeated 
views of Arabio poetry in general that they must 
be stated. His first point is that ‘ the degree of 
syntactic connection between consecutive 
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verses in al-Mu'tamid's poetry hardly ever 
crosses the limit set by Ibn Raghiq, who requirea 
only that the first verse be complete in itself, 
while permitting the second verse to depend on 
it... this 18 the meaning of most of the pro- 
nouncements against enjambment by medieval 
critics. the idea that they wished to prohibit 
all syntactic relationships being largely the 
produot of the imagination of some Western 
soholars ' (p. 92). After suggesting that syntaotio 
linking is used to strengthen the rhythm's 
unifying force and во to enhance the poem’s 
unity, he continues: ' The only way to link 
the verses syntactically without enjambment 
is the retroactive technique of attaching в verse 
to part of the one preceding. Retroactive syn- 
taotio linking із in perfect accord with the 
antioipation-resolution pattern as it applies to 
the relationship between whole verses ' (p. 92f.). 

Ch. v is & disoussion of al-Mu'tamid's tech- 
niques for concluding a poem. No patterns are 
found to be absolutely peculiar to final verses, 
though a predilection for certain forms and the 
avoidance of others are observable. In oh. vi 
we have analyses of whole poems to enable us to 
seoin what ways the elements of form identifled 
in previous chapters are used to create fluctuat- 
ing patterns corresponding to the fluctuations of 
themes within the single poem. Scrutiny of a 
large number of poems has convinced Scheindlin 
that many have definable structures and there- 
fore composition based on a conscious technique 
of organization present in al-Mu‘tamid’s mind. 
To demonstrate his conviction he quotes in full 
a number of poems with commentaries on 
structure. 

In his conoluding chapter the author makes 
some important points and aske some pertinent 
questions. In particular, he stresses that al. 
though he sees poetio structures of the kind 
detected in al-Mu'tamid's art as deriving from 
the olassical prosodic system, his claim does not 
imply that that system inevitably gives rise to 
them, for they are absent from the earliest 
Arabic poetry. Rather, ‘the struoturmg of 
poetry in patterns which exploit the anticipa- 
tion-resolution resulting from the proradio 
system was probably only the realization at à 
particular stage, of a particular potentiality of 
Arabio verse ' (p. 176). If the ‘ Mu‘tamid-type ' 
structure 18 not the struoture of pre-Islamio 
poetry, neither is it, in Scheindlin’s experience, 
that of most ‘Abbasid poetry. though it can be 
said that al-Mutanabbi often seems to aim at 
effects similar to those identifled by him. On 
the other hand. the poetry of Muslim Spain 
seems overwhelmingly to confirm the reaulta of 
his study of al-Mn‘tamid. ‘Can we therefore 
speak of a distinctively Andalusian taste in 
poetic structure ? ' (p. 175). Before anrwering 
the queetion we must determine whether the 
taste is exclusively Andalusian. 
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If I have surveyed the contente of this book 
at greater length than its size would seem to 
warrant (its relative shortness is a delightful 
merit), my intention hag been to do it justice. 
It marks a significant step forward in the new 
search by Western soholars for that under- 
standing of Arabic poetry which alone can lead 
to a just appreoiation of ite literary qualities. 
As such, the undertaking merits commendation 
and indeed emulation. The author’s general 
approach to his subject 18 intelligent, imagina- 
tive, and balanced, and his presentation lucid. 
Not that all his arguments are equally cogent ; 
they are not. Nor is his work free from outright 
errors. As an example of the latter let us take 
his analysis of the verse bi-ridaka ubsiru 
naà'iya-l-[| айтай minni dhd-qtirdb (p. 50), 
translated as‘ Through your favor I see my most 
distant hopea / approaching’. Here, he says 
the syntaotio break—before ‘ approaching '—is 
not partioularly strong. Observing that the 
remoteness of the poet’s hopes is expressed by 
prolonging ' my distant hopes ' 80 far across the 
hemistich break that it almost seems to fill the 
whole verse, he then intrmates that the sudden 
realization of the hopes 18 brought home by the 
clrpped dhä-qtiräb. But does he grasp the 
Arabic ? Surely we must construe minnî not 
with... 12тан, but with... qtirdäb (...‘ ap- 
proaching me’). Inaccurate, loose, and in- 
felicrtous translations are in fact not hard to 
find. Examples (my rendering mtroduced by 
L.): ... wa-ft kaffihá | | bargun mina-l-qaohwats 
lammä‘& (p. 44) ‘while in her hand flashed 
lightning in the form of wine’, L. ‘ while... 
there was lightning flashing intensely from the 
wine’; ... Баја yahwd || asirun an yatila 
bihs-l-baga@’a (p. 40) * How oan a prisoner desire 
to have his life prolonged ? ', L.‘... desire long 
hfe to prolong his days?’; we-kam lailatin 
gad bittu an'amu junhahà (p. 52) ‘ How often I 
stayed up to enjoy the greater part of the 
night’ (so. with a woman), L. ‘How many a 
night did I spend making part of it enjoyable / 
comfortable...'; ... lahat li-l-firäqi ‘alämait 
(p. 54) ‘signs for departure appeared’ (in a 
military context), L. ‘flags...’ (or 'stan- 
dards’); wa-dam'‘t-sh-shw üni (p. 55) °... the 
tears of my eyes...', L. ° the tears from my 
woes ’ (of. lacrimae rerum); ... l-aqdaru turdi 
bi-la иба (p. 55) °“... fate destroys without 
arrows’, L. ‘the fates fell without blades '; 
idhā ‘illatun känat . . . ‘illatan (p. 61) ‘ If Шпевв 
was... the reason’, L. ‘If an illness was... a 
reason’; amd wajadat 'anná-sh-shujünu mu‘ar- 
rajd || wa-ld wajadat minnä khutibu-n-nawd 
buddä (p. 66) ‘ Could sorrows find no other 
stopping-place than us? could the afflictions 
of separation not leave us alone ? ', L. * Could 
neither sorrows find any point at which to pass 
us by nor the pangs of separation find any 
escape from us ?'. Among emall slips we might 
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note wa-qad yastakhiffüna (р. 51) translated ав 
indicative when gad has the force ‘may’ (im- 
portant in the context), al-ward translated as‘ a 
rose ’ instead of ‘ roses ' (р. 78), and so on and so 


forth. On p. 00 it seems to me thatit would have - 


been a good idea to consider reading Ehalquhä 
in the verse ... amma khulquhd fa-asüwidu | | 
talawwa wa-ammd-l-aidu wa-l-batshu fa-l-usdü 
<... their [prison chains] nature is that of 
serpents that coil; their force and strength is 
[sic] that of lions”. If we read khalguhä (from 
khalaqa ‘make smooth’) we must revise the 
commentary: '...the comparison of chains 
to snakes falls flat because the poet was unable 
to think of any shared quality more specific 
than their °“ nature " (khulg). The vagueness of 
the word...suggests that al-Mu'tamid has 


) 


sacrificed precision of thought for the sake of ' 


tajnis.... The only flaw in this... complex 
verse is the weak word Ёш? (p. 91 £). To 
conolude this sampling of points for reconsidera- 
tion, I question the note (p. 78, n. 45) on wa-l- 
latlu gad madda-z-zalàma ridá'a, viz. ‘The entire 
clause may be taken as a metaphor, though it 
happens to contain a simile in...ridd'a'. In 
fact, we have here nothing but a metaphor; 
ridd’a is a hal to be mentally rendered ‘ it being 
a cloak’, though we may certainly translate 
‘as a cloak”?. 

The book has its share of misprints of which 
the following are examples: Shantamäri (p. 26), 
Lakmm (p. 85, 8 ll. from bottom), between 
(p. 93, 1. 23), earlier (p. 121, 8 Il. from bottom), 
eto. Inevitably, we find errors that almost al- 
ways creep into transirterated texte (e.g. 
Qawd'id for qawa‘id (p. 22, n. 69), та for ri'ai 
(p. 44, 1. 4), but they are not serious or 
numerous. 

Despite the criticisms I have made and could 
add to, I greatly applaud Scheindlin’s efforts 
and think his techniques well worth applying 
to other later medieval poetry—posaibly of a 
less occasional nature than that of al-Mu‘tamid. 
Finally, I draw readers’ attention to three 
items which our author would undoubtedly 
have consulted had they been in print at the 
time of his writing: W. Heinriohs, ‘ Literary 
theory: the problem of ite efficiency ', in б. E. 
von Grunebaum (ed.) Arabic poetry : theory 
and development, Wiesbaden, 1973, 19-69; 
J. T. Monroe, * Hispano-Arabio poetry during 
the caliphate of Cordoba’, ibid, 123-54; 
А. F. L. Beeston, ‘Parallelism in Arabic 
prose’, JA L, v, 1974, 134-46. 





J. D. LATHAM 


G. E. von GRuNEBAUM (ed): Arabio 


poetry (theory and development). (Gior- 
gio Levi Della Vida Conferences. 
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[vii] 226 pp., front. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1973. DM 78. 


The third Giorgio Levi Della Vida Con- 
ference has provided some formidable contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the theory and 
practice of Arabio poetry throughout its history. 
It is rewarding to have such a concentration of 
material on the problems and sources of literary 
critioiam in both the medieval and modern 
periods, for in the past the attention accorded 
to this field has been most worthy but some- 
what sporadic. Ав this review does not olaim a 
capacity to comment equally upon all the 
papers, ıt would seem appropriate to give а 
slightly fuller than normal account of the con- 
tents for the benefit of potential readers. There 
is an even chronological spread to the seven 
collected articles: the first is a presentation of 
translations from early Ialamio sectarian poetry 
by Franoesco Gabrieli who was the recipient of 
the Conference award. on this occasion. This is 
followed by two lengthier and more detailed 
studies, the first by Wolfhart Heinrichs on the 
effioienoy of medieval literary theory in Arabic 
(pp. 19-69), and the second by Benedikt 
Reinert on the problems of the development of 
Arabic and Persian poetry and poetics in the 
pre-Mongol period (pp. 71-105): he describes 
the rapid divergence of the two traditions, and 
the inability of both Arabic and Persian sources 
to distinguish between them in theoretical 
terms. Lois Giffen (pp. 107-24) writes on the 
close relationship between amatory poetry in 
Arabio and the medieval prose treatises on love 
from the time of J&hiz until Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jauziyya in the eighth /fourteenth century. 
This is a highly informative account of a prose 
genre traced through a long period of its deve- 
lopment, with constant reference to ite depen- 
dence on love poetry. James Monroe treats the 
theory and praotioe of Hispano-Arabio poetry 
during the caliphate of Córdoba (pp. 12554), 
&nd the modern period is represented by two 
studies, S. Moreh on the neo-classical дава 
(pp. 155-79), and M. M. Badawi with his 
‘Convention and revolt in modern Arabic 
poetry ’ (pp. 181-208). 

The first seotion of Wolfhart Heinriohs's 
paper is a fitting introduotion to & study both 
erudite and wide-ranging: he makes а cogent 
oase for differont approaches in the study of 
Arabio poetry, urging fewer monographs on 
individual poete and more ‘ longitudinal investi- 
gations’ (p. 23) of themes and techniques from 
one period to another. Not many would 
quarrel with this suggestion. Furthermore his 
own indications of the key pointe of transition 
in the development of Arabic poetry (p. 24) are 
more oonvinoing that those put forward by 
Blachère, and are certainly based on more 
purely literary criteria. Equally one is happy to 
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agree that the need for ‘ longitudinal investiga- 
tions ' of terms and concepts through the source 
material of literary criticism is also acute, 
following the leads given by 8. A. Bonebakker 
and J. Wansbrough. While in a sense it is a 
negative servico, it is good to have present 
Bhortcomings 80 olearly articulated. 

In the second seotion of his study where the 
author really oomes to grips with his seleoted 
deficiencies of the literary theories vis-d-vis the 
poetry to which they relate, he appears rather 
dogmatio in his assertions about the ‘ molecular 
structure’ of Arabio poetry in the sense that 
‘artistic creation and oritical evaluation are 
both directed towards the single line’ (p. 35). 
Heinrichs and others have demonstrated amply 
that medieval criticism iteelf concentrates very 
much on individual lines and is generally 
unaware of more complex structures, but 
before one can say the same of the process of 
artistic creation, or before we can define the 
limite of literary unity in Arabic poetry, we 
would need to draw on & much richer tradition 
of modern critical scholarship than we at present 
possess in this field. Indeed the author proves 
himself no mean critic in his own right and one 
well qualified to comment on the limitations of 
the medieval theoriste (see his analyses in sec- 
tions тїї and xv of the lines by al-Ma'münt, al- 
Khubzaruzzi, al-"Ujaifi al-Küft, and al-Auta. 
nabbï). If one might presume to single out one 
of his recommendations for the future of these 
studies, it would be to pursue the ' longitudinal 
investigations ’ of terms and concepts bearing 
in mind the four (at least !) factors which con- 
ditioned the sources of literary theory: philo- 
logy, Qur'anio exegesis, the development of 
badi* style, and philosophy. Thus one might 
eventually arrive at a classification of the source 
material, and be aware of when the terms and 
concepts are more strictly related to literature 
and when they are not. 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi is, appropriately, the first 
figure chosen by James Monroe to illustrate the 
theory and practice of poetry during the 
caliphate of Córdoba, a poet and oritio who 
alternates in a fascinating way between oon- 
formity to the norms of the mashrig and the 
strength of his own convictions in taste and 
literary fashions (pp. 127 ff.). By proving con- 
olusively that Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi was the second 
Andalusian to compose muwashshahüt, Monroe 
provides a classic illustration of the gap between 
theory as preached and practice as followed in 
the peculiar local conditions of Andalusia. Also 
by the intelligent situation of this poet and 
oritio in his political and historical context, 
the author explains convincingly the reveraion 
to ‘ neo-olassicism ’ and the temporary eclipse 
of the muwashshaka and the ghazal. Through 
the desoription of the literary theories of Ibn 
Shuhaid, we have an admirable demonstration 
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of the point raised earlier in Heinrichs's paper 
concerning the several impulses behind the rise 
of this type of work, m this case philosophy 
and the study of the Qur'an. Ibn Shuhaid was 
able to create a sophisticated system of assthe- 
tios from Neoplatonio metaphysics and the 
Islamio doctrine of $°й® (pp. 139 ff.), and after 
several highly attractive illustrations of the 
congruence of theory and practice in Ibn 
Bhuhaid's compositions, the study proceeds 
to a fitting climax in analyses of lines by Ibn 
Zaidün who assimilated the theories of his pre- 
decessors into his own exceptional brand of love 
poetry. At least in Andalusia, the theory and 
practice of poetics seem to have enjoyed a most 
fruitful coalescence. 

The final two articles on the modern period 
overlap to & certain extent in that both cannot 
avoid discussing the‘ neo-classical ’ forms which 
dominated Arabic poetry until the second 
World War 8. Moreh’s account of the gasida 
form is on the whole careful and accurate, 
although one might have wished for farther 
details to support some of his points: the 
mahjar poeta receive the briefest of paragraphs 
(p. 158), and the statement (p. 159) that the 
Diwin and Apollo schools were unable to 
apply their new theories to their own poetry 
requires much more qualification. Also to 
suggest that the Diwan school were not able to 
identify with their society and its problems 
(p. 177) is an injustice, at least to ‘Abd al- 
Rabmän Shukri. Apart from these question- 
able features, this study contains much valid 
information. 

M. M. Badawi's ‘ Convention and revolt in 
modern Arabic poetry ' presents one with a sub- 
ject which ranges widely, yet abounds in 
acourate, penetrating insight and authoritative 
conclusions. Henceforth there should be no 
danger of the poetry written in Arabio before 
1945 receiving less than ita due: the author 
provides deoisive proofs of how poete such as 
al-Bárüdi. Shawg!, and Hafiz could innovate 
and be creative, albeit within a tradition of long 
standing: he can desoribe the full richneas and 
relevance of the Romantic movement in the 
1920’s and 1930's, and at the same time pin- 
point the seeda of its decadence and decline 
(p. 201). While being aware of the tremendous 
new departures which poetry has witnessed in 
the post-war period, a movement in which he 
himself has participated, Badawi is also capable 
of indicating oertain of ite limitations and less 
praiseworthy features (p. 205). This paper is 
marked by the scholarship, objectivity, and 
enthusiasm which create critical writing of an 
extremely high order. 

Although thie collection of articles spans the 
widest possible period, there is more of a thread. 
running through most of them than is often the 
case with the published resulte of conference 
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proceedings. For this reason, a general synthe- 
sizing introduction would have been an en- 
hancing feature of a most valuable volume. 


в. О. OSTLE 


Nani, SHEHABY (tr): The propositional 
logic of Avicenna : a translation from 
al-Shif@ : al-Qhyäs. (Synthese Histori- 
cal Library: Texts and Studies in the 
History of Logic and Philosophy.) 
xii, 296 pp. Dordrecht, Boston, 
US.A.: D. Reidel Publishing Co. 
1973. Guilders 85. 


This book is Dr. Shehaby’s doctoral thesis and 
is published within the Synthese Historical 
Library series, which exists to publish texte and 
studies in the history of logic and philosophy. 
Shehaby's contribution is а translation of one 
section of Avicenna's al-Shifa’, his encyclopedic 
work divided into three parts—logo, physics, 
and metaphysice. Shehaby has translated five 
books from the first part, al-Qiyas, dealing with 
conditional propositions and syllogisms. The 
volume also inoludes an introduotion, & brief 
commentary, essentially a summary of each of 
the books, and a short but useful glossary of 
technical terms. The analysis is relatively 
modest and Shehaby's main aim has been the 
production of a olear and faithful rendering of 
the text. He has tried as far as possible to com- 
bine faithfulness with an idiomatio use of 
accepted philosophical terminology. In doing 
this, however, he has been careful to add the 
transliterated Arabic when introducing a new 
term, so as to allow the reader with Arabio to 


judge the appropriateness of his choice of ° 


terminology. The result is a generally idiomatic 
tranelation, which is well presented and clear 
to read. 

Shehaby makes no extravagant olaims for the 
work. Avicenna’s treatment of conditional 
syllogisms is, as Shehaby’s translation shows, 
very comprehensive. Ав is true of al-Shifa’ as 
a whole, however, it does not Jay claim to great 
originality. As an enoyolopedio work it is an 
attempt ab a systematic restatement of Greek 
philosophy in Arabio, not a more controversial 
attempt to relate the two experiences of Islam 
and Greek philosophy as in al-Ishdrat wa 'l-tan- 
Ми. Avicenna’s account of conditional propo- 
sitions is a synthesis of the Stoic and Peripatetic 
accounts, leaning firmly as elsewhere in al-Shifa’ 
to the Peripatetio aide. 

Although in the Analytica priora he promised 
a full treatment of conditional syllogisms 
Aristotle never as far as we know produced one, 
Avicenna refers in this text to a work of 
Aristotle that had been lost but this may have 
been pseudo-Aristotelian. The only other 
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references in this part of al-Qiyds to other 
sources are an oblique reference to the Stoica, 
‘those who sought to widen the gap between 
their logic and that of Aristotle by contradicting 
his methods °, and obscure references to Galen, 
‘the man who is strong in the medicine but 
weak in logio’, and to ‘the most excellent 
among later scholars’, who Shehaby believes 
could be Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

In describing Avioenna's account of condi- 
tional syllogisms, Shehaby has not attempted 
an analysis of any new features which might be 
attributable to Avicenna. Thisis probably quite 
right since the objection and answer procedure 
familiar throughout al-Shif@ bears the stamp 
of the teaching manual, not of the original study. 
Shehaby separates out, however, those aspects 
of Avicenna’s account of inferenoea which show 
signs of Stoio influence, in particular the trest- 
ment of the ‘ exceptive conditional syllogism ° 
which seems to derive from the Chrysippian 
inference schema which bas a conditional 
proposition as a premiss. 

One interesting feature Shehaby mentions ia 
that Avicenna’s treatment of conditional propo- 
sitions in al-Shifa’ is maintained in his other 
works. Shehaby implies that this was to have 
been expected. It is, however, a feature of much 
of Avicenna’s writing that he maintains a 
distinction between his ‘external’ and his 
‘internal’ writings. Al-Shifa’ represented à 
book for the publio at large; others of his later 
works, including al-Ishärät, were much more 
personal statements. And the indication given 
of Avicenna’s public and private views shows 
a wide divergence on many points. The faot 
that Avicenna maintained a consistent position 
on conditional gyllogisms may be an indication 
of the place they occupied in his thinking. 

VIVIAN BROWN 


Е. E. Peters: Allah's commonwealth : 
a history of Islam in the Near East, 
600-1100 4.2. 800 pp. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, [1973]. $19.95. 


This work attempts to describe both the 
political development and the literary culture 
of Islam in the Middle Kast down to the begin- 
ning of the sixth /twelfth century. The book 
follows a chronology which depends on the 
succession of caliphs, dynasties, and ministers, 
but the author’s main intereat is the impact of 
foreign influences, chiefly Hellenism, on Islam 
and the range of Muslim reactions to that im- 
pact, A terminal point is reached with the death 
of al-Ghaz&li, whose work provided a defence of 
Islam against the Neoplatonio philosophers by 
the use of argumente which themselves owe 
much to the methods and concepts of the 
philosophers. 
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The author’s judgements are conventional, 
and, although in certain areas the findings of 
scholars such as Goldziher and Schacht are 
accepted, on the whole the development of 
Islam ın the period discussed is seen in tradi- 
tions] terms. So many topics are treated (the 
disousaion of literary oulture covers both the 
Muslim and the foreign scienoes) that it is 
inevitable that some subjeote should be dealt 
with better than others. In general the account 
of the beginnings and elaboration of Islam until 
about the middle of the third /ninth century 
does not seem to provide an adequate descrip- 
tion of the complicated cultural processes which 
were taking place in the Middle East in thus 
period, while the account of the later period, 
once Islam had received its classical form, seems 
more gatisfaotory. 

Since the advanced student who is familiar 
with the primary and secondary material on 
which the various sections of the book are based 
will find little in it that is new, the book is 
presumably intended for the undergraduate or 
general reader. As an introduction, however, 
the book seems unsatisfactory for two main 
reasons. Firstly, it is во discursive, providing so 
much detail about so many topics and indivi- 
duals, that it is difficult to reach any conclusions 
about the period as a whole. There does not 
seem to be any compelling reason why the book 
should end with al-Ghazälf, and the author's 
encyclopedic approach could easily provide a 
further volume beginning at A.D. 1100. It is 
also difficult to relate the sections on political 
history to those on cultural developments; if 
there is any relationship between politios and 
culture, the reader is left to define it for himself. 
Infaotthedynastio approach to political history 
which is followed here seems unlikely to be very 
useful in explaining cultural change, and itis not 
clear why the author has chosen to include both 
politics and culture in the same book. Secondly, 
the usefulness of the book as an introduction is 
impaired by the complete absence of references 
to sources. The failure to state sources in a 
work of this length which makes so many 
specific statements about subjects which are 
frequently characterized by a lack of certain 
information seems to be в serious weakness. 
The lengthy but selective bibliography does not 
compensate for this failure. 

G. B. HAWTING 


ANDREW HANDLER: The Zirids of 
Granada. xii, 208 pp. Coral Gables, 
Florida: University of Miami Press, 
[1974]. $10. 

In the blurb this book is described as an 
attempt to bring to life a little-known period in 
the history of medieval Spain, the rise and fall of 
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the Zirid princes of Granada. It claims to offer & 
clear, detailed, and convinoing account of the 
historical evolution of a post-caliphal kingdom. 
The aims of the regearch as published in the 
current edition of the book appear to the 
reviewer to be only partially fulfilled. 

On the oredit side the material brought to 
light is carefully presented, and it is good to see 
that the Kwdb al-tibyän, edited and published 
by Lévi-Provengal, and the Diwan of poems by 
the Jewish wazir Isma'îl b. Naghralla (Samuel 
ha-Nagid) and other recent or primary sources 
have been used to build the chapters which trace 
the fortunes of this dynasty. But the reader, 
unless he is mainly interested in the unending 
squabbles and battles which nourish most books 
on Spanish Islam, would probably like to 
know more about the oultural life of the Zirids, 
and what gave their Andalusian contribution 
partioular character and flavour. Only one 
chapter of 16 pp., ‘ The organisation of Zirid 
Granada ’ really tries to do this. It is one of the 
most readable and rewarding chapters in the 
book. 

The flaw in the book is its notes. Where these 
appear they are concise and olear, but unfor- 
tunately at some stage in the printing the notes 
to ch. vi and vii wholly vanished or became lost 
or jumbled with their predecessors. On p. 193, 
the notes jump from ch. v to the ‘ Epilogue’, 
much to the distress of the reader who will find 
the references, particularly those of ch. vii, of 
value for further reading. 

In view of the above it would not be fair to 
review this book comprehensively as it stands. 
Despite its flaws, the volume in print fills an 
obvious gap, though it does not conclusively 
analyse the basio social, tribal, or ethnic and 
economic factors which determined relations 
between the North Afrioan Zirids, their Iberian 
neighbours, or the Almoravids, whom the 
author (p. 108) seems to believe were ‘ kinsmen’ 
of the Zirids; in fact we know that a wide 
variation in culture, habitat, and social organi- 
zation existed between the peoples classified 
by the semi-bogus Arab ‘ umbrella term’ of 
Sanhija. The author's ideas about the Banü 
Hilal too (p. 150) seem to be out of touch with 
much recent research. Meanwhile, at least some 
errata or addenda slips for the elusive or absent 
notes should be provided by the author or the 
publisher, 

H. T. NORRIS 


ANDRÉ RAYMOND: Artisans et com- 

nis au Üaire au xYin* siècle. 

2 vols.: lix, 972 pp., 8 maps; [iii], 

373-920 pp. Damas: Institut Fran- 
çais de Damas, 1973-4. 

For most historians the eighteenth century in 

Egypt remains, as it was for Volney and the 
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members of the French expedition, a dark period 
of anarchy, oppression, and motiveless violence. 
But in recent years there have been a few works 
which have sought to use the voluminous 
material in the Cairo archives either to challenge » 
this received opinion or, at least, to exammo 
some of the major political and economio 
processes involved, rather than attributing 
them simply to something called ‘ decline’ or, 
to sheer Mamlük bloody-mindedness. First 
there was Stanford Shaw's The financial and 
administratsve organization and development of . 
Ottoman Egypt, then ‘Abd al-Rahim ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän ‘Abd al-Rahim’s Ain Shams Univer- 
sity doctoral thesis (now published), al-Rif 
al-migri fi °1 garn al-thämin ‘ashar. Now, with 
the appearanoe of André Raymond's outetand- 
ing Атизапа et commerçants au Caire the process ’ 
of writing the history of eighteenth century 
Egypt has been taken а further huge step 
forward. T 

The title is misleading. The book is certeinly 
about the craftemen and merchants of Cairo; 
but it is about much more besides. Employing 
a variety of primary sources—the mahkama 
shari'a archives, the reports of the French 
consuls—as well as making oxcellent critical 
use of the more familiar Description del’ Egypte 
and al-Jabarti's ‘Aj@ib al-dthar, Raymond 
has much new to say about the urban geography 
of Cairo, about the role of foreign minorities, 
about the system of municipal administration, 
and about the complex economic and social 
links between the various strata of Cairo 
society. But more than this, and sometimes 
almost in gpite of itself, Artisans et commerçants 
is a pioneering study of the political economy of 
Ottoman Egypt. For Raymond the study of _ 
economic history does not end simply with an ` 
analysis of the waysin which wealth was created, 
he is also greatly concerned to establish the 
(mainly political) arrangements by which much 
of the proceeds from trade, industry, and com- 
merce were appropriated by those in power. 

Raymond’s method is not a complicated one. 
Nevertheloes, because they are embedded in a 
work of two volumes and over 800 pp., the 
major arguments are not always as easy to 
follow as they might be. Reduced to essentials 
they involve the following stages. 

1. Using figures to illustrate the movement 
of prices from the mid-seventeenth century 1 
onwards and the various periods of serious 4 
crisis, Raymond establishes a periodization of 
the country’s economic health which takes 
1690-1740 as a period of considerable difficulty, 
1740-80 as a time of recovery, and 1780-98 
as a dark age of rapidly diminishing wealth. 
Further investigation shows that this periodiza- 
tion is largely confirmed by the figures he is able ` 
to find for Egypt's intornational trade and by 
changes in the size of the fortunes of merchants ., 
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and oraftamen to be found in the wills in the 
mahkama sharta archives. 

2. Raymond then examines the scanty 
evidence which relates to the volume and 
° profitability of trade and industry. Of the 
various types of economic activity the intor- 
national oommerce—mainly in ooffee—con- 
trolled by the tujjür was much the most 1mpor- 
tant and continued to provide large profits 
throughout almost all of the eighteenth century. 
Figures for output in the craft seotor do not 
exist but on the basis of the fact that there does 
not seem to have been any advance in technique 
or in the organization of production, that the 
market remained small, and that there was in- 
creasing European oompetition—partioularly 
from textiles—at the end of the century, Ray- 
mond is probably correct in assuming that 
the volume produced could hardly have risen 
and may well have deolined. Neverthelees, he 
is also able to show that during the eighteenth 
century the amount raised in taxes, dues, and. 
forced loans from economic activity in the 
towns was perhaps as large as that taken from 
the very much bigger rural population. 

8. Raymond analyses the various mechan- 
isms by which an inereasing proportion of the 
surplus from industry and trade was appropri- 
ated by the state and its agenta. Of these one 
of the most important was the award of one of 
the various urban mugüta'as allowing the tax- 
farmer not just to collect the taxes but also to 
regulate and control the economic aotivity 
involved. Another vital mechanism was the 
system of corporations or guilds (afa) which, 
unlike most earlier writers, he sees pre-emi- 
nently as an administrative arrangement used 
by the government—or whatever group or 
groups had gained positions of urban power—as 
в means of collecting taxes and maintaining 
social control. 

4. Finally, Raymond tries to link the eoono- 
mio with the political in à number of ways, 
showing how the level of economic aotivity 
affected and was in turn affected by the political 
arrangements for the oolleotion and distribution 
ofthe urban surplus. Following on from this he 
argues that the period of eoonomio well-being 
coincided with the period when the military 
corps (the ojaks), with their olose links with the 
craftemen and traders, were in the ascendant 
in Cairo, while the * bad ’ periods were those of 
rule by & foreign military oaste with no such 
links—the Mamlüks. 

Here at least is the beginning of an account 
whioh, if taken a little further, could provide 
an important tool for the understanding of 
Egypt's economio and politica] development 
during the Ottoman period. Butin Raymond’s 
case it is not as fully worked. out as it could. be 
and the links between the economic and political 
levels are not analysed in sufficient detail. 
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There are also important omissions. For one 
thing Raymond has not time to say anything 
about the rural sector, something which is 
bound to leave his study of Egypt’s political 
economy incomplete. Equally important, he 
has little to add about the actual way in which 
the military corps and the Mamlüks were 
organized to compete with one another for 
control of the various types of eoonomio 
activity, or about the consequences of this 
organization. As the power of the Ottoman 
governor began to wane it was those with some 
soldiers at their command who were best able to 
put pressure on the administration to grant 
them muqüta‘as, best placed to persuade the 
craftemen and. merchants to pay what was duo. 
Fierce rivalry between competing groups of 


‚ Mamlaiks—organized. in ‘ houses’, or between 


different ojaks, soon ensued, often egged on by 
the Ottoman governor in an effort to rotain 
some kind of control. Money was an essential 
part of the whole process. Those with cash 
could reoruit more armed retainers, bribe moro 
administrators, distribute more largesse, and 
build. up & larger network of clients. Thus, as 
always in such a society, power could be used to 
bring wealth and. wealth power. But the result 
was that the money appropriated from the 
economioally active population was used simply 
to build up bigger and bigger military organiza- 
tions and to purchase the (mostly foreign) 
luxury goods needed. to oreate prestige and to 
provide some kind of easily transportable 
assets should their owner be forced to flee. 
By this means the system by which the surplus 
came to be struggled for and divided np also 
directed the way in which it was used. 

Another subject about which little is said is 
the way in which, during the eighteenth century, 
the competition between rival Mamlük and 
military groups for access to the rural and urban 
surplus was expanded to include a struggle for 
control of the government. This too had impor- 
tant economic repercussions. On the one hand, 
the greater the prize, the more the scope of 
intra-Mamlük military conflict became larger 
and thus more destructive. On the other, the 
Treasury, when once seized, was so starved of 
its regular tax receipts as a result of the power of 
over-mighty muliazime that it was at onoe 
necessary to find fresh sources of revenue to 
replenish it. That this was done at a time when 
economic activity was beginning to decline 
towards the end of the century only exacerbated 
& situation in whioh efforta were being made to 
take в larger and larger share of а diminishing 
surplus. 

Finally, two other related omissions should 
also be mentioned. The first is the important 
eighteenth century development, mentioned 
only in passing by Raymond, which allowed 
native Egyptians—first merchants, then 
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‘alims—to obtain sugüia'as for themselves. 
This represented & new factor in Egyptian 
polities during the Ottoman period and no 
doubt had an important role in underpinning 
the growing importance and self-confidence of 
the Egyptian ‘ulam& which Raymond and 
others have noted during the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. Again, although Raymond 
does not mention it, the growing wealth of some 
merchante and ‘älims (through opportunies for 
providing patronage and 80 on) may well have 
had an influence on the upsurge in Egyptian 
intellectual activity of which al-Jabarti’s 
history is only the best-known example. 
Seoond, the ‘ breakthrough ’ of Egyptians into 
the ruling caste’s monopoly over the award of 
tex-farms is probably to be explained, at least 
in part, by the power conferred on anyone with 
liquid capital. Once mugäta‘as came to be 
auotioned, poorer members of the Ottoman élite 
could only bid for them with the aid of eomeone 
willing to advance them the initial down- 
payment; and in cases where things went badly 
for the new mullazim an Egyptian creditor 
might sometimes have been able to take over 
the tax-farm itself from his impeounious debtor. 
This is something which Raymond himself 
suggests. But he does not go on to say anything 
more general about the power which an ability 
to lend might confor. 

These aresome of the waysin which Raymond 
might have expanded his analysis of the politi- 
cal economy of Egypt by indicating how the 
polities of surplus division was influenced, and 
did itself influence, developments at the econo- 
mic level. They are not put forward, however, 
in а spirit of criticism. Rather they are meant 
to suggest how Raymond’s extraordinarily 
fruitful method could be expanded to provide 
an even more useful acoount of the major 
processes ab work in eighteenth-century Egypt. 

Another caution is also necessary : to ooncen- 
trate only on his contribution to the study of 
Egyptian political economy does not do ade- 
quate justice to the many other areas in whioh 
Raymond either overturns long-held received 
opinions or breaks entirely new ground. One 
such is his &ocount of the system of urban 
administration, a subject which has previously 
remained something of a mystery, especially 
to those historians who have imagined that a 
large oity like Cairo could only have been 
managed and given internal cohesion by 
permanent institutions along the lines of the 
contemporary European town hall. In this 
book, and also in his important article ‘ Pro- 
blémes urbains et urbanisme au Caire ' (Colloque 
Internationale sur l'Histoire du Caire, Le Caire, 
1973), Raymond shows how such an urban con- 
glomeration could function perfeotly adequately 
on the basis of в minimum of central control— 
exercised through officials like the mubiasib and 
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the agha of the Janissaries—combined with a 
form of social organization based on the division 
of the population into quarters and corpora- 
tions. Again, in his important (and obviously 
deeply-felt) account of the role of the ‘ crowd ? 
and popular activity, Raymond shows how the 
working population of Cairo was not an inert 
a-political mass but was well organized to act in 
defence of it& own economic interests if and 
when the need arose. 

Other subjects covered in a new and exciting 
way include Raymond’s examination of the 
economic geography of Cairo and the way 
patterns of urban activity shifted over time, a 
detailed examination of the organization of the 
corporations, and an account of the practical 
problems involved in the organization of long- 
distanoe trade. He also has much to say about 
the international context and the way in which 
the Egyptian economy was affected by contaota 
with Europe long before the arrival of the 
French expedition. This was not only a question 
of competition, or of the activities of European 
merchants but also of the widespread use of 
European coins in such a way—he suggests—as 
to preclude the reform of the local, continually 
depreciating, currency. Taken together with 
his analysis of Egypt’s political economy, his 
treatment of these and other subjects certainly 
allow the book to qualify as a ‘ great’ work of 
history within A. J. P. Taylor’s definition of the 
term—that is as a work of which all succeeding 
historians will have to take full account. 


ROGER OWEN 


JOSEPH Sonacut and C. E. Вовтовтн 
(ed.): The legacy of Islam. Second 
edition. xiv, 530 pp., 39 plates. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1974. £3.50. 


This is not what is usually understood by a 
“gecond edition’ of the book with this title 
edited by Arnold and Guillaume and published 
in 1931. The entire text and almost all the 
illustrations are new, all the contributors are 
different, and the term ‘ legacy ' has been lesa 
preoisely interpreted. The original work sought 
‘to give an account of those elements in the 
culture of Europe which are derived from 
the Islamio world’; by ‘legacy’ was meant 
influence on Western civilization. Schacht 
writes: ‘In this book, the word legacy is used. 
in its two senses, to mean the contribution of 
Islam to the achievements of mankind in all 
their aspects, and the contacts of Islam with 
and ita influences on the surrounding non- 
Ielamio world ’. It is therefore surprising to find 
it stated on the same page that ‘ the formula of 
this book is thus the same as that of its predeces- 


sor’. The ambitious programme formulated 
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here is, however, not fulfilled. Some contribu- 
tors are conoerned exclusively with achieve- 
ments, some with influences, some touch upon 
both ; some legatees other than Western culture 

. are noticed briefly ; others, notably east and 
south-east Europe and China, are almost 
ignored. Thus, although all the essays in this 
volume are interesting and some are important, 
it has less cohesion than 1ts predecessor, which 
it does not entirely supersede. 

A foreword explains that the book was 
planned by Schacht as sole editor. Before his 
death in 1969 he had ohosen all the contributors 
and nearly all of them had submitted their 
offerings, but he ' had not had the opportunity 
of getting a conspectus of the chapters...m 
their final edited form’. When Bosworth 
agreed to sucoeed him he found 'there was 
some inevitable overlapping and variation in 
emphasis’. He decided that ‘the differing 
viewpointe of the contributors... had to be 
allowed to stand, if only as a testimony to 
those many problems in our studies which are 
capable of more than one type of treatment or 
interpretation’. He has simply ‘ endeavoured. 
to draw the chapters together by judicious oross- 
referencing ’, and there is a good index. In 
his own preface Schacht admits to two limita- 
tions on the volume, that it 18 concerned only 
with Sunnî Islam and ignores ‘the highly 
original manifestations’ in the Shit and 
Ibüdi communities, and that it is restricted to 
medieval Islam. The second is true, the first 
not wholly so; Nasir al Din Tüsi, for example, 
is not ignored. 

A short introduction by Schacht attempts ‘ to 
trace... some of the great unifying lines which 
run through the manifestations of Islam as a 
religion and a civilization '. Whatever he wrote 
must be read with respect but one wonders in 
what sense the Ottoman conquest of Egypt 
can be said to have ‘ brought about a real 
Renaissance ' in Arabic literature (p. 7). 

The first chapter, ‘The Western image and 
Western studies of Islam’ (M. Rodinson), 
without a parallel in the 1931 volume, is one of 
the most interesting in the book, with all the 
erudition, acumen, and originality one would 
expect. It can be recommended to beginners in 
Islamic studies as making them aware of some 
of the assumptions and limitations of the 
secondary authorities they will study. One 
statement, however, must be questioned, that 
* Romantic exotioism has its origin in the Greek 
War of Independence that attracted Byron (and 
in which, he died in 1824) and was the subject of 
the first Orientalist painting (Le Massacre de 
Scio by Delacroix, which was exhibited in the 
same year)” (pp. 47-8). So far as English 
literature and art are concerned there is ample 
evidence with which this can be refuted. The 
Greek rebellion began in 1821, the year m which 
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Byron published Sardanapalus. During the 
previous quarter of a century, to mention only 
some of the more celebrated poete, Coleridge 
had published Kubla Khan, Southey Thalaba 
and The curse of Kehama, Byron The giaour, 
The bride of Abydos, The corsair, Lara, and 
The siege of Corinth, and Moore Lalla Rookh, 
perhaps the most significant of all those 
poems in this context. Thomas and William 
Daniell had published their Oriental scenery 
(1795—1815), Antiquities of India (1799-1808), 
and A picturesque voyage to India ; by way of 
China (1810). Thomas Philips had exhibited 
his famous portrait of Byron in Albanian dress 
m 1814. 

The chapters in the old volume ‘ Spain and 
Portugal’ and ‘The Crusades’ have been 
replaced by ‘ Islam in the Mediterranean world ’ 
(F. Gabrieli) which hardly mentions the Cru- 
gades. It is concerned with Islamic influence on 
those Mediterranean countries which were 
either never conquered by Muslims or were 
subsequently reconquered, and concentrates on 
earlier times. Ottoman influence is only men- 
tioned briefly and nothing 1s said ofthe Ottoman 
admimstrative legacy in south-east Europe, 
Gabrieli claiming that ‘ we simply do not have 
the requisite knowledge for pronouncing an 
informed judgement on the oultural achieve- 
ments of the Islamio world in the Mamlük and 
Ottoman periods '. 

There follows a ohapter entitled ' Islamio 
frontiers in Africa and Asia’, again without a 
parallel in the previous volume. It is divided 
into four sections. * Africa south of the Sahara ' 
(I. M. Lewis) is a short survey of Islamic beliefs 
and institutions in the savannah belt. ‘ Central 
Asia" (Bosworth) is primarily historical, an 
account of the islamization of the region; there 
is no disoussion of the Muslim legacy in the five 
Soviet republics. ‘India’ (Aziz Ahmad) is 
again historical; it was obviously written 
before the fall of Ayyüb Khãn. ‘ Indonesia’ 
(C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze) ‘ tries to outline a 
profile of Islam in Indonesia as & historically 
developed phenomenon with acute contem- 
porary significance’. ‘ Politica and war’ (B. 
Lewis) is a characteristically lucid summary of 
the political and military achievements of the 
Arabs and Turks and constitutes an introduo- 
tion to the history of the Islamic Near East; it 
is naturally not concerned with influences, 
‘Economic developments’ (M. A. Cook) is a 
careful and judicious survey, consciously 
limited in scope, containing ‘ three things: an 
account of the agricultural legacy of Islam in 
southern Europe; an account of trade between 
the Muslim lands of the Mediterranean and 
Latin Christendom in the Middle Ages... and 
finally, an attempt to dissuade the reader from 
regarding the paucity of the legacy so identified 
as the result of some problematic backwardness 
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in the life of the Islamic world °. We are warned 
that ‘ the selection of topics gives the chapter 
& medieval and European bias ' so that‘ nothing 
has been said of the transfer of the technique of 
sugar refining from Egypt to China... or of 
the spread of the oultivation of coffee from the 
Yemen to Java”. Indeed, so medieval is the 
bias that nothing is said of the spread of coffee 
drinking from the Ottoman Empire to Europe 
in the seventeenth century, one of the most 
obvious and pervasive items of the Islamio 
legacy. 

The remaining ohapters correspond more 
closely to chapters in the former work. Most 
of thom embody tho reaulta of extensive recent 
research and their authors are markedly more 
cautious than their predecessors in generalizing 
about Islamic influence. ‘ Architeoture' (О. 
Grabar) begins with the assertion that ' looking 
at a legacy ... from the point of view of its 
impaot...is almost meaningless in the case 
of Muslim architecture’. The legacy discussed 
here is defined as ‘ that language of construo- 
tional forms which most clearly expressed the 
needs and dreams of a culture, whether or not 
it had a significant impact beyond itself’. 
‘Decorative arts and pamting' (R. Etting- 
hausen) 18 divided into two partae, their ‘ charac- 
ter and scope’ and ther 'impaot...on the 
arts of Europe’; ıt is accompanied by an 
exceptionally full bibhography. ‘ Literature’ 
(F. Rosenthal) and ‘Philosophy, theology and 
mysticism’ (G. C. Anawati) treat both the 
Muslim, at least the Arab and Persian, achieve- 
ment and its influence in Western Europe. 
The old chapter ‘ Law and society’ has been 
replaced by ‘ Law and the state’ and divided 
into two sections, ‘Islamic religious law’ 
(Schacht) and ‘Islamio political thought’ 
(A. K. S. Lambton). Both are admirably con- 
оше as well as erudite; the first has a little to 
say about the influence of Islamic law, prefaced 
with the warning that its impaot ‘ cannot 
compare in importance with the very faot of 
its existence’. ‘Science’ is divided into three 
parts, ‘The natural sciences and medicine’ 
(M. Plessner) including а brief section on 
geography whioh is thus much more summarily 
treated than before, ‘Mathematics, astronomy, 
optios’ (J. Vernet), and ‘ Musio’ (О. Wright). 
In all three, as in the sections on the decorative 
arts and painting, the reader is made partiou- 
larly aware how much detailed research has 
been done since 1931. 

A few minor errors of fact and possibly mis- 
leading statements are worth mentioning in а 
book that 18 likely to be widely used by students. 
Godfrey of Bouillon 1s called, and indexed as 
Geoffrey (р. 12). The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was not quite ‘the firet learned Orientalist 
society ' (p. 42); the Koninklijk Bateviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen 
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had been founded six years previously, in 1778. 
There are a few mistakes in the acoount of the 
foundation of Orientalist societies and journals 
on p. 46. The Société Asiatique was founded in 
1822, not 1821; the Journal Asiatique began 
publication in the same, not the following year. 
The Journal of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal 
dates from 1832, not 1839. The Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Gesellschaft was founded in 
1846, not 1847, and the Z DMG waa first issued. 
in 1847, not 1849. Chad has been omitted from 
the list of countries in sub-Saharan Africa with 
a significant Muslim population (p. 106). Tt is 
stated that Ibn Battüta's description of Bulghür 
was doubtless made up from reporta . . . which 
he heard in Saray ' (p. 129). No one can say what 
he heard but Janicsek has shown (J RAS, 1929, 
pt. 4) that the details are to be found in Igtakhri, 
Ibn Hauqal and Ibn Fadlin.  Q&ngüh al- 
Ghawri was lulled in 1616, not 1517 (p. 134). 
The statement that, according to the Ithná- 
‘ashariyya, since the disappearance of the last 
Imüm, ‘ political authority .. . had been in the 
hands of usurpers ’ (p.406) could be misleading ; 
ıt had been in the hands of usurpers since the 
abdication of al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali. 

There is an interestang selection of plates, but 
some of the subjects are unsuitable for reproduo- 
tion on such a small soale. It 1s hardly worth 
while to reduce a water-colour sketch by 
Delacroix to c. 24 x 1$ mohes. 

In one respect this ‘edition’ is decidedly 
inferior to its predecessor. Apart from mis- 
placed or omitted subscript dots I have noted 
the following misprinte: Cefalà (pp. 77, 511); 
kharaja (for kharja, p. 96); Majoudi (p. 131, 
n. 2); mansabdäns (p. 135); eleven century 
(p. 242); Mäqämat (p. 265, n. 2); Iskurstvo 
Turkmenistans (р. 273); principe Longobardi, 
Normanni e Suevi (p. 293, n. 1); Gambier- 
Perry Collection (p. 305, n. 2); Azzemina 
(pp. 306, 508); Tukenbeute (for Turkenbeute, 
p. 300); Altorientasische Glassgefasse (p. 309, 
n. 1); A. Graban (for A. Grabar, p. 317); 
manuscrits espagnoles (p. 317); Weiner 
Kunstwiesensohaftliche Blatter (р. 319) ; Welt- 
kilturen (p. 320); Panchatranta (p. 330); 
Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya (рр. 369, 506); ascetism 
(p. 871); ‘the expansion of the Muslim oon- 
quests from the year 657’ (for 637 ?, p. 404); 
La Chemie (p. 445, n. 1); O. C. Hapgood (for 
C. H., p. 455, n. 4); ‘the brothers... stands 
out’ (p. 470); Erganzungbard (p. 503, n. 2); 
Gonzáles Palencia (p. 514); Ibn Jujul (p. 516); 
Medici, Ferdinand d’ (p. 521); Reyes di Taifas 
(p. 525); Thomas of Cantimpsé (p. 528). In 
a sentence on p. 469 the numbers 220 and 284 
have been transposed, making nonsense of the 
explanation of amicable numbers by the 
Brethren of Purity. Many of these misprinte are 
unimportant but we used to expeot а higher 
Btandard from the Clarendon Press. Tt must be 
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said, however, that, considering ourrent prioes, 
this book is excellent value. 
C. F. BEOKINGHAM 


r 


GEOFFREY Lewis (tr): The book of 
Dede Korkut. (The Penguin Classics.) 
213 pp. Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1974. £0.40. 

This addition to the Pengnin Classics series 
does not merely increase the lamentably small 
number of works of Turkish literature available 
in English, which would be reason enough for 
welcoming it, but fills a gap ın the stook of 

. Standard works available to students of epic 
and of oral literature which has remained un- 
filled far too long. Although an English version, 
the first, did appear two years ago, 1b fails con- 
spicuously where Dr. Lewis’s succeeds most 
admirably—in accuracy and in capturing the 
spirit and flavour of the original, now heroic and 
stylized, now raoy and colloquial. Lewis’s 
scholarship and enviable flair for finding the 
mot juste have combined to produce a version 
which is as literal as is practicable, thus making 

ib a reliable source for the scholar without a 

knowledge of Turkish, yet which reads so well 

that one forgets that it 18 a translation at all, 
rendering its appeal to the general reader the 
greater. Nineteen pages of notes on idiom and 
content enhance the book’s usefulness, as do 
the 15 pp. introduction, with map, which 
supplies the social and historical background 
of the tales, and a discussion of their origins and. 
of the written versions used for this translation. 

The ‘ Book of Dede Korkut ’ is a collection of 
12 diverse tales strung together—probably in 
the fifteenth century—and given a certain 
unity by being placed in the same setting, in the 
heroic age of the Oghuz Turks, and in having 
the same characters, Dede Korkut himself 
funotioning as the main link. It exists in the 
two sixteenth-century manusoripts used in 
making this translation; these oontain much 
internal evidence of the oral, that is, the non- 
literary, origin of the work. 

Without consideration of the ' Book of 
Dede Korkut ' any study of the өріс or of oral 
literature in general must be incomplete, since 
it constitutes the main written link between the 
traditional literatures of Central Asia, the 
Balkans, the ancient Greek, and the Muslim 
worlds. Its content alone may justifiably be 
deemed required knowledge for workers in these 
fields, for two of the tales remain in the repertory 
of Anatolian minstrels to this day, while at least 
one of them is well known in its Homerio 
variant—the story of Polyphemus in the 
‘Odyssey ', studies of whioh therefore require 
the Dede Korkut variant for completeness ; 
but ite form, too, should be known, for this is 
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heroio hterature which does not employ verse 
throughout, using instead a mixture of prose 
(for the narration) and verse (for the emotional 
highlights and critical points in the structure), 
the form still used by Turkish minstrels both 
for tales of heroism and for romances. 

Partly with the needs of the general reader in 
mind, Lewis has moved to the end tho section 
placed first in both manuscripts, having judged 
it to be both later than the putting together of 
the tales and moreover so different from them in 
tone and subject-matter as to give a nusleading 
first impression. For a reading public this is a 
commendable move. The student of oral 
literature, however, and especially the student 
of oral technique, will immediately recognize 
this section as a typical example of a minstrel’s 
warm-up material, which includes, as here, a 
string of gnomic utterances and several 
humorons, earthy anecdotes, whose purpose 18 
to attract the attention of the coffee-drinking, 
chattering audience and to put them mto a 
receptive state of mind; there is never any 
suggestion that the anecdotes, proverbs, 
riddles, tongue-twisters, songs, and the like 
used, for this purpose have the slightest con- 
nexion with the story that is to follow. 

As ће work is intended for the general reader, 
Lewis has elected not to give a full bibliography. 
However, to his brief list of references may be 
added one which specialist and non-specialist 
&hke should find useful—part п of Oral epics 
of Central Asia, by Nora K. Chadwick and 
Victor Zhirmunsky, Cambridge, 1969 (the 
contribution of the latter). 


MARGARET BAINBRIDGD 


JOHN Francis GUILMARTIN, Jr.: Gun- 
powder and galleys: changing techno- 
logy and Mediterranean warfare at sea 
in the sixteenth century. (Cambridge 
Studies in Early Modern History.) 
xiv, 321 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1974. £8.60. 

Ottoman history has been badly served by 
American non-Orientalist scholarshrp since the 
days of Lybyer and Barnette Miller ; sadly, the 
recent considerable expansion of more soundly 
based studies has not entirely wrought a correc- 
tive of traditional approaches. To some extent 
these have been revived: the methodological 
orisis which has been provoked by attempts to 
integrate Ottoman history into ‘le monde 
Braudelien ’ has onoe again tempted historians 
to make hasty judgements based on less than 
reliable or imperfectly understood evidence. 
It is perhaps also true that what little compara- 
tive work of substance, involving Ottoman 
history, exista has been successful in exact 
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proportion to its author's command of the 
Turkish sources, be they literary or archival. 
Dr. Guilmartin's work, which springs from a 
doctoral dissertation undertaken at Princeton 
University, is devoted to а comparison of cer- 
tain technological aspecta of Ottoman, Vene- 
tian, and Spanish naval warfare in the Mediter- 
ranean during the sixteenth century. The sour- 
ces on which it relies most heavily are drawn 
from the Spanish archives ; 16 18 not, therefore, 
surprising that in his treatment of matters 
Ottoman Guilmartin appears to confirm the 
truth of the above-mentioned proposition. 

The premises on which Guilmartin bases his 
study are simple and straightforward. Accept- 
ing the Braudelian hypothesis of & olearly 
defined ‘ Mediterranean world’, he pointe out 
that in 1500 ‘the war galley, operating from 
seoure fortified ports, ruled the Mediterranean ’, 
whereas by 1600 ‘ the great fleets of war galleys 
were in deoline and their porte were beginni 
to decay ’, while the waters of the midland sea 
‘were inoreasingly dominated by lightly 
manned and heavily armed merchantmen from 
the north’. As Guilmartin remarks, ıt is the 
economic aspects of this transformation which 
have received the most attention, but he asserts 
and in this study attempts with some success to 
prove that behind these economic manifesta- 
tions ‘lay a military and technological revolu- 
tion fully as dramatic as the economic and com- 
mercial one described by Braudel’. More 
specifically he sets out to analyse the evolution 
of naval warfare in the Mediterranean in the 
sixteenth century and to integrate this evolu- 
tion with a process of technological change 
which led to the proliferation of ship-mounted, 
cannon and a consequent morease in the size 
and complement of the galley. This develop- 
ment, when compounded by the economio crisis 
of the late sixteenth century, brought about the 
desuetude of the galley as an effective and 
economically viable fighting machine. 

Guilmartin's method of dealing with the task 
he has set himself is ingenious but not entirely 
successful. On the framework ofan 1ntroduotion 
and six chapters he superimposes short studies 
of six naval engagements which he holds to 
possess relevance for his thesis. These are the 
sea-fights off Jidda, 1517 (pp. 7-15); off 
Preveza, 1588 (pp. 42-66); ‘ William Tower- 
son's fight off the Guinea coast, 1557 '—whioh 
involves him in an unsatisfactory analysis of the 
Ottoman-Venetian encounter off ‘ Zonchio’ 
(i.e. Sapienza) in 1499—(pp. 85-95); at Jerba, 
1560 (pp. 123-34) ; Malta (1565) (pp. 176-93) ; 
and Lepanto, 1571 (pp. 221-52). Alternating 
with these short and, from the Ottoman side, 
somewhat unsatisfactory studies of particular 
engagements (two of whioh, it will be noted, took 
place outside of the Mediterranean) Guilmartin 
interposes a series of essays which form the more 
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valuable part of his study. He begins with what 
he calls a critique of һе Mahanians’ fallacy ' 
(pp. 16-41), which usefully re-states the argu- 
mente for regarding the Mediterranean as an 


area in which Mahan’s doctrines of control ofthe + 


sea and of the vital importance of maritime 
trade to nations engaged in naval warfare do not 
apply. But it is surely going too far to suggest 
(p. 20): (a) that the Ottomans ‘ had no parti- 
cular aversion to trade’; and (b) that ' mari- 
time commerce was regarded[by the Ottomans] 
as & political and economic tool which could be 
manipulated at will’. One cannot have one's 
cake and eat it too, and it is nowadays perhaps 
too ingenuous in a historian to accept at face 
value the preponderately military and ad- 
ministrative image of the Ottoman state which 
its own historians and the vast bulk of ‘ battle- 
oriented’ contemporary Western accounts 
present to us. 

The uncertain judgement of Guilmartin in 
matters Ottoman makes this aspect of his work 
open to oriticism. One out of many instances 
where lack of control over his sources has led him 
astray must suffice. His account (pp. 42—50) of 
the battle of Preveza, the four-day encounter 
between an Ottoman fleet under Khayr al-Din 
Barbarossa and a Christian fleet under the 
Genoese admiral Andrea Doria (wrongly dated 
(p. 42) to 26-8 October 1538; in fact on 25-8 
September), simply is not based on the best 
sources. From the Ottoman side Guilmartin 
uses as his only source the old (1831) and not 
entirely reliable translation by Mitchell of 
Hajji Khalifa's Tuhfat al-kibär ft asfar al-bihär. 
Certamly this is the obvious place in which to 
start, but the Tuhfa, as Riou (OTM, 00) long 
ago pointed out, in itstreatment of Barbarossa’s 
career is no more than an epitome of the 
Ghazawét-+ Khayr al-Din Pasha commonly 
attributed to Sinan Chavush, who compiled it 
c. 948 /1541 from the dictated recollections of 
Barbarossa and his commanders. The original 
Turkish text of this work remains unpublished, 
but Guilmartin might at least have made use of 
the French translation of an Arabic version of 
it—a translation whioh is linked with the name 
of the late eighteenth-century French Oriental- 
ist Venture de Paradis and was published with 
some irresponsible emendations by Sander Rang 
and F. Denis at Paris in 1837. A sentiment of 
hopelessness, as much as lack of space, forbids a 


detailed analysis of the progressive deformations . 


of the account of the Ottoman-Venetian sea 
war of 1537-40 in the Ghazawät (British 
Museum, MS Or. 2798, beginning at fol. 236 v 
(of. Sander Rang and F. Denis, п, 20—48), 
through Hajji Khallfa's epitome (Tuhfa, 
second ed., Istanbul, 1829/1914, 26-59; BM, 
MS Or. 7291, beginning at fol. 35 r), to Mitohell's 
translation of the latter (pp. 28-68). 

With his choice of Western sources for 
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Preveza Guilmartin comes equally to grief. 
Having hacked away at Hajji Khalifa, he then 
(p. 63) plunges at random into Knolles, to 
whom, as ‘a sixteenth century Englishman 

„who spent a good deal of time in the Otto- 
man Empire and who drew heavily on Ottoman 
sources ’ he attributes ‘ a nearly contemporary 
and technically knowledgeable account of 
the... action’. This astonishing and entirely 
fictional metamorphosis of that quiet, obscure, 
and untravelled Kentish schoolmaster, who in 
the last years of Elizabeth’s reign compiled 
from Western language sources his 4 generall 
historie of the Tur kes (first ed., London, 1603) 
does not fill one with confidence in the quality 
of that encouragement and guidance in matters 

^ Ottoman to which Guilmartin makes due 
reference in his acknowledgements. One’s sense 
of unease is not quelled by the fact that the 
ensuing eight-line quotation from Knolles 

' (taken, not from the first edition of 1603, but 
from vol. т of the sixth and final ‘ edition’ 
brought out under the name of Sir Paul Rycant 
in 1687—a distinction which the footnote 
reference fails to make clear) contains no fewer 
than one serious and nine elementary errors of 
transcription. 

And yet Knollee's account of Preveza does 
contain ‘ technical details of undoubted authen- 
tacity ’ which, we are told, ‘ are found nowhere 
else’. Guilmartin is too trusting of Knollee's 
omnisoience: the question which he should 
then have asked himself was, from what source 
did Knolles obtain his information. A few 
hours spent pleasantly m the British Museum of 
course reveals that ‘ the nearly contemporary 
account based on Ottoman sources’ which 
Guilmartin (pp. 51, 53) draws from and attri- 

r butes to Knolles is not Ottoman at all, but was 
translated and slightly condensed by Knolles 
from the account of the action which is given by 
Paolo Giovio, Historiarum sus temporis (2 vols., 
Florentiae, 1650-2 ; references infra to the Paris 
edition of 1553-4). That this is the case may be 
proved by comparing the two accounts of a 
particular episode—the amphibious assault by 
the allies on the fortrees of Preveza, which 
Guilmartin oalls ‘perhaps the most critical 
action of the campaign’. Knolles, edition of 
1603, p. 687, with Guilmartin’s errors of tran- 
scription tacitly corrected : 

* Grimani had with his... Gallies begun to 

, besiege Prevesa ... and landing some of his 

№ soldiers, with three great pieces of artillery 

80 battered the Castle of Prevesa, that he was 

like enough to have taken it, had not the 

Turks from Aetolia come to relieve it with a 

strong power both of Horse and Foot’. 

` Giovio, HIT, п, fole. 208 г-у: 

‘Grimanus Patriarcha cum Pontifiolis tri- 

remibus e Corcyra progressus... Preuesam 

oppidum ... admotis triremium proris op- 
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pugnare adortus fuerat ... віс ut apparerat 
expugnari potuisse, nisi Turoae, ab Aetolia 
acati, ab obsessis oum ualida equitum & 
peditum manu super/uenientes, nostroque 
magno clamore...ad scaphas triremium 
confugere ooegissent...". 

The reason for ‘ Knolles's' clarity stands 
revealed: asthelate V. J. Parry demonstrated 
іп an essay? which Guilmartin might with 
profit have consulted, Giovio derived his infor- 
mation on Preveza not only from Doria himself 
(of. HST, тт, fol. 209 v), but also from the cap- 
tains who had fought under his command in the 
battle (op. cit., fol. 210 г). Furthermore, in the 
following decade Giovio was himself in cor- 
respondence with Barbarossa, if we can accept 
the testimony of the Florentine humanist Mario 
Bracoi (of. Parry, p. 287, n. 38). 

Critiasm of Guilmartin over his use of 
Knolles cannot be left there, for he has added to 
Knolles’s text errors of his own making. In 
his version of the extract from Knolles which is 
correctly transcribed above, Guilmartin, for 
reasons best known to himself, substitutes the 
name of Doria for that of Marco Grimani, 
Patriarch of Aquileia and commander of the 
Papal fleet at Preveza. The matter is not un- 
important. Grimani was not even acting under 
the orders of Doria, but had sailed from Corfu on 
11 August and had committed. his force to the 
assault on the Ottoman-held fortress of Preveza 
before the tardy Doria had arrived at Corfu to 
take command of the combined fleet. Inde- 
pendent evidence for this is supplied by Gio- 
vanni Sagredo, Memorie istorische de monarchi 
otomani, Venetia, 1573, 383; cf. Paolo Paruta, 
Historia Vineisana, Vinetia, 1005, I, 670. 
Sagredo is emphatic: Grimani, 

‘annoiato dall'otio, e dal consumo della 

Stagione piu atta alarmi, nell'attendere 

l'unione d'Andrea Doria ..., con zelo appas- 

sionato, se ben non prospero, s’acciuse 
all'espugnatione della Provesa ’. 
Spleen, not strategy, &nd another hand, thus 
precipitated what Guilmartin attributes to 
Doria and describes ав ‘perhaps the most 
critical action of the campaign ’. 

Finally, and to return to Guilmertin’s mis- 
apprehensions concerning Knolles, it may per- 
haps be worth pointing out that had he searched 
further he might well have unearthed a genuine 
‘nearly contemporary account [of Preveza] by 
a sixteenth century Englishman’. The Knights 
of Malta had sent four ahips to join the Christian 
fleet (Mario Guazzo, Historia de le cose degne di 
memoria . . . del MDXXIII sino a l'anno MDLII, 
Vinetis, 1552, 464: ‘ quattro della religion di 


1 ‘Renaissance historical literature in rela- 
tion to the Near and Middle East (with special 
reference to Paolo Giovio)’, in B. Lewis and 
P. M. Holt (ed.), Historians of the Middle East, 
London, 1962, 274-89. 
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Rodi'; the details are given as part of a three- 
page (pp. 468—6) list, galley by galley, captain 
by captain, of Doria’s entire fleet). The com- 
mander (or some other officer) of one of the 
Knights’ galleys was an Englishman who, from 
Corfu and later from Mesmna, wrote to Sir 
Clement West, Turcopoler of the Order, two 
letters desoribing the action. These are now 
BM MS Otho C. 1x. 103 and 102, reproduced 
in Lettere and Papers Foreign and Domestic, 
Henry VIII, хт, 2 (1538), and survive as sadly 
mutilated but still valuable accounts indepen- 
dent of both the Ottoman and the Italian 
sources. 

The succeeding analytio chapters, and the 
account which Guilmartin gives of other naval 
engagementa, cannot be dealt with in detail. 
In describing (pp. 57-85, 95-112) the Mediter- 
ranean system of warfare at sea, he touches on 
the two general problems of how what is 
described as the ‘ inherent characteristics’ of 
the war galley determined the nature of mari- 
time conflict in the Mediterranean and, more 
importantly, of how the advent of gunpowder 
weapons, and 1n particular of cannon, affeoted 
the role ofthe war galley. The discussion of these 
two problems is continued in two further ohap- 
ters, which deal respectively with the weapons of 
sixteenth-century warfare at sea (pp. 135-75) 
and with the galley itself (pp. 184-220). 
Perhaps the most striking conolusion which 
Guilmartin draws 18 applicable to the period 
after Lepanto, when, he remarks (p. 176), ' the 
manufacture of iron ordnance in the north 
[sc. England, Holland, Sweden, and Germany] 
on a scale approaching mass production from 
the 15808 on... sounded the death-knell for 
the war galley, marking the ultimate triumph 
of gunpowder's essential characteristics over 
those of the Mediterranean system of warfare at 
sea’, At the same time inflation and economic 
crisis were helping to make the galley an expen- 
sive anachronism. Guilmartin points ont 
(p. 226) that after Lepanto galley fleets declined, 
ın size, which he is probably correct in attribut- 
ing as much to fiscal as to logistic or tactical 
reasons. And yet, from the 1550's, a change in 
design permitted the construction of ever larger 
galleys. The implications of these changes are 
dealt with ın the last chapter (pp. 253-73), which 
despite some highly questionable assumptions 
(рр. 254-5) and an unfortunate speculation 
(p. 288 and note) concerning a possible Catalan 
model for the formation of the Janissaries, dose 
contain some valuable hypotheses whioh it is 
hoped that future research may look into more 
closely from the Ottoman side. In no area more 
than this is the premature death of V. J. Parry 
to be regretted. Guilmartin, making use of his 
Spanish archival sources, deduces (р. 267) that 
technical changes in the construction of galleys, 
a gradual increase in the amount of available 
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artillery, and an increase in the soale of warfare 
at sea led diroctly to a shortage of traditionally 
trained manpower. These trends Guilmartin 
attempts (pp. 269-70) to tie in with the general 
increase of population, the extension of tho- 
cultivation of grain, and the corresponding 
decline in the production of meat, which 
virtually disappeared from the diet of Spanish 
galley crews during the last half of the sixteenth 
century. Thus, between 1523 and 1587 the cost 
of operating a fully-manned Spanish galley on 
campaign more than trebled. The appearance 
of the broadside sailing ship in Mediterranean 
waters from the late sixteenth century is seen 
as the final blow to the galley, forcing it into 
more specialized roles and depriving 1t of the 
amphibious capability which Guilmartin re- 
gards as its most significant strategio and taoti- 
cal characteristio. This, in his view, is what 
made Mediterranean warfare in this period so 
* un-Mahanian ’. ў 

In all this, which owes much to Е. C. Lane's 
writings, and in the appendixes, whioh deal in a 
highly technical manner with the design and 
construction and the internal and external 
ballistics of sixteenth-century cannon, there is 
much that is valuable and enlightening. Both 
the data which he has extracted from the 
Spanish archives and the sometimes over- 
confident hypotheses which he derives from 
them will inevitably generate further useful 
discussion. The weakness of this book as a study 
in comparative history stems from the author's 
inabihty or unwillingness to make use of 
material that could equally illuminate the 
Ottoman side. No historian of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spam would now rely on Prescott or 
Motley; that the non-specialist who ventures ill- 
equipped or ill-adviged into Ottoman history is ` 
stall driven to similar stratagems is perhaps at 
once an indication of the state of the field and a 
warning that the facile judgements of compara- 
tive history are rendered even more than usually 
suspect when the material available and the 
treatment accorded it are as unevenly balanced. 
as they are in this in some ways enterprising 
study. 

©. J. HEYWOOD 


Ram LAKHAN SHUKLA: Britain, India 
and the Turkish empire, 1853-1882. 
xv, 262 pp., 5 maps. New Delhi, etc. : . 
People's Publishing House, 1973." 
Ra 30. 


What Dr. Shukla has set out to accomplish in 
his book is a redressing of the balance in studies 
of Britain's involvement in the Eastern Ques- 
tion in the nineteenth century, which, he 
believes, has hitherto been too hesvily tilted on 
the European side of the question and Insuf- 
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ficiently weighted on the Indian side, which he 
considers to be of equal if not greater oon- 

- Bequence, Moreover, he maintains that the 
relationship botween British activities in Cen- 

~ytral Asia and British policy towards the Otto- 
man empire has been virtually ignored. by 
historians, who have also, in his view, ‘ alto- 
gether overlooked’ the operation of what he 
calls * Anglo-Indian policy’ in the Near and 
Middle East. Perhaps the picture is not quite so 
black as Shukla paints ıt, but then neither is it 

г exactly radiant, and his book will certainly go 
an appreciable way towards improving it. 

Although Shukla begins his study with a sur- 
vey of the evolution of British and British- 

, indian policy towards the Ottoman empire up 

* to and including the Crimean war, the bulk of his 
book is concerned with the reperoussions of the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8 upon that policy 
and upon the position of Indian Muslims 
vis-d-vie both the government of India and the 
Ottoman sultan, ‘Abdulhamid. Shukla gives 
a lengthy and absorbing account of the discus- 
sions and arguments which went on in British 
political and official circles, and between the 
home government and the government of 
India, over how best to implement the policy 
of continuing to uphold the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, now essentially reduced to its 
dominions in Asia. The question revolved to a 
considerable extent around the merits of 
Cyprus versus Muhammara (or some other spot 
at the head of the Persian Gulf) as a place 
d'armes from whioh to sustain the Sublime 
Porte. in the defence of its possessions, and 
Shukla makes out a strong case for the choice 
of the latter site over the former, upon which 

с the ohoice was ultimately to fall. 

The oommitment to Turkey not unnaturally 
disposed the British government to look with a 
certain degree of equanimity upon the pan- 
Islamio aspirations of the sultan, ‘Abdulhamid, 
and for & while the British beguiled them- 
selves with a vision of a grand, pan-Islamio 
front, embraoing the Ottoman empire, Afghan- 
i8tan, and the Central Asian khanates, under- 
pinned by British India, which would effec- 
tively block the further advanoe of Russia in 
Asia. Shukla is, with good reason, scornful of 
the whole notion, espeolally as it depended for 
its inspiration largely upon the conceit with 
which British statesmen of the time were wont 

. to deoeive themselves that Britain, as mistreas 
of India, was a great Muslim power. This same 
conceit, along with some rather more realistic 
calculations, led the British-Indian authorities 
not only to tolerate the growth of pan-Islamio 
feeling among Indian Muslims but even to 
encourage them to revere 'Abdülhamid as 
caliph of Islam. 

There is а great deal of fresh information in 
Shukla’s chapters on the expression of pan- 
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Islamic and oaliphal sentiment in India in the 
1870's and early 1880's, especially the portions 
he has unearthed from the vernaoular and 
Anglo-Indian press, and it goes a long way to 
support his contention that it was in these 
years, rather than in the last decade of the 
century, that the true beginnings of the later 
khilafat movement are to be found. What is 
disappointing in his otherwise thorough in- 
vestigation of the British attempta to utilize the 
caliphate—or, rather, to manipulate the 
reverence of Indian Muslims for the institu- 
tion—for their own partioular political pur- 
poses is his failure to discuss what the British 
actually understood of the nature of the 
caliphate, and whether they realized the 
significance of what they wero doing in impres- 
Bing it upon the attention of their Muslim sub- 
jeote. He notes, for instance, that after the 
Russo-Turkish war the khutba was read in the 
prinoipal mosques every Friday in the name of 
'Abdulhamid, but he does not say how the 
government of India interpreted this recogni- 
tion of the sultan as calrph. The omission is of 
particular significance in view of the way in 
which, as Shukla notes in passing, the attemp- 
ted exploitation of pan-Islamic and caliphal 
sentiment by the British-Indian authorities 
was to backfire upon them some years later. 
The first faint intimations of such a reaction 
were received as early as the time of the British 
occupation of Egypt in 1882, although very 
few British officiala recognized. them, let alone 
paid them heed. 

When Shukla comes in the closing stages of 
his book to analyse what he chooses to oall 
© anti-Turkish intrigues ' by the British among 
Arab notables and religious dignitaries in the 
late 1870’s and early 1880's, he moves on to 
inseoure ground. Although he quotes at length 
from the correspondence of British diplomatie 
and consular officials, in particular Sir Henry 
Layard, the ambassador at Constantinople, to 
show how the British became moreasingly 
concerned at the antipathy whioh 'Abdulhamid 
began to exhibit towards them after the Russo- 
Turkish war, he does not seem himself to have 
grasped the reason why suspioion of the sultan’s 
designs should have taken root in the flrst 
place. In large measure this is due to his 
having ignored the sequence and oharacter 
of Turkish activities in the Arabian peninsula, 
and more especially in Yemen and along the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf, in the early 
1870's, which in sum seemed to point to an 
intention on the part of the Porte to acquire an 
ascendancy over the peninsula as a whole, to 
the ultimate detriment of the British position 
in Aden and the maritime proteotorate which 
had been built up over the years in the Gulf. 
Shukla goes even further astray in his aocount 
of British contacts with the sharif of Mecca 
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in 1879-80, which he says (pp. 186—7) were 
meant 'to bring the grand. sharif under their 
influence for realismg the ambitious scheme of 
a British protectorate over Arabia and for 
detaching the Arabs in Baghdad and Syria 
from Turkish rule’. No such scheme was ever 
contemplated, as Shukla would have dis- 
covered if he had looked more closely at the 
Foreign Office correspondence on Turkey for 
these years. He has read too much into the 
reports of the consular agent at Jidda, James 
Zohrab, who was given to concocting fanciful 
proposals involving, among other things, а 
British protectorate over the Hijäz and Sharl- 
flan support for British rule in India, none of 
whioh received serious consideration from his 
superiors. Shukla even goes so far as to allege 
(p. 218) that the British plotted to set up an 
Arabian caliphate under their own aegis, and 
that this ‘ long-term, sustained policy ' had its 
oulmination in the Arab revolt of 1916. Would 
that British policy towards the Arabs in this 
century had been so long maturing, so deeply 
bedded, so consistent, and so calculating ! 
Instead, it was, sad to say, even more hap- 
hazard and ill thought out than British policy 
towards the Turks in the period covered by 
Shukla’s useful study. 
J. B. KELLY 


CHRISTOPHE HAURI : Das pentathematische 
Schema der alipersischen Inschriften. 
vii, 88 pp. Wiesbaden : Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1973. DM 26. 


This book, a Habiliaitonsschrift, beggars 
description. The five themes H. sees in the 
Old Persian insorrptions are, essentially, these : 

(God) The great god is Ahuramazda. 

(Ruler) I am N, the great king. 

(Kingdom) AM gave me the kingdom. 

(Deed) By the will of AM, I did X. 

(Protection) May AM protect me. 


This reminds him of a variety of other pentads, 
including the Paficatanira. The first ' Ruler’ 
formula is If karā on в weight, i.o. roughly 
“5 ounces’! The first ‘ Kingdom’ formula is 
hauc mam айй ‘ he created me’. On p. 36 Н. 
opines that vagabara- ' Sachentráger' is from 
*vastrabara-, of. Av. vastra- ' clothing ’,—an 
unsupported possibility. There may be other 
ideas worth noting somewhere in these 88 
excellently and expensively printed pages of 
zany hyper-classification and tabulation, stylis- 
tic analysis, and padding to a ludiorous degree, 
but I doubt that the most temperate of Iranists 
will have the patience to seek them. 


D. К. MACKENZIE 
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Eva Rrrsoëz and MARIA ScHETELIOH: 
Studien zum Kautiliya Arthasästra. 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften der 
DDR. Zentralinstitut für alte Ge- 
schichte und Archüologie. Schriften 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des alten 
Orients, 9.) 392 pp. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1973. 


"This treatise, by two pupils of W. Ruben, is a 
study of the economio hfe of ancient India on 
the basis of information which can be gathered 
from the Arthaéüstra of Kautilya. This is all 
that remains to us of what, it seems, was an 
extensive literature dealmg with practical 
subjects, including other and earlier Artha- 
éasiras  (Usanas,  Brhaspati) Vdrtdédstras 
(Brhaspati), and a treatise on Vanijy& asaribed 
to Videha Кајагві, mentioned in a commentary 
on the Arthaéästra, to which this work refers 
(р. 232). 

The work is divided into two sections, the 
village economy and the city or state economy ; 
and partioular attention is paid to the interre- 
lations between the state and private enter- 
prise in these two spheres. The mothod adopted. 
is to quote and translate under appropriate 
headings the relevant texts from the Ariha- 
$üsira and to disouss their significance in 
detail. Very much the weakest part of the 
book is the transliteration of the texts. 
Instead of the normal separation of the words, 
as done in transliterated texts, the authors 
have slavishly followed the practice of the 
Devanigar! text, which follows the long 
established oustom of only separating words 
when the prior one ends in vowel, anusvära, or 
visarga. The result ia most unsatisfactory. In 
addition there are a very large number of 
mistakes in transcription; long marks are 
frequently omitted or wrongly inserted, so that 
we find for instance (p. 255) upayäna written 
instead of upäyana. There is frequent con- 
fusion of sibilants, producing formas like 
asprgya-, eóim, and améapatha (for aspréya-, 
ерат, amsapatha-). Other examples of mis- 
transoription are äyuddha- for dyudha-, 
karmebhyas for karmabhyas, and madhyadh- 
vaja- for madyadhvaja-, and so on. 

On the other hand, the translations of the 
passages quoted are on the whole reliable. 
Here the student of the text is well served by 
the efforts of previous translators. The authors 
have depended principally on the translation 
by Kangle, but that of J. J. Meyer is also drawn 
on, as well as the work of B. Breloer and others. 
The discussions attached to the selected pas- 
sages are on the whole sensible and well in- 
formed, although it would be possible to ques- 
tion a considerable number of points of detail. 
Sometimes, of course, the evidence for a 
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definite conclusion is insufficient. For instance, 
the discussion of the term uparäsa 18 bound to 
be inconolusive, since in this usage it appears 
only twice in the Arthasdstra, and nowhere 
- else. This situation produces а tendency, in 
some places, to read too muoh into the evi- 
dence. It is, for instance, impossible to believe 
that the grants to Brahmans (brahmadeya), and 
land grants to a variety of minor officials (of. 
p. 74) which Kautilya reoommends, could have 
led to the development of a feudal system. In 
discussing the term vivita- © pastureland ' the 
conolusion (p. 55) that the word meant origi- 
nally ‘ enclosed (pasture-)land ’ does not fit the 
conditions in modern, as well as ancient India, 
and 1b 18 bad etymology. The prefix vi- here 
(as in viwria-) reverses the meanmg of the root, 
80 that the meaning of vivita- is simply ‘ un- 
enolosed’. On а number of occasions, when 
speaking of the Aryan extension down the 
Ganges valley, it is stated that the pre-exist- 
ing population was Munda. It should be 
pointed out that there is no evidence for this 
statement. 

Some other topios are discussed in three 
appendixes, namely vigii- (unpaid labour for 
the state), the question of caste, and slavery. 
As regards vis/i- the authors have not properly 
understood the usage of this word in Kautilya. 
The word has a general meaning ‘ work, 
labour’, as Kangle renders it in his index 
(whence ‘labour force, work force”, so also 
Kangle), and a special meaning ‘ unpaid labour 
for the state’. Here the mistake is made of 
assuming that the word is used only in the 
special sense, but this is not so. For instance 
the passage listing the employees of the 
kogthügürüdhyaksa quoted on p. 281 (KA, 
2.15.63) can only apply to persons in regular 
employment. It would be impossible to run 
such в department with employees putting in à 
day's work once & month. On the subject of 
caste Коцур 18 not very informative, which 
must be of some significance, so not very much 
can be made out of his references. What he 
haa to say about slavery, which is in agreement 
with other sources, indicates the limited part 
played by it in the ancient Indian economy. 

Ав regards the date and authorship of the 
Artha£ästra, the authors adopt the view that it 
dates from the Maurya period, and make the 
rather dubious statement that the majority of 
specialists accept this view. In their disoussion 
of this matter, however, they do not advance 
any new arguments to answer the weighty 
objections that have been made against this 
date, and they repeat some arguments (e.g. 
Jayaswal’s, that Cina in the KA refers to the 
Shina of Gilgit) whioh are not worthy of serious 
consideration. No attempt is made to deal with 
the fact that Kautilya, throughout the treatise, 


. is invariably speaking of the ruler of a small 
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kingdom, surrounded by other kingdoms, with 
which he is in a relationship of friendship, 
neutrality, or enmity, and that he knows 
nothing of an imperial state such as that of the 
Mauryas. From the point of view of historical 
developments, the dating of the Arthaéistia is 
of very great importance, but the view asoep- 
ted, that 16 dates to Maurya times, resta on 
very shaky foundations. 
T. BURROW 


Q. J. MEULENBELD (tr.): The Madhava- 
nidäna and tts chtef commentary, chap- 
ters 1-10. (Orientalia Rheno-Trajec- 
tina, Vol. xx.) xii, 709 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1974. Guilders 140. 


The present work is much more than & care- 
ful translation of 10 chapters of Madhava’s 
medical treatise: it represents a very mgni- 
ficant contribution to the vast body of litera- 
ture on Indian medicine. 

Meulenbeld’s choice of Madhava for his 
translation seems odd in view of his argument 
in ita favour that the three classical samhilas 
of Sanskrit medical literature are already 
available in translations, since the Madhava- 
nidäna is merely a compendium of verses 
deriving almost entirely from those very same 
samhitas. This can clearly be seen from 
Meulenbeld’s concordance of Madhavanidana 
1-10 and its sources on pp. 351-4. These 
sources were almost all identified previously 
and can be found, for example, in the edition 
of the Ma&dhavanidana by SudaréanaéAstrl 
(Kãél Sanskrit Series 158, second ed., Benares, 
1960), although the references there are less 
precise. 

In ch. 2 of the Madhavantdana there are 75 
&lokas, of which all have been traced to the 
three classical samhiläs except 2.1, 2, 26, 
89cd, 44, 69cd, 70ab, 74c-f. The first three of 
these unidentified #lokus can easily be found in 
Bhävamiéra and Vahgasena in their respective 
ohapters on fever, but it is oertain that 
Bhävamiéra is much later than Madhava. and 
Vangasena is also thought to be posterior to 
Madhava. Of greater interest, however, is the 
fact that these three élokas ocour also in 
Ravigupta’s Siddhasära. because the Siddha- 
sara contains virtually no verses that are 
identical with those found in the three classical 
samhtäs. Moreover, it is likely that the 
Siddhasüra is older than the Müdhavanidána 
and that Madhava drew upon the Siddhasära 
ав a source of similar authority to that of the 
three classical samhitãs. Certainly there are 
chapters in the Müdhaeanidána which consist 
entirely of verses found in the three olasaical 
samhitäs plus the Siddhasära. 
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Madhava ів dated to approximately A.D. 700 
by Meulenbeld (p. 21), although he could be 
dated anywhere between 600 and 800. The 
Siddhaeüra wos translated into Tibetan early in 
the ninth century (see BSOAS xxxiv, 1, 1971, 
91) and into Khotanese in the ninth or tenth 
century. The date of composition of the 
Sanskrit original may well be geveral centuries 
earlier and since a date of about A.D. 700 seems 
likely for Madhava, a date of about А.р. 600 
for Ravigupta may be considered. This would 
make Ravigupta contemporary with Vägbhata 
and would account for the absence of verses 
common to Ravigupta and Vägbhata. 

Although the number of original verses 
attributable to Madhava is substantially 
reduced by & comparison with Ravigupta’s 
Siddhasüva, M&dhava’s achievement in stan- 
dardizing the order in which the diseases should 
be described remains unchallenged. However, 
even in this respeot his rearrangement of the 
corpus of medical knowledge into 32 chapters 
each treating different topics cannot be con- 
sidered original since Ravigupta had such an 
arrangement in 31 chapters (listed in BSOAS, 
XXXVO, 3, 1974, 637-43). Mädhava’s order is 
different and it was his order which subse- 
quently prevailed. 

The above remarks are sufficient to show 
that the pioture presented by Meulenbeld is 
seriously distorted by his disregarding suoh 
an important medical writer as Ravigupte 
despite the attempte made by H. W. Bailey 
and myself to make Ravigupta better known. 
Nevertheless, the usefulness of Meulenbeld's 
book is in no way impaired, and there is no 
reflection upon the high standard of his trans- 
lation. 

Meulenbeld's work is divided roughly into 
two halves. The first half contains the intro- 
duction (pp. 1-27) and the translation of and 
notes to the Madhavanidána and its chief oom- 
mentary (pp. 20-350). The second half con- 
tains five appendixes, the bibliography, and 
four indexes (pp. 351-709). 

The introduction deals with Madhava, his 
works and his date, and with the commentaries 
and commentators upon the Mádhavanidhàna. 
X6 contains а very useful and extensive collec- 
tion of material and references and is olearly 
presented except for the technical defect that 
matter normally relegated in scientific works to 
footnotes has been retained within brackets in 
the text. 

The almost complete translation provided 
here of the Madhukoëa, the commentary by 
Vijayarakgita and Srikanthadatta on the 
Madhavanidàna, is in itself а valuable contri- 
bution to Indian medical literature since little 
has been done to make such commentaries 
known, and here the translation has been 
thoroughly prepared and commented upon and 
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the information that can be derived from it has 
ın part also been indexed. It would have been 
even more useful if the Sanskrit technical 
terms had been more often retained within 
brackets. Thus on p. 37 Meulenbeld has: 
* This same (ground) is of two kinds according 
to its distinction into а (ground) bringing about 
the production and a (ground) bringing about 
the manifestation'. Here it would have 
been helpful if the Sanskrit teohnioal terms 
wipidaka- and vyañjaka- had been added 
within brackets. 

Much of the information provided by the 
Madhukoéa is either not available elsewhere or 
extremely inaocessible. Thus, the quotation 
from Haricandra on p. 35—this reference to 
Haricandra is not listed in the index on 
p. 698—distinguishes four kinds of hetu-: 
‘near’ (sanntkrsta-), ‘ distant’ (viprakrgta-), 
‘subordinate’ (vyabhicdrin-), and ‘ predomi- 
nant’ (pradhänika-). This is a distinction I 
have not noticed elsewhere although it reminds 
me of the distinction made in the Rgyud béi 
between ñe-rgyu ‘near causes’ and rin-rgyu 
‘ distant causes’. 

The first appendix (pp. 351-88) deals with 
sources and quotations. The second appendix 
provides, within relatively short compass 
(pp. 389—438) and conveniently in alphabetical 
order, information about the various medical 
authors and works quoted and referred to else- 
where in the book. This is a useful colleotion of 
material not otherwise available. In the third 
appendix (pp. 437-519) the Sanskrit technical 
terms used in the book are explained with 
copious references to primary and secondary 
literature. This ia the sort of collection anyone 
working in the field of Indian medicine has to 
make and it will save those entering this field 
of study a great deal of time and effort. The 
fourth appendix (pp. 520-611) contains a large 
number of Sanskrit plant-names and provides 
their botanical equivalente collected from a 
large number of reference worka. The ‘ medical 
annotations ’ of appendix five are in some ways 
the most interesting part of the book (pp. 
612-29). As pointed out by Meulenbeld: ‘ The 
interpretation of Áyurvedio Sanskrit texte from 
a medical point of view is a fleld that has been 
neglected by non-Indian scholars’. In this 
appendix, Meulenbeld, a qualified dootor him- 
self, gives the results of his attempt * to find out 


how far the desoribed syndromes correspond to d 


real diseases which may have been encountered 
by the ancient Indian physicians '. 

The work is conoluded by a bibliography and 
four indexes. The book is well produced and 
well bound; misprinta seem to be extremely 
rare. 
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Ах Raison (ed. and tr.): La Hürita- 
samba, terte médical sanskrit, avec 
un index de nomenclature dyurvédique. 
(Publications de l'Institut Frangais 
d'Indologie No. 52.) xlvii, 397 рр. 
Pondichéry: Institut Français d’In- 
dologie, 1974. 

In spite of the title of this book it contains an 
edition and translation of only one of the six 
parte of the Hdritasamhsta, namely the 
Prathama-sthäna. This part will for many be 
the least interesting as it deals largely with 
materia medica. 

No$ enough researoh has been done on the 
Häritasamhitä to enable us to determine its 
date or its relationship to other medical works. 
Only & few remarks are devoted to such 
problems by Mlle. Raison in her ‘ Introduo- 
tion’, which consists almost entirely in в 
reprinting of the table of contents of the 
Häritasamhitä ов found in the edition by 
Binod Lal Sen. Thore follows a bibliography 
conmsting of 15 items, the first five being 
Indian editions of the HdritasamAita. The 
earliest four of those editions are given sigla 
and have been collated to form the basis of the 
present edition. As for manuscripts, only two 
modern ones from the Cordíer collection of the 
Bibhothéque Nationale have been used and 
those only rarely: * Nous les avons consultés à 
l'occasion ° (p. xi). 

Since Raison admits that the textual tradi- 
tion of this text 18 unsatisfaotory and that the 
printed editions often violate the rules of 
grammar and metrics and frequently contain 
contradictory variants (p. xii), ib is clear that 
the only way in which a satisfaotory text can 
be established is by collating the MSS afresh 
(not the printed editions) and comparing paral- 
lel passages in other medical texte. Raison has 
not attempted to do either. The text provided 
here has accordingly no scientific value al- 
though it is & convenient collation of editions 
that are extremely diffioult of &ocess. 

The variant readings are inconveniently 
printed at the end of the text instead of at the 
foot of each page even though there is a con- 
siderable amount of blank paper at the bottom 
of most pages of the text. The literal French 
translation 18, on the other hand, oonveniently 
printed opposite the text. Another useful 
, feature of the work is the extensive index 

(pp. 279-386) called ‘Nomenclature &yur- 
védique de la Häritasamhitä” because it 
incorporates some words from other parts of 
the text than that edited here. Its usefulness is 
unpaired by the frequent ocourrence of ‘ pas- 
Bim" instead of the references to where the 
word ocours. Idiosynoratic is the use of the 
‘ordre alphabétique français ’ for the Sanskrit 
index, this being apparently easier for the 
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* médeoins et pharmacologistes non sanskrit- 
istes ’ (seo р. xii), who must, however, at least 
know the Devanügari sorrpt (in which the text 
is printed, the index being in transcription) 
and the rules of sandhi in order to know what 
to look for in the index. 

The accuracy of the translation depends in 
part on the accuracy of transmission of the 
text, in part on knowledge of the traditional 
doctrines. The absence of a commentary on 
the text bears further witness to the faot that 
little has been done to situate the present text 
within the framework of medical tradition. 

Let us now take a simple example. In 1.3.3 
we find 

deéam Шат vayo vahnim sdtmya-prakyit- 

bhesajam 

deham saiivam balam vyadher теі karma 

samäcarel 

rendered: ' Ayant vu la région, le temps, l'âge, 
le feu, le médicament de nature idoine, le 
corps, l'étre psychique, la force de la maladie, il 
doit agir '. The variant reading from B quoted 
on p. 216, sdimyam mprakrii-bhesaje already 
points to the fact that we have three separate 
items here and not the improbable compound 
‘ médicament de nature idoine ’. 

The couplet quoted should in fact rend 

deóa-küla-vayo-vahni-sütmya-prakris- 

bhasgajyam 

deha-sattva-bala-vyddhin drstvä karma 

samärabhet 

“(їп making use of the administration of 
drugs,) one must begin the treatment having 
had regard (to these): region (deéa-), time 
(kala), age (vayo-), digestive fire (vahni-), habit 
(sdtmya-), character (prakrit-), drug (bhaisa. 
jya-), body (deha-), courage (sattra-), strength 
(bala-), and illness (vyadhin) ’. 

This couplet has been taken from the 
Siddhasa:a (1.33). It was first printed in the 
1945 edition of H. W. Bailey, Khotanese texts 
1, 107. In that edition the Tibetan and Kho- 
tanese renderings were also published and they 
agree with my interpretation. In the subse- 
quent verses of the Siddhasära each of the 
items listed in this couplet is discussed further. 
It thus becomes clear that bala-vyidhin is the 
correct reading, beoause the further discussion 
shows that bala- refers here not to the strength 
of the disease but to the strength of the patient 
to cope with the drugs being administered. 

Another instanoe where reference to medioal 
tradition would have prevented the translator 
from an error of substance is in 1.5.4. 

sito gurus tri-dosa-ghno madhuro gaura- 

sastikah 
rendered ' Frais et lourd, détruisant les trois 
doga, doux [tel] est le gauragastika '. A glance 
at Vagbhata, Sü., 6.7-8, where this rice is said 
to be laghu- ‘ light" would have shown that we 
have to do with the sandhi-form of agurus 
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“not heavy’ here. This verse is found also in 
Vangasena and in the Siddhasära (printed in 
Khotanese texts, 1, 112, also without avagraha). 
Raison may take comfort from the faot that the 
Tibetan and Khotanese translators made the 
same mistake in translation. 

It would be interesting to know the correct 
reading of some verses that appear to be oor- 
rupt. Thus, 1.16.28 oan soaroely be in order. 
cognab seems to be at the heart of the difficulty. 
Raison distinguishes in her translation between 
makustaka- ‘quand il est chaud’ and the 
makusiaka- ‘ quand il est froid. But there is 
no evidence, as far as I am aware, that the 
makustaka- is anything but éta- ‘ cold ° or even 
ausita- ‘ very oold' as here. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the translation given by Raison the 
makustaka- is sweet when it is hot but acoord- 
ing to Caraka, Su., 27.27, and other medical 
texts it 18 sweet and cold. There is also a 
question of principle involved since one would 
have to prove that a given grain could at one 
time be hot and at another cold. 

The index also contains some errors of fact 
and I draw attention to the rendering of guda- 
by ‘ mélasso’. For details concerning sugar 
production in ancient India see O, von Hinuber, 
‘Zur Technologie der Zuckerherstellang im 
alten Indien’, ZDMG, oxx1, 1, 1971, 93-109, 
and G. J. Meulenbeld, The Mädhavanidäna and 
its chief commentary, chapters 1-10, Leiden, 
1974, 507-8. It seems diplomatic to render 
guda- by ‘ crude sugar ’. 

A critical edition of the HüritasamAità based 
on the manusoript tradition remains a desidera- 
tum of Indian medical studies. The present 
work provides a translation that enables the 
reader to survey the contents of the first of the 
віх parts of that text. 


E. Н, EMMERIOK 


К. V. Sounpara RAJAN : Indian temple 
styles : the personality of Hindu archi- 
tecture. xiv, 184 pp., 48 plates. New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1972. 
Rs. 80. 


The notion of ' style’ with reference to the 
temple architecture of India is no new ooncept. 
Previous writers such as Jouveau-Dubreuil and 
Percy Brown have, generally with some justifi- 
cation, discerned distinot styles of architecture 
over the subcontinent. The diffloulty comes 
when studying the Cálükya and Orissa styles 
which, with some justification, oan be ap- 
proached as a single one. 

Perhaps inevitably the author regards 
southern architecture, especially of the Pallava 
and Cola periods, as the ‘norm’ (ch. iv, 
pp. 22-37). ‘ Norm’ is perhaps an unfortunate 
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term because it is qualitative and subjective, 
and it does not even indicate the diffusion- 
centre or growth-point of style whioh, in any 
case, should probably be looked. for elsewhere. 
Gopuras, albeit rudimentary, are seen in 
Ajanta cave-paintings and in the entrance to 
the Indrasabha at Ellora. Most free-standing 
vimana styles are to be seen m such temples 
at Pattadakal as Galaganätha and 
meévara. The implication would be that it was 
in the central Deccan that many features of 
temple-design were first worked out. The 
proximity to these sites of the great oave- 
centres only serves to emphasize the point. A 
table (p. 47) shows that the various parts, 
terrace, plinth, superstructure, and во on are 
common to all styles, the terminology alone 
being regionally differentiated. An analogy 
might be drawn between this and the different 
terminologies of northern and southern music 
that mask what is in origin a single system that 
became historically differentiated on a regional 
basis. 
One of the author’s most cogent points 
concerns the influence of climate upon stylistic 
growth (p. 74). This, he argues with total 
conviction, is the reason for the atypical gable- 
roof styles of Kerala and Nepal which, very 
rightly, he considers together (pp. 74 ff.) He 
is probably a little in excess when he refers to 
the snowfalls of Nepal and Ladakh as ‘ glacia- 
tions (ibid.), but the general argument is true 
enough. He could have added the further 
point and, changing the metaphor, completed 
the circle: increased precipitation means more 
forest, therefore timber is readily available for 
precisely this type of gabled structure. He has 
not omitted the stray examples outside these 
areas such as Citamparam (p. 75), but he is 
surely led astray by the similarity of hair- 
styles between the Nambüdiri and Diksiter 
priests as being somehow relevant! He could 
have noticed the sannidht of Aghoramirti at 
Tiruvénkätu, Tanjore Distt. There there is а 
mandapa of identical style of mixed wood / 
stone, yet that temple is not run by the 
Diksiters. Moreover, this ‘ wooden’ style, 
especially in the treatment of eaves and in the 
use of bracket-images, was imitated widely, 
such as at the Cénna Keéava temple Belür. 
There is an excellent bibliography, and a 
most valuable data-catalogue, which in itself 
is a rich source of material (рр. 100-73), fol- 
lowed by an index and a set of really excellent 
black-and-white plates. The only glaring 
omission herein is an illustration of the Nepal 
style, relevant, after all, to the author's argu- 
ments. (pp. 74-8). There should too have been 
reference to the Kashmiri style also as being 
influenced by wood-construotion. It, similarly, 
is an atypical product of an atypical zone. 
There should have been a plate of the Martand 
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temple, referred to in the data-catalogue (item 
xovii, p. 173). 
This is & most thoughtful work, and one that 
is really excellently produced. 
- J. B. MARR 


KARN! Smau: The relations of the house 
of Bikaner with the central powers, 
1465-1949. xvii, 432 pp., front. 
6 plates, 2 maps. New Delhi: Munshi- 
ram Manoharlal, 1974. Ra. 65. 


In area Bikaner was the sixth largest of the 
Indian states before independenoe. Much of it 
consists of the westerly extension of the Thar 
desert and in the absence of irrigation oultiva- 
tion was limited by a low and preoarious rain- 
fall. The Räthor Rajput ruling house, an 
offshoot of that of the neighbouring principa- 
lity of Jodhpur, was established in Bikaner in 
the late fifteenth century. The state of Bikaner 
lost its separate administrative identity and ita 
ruler his surviving powers upon the mergers of 
former princely states which followed the 
independence of India. 

Though this work 18 a history of the external 
relations of the state, these were much in- 
fluenced by the internal condition of the terri- 
tories. The rulers of Bikaner, unhke their 
south-westerly neighbours in the desert the 
Maharawals of Jaisalmer, enjoyed some agri- 
cultural revenue. They probably profited from 
the safe refuge which their inaccessible terri- 
tories gave to great Baniya capitalista whose 
commercial operations extended through 
northern India. Tolls were also collected from a 

.Boubherly caravan route between Multan and 
Delhi which passed the north of their state. 
Yet, without further external sources of in- 
come, down to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the resouroes of the Bikaner rulers appear 
to have been barely sufficient to hold in check 
tough feudatories and brigands in outlying 
strongholds. 

Such tenuous control of infertile territory 
clearly favoured a subordinate alliance with 
the principal or paramount power in northern 
India. At the same time as the neighbouring 
princes of Jodhpur and Jaisalmer, the Bikaner 
Raja and his son made their submission to the 
Mughal emperor Akbar at Nagawr in A.D. 1570. 

.The Bikaner Raja was rewarded with mansab 
rank, and this began an association in which 
four generations of Bikaner rulers and their 
contingents served the Mughals with distino- 
tion, sharing in the perils and the labours as 
well as the profits of the maintenance and 
extension of Mughal imperial power. The last 
of these rulers, Anup Singh, died in А.р. 1698 
when he was fawjdär of a distant fort in the 

Deccan. His patronage was incidentally 
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responsible for the migration of several 
accomplished painters from the Deccan to 
Bikaner, where their works survive. In the 
course of this subordinate alliance, the inevit- 
able mterference of the Mughal emperors in the 
struggles for succession to the Bikaner gaddi 
did not bring nusfortunes to the ruling house 
comparable to those of their R&thor kinsmen 
in Jodhpur. Appendixes publish eight trans- 
lations of Mughal farméns, but possibly this 
section of the work leans a little heavily on 
secondary sources in Hindi and on the Vir 
vinod and published khyäts rather than explor- 
ing deeply the great stores of Bikaner state 
papers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which are mentioned by the author 
(pp. xv-xvi, 406). 

This aocount of Bikaner in the eighteenth 
century shows the rapid decline of the Mughal 
connexion and a confinement of the activities 
of the rulers to their own and their neighbours' 
territories. Muoh of the first half of the century 
was spent in warfare against Jodhpur. As no 
cauth was raised from the state, Bikaner does 
not appear to have attracted the cupidity of the 
Maräthas, but it was the subject of an un- 
successful invasion by the Irishman George 
Thomas in 1799. By the early nineteenth 
century the authority of the rulers over local 
jagirdárs and other rebellious subjects was 
weak and, while the British pursued their 
campaign against the Pind&ris, the Brkaner 
territory was in danger of becommg a principal 
place of refuge for freebooters and brigands. 
In these ciroumstances a Treaty of Perpetual 
Friendship was signed between the Bikaner 
ruler and the East India Company in 1818. 

For the Maharajas of Bikaner—and for the 
author, who writes as their dispossessed 
heir—the manner in which the British treated 
their subordinate ally through the nineteenth 
century was disappointing. To the end of the 
century there was much disorder 1n the state 
and the rulers felt that their resources were 
inadequate to suppress it. The British, while 
making frequent demands that the Bikaner 
rulers suppress disorder and capture and hand 
over those wanted for crimes within their own 
territories, showed. much reluctance to come to 
the Maharaja’s aid as they were bound to do 
by the treaty. Outside their state, the rulers 
were also most anxious to lend their swords to 
the British as they had done to the Mughals: 
the British often felt no need for their services, 
though they were appreciative of aid in com- 
bating the rebels of 1857, and they permitted 
that famous and picturesque regiment, the 
Bikaner camel corps (Ganga Risala) to take 
part in the China War of 1900. On both these 
occasions the reigning Maharaja led his troops 
in the fleld. The late nineteenth century, when 
the British had imposed a Resident at Bikaner, 
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is charaoterised by the author as the ‘ era of 
active interference '. 

More than half this book is devoted to the 
reigns of the author's grandfather and father, 
Ganga Singhji (r. 1887-1943) and Sadul 
Singhji (г. 1943-50). Ganga Singhji was seven 
years old when he ascended the gaddi. He was 
educated at the Mayo College for Princes and 
tutored by Sir Brian Egerton. He grew up as a 
strong-willed prinoe, handeome and able in 
body and mind, intent on playing an aotive 
role in his station oflife. Around the beginning 
of this century the internal order and finances 
of the state seem to have improved, leaving him 
free of some of the worries and vexations of his 
predecessors. Inside his state he fought the 
powers of the British Resident with some 
success, while outaide it he was conspiouously 
willing to fight for the British against Chinese, 
Boers, Turks, and Germans. In later life he 
developed into a political organizer and fixer 
loyal to the King-Emperor but sympathetio 
towards Indian aspirations, a socially accept- 
able Indian representative at Peace Talks and 
Round-Table Conferences, yet a convenient 
friend of Congress politicians. (When Gandhi 
visited England in 1931, Ganga Singhji 
arranged through his ‘ Household Department’ 
for Gandhi’s passage on 8.5. Mooltan, with his 
goat and kitchen on the afterdeok.) 

The last chapter, which is concerned with 
the period of Sadul Singhji’s reign, is called 
* Role of Bikaner in India’s unification’. The 
mature age at which Sadul Singhji ascended 
the gaddi and his death only six years later did 
not permit him to become so popular a figure as 
his father; but by his arguments and example 
he played an important part in persuading his 
peers in the Chamber of Princes to accede to 
the Dominion of India in 1947. His son con- 
siders that he was shabbily served when two 
years later the ‘ viable unit’ of Bikaner was 
merged in a Greater Rajasthan Union. One 
notes that neither he nor the Maharawal of 
Jaisalmer, who also opposed the merger, were 
oonoiliated with any honorary title like 
‘ Uparajpramukh ’. Sadul Singhji’s early death 
in 1950 effected the first major saving of the 
Indian government in its payment of Privy 
Purses. 

Shri Karni Singh, Ph.D., M.P., formerly— 
according to the titulature recognized by the 
Government of India in 1960 but now out- 
lawed—His Highness Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Rajeshwar Shiromani Maharaja Shri Karni 
Singhji Bahadur, has written with insight and 
industry the history of an aspect of his lost 
dynastic inheritance. This is a long work of 
which the disparate sections are on the soale of 
independent monographs. The opening section 
is of a similar character to Q. N. Sharma's 
Mewar and the Mughal emperors (1954) and 
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V. 8. Bhargava's Marwar and the Mughal 
emperors (1966). It fills an obvious gap in the 
histories of the relations of the great Rajpat 
houses with the Mughals, The olose is & notable 
addition to the corpus of memoirs regarding the 4 
negotiations and course of events of the inde- ` 
pendence of India. The publication of the 
whole narrative in the compass of a single 
volume draws attention to elements of con- 
tinuity and change in the relations of the 
Indian regions with the central power, in the 
period when this has existed. The pomp of the 
Maharajas has vanished but the problem in а ` 
different form is still with us. 

The author at one point states that students 
of history must take an impartial view (p. 346), 
but it 1 neither surprising nor disoreditable 
that his sympathies are engaged on the side of 
his family. At times his work reads like a 
memorial of services rendered and he is puno- 
tilious in the record of every manner in which “ 
his house was distinguished, from the field of 
battle to that of Rajasthani poetry. It is sad 
that his own achievements as a crack shot 
can find no place on the roll. Insignia and 
militaria preserved st Bikaner are carefully , 
mentioned and the author states that many of 
them may be seen in the museum which bears 
his own name in the fort of Bikaner. On view 
are such different trophies as swords bestowed. 
by Mughal emperors and the two aeroplanes 
presented by the government of the United 
Kingdom as spoils of the first World War. The 
book is dedicated to the deified patroness of 
his house, Mata Karnijf, and facing the dedica- 
tion is a fine photograph of her shrine, a little 
room hung with golden umbrellas and swarm- 
ing with rats. 

SIMON DIGBY 


M. A. NAYEEM : External relations of the 
Bijapur kingdom, 1489-1686 4.D. (a 
study in diplomatic history). [v], xxvi, 
321 pp., 8 plates, 8 maps. Hyderabad : 
Bright Publishers for Sayeedia Re- 
search Institute, [1974]. £10. 


Н. К. Sumrwant: History of the Qutb 
Shahi dynasty. xxiv, 189 pp., front., 
8 plates. New Delhi: Munshiram : 
Manoharlal, 1974. Rs. 120. -d 


The coverage of the Indo-Muslim period by 
lengthy outline histories of the main periods 
and dynasties is now almost as complete as we 
can hope it to be, given that no adequate . 
chronicle tradition survives from some minor 
dynasties (e.g. the Faraqis of Khündesh or the 
Afteenth-century Muslim rulers of Nägawr). 
First to be filled in by modern scholars ofthe d 
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suboontinent was the great northern tradition 
of the Dehli sultanate followed by the Mughal 
empire. Later the sultanates of the Deocan 
attracted the attention of Hyderabadi Muslims 
and of other Indian scholars interested in the 
rise of Maratha power. The series of dynastic 
histories began with H. К. Sherwani’s The 
Bahmanis of the Deccan (Hyderabad, 1953). 
In 1956 A. M. Siddiqui's History of Golconda 
appeared, which must now be superseded by 
Sherwani’s latest publication, reviewed below. 

` Та 1966 Dr. Radhe Shyam, himself the son of 
the Mughal historian B. P. Saksena, published 
his history of the Ahmadnagar sultanate. The 
sultanate of Bijapur was the subjeot of 
numerous articles, from the 1940’s onwards, by 
Professor P. M. Joshi, but there was no more 
iecent ‘ historical outline of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty ’ than that which H. Cousens inoluded 
in his Bijapur and its architectural remains 
(Bombay, 1916). It has recently attracted the 
attentions of at least three researchers: of 
Iftikhar Ahmad Ghauri, whose articles on 
administrative structure and kingship in 
Bijapur have been published in Islamic Culture; 
of D. C. Verma, whose history of Bijapur is 
listed in booksellers’ catalogues (but has not 
yet reached us); and of M. A. Nayeem, whose 
doctoral thesis submitted in the University of 
Poona on the external relations of the Bijapur 
sultanate is embodied in this substantial 
volume. 

Nayeem’s study involves many of the main 
currents of Indian and Asian history in the 
sixteenth and seventeonth centuries. The 
policies and political situations of the Bijapur 
sultans are connected with the fall of the great 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar in the sixteenth 
century and with the mse of the new Hindu 
power of the Marathas in the seventeenth. The 
ideological link of the Bijapur sultans—with 
their Persianized court and predominant incli- 
nation towards Shi‘ism—with the Safavids 
was close, particularly during the reign of Shah 
‘Abbas I. If in the sixteenth century the domi- 
nant consideration of Bijapuri policy was the 
local struggle with neighbouring Deccan sul- 
tanates, in the following century this was 
overshadowed by justified fear of the Mughal 
enoroachments which eventually brought the 
dynasty and sultanate to an end. The Bijapur 
sultans were also foroed into close relations 
with the Portuguese by the Portuguese ocou- 
pation of Goa (a natural port of the Bijapur 
territories) and by the Portuguese control of 
strategio imports and of communications by 
sea. The seventeenth century witnessed lees 
strategically significant relations with the 
Dutoh, English, and French East India Com- 
panies, whose factories were established on the 
Konkan coast and aleo upon Bijapur’s newly 
acquired Coromandel littoral. 
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Nayeem has mastered a considerable maas of 
information and has made use of Portuguese 
and Marathi historical sources 1n the original 
(though he sppears dependent on available 
English versions of those in Dutch and French). 
His work is arranged as в series of chronological 
surveys of each theme of Bijapur's external 
relations. Though perhaps it was casier to 
handle tho material in this manner than in a 
synchronic survey, the method, partioularly 
when it is applied to the history of the relations 
of Bijapur with the neighbouring Deccan 
sultanates and Vijayangar, produces a weary- 
ingly repetitious narrative in the treatment of 
a period for which the sources provide little 
more than an account of campaigns and 
embassies. Thus, for example, the confederacy 
against Vijayanagar leading to the great battle 
of Bannihatti (Talikota) reours in each separate 
narrative in а ‘manner reminiscent of the 
separate notices of each of the Deccan sul- 
tanates in the narrations of the near-contem- 
porary historian Farishta (references to whom 
are often cited only in Brigg’s not wholly 
reliable translation). A perceptive and valuable 
part of this study is the account of the parasitic 
growth of the power of the Maräthas Shähjf 
and Shivaji inside the Bijapur state. From 
this one may regret that the scope of the work 
allows little consideration of the internal 
politics and administration of the sultanate; 
but the very detailed treatment of the external 
affairs of the Bijapur state makes it unlikely 
that this work, in spite of its occasional 
naivetés of approach (and of numerous mis- 
prints or mistranscriptions of unfamiliar names) 
will be superseded as the standard work upon 
its subject. 

Last year saw the publication of the History 
of the Qub Shahi dynasty by Haroon Khan 
Sherwani, the octogenarian doyen of Deccani 
historians. This buge work is a narrative 
history of the reigns of the sultans of Golkonda 
and Heydaräbäd, in which each chapter is as 
long as & monograph and one, differently 
arranged, has already been published aa suoh 
(ch. iv, ‘Cultural uplift’, pp. 257-384 
= Muhammad-Quli Quib Shah, London, 1968, 
reviewed іп BSOAS, xxxu, 1, 1969, 176-8). 
Portions of other chapters have been published 
over two decades in such periodicals as the 
Indian Historical Quarterly and Journal of 
Indian History, but only now has the complete 
opus been gathered together. 

The whole is a copious and detailed descrip- 
tion of the activities of the Qutbshähs and the 
state of their realm from the rise of the dynasty 
at the beginning of the tenth /sixteenth 
century to its downfall at the end of the 
eleventh /seventeenth. Even by comparison 
with Nayeem’s work on the’ ‘Adilah&hs, 
Sherwani treats in adequate detail the topic 
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of the external relations of the Qutbshahs. 
The activities and achievements of the dynasty 
are firmly set against the background of the 
advance and encroachment of Mughal power. 
He summarizes shrewdly the conditions under 
which the endemic local hostilities of the 
Deccan sultanates would be temporarily 
suspended. in the face of a common enemy. 
He describes more lueidly than Nayeem the 
joint campaigns of the Bijapur and Golkond& 
sultans against the Hindu ohieftains of the 
Karnatak. His treatment of the relations 
between the Qutbshähs and the rising power 
of the Магё ав appears less detailed. 

Sherwani’s account of external relations and 
military campaigns is set in perspective by his 
equally attentive and lengthy descriptions of 
the internal conditions of the realm, the events 
at court, and the oultural life of the period. 
Like other local historians of the Deccan, his 
sympathies are strongly engaged with his 
subject. His picture of social conditions under 
the Qutbshähs has a rather rosy hue and some 
of his more optimistic inferences from evidence 
may be questioned, e.g. where, on the strength 
of & reference by Tavernier to the low fees 
charged by physicians in cities, he argues that 
the sultans maintained a service ‘similar to 
the Health Insurance Scheme of England at the 
present day ’ (p. 529). His evidence in general 
tends to show the happy condition of the ‘ con- 
suming class’—to use W. H. Moreland’s 
phrase—rather than that of those who pro- 
duced for them. 

Cultural history is treated almost in as much 
detail as politioal and social history and literary 
productions of each reign in Perman, Arabio, 
Dakhni, and Telugu are noticed. Also des- 
eribed at length are the architectural monu- 
ments, though the descriptions here are poorly 
supported by the meagre and badly printed 
photographic plates. Since 8. A. A. Bilgrami's 
Landmarka of the Deccan (Hyderabad, 1927), 
which was almost exclusively concerned with 
inscriptions, little has been published on the 
architectural monuments of the Qutbshähs. 
Sherwani sets the monuments firmly within 
their historical context and has information 
concerning the laying out of Haydarabad офу 
and other royal building schemes. With this 
historical information made available, there is 
now need for a monograph on the architecture 
of the Qutbshahs in the environs of Golkond& 
and Haydaräbäd, on the scale of Cousens's 
Bijapur and Yazdani’s Bidar : tts history and 
monuments (OUP, 1947). 

The length of this work of Sherwani is 
daunting, but it is written in an accomplished 
style and it may be consulted with pleasure as 
well as profit by any student of Indo-Muslim 
history or culture. It 18 the most considerable 
labour of a long life devoted to the history of 
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the Decoan. Regarding it we may repeat, but 
in a happier context, the famous coin-legend of 
the Qutbshahs, 


6.7 3 پار‎ e 


SIMON DIGBY 


STEPHAN BEYER: The cult of Tara: 
magio and ritual in Tibet. (Нег- 
meneutics: Studies in the History of 
Religions, 1.) xxi, 542 pp., 8 plates. 
Berkeley, etc.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, [01973]. $20. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £10.) 


To quote from the preface, 'This paper. 
represente a first attempt to formulate the 
processes and presuppositions of "Tibetan 
Buddhist ritual...’. Homage is paid to the 
pioneering works of Lessing, Snellgrove, and 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz, this book aiming to build 
on their foundations. 

The book begins by tracing briefly the known 
history of tho Tara oult in Tibet, and proceeds 
to an account of life in Khams-sgar дроп, в 
monastery in Khams whence many of the 
&uthor's informants came. This leads into а 
disoussion of ‘ contemplative training ' and its 
‘moral basis’ and so to a long analysis of the 
aims and methods of Tibetan Buddhist ritual 
under the general heading of * Worship '. The 
oult of Tàr& comes into the matter, here as in 
the rest of the book, mainly as a source of 
illustration and example. In the next long 
section, ‘ Application ', we learn how ritual is 
used for the practical purposes of dealing with 
evil spirits and so forth; while the third and 
final section, ‘ Acquisition ’, is mainly devoted 
to initiation rituals and related matters. In 
the latter two sections also, it is the oult of 
Тага which provides the illustrative material. 

The whole book is the result of field-work in 
the Tibetan community at Palampur, Kangra, 
India, which is well known as one of the most 
vigorous surviving centres of traditional 
Tibetan culture, supplemented by vast re- 
searches into Tibetan and Sanskrit source 
material which is handled with impressive 
competence. 

It is impossible not to admire the immense 
amount of hard work and deep and oritical 
thinking which has gone into this book, which 
is certainly a major milestone in the subject. 
This fact is not affected by the following 
ontioisms I have to make. 

Firstly, the book is far too long. Unlike 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz's Oracles and demons of 
Tibet, which is even longer, it cannot be used as 
& kind of enoyolopedia or reference work, 80 
that much valuable material lies hidden among 
acres of descriptive matter and long quotations 
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from Tibetan and Sanskrit, not to mention dis- 
oussion of the nature of magio and quotations 
from various modern Western poets, psycho- 
logists, and others. 

v. Secondly, for a work which is based on such 
an intimate and understanding acquaintance 
with the original sourcea, the book is ouriously 
divorced from them. Technical terms are 
mostly given in the author's often idiosynoratio 
translations. For many of them the Tibetan 
(but not Sanskrit) is given in the index under 
the entry for the corresponding English trans- 

- lation, but one cannot work the other way and 
start from Tibetan or Sanskrit. Nor is the work 
free from overlapping tranalations—thus ' em- 
powering? is given in the index as bysn-gyis 

- rlab-pa, but one of the forms of ‘ initiation’ 
(dbang) is called ‘empowerment from the 
deity’. In such cases as this, and they are 

. frequent, it is time-wasting and sometimes im- 

* possible to discover what is the original pattern 
of technical terms. Thus the layman is not 

“really helped and the Tibetan scholar is 
frustrated. Another case in роф ів the uso of 
the term ‘magic’; sometimes it is used when 
talking about ‘ magical attainments’ (dngos- 
agrub), more often in a much wider and very 
Western sense where I very muoh doubt if the 
Tibetans would relate the idea to their concept 
of dngos-sgrub. Incidentally, English-speaking 
Tibetans to whom I have shown the book have 
all jbbed at the use of the word * magio ' in the 
title. 

This leads on to my third criticism, that some 
of the interpretative superstructure of the 
author is of doubtful validity. I am particu- 
larly thinking of the long passages from p. 64 to 
p. 100 on the magical nature of the medita- 

X tional processes of Tantrio Buddhism. Much is 

made of the ‘ power * of the divinities—& word 

which does not appear in the index, is evidently 
not synonymous with ‘empowerment’, and 
seems to correspond to no Tibetan or Sanskrit 
term. Another key phrase is ‘ magical simu- 
laorum '—if it refers to such an important 
concept, why is there no Tibetan term for it ? 

However, rather than attempt to demoliah the 

author’s arguments I would suggest that a lot 

of this interpretation in Western terms should 
wait until we have a more orderly and complete 
knowledge of Tibetan Buddhist ritual. It 

. seems to me that too much emphasis has been 

А placed on the idea of magio—surely the real 
and ultimate purpose of this religion is for its 
practitioners, and eventually all sentient 
beings, to reach enlightenment—a fact which 
might have been brought out more if one of 

. the ‘high patrons of the Tantras’ had been 

` chosen instead of Тага. We may decide to call 
the means for enlightenment ' magioal', but 
that does not seem to advance our under- 

4 standing of them. 
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Two minor points: ‘space, time, motion, 
causality, persons and events oan have exis- 
tenoe neither predicated of them nor denied 
them’ (p 91); this is the fourth member of 
the famous caiuskoti or Mädhyamika tetra- 
lemma and like the other three members is held 
to be untenable. For Nayagriva (p. 415) read 
Hayagriva. 

Finally, although I am not sure at just whom 
this book is aimed, I would strongly recommend. 
it both to scholars and others as a glimpse into 
the extraordinarily luxuriant world of Tibetan 
Buddhist ritual. 

PHILIP DENWOOD 


Kivonrko MUNAKATA (tr.) : Ching Hao's 
Ps-fa-chi : a note on the art of brush. 
(Artibus Asiae, Supplementum xxxi.) 
[vii], 56 pp. Ascona: Artibus Asiae 
Publishers, 1974. Sw. fr. 32. 


Before the appearance of this book the latest 
detailed acoount of Ching Hao's Ps fa cht was 
that given by Nakamura Shigeo in his Chügoku 
garon no tenkat (Kyoto, 1065). Nakamura 
sees the essay as primarily а statement of 
pictorial values. In this he agrees with Han 
Cho of the Northern Sung, who quotes Ching 
Hao frequently in lus observations on land- 
soape painting, and even alters the text to 
bring out more clearly the pictorial point that 
he understands the older writer to be making. 
In contrast to these two predecessors Dr. Muna- 
kata thinks the philosophic import to be the 
most important part of Ching Hao's statement, 
placing it near the fountain head of Neo- 
Confacianism: ‘the metaphysical way of 
thinking 1n the Pi-fa-chi is a common charao- 
teristio of Neo-Confucianists from the ninth 
century onwards who were in competition with 
rival Buddhist and Taoist thinkers’. i 
Hao does not, according to the author, belong 
however with oritios in the tradition launched 
by Kuo Jo-hsti, who took ‘ social class as a 
determinant of the artist’s achieving the ideal 
of painting ', and who thus, it may be added, 
laid the foundation of the wen jen hua ethic. 
At the start Munakata thinks that the term 
hua (‘ varied’, perhaps ‘the picturesque ’) is 
‘introduced as a vulgar idea of painting’. 
Ching Hao gives no further support to this 
interpretation, and with so rich a vocabulary 
available precisely for disowning the plebeian 
and worldly, it is surprising that he should 
choose hua. On this point Nakamura seems to 
be more convincing, arguing that Ching Hao is 
considering two polarities, hua, versus shih 
‘truth, substance’, being matohed with hsing 
‘form ’ versus ch'i ' spirit’. 

The present study is exemplary in its full 
treatment of textual parallels, and for this 
reagon alone is an invaluable addition to the 
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soholarly literature on Chinese painting written 
in a Western language. The interpretations are 
almost wholly made in the light of these cita- 
tions, and not in в historical framework such as 
other writers have tried to construct. Thus, 
thinking historically, Nakamura detects an 
intention to reconole Chang Yen-yuan’s 
concept of ch'i with that of Hsieh Нов First 
Law, and in general he sees Ching Hao as a 
mediator between the eighth- and ninth- 
century theorists and the philosopher-painters 
of the Northern Sung. If Ching Hao’s oritical 
vocabulary is to be viewed in this way, one 
must allow that philosophical terms, or terms 
taken from the pre-T'ang writers on calh- 
giaphy, must be acquiring more or less 
defined connotations in tenth-century usage; 
and that where the need for a more explicit 
indication of piotorial values was felt, Han 
Cho made his substitutions. Such a theory 
Munakata evidently rejecte emphatically, for 
he insists that Ching Hao’s ch'i-yun is a 
* Confucian force ’, and that 1te relation to Asing 
ів best understood from Menoius. Similarly 
the ia yao are to be understood as something 
like Platonio ideas, rather than the precise 
aspects of the painting which they can be 
taken to mean. But both the present author 
and the more realist interpreters of the Ps fa 
chi agree that what we are given 18 an elabora- 
tion of the ‘ subjective idealism ’ whioh under- 
lay Chang Yen-yüan's observations on land- 
scape painting. For Munakata the essay is a 
careful statement, while other writera have 
called it lax prose. 

In an interesting note on a comment on 
brushwork the author makes a good point. 
Ching Hao, despite his reourrent use of cal- 
ligraphers’ language, does not fall into the 
mystique of the brushstroke. At one place he 
requires that the trait of the brush should pass 
unnoticed: ‘Here you should regard brush- 
work neither a8 a substance nor as form, but 
rather as movement, like flying or driving’. 
It is tempting to understand the ‘ substance’ 
(chih) of the brush as the effect produced when 
it ia used to apply wash. In the following 
sentence Ching Hao speaks of ink producing 
gradation, making things appear natural, i.e. 
modolled. Although Munskata avoids the use 
of the terms ‘ wash’ or ‘ modelling’, and ex- 
plains every reference to the brush as ooncern- 
ing the quality of line, it appears clear to the 
reviewer that Ching Hao is engaged in recon- 
oiling the claims of ink-tone, or body-colour 
modelling, with the exploitation of the brush, 
so that once again he appears as the theoretical 
mediator between Tang practice and the Sung. 
* Neither like substance nor like form ' should 
probably be taken to mean that the brush is not 
exolusively the instrument of outline or tone 
modelling, but brings both techniques to life. 
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Proof of & mistaken metaphysical bías in the 
translation of some passages is furnished by 
their failure to yield convincing sense. ‘If each 
stroko delineating the whole painting is un- 
defeatable, the total force is called spirit. 
From this it may be understood that a stroke 
with the ink of too thick and unrefined quality 
loses its struotural integrity, while a stroke 
with the ink of weak colour is defeated in the 
right spirit.’ Taking the realist view of Ching 
Hao's intention, this passage would be ren- 
dered ‘The image is to be seized without 
hesitation, so that the representation does not 
suffer. If the ink is too rich it loses its expres- 
sive character, if too weak in tone it fails to 
achieve a proper vigour’. Where however the 
reader may question the rendering, he is 
furnished in the notes with the text and. a full 
explanation of some of the alternatives that 
have been offered. Munakata’s work should 
restimulate the discussion of Chinese art theory 
on more eritioal lines than have been followed 
hitherto in the West. To Professor James 
Cahil of the University of California, who 
conducte the project of an anthology of 
Chinese writing on aesthetics, we are beholden 
in the first place for this excellent Supple- 
mentum. 

Corrigenda: pp. 1, 18, ching-shen; р. 18, 
Taiichiro; p. 21, chu sheng, p. 24, ch'i-yün; 
p. 26, yin-chi ; p. 35, asu. 

WILLIAM WATSON 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM : Science and civilisa- 
tion 4n China. Vol. 5. Chemistry and 
chemical technology. Pt. и. Spagyrical 
discovery and invention : steries ` 
of gold and immortality. xxxii, 510 pp., 
20 plates. Cambridge; University 
Press, 1974. £12. 

Throughout this series readers have boen 
aware that the author, 80 far from concentrat- 
ing exclusively on the minutiae of technical 
developments, has been vitally conoerned with 
the major issues which are raised by the subject 
and which boar on the development of man- 
kind both in China and in other cultural areas. 
Theso issues ore intimately bound up with the 
story of technical advance; they include the 
unitary nature of science throughout human-_ 
ity; the relationship between soientifie ad- ` 
vances and other intellectual aohievementa in 
China; and the dispersal of particular inven- 
tions or techniques from one cultural area to 
another. The partioular subject of this volume 
possibly brings these issues to the fore more 
insistently than some of ite predecessors. It 
concerns three elements which, according to 
the author, were severally and collectively . 
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essential for the rise of alohemy, 1.e. the manu- 
facture of imitation gold (aurifiotion); the 
endeavour to produce gold which ia no less real 
than the actual substance (aurifaction); and 
ће attempt to prolong life by chemical and 

' other means (macrobiotics). These activities 
depend on certain religious convictions and 
intellectual assumptions, and on a particular 
sense of purpose or mission; and in all these 
respects the Chinese attitude and tradition 
differ basically from those of the other oultural 
areas of the world. The fundamenta] issues that 

" are raised by an inquiry into alchemy are thus 
likely to be more far-reaching than those 
prompted by a study of, e.g., the techniques of 
engineering, or methods of astronomical 
calculation. 

Ав usual, Joseph Needham faces up to the 
basic issues. Readers are grateful for the 
glimpse that his introduction affords of the 

N latest stage that he has reached in his thinking ; 
and they are very glad to accept such a state- 

* ment in the expectation that the author will 
modify his conclusions as the work proceeds. 

While rejecting the view that the progresa of 

> Chinese thought has been limited by inherent 
inhibitory factors, Needham seeks the reasons 
for China’s failure to ‘ give rise to distinctively 
modern science while having been in many 
ways ahead of Europe for some fourteen 
centuries ’ (p. xxiii). Ho feels his way towards 
explanations that are based on institutional, 
social, or economic grounds, noting that they 
may involve some paradoxes; and he very 
properly reserves final judgement until a later 
stage. However, it is somewhat questionable 
whether an answer will be forthcoming in this 
way in the immediate future. For it would 

* depend on a historical analysis of China that 
can only be achieved after ardnous researoh in 

, & whole host of problems; and such analysis 
must be taken to а far deeper level than is 
suggested by some of the jargon that is our- 
rently in vogue (e.g. Needham's own use of the 
term ‘ bureaucratio feudalism ', as applied to 
the greater part of the imperial age). Before 
the intellectual questions oan be answered, 
specialists must plumb the depths of social and 
institutional history with a no less searching 
penetration than that of Needham’s analysis of 

* goientifio technicalia. 

- In approaching the basio question of the 
relationship between solence, nature, and the 
‘human intellect, Needham takes issue with 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr. This scholar faces much 
the same questions in relation to Islamio his- 
tory; and while Needham approaches them 

_ from the point of view of the committed 
‘Christian and the dedicated scientist, Nasr's 
view is coloured by Islamic mysticism and the 
outlook of a philosopher. Nasr sees the sciences 

gocoupying their appropriate place within the 
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hierarohy of knowledge, in the way that was 
envisaged by Roger Bacon and Атісеппа.! 
Needham taxes him with * denying the equality 
of the forms of human experience’ (p. xxiv); 
and while it is not precisely olear what is 
implied in that charge, it is particularly diffi- 
oult to understand it from the Chinese point of 
view. One recalls the striotly hierarchical attı- 
tude of the Confucian statesmen and scholars 
towards different attainments of the intellect 
(e.g. towards the differant types of state exami- 
nation, and towards different types of literary 
product); the manifestly different practices, 
disciplines, and attainments of Taoist disciples 
and adepte; and the different qualities and 
stages that mark the path to Buddhahood, as 
recognized by most forms of Buddhism. In all 
these cases 16 would seem that there is a goneral 
Chinese recognition that man may advance 
from one stage to the next by means of very 
different types of experionce, be they spiritual, 
intellectual, or corporeal. 

Needham and Nasr are equally at variance 
over another aspect of the relationship between 
religion, science, and nature. Nasr explains 
the failure of modern science to arise in China 
or Islam by ‘the presence of a metaphysical 
doctrine and a traditional religious structure 
which refused to make a profane thing of 
nature”. So far from deploring Islam's failure 
in this respect, Nasr seems to regard 16 with 
some pride. Rathor than being the ‘sign of 
decadence as some have claimed’, it is a sign 
of the ‘ refusal of Islam to consider any form of 
knowledge as purely secular and divorced from 
what it conceived to be the ultimate goal of 
human existence '.* Needham’s rebuttal of this 
point of view is not convincing. It 18 not 
sufficient to ask (p. xxv) whether it is not 
‘tantamount to saying that only in Europe did 
the clear differentiation of the forms of experi- 
enoe arise’; or to accuse Naar of being ‘ driven 
to rejeot the whole of evolutionary fact and 
theory, both cosmio, biological and sociologi- 
cal’ (p. xxv). 

Basic differences between the two scholars 
are Been within the same general context, in 
regard to Christianity. Nasr’s view that science 
has desacralized nature in the West but not the 
East elicits Needham’s surprise; for he claims 
that the West is ‘the home of a religion in 
which an incarnation had sanotified the 
material world’; and by contrast with Naar he 
would expect such & desacralization to have 
ocourred in Islam, * а oulture which had never 
developed a soteriological doctrine ’. 

Nasr’s point of view, however, is echoed by 


1 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, The encounter of man 
and nature, London, Allen and Unwin, 1968, 
103. 

3 Naar, op. oit., 97-8. 
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Professor Lynn White, who describes himself 
as а churohman. In disoussing the violence 
done to nature in the West over the last 2,000 
years, he observes that the widespread applica- 
tion of science to technology can hardly be 
dated before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. He charges Christianity with making 
it possible for man ‘ to exploit nature in a mood 
of indifference to the feelings of natural 
objects °; t and he notes 5 that ‘for nearly 
2 millennia Christian missionaries have been 
choppmg down sacred groves, which are 
idolatrous because they assume spirit in 
nature”. This judgement is hard to reconcile 
with the claim that an incarnation has in fact 
sanotified nature for the West, despite the 
visionary view of man and nature that was 
vouchsafed to a few exceptional figures such 
as Saint Franois. 

As the Reverend D. Сири} has observed, ® 
the Reformation may have witnessed a crucial 
change in this respect. The rejection of the 
traditional view of the sacraments and of the 
cult of relios may well have prepared the way 
for the adoption of a seoular view of nature and 
the development of the new scientific attitude ; 
for without the support of the sacraments and 
their rituals the incarnation was unable to 
check the process. 

Nasr’s charge that modern science has 
desacrelized nature 18 rebutted by Needham’s 
implication that modern science has formed 
part of the progress that marches in the West 
along a divinely illuminated path, m a world 
which has enjoyed the unique blessing of an 
incarnation. These two pointe of view must be 
considered in relation to China's failure to 
produce a distinctively modern science and the 
manner in whioh China is engaged in applying 
such science today. As traditional Japan may 
be considered to be part of the Sino-centred 
cultural area, it is only right to bear in mind 
the Japanese developments in this respect. 

Marked contrasts are immediately brought 
to mind; first between the modern world of 
East Asia, where the processes of modern 
science are being applied on an ever wider soale, 
and the traditional oultures of China and Japan 
whose elegant and delicate beauties thrived 
without such devices; and second between 
the motives for applying those techniques in 
contemporary China and Japan. Both coun- 
tries are embarked on the road to materialist 


3 Lynn White, Jr., ‘ The historical roots of 
our eoologio crisis”, Science, OLv, art. 3767, 
1967, 1203-7. 

4 Lynn White, art. oit., 1206. 

5 Lynn White, art. oit., 1206. 

I am grateful to Mr. Cupitt for a private 
communication of these views. For & further 
reference to his opinions, see the volume under 
review, p. xxv, note (e). 
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gain on the basis of technical progress, and both 
are engaged in saonfoing their traditional 
values in so doing. But the social motives and 
political institutions of the two could hardly be 
contrasted more sharply; and whether the, 
objective is seen as the material welfare of the 
people of China or the Luoullan extravagance 
of Japanese business, the results of applying 
science in this way produce alike the spoliation 
of green fields to make way for concrete blocks 
and the rejection of the numinous in favour of 
the material. р 

The traditional oultures of both Europe and 
East Asia, denied the benefits of modern 
science, did not produce such results; and 
while the general acceptance of & belief in an 
incarnation has not precluded these develop- 
ments in the West, the absence of such a belief 
in the East has not prejudiced the search for 
spiritual truth. All too unfortunately the, 
subordination of spiritual urges to materialist” 
demands that has accompanied the develop- 
ment of science in the West has likewise fol- ` 
lowed it in its journey to East Asia. Specialists 
in Islamic studies may best predict what the 
outcome is likely to be in the Middle East. 

This debate will doubtless continue. In the 
meantime readers will proceed avidly to the 
substance of Needham’s latest volume, grateful 
for his clear definition of his terms and of the 
scope of the subject, and lost in admiration for 
the painstaking technicalia and the width of 
the erudition on which the work is based. 
Published in 1974, the volume was happily able 
to take account of the preliminary reports of 
some of the most recent arohaeologiocal dis- 
coveries, some of which demonstrate in а 
spectacular way the Chinese concern for macro | 
biotics and the experiments that were made” 
some 2,000 years ago. 

Maerobiot»es, and hence alchemy, have 
depended in the first instance on the attitude 
of the Chinese to death and the powers of the 
dead. While it is of particularly great impor- 
tance to understand how such concepts de- 
veloped at the crucial period from the Chan kuo 
to the end of the Han dynasty, there exist no 
specific statements on the subject; and it is 
in any event highly improbable that a single 
view received general acceptance. Possibly a 
deeper study of a highly interesting passage in 
the T'so chuan, part of which is cited on p. 86 - 
of the volume under review, could shed some j 
light on this question. The text was written ` 
in perhaps the fourth century в.о. and refers 
to a discussion that was held in 534." The 
difficulty of interpreting the passage and 

7 Tso chuan, Duke Chao, 7th year; Legge,- 
The Ohinese classics, 1872, v, pt. m, 618; 
Couvreur, La chronique de la principauté de 
Lou, nur, 141; Lun-heng, ed. Huang Hui, 894; 
Forke, Lun-heng, pt. 1, 209. A 
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understanding the original author's use of a 
few technica] terms may be measured by the 
extent of the Chinese commentary. The 
importance of the passage may be estimated by 
its inclusion some four centuries later in the 
V Lun-heng, where it is quoted in one of the 
chapters that concern death and the power of 
the dead. As Needham has pointed out, Wang 
Ch'ung may justly be compared with 
Luoretius; each author was writing in order to 
dispel the unnecessary fears of humanity and in 
order to ‘search out the causes of things’; 
and while one was writing in the pre-Christian 
oulture of Europe, the other did so in the pre- 
Buddhist world of China. Wang Ch‘ung, with 
his down-to-earth methods and conoentration 
. on essentials, would not have bothered to 
quote the passage from the Тво chuan, unless 
1% represented some of the currently held views 
that he thought worthy of rebuttal. It may 
Y therefore be assumed that he is arguing against 
; commonly held opinion, when he rejects the 
> belief that the dead are oapable of returning to 
earth as revenants. Possibly a rigorous exami- 
nation of the passage of the T'so chuan and its 
„ commentaries and of its treatment by Wang 
` Ch'ung might reveal a clearer picture of con- 
temporary concepts, at a time when experi- 
ments in macrobiotics were so much in mind. 
À further insight into the Chinese belief in 
the hereafter may also appear in the artistio 
evidence. Many of the bronze mirrors of the 
Eastern Han period carry symbols of the world 
of the immortals, which also features in the 
famous fresoo from a tomb in Liao-ning. More 
spectacular is the painting found m no. 1 tomb 
at Ma-wang-tm, where the first countess of Tai 
was buried shortly after 168 в.о. The brief 
teference to this discovery that is included at 
-The close of the volume (pp. 303-4) may now 
be supplemented thanks to the appearance of 
subsequent reports and the completion of 
&rohaeologioal work at the adjoining tombs. 
The date of the burial has now been determined 
more olearly than hitherto; and two distinct 
interpretations of the painting have emerged. 
According to some scholars, including Hayashi 
Minao, it was intended to invoke the spirit of 
the deceased countess to return to earth, in the 
same manner as some of the poems of the Съ 
atu; according to others the composition of the 
„painting was designed to escort the soul of the 
„jady to paradise, and in the opinion of the 
present reviewer such an interpretation is 
preferable. Whichever one of the two, if either, 
is correct, it should also be applied to a second 
painting of the same type. This has been 
discovered recently at tomb no. 3 at the same 
“site, which dates from 168 в.о. At the time of 
writing this second painting is under repair and 
expert scrutiny, but features of the same theme 
gre clearly recognizable.* 
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In a work of this stature it is very refreshing 
to find due tribute paid to earlier ventures in 
sinology, although these may have been out- 
moded by more recent scholastic achievements. 
Too often those who stand upon the shoulders 
of their predecessors are apt to belittle or scorn 
their attainments. The long bibliographies, 
which extend for almost & third part of this 
volume, testify to the author's indefatigable 
energy in oonsulting earlier publioations, in 
tracing problems to their source, and in follow- 
ing them through the permutations and com- 
binations of human experience in East and 
West. The immensely wide range of Needham’s 
scholarship has rarely been shown to better 
advantage than in this volume whose subjeot- 
matter is fascinating and whose treatment is 
comprehensive. 

MICHAEL LOEWE 

* See Wen-wu, 1074, 7, plates 11 and v, and 
China Pictorial, 1974, 11, p. 40, for the prelimi- 
nary reporte of this painting. 


FRANK A. KiERMAN, Jr., and Jon К. 
FAIRBANK (ed.): Chinese ways in 
warfare. (Harvard East Asian Series, 
74.) xi, 401 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1974. 
$18.50, £9.25. 


The reviewer who is rash enough to agree to 
review à book such as this places himself m an 
unenvisble position. It is rarely that one can 
unreservedly appraise a collection which is во 
vanegated in its content and unqualifiedly 
evaluate all the contributors whose range of 
qualifications is во diverse. In the event, praise 
is hollow and oritioism tends to be shallow. 
None the less, beoause of the subjeot and 
because of the eminence of flve (J. K. Fairbank, 
Herbert Franke, C. O. Hucker, Michael Loewe, 
and F. W. Mote) of the eight contributors, the 
collection is worthy of note. 

Drafts of four of the eight essays were 
presented at a conference of scholars interested 
in China's military tradition. The introduction 
by Fairbank and two other essays (one de- 
livered at & historical association meeting in 
1970 and the other an extract from a 1970 
doctoral dissertation) were added  subse- 
quently. Sinoe the time span covered by the 
former group leap-frogs from 682 в.о. down to 
A.D. 1550, the addition of the last two— 
whatever the considerations might have been 
for their inclusion}—which concern events in 
A.D. 1863 and 1449, respeotively, oreates an 
imbalance with whioh it is difficult to contend. 
From his Olympian position, except for 
sandwiching summaries of the papers between 
more general definition and commentary, 
Fairbank ciroumvents this problem. He was 
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obviously more interested 1n broader ideologi- 
cal, conceptual, and institutional influences. 

The principal charaoteristio of the research 
papers is that they cover quito distinctive 
aspects of armed forces (land forces and, 
basically, riverine water forces), of multary 
strategy (in relation to positional and to siege 
warfaro), of tactics of technology (especially 
for the Western Han and the Sung-Yüan 
periods) and of policy attitudes (in relation to 
both frontier and domestic threats). However, 
much as some of the authors sesk for correla- 
tions in thematio treatment, whether in terms 
of evolution or continuity, the effort is forced 
and the results are suporfioial. On the one 
hand, each essay 18 во teohnical as to be exolu- 
ave, On the other, the four concerned with 
the more manageable period from about 
1200-1556 do, at least, provide a sense of 
correlation. 

The principal common characteristic of the 
authors 18 that they all demonstrate a very 
high level of erudition and not a small amount 
of pedantry. The mix is generally tolerable and 
the offect is highly beneficial, one suspects, for 
both the generalist and specialist in Chinese 
studies. The bibhographical and historio- 
graphical ‘infra essays’ are exceptionally 
valuable. Extensive new and revised trans- 
lations into English from Chinese primary 
sources must always be welcome—though there 
may still be contradiotions and disagreements 
with respect to diffioult technical terms and 
terminology. The composite glossary, despite 
some significant omissions, and index are very 
well done. It was probably distreasful to some 
that it took between four and five years for a 
collection of mere essays to eppear in print. 
From the standpoint of the scope of the refer- 
ence tools made available, there is some 
compensation. 

It is, perhaps, somewhat invidious to single 
out particular features to criticize of a few of 
the contributors, a8 all can be criticized on some 
count or another. Limited space precludes 
‘equal’ treatment, but some aberrations can 
haidly go unnoticed. Not only is there sub- 
stantial disagreement on basic aspects, such as 
the introduction of stirrups, the precise 
character and function of fire-powered wea- 
pons, the standard rate of the distance covered. 
by land forces in a day'a march, whether or not 
mercenaries were ever used, and so forth, but 
individual idiosyncrasies also occur. F. A. 
Kierman, Jr. is determined that pre-Confuoius 
personages are very Confucian, while many 
post-Confuoins Confacians are not at all 
Confucinn. M. Loewe is prepared to argue that 
the population level in about 140 в.с. was the 
same as the population level in about А.р. 1-2— 
without reference to density in relation to 
territorial extent. О, A. Peterson gives an 
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account of a military campaign—whioh 1f al} 
lus evidence 18 to be accepted—is literally 
unbelievable. The diagrams of various types 
of weapons inoluded with H. Franke's paper are 
intriguing, but ıt would be helpful to the un- 
initiated (of whom there will doubtlees be 
many), if some indications were given as to 
how they would work. E. L. Dreyer refers to 
four great river systems associated with 
Poyang Lake. ‘Only two are shown on his 
maps. In the type of operations he was 
describing, surely all four would be of impor- 
tance. What is truly remarkable (and with 
other experiences of this sort this writer has 
had, points to the need for historians to employ 
cartographers to draw, and edit, their maps), 
18 that in the map on p. ii, Nan-ch‘ang is 
located on the west bank of the Kan River, 
while Dreyer, no doubt correotly, places it on 
the east bank. C. O. Hucker notes, carefully, 
that а son of the Lord of Satsuma accompanied 
the invading marauders during the expedition 
he describes. His presence, if substantiated, 
would be of some significance. Yet no subse- 
quent reference is made to him, though all the 
other principals involved are meticulously _ 
accounted for. In most instances the discre- 
pancies and incongruities encountered do not 
constitute serious obstacles to an appreciation 
of the otherwise informative presentations. 

As indicated, there is virtually no over-all 
thematic coherence or consistency in the collec- 
tion. There are, besides the magsive gaps in 
continuity, equally massive gaps relating to 
attitudes of the military and towards them, to 
organization, administration, and policy 
whether applied to forces or to warfare. It may 
be some time before anything approaching a 
sufficient number of monographs appear, to” 
close any of the gaps. In the meantime, these 
essays break new ground, make available much 
valuable information, and do provide, for those 
Bo inclined, stimuli for speculation abont 
Chinese ways in warfare. 

JAOK J. GERSON 


Jon W.Daznpzss: Conquerors and Con- 
fucians : aspects of political change in 
late Yitan China. (Studies in Oriental 
Culture, No. 9.) [ix], 245 pp., front. 
New York and London: Columbia: 
University Press, 1973. $12.50, £5.75. 


The dictum that China always absorbs her 
conquerors has often been oriticized—justly if 
for oversimplification rather than untruth. 
Several times in the course of Chinese history 
nomadic or ‘barbarian’ conquerors have 
themselves been conquered by the pervasive 
vitality of Chinese civilization. Faced with the 
problem of administering huge territories of 
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settled agriculture and the extraction of 
revenue, they usually became dependent on 
the cohesive and experienced Chinese bureau- 
oratio gentry, becoming detached in the pro- 
г 0088 from their original source of power in the 
` steppelands. Moreover, involvement in Chinese 
civilization, if not absorption, usually got 
under way even before the actual conquest 
began, since, as Owen Lattimore (curiously 
omitted from this book) has pointed out, con- 
quests were never launched directly from the 
open steppe. They always came from marginal 
territory, inhabited by tribesmen who were 
already to some extent under Chinese influence, 
who knew the structure of power in China and 
understood that the land could not be turned 
` into vast pastures for their horsemen and cattle, 
who knew not just how to plunder China but 
how to ocoupy and rule it. 
у The time was likely to come when ‘ bar- 
` barian’ conquerors fell victim to the same 
forces which destroyed one Chinese dynasty 
` after another; amongst other things to the 
reourring tension between private interest in 
land rent and state interest in collecting the 
- land tax—a tension which, with other factors, 
led to popular rebellions or invited fresh waves 
of ‘ barbarian ’ incursion. 

Conquerors and Confucians is concerned with 
only a part of this symbiosis (my dictionary 
says that ‘in a broad sense the term includes 
parasitism ’)—the period of Yuan history 
between 1328 and 1355 when China, though 
still under the Mongols, beoame detached from 
the reet of the Mongol empire. The process had 
begun with Qubilai, whose election in 1260 
already displeased the northern Mongols who 
„thought him too Chinese and out of sympathy 
" with the military traditions of the steppe. The 
Yuan régime between these years became 
inextricably  entangled with the Chinese 
bureaucracy and experienced ‘complete Con- 
fucianisation '. This was not absorption, John 
Dardees argues, because Confucianism, with 
its ancestral loyalties and filial piety tended to 
preserve rather than level ethnic and national 
distinctions. But it was in this period that the 
Mongols of the steppe ceased to have a say in 
deciding the gaghan succession, and the former 
Mongol homeland declined into а ‘zone of 

‘anarchy and instability ', politically, economi- 
cally, and. administratively dependent on the 
J central government of China. 

Confucianisation meant that ©... the estab- 
lishment was obliged to olimb down from its 
eminence and fully involve itself on either side 
of a Confucian argument that originally had 
nothing to do with the conquest, but was purely 
a product of Chinese history ...the price was 
ciroumsoription of the establishment's freedom 
of political choice in China’ (p. 168). With 

Confucianism came the examination system, of 
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course; but also oliques, tension between the 
censorate and the bureauoracy as a whole, 
backbiting as well as debate, regionalism, and 
eventually rebellion—a Chinese rather than a 
Mongol syndrome. 

The author leads the reader with an admir- 
ably steady, if not very stimulating hand, 
through the complexities of Mongolian and 
Chinese political manoenvres and develop- 
ments. He has relied mainly on the Ytan shih 
and other Chinese sources, and also on Western 
and Japanese scholarship. It would perhaps 
have been interesting and enlightening if he 
had not been во narrowly political in his ap- 
proach but had let us know more about how 
economic forces and interests affected the 
political scene. Nevertheless the book un- 
doubtedly helps to fill out the pioture of the 
fascinating interaction between China and her 
northern neighbours. There are usefal bio- 
graphical notes but, very regrettably, no 
glossary of Chinese characters. 

C. A. OURWEN 


WILLIAM Watson: Style in the arts of 
China. (Pelican Books.) 126 pp., 146 
plates + erratum slip. Harmonds- 
worth: Penguin Books, 1974. £1. 


Coming as it does after a spate of surveys of 
Chinese art the first quick reaction to this 
short book on styles in Chinese art is a cheer of 
welcome for a break with the traditional dash 
through the dynasties, medium by medium. 
Professor Watson seeks to present Chinese art 
in the context of world art. Thus using the 
vocabulary of art writing he disousses the main 
stylos of Chinese art, considering each aspect 
primarily as an example of a universal style 
within a simple framework of hieratic, realistio, 
and decorative art. Divested of the cloak of 
sooial/literary history which has become 
customary 1n any consideration of Chinese arta, 
the discussion is easy to follow and stimulating 
to the artistically literate. It opens up plenty 
of lines to be followed, for the area which the 
author seeks to cover in fact will not comfort- 
ably fit within the confines either of the three 
styles chosen or the limited pages of a Penguin 
paperback. 

This is no vague generalized discussion but a 
closely-reasoned and illustrated essay written 
in в serious effort to give a new turn to the 
study and discussion of a subject which is in 
danger of being segregated by a mystique 
constructed around it. As Watson says in his 
prefaoe ‘no Chinese artist ever sought to 
mystify '. Considered from the point of view of 
style it becomes very clear that China has 
produced some of the most impressive hieratic 
art of any oulture, and that this can be readily 
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appreciated both in its pure form and as it 
becomes blurred in the archaisms of decorative 
art. Under the title of ‘ Realism’ comes a 
much more diverse collection, rich 1n types and 
needing a longer disoussion and appreciation 
in depth, for 1% includes most of the expressivo 
art of this oulture. The term realism is used 
in the sense of the ‘ real’ of Chinese art langu- 
age. For although this book is written for the 
general art reader there is no doubt of the 
Chinese background of the author, as he lays 
the stress where it is needed to clarify the work 
in hand. This is a section which one hopes will 
open a line of study at once more accessible and. 
more productive than the * smological” ap- 
proach often attempted. The consideration of 
decorative art is a yet more diffloult prospect 
for although one does not want to have to make 
the dreaded value judgement, there must be æ 
sense of proportion. We have this sense about 
our own oultural notivities—muoh as one ad- 
mires an Italian baroque jewellery setting or a 
Dresden porcelain figurine, there is & taoit 
understanding that these are not quite in the 
same breath as a Titian painting or a Donatello 
bronze. Here there seems to be an under- 
standing needed in the consideration of Chinese 
art. Again one hopes this section will be ex- 
plored further to elaborate the subdivision of 
an aspect of art which in some respects links up 
with the splendid hieratio art for which the 
Chinese have a special feeling. 

This lively book will raise queries in all 
readers’ minds, and the publshers have 
thoughtfully printed it in & ourious layout with 
a wide left-hand margin allowing for an instant 
commentary. It is a book which can be recom- 
mended to a very wide readership, perhaps not 
a reference text in the traditional sense, but 
for the inquiring reader there are ample 
references. The illustrations are adequate ro- 
minders and are all reproduced more fully 
` elsewhere. 

M. TREGHAR 


MARGARET Mepiey: Yüan porcelain 
and stoneware. (Faber Monographs on 
Pottery and Porcelain.) xii, 139 pp., 
132 plates. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1974. £15. 


The Mongol or Yüan period in Chinese his- 
tory is often given as 1280 to 1368, though, as 
Miss Medley pointe out in this book, the 
Mongols were in effective control of China by 
1278, ineluding the important porcelain centre 
of Kiangsi. Ceramioally speaking Yuan has had 
to live down a reputation for lapsing taste, 
deoline, and despondenoy after the verities of 
Sung and before the deolamations of Ming. 
The famous David vases of 1351 could hardly 
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be fitted into this view; butit has only been in 
the last 20 years that the positive character of 
Yuan ceramics has begun to be grasped. Now 
comes а much-awaited book which should 
establish beyond any doubt the merits, both in 
imaginative design and technical capability, 
of the Mongol century. 

An admirable introduotion sets the historical 
and stylistic scene: it is followed by six chap- 
ters dealing with types or regional groups—the 
white wares of Jao-chou; underglaze blue and 
copper red; Lung-ch‘üan celadons; northern 
celadon, Chin and Ting; Tz‘u-chou and’ 
northern black wares; and Chi-chou and minor 
southern kilns. Besides a bibliography and a 
map of kiln-sites, there are eight colour plates 
and 124 black-and-white plates, most of them 
illustrating two or more objeots. 

The illustrations are chosen from a wid 
variety of public and private collections ix, 
Europo, America, and the Far East. Those in' 
colour are of good quality : the only slight cavil 
here can bo that they represent, with only one 
exception—no doubt to do with the availabi- 
hty of photographs—already well-known and, 
for Englieh readers, easily-seen pieces from tho. 
major collections of the Percival David 
Foundation, the V and À, and the Fitzwilliam. 
The eighth plate is all the more welcome as a 
superb northern black ware jar from a Japanese 
private collection. The black-and-white 
illustrations are generally as good in definition 
as ono could expect for their size, except for the 
white incised wares, which fare badly compared 
with their moulded counterparts. Incised de- 
tail is hard to see even in the full-page plate t € 
of tho white vase from the Royal Ontari¢ 
Museum. It 1s a pity that the practice found iy 
companion volumes by the same publisher o£ 
gving page references on the plate to the rele- 
vant discussion in the text is not followed here : 
this is a big time-saver when text and illustia- 
ton are 80 far apart, 

These, however, are small points beside the 
high value of the text. As would be expected 
from Medley, there is a revealing and oarefully- 
argued chapter on blue-and-white. In the 
course of this the plate-types of the mid. 
fourteenth century are set out and tentative 
datings suggested in relation to the 1351 vases. 
Disoussion of the upright forms—vases, bottles, 
ewers, and jars—emphasizes the really large-. 
scale jars which appear in this century and, 
suggests that imperfections of technique P 
both shaping and firing may in fact be a guide 
to early dating. At the same time this remains 
hazardous territory to map, if only, as the 
author reminds us, because 16 is clear that in 
this century a number of workshops were con- 
cerned in making blue-and-white with a wide’ 
range of shapes and decorative styles. 

In the chapter on Lung-ch'äan celadon the, 
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shift from sparse to generous decoration with 
` greater use of moulding is traced. This trend, 
together with the influenoe of metalwork, led 
to sprig-moulded decoration, cheaper than 
. incising, applied to surfaces of oeladons while 
' they were still soft, The further development of 
floating unglazed reliefs on to а glazed but un- 
fired surface, produemg a contrast of reddish 
biscuit against the green, becomes а typically 
Ytan effect. The cut-glaze effects of the 
Tz‘u-chou kilns, discussed in a later chapter, 
„are arrived at differently by carving away 
brown slip to expose the body-olay, but 
provide а northern counterpart of this enjoy- 
.ment of colour contrast which was richly 
explored in Mongol China and after. The in- 
* creased purple suffusions within the blue glaze 
i S£ Chun waro of Yuan are different in that they 
Kare not precise shapes: they are nevertheless 
another instance of the taste for bold con- 
trasting colour effects within the vessel-shape. 
One of the most rewarding seotions deals 
1 with the northern celadon of Yao-chou, Shensi, 
where excavations have now revealed impor- 
tant olues on kiln design. Among several kilns 
~ that were found, one was preserved sufficiently 
for a complete reconstruction to be made. 
Sectional and isometrio diagrams are provided 
here and show a semicircular plan with fire 
box and main space under a domical roof and 
connected by vents through a wall to the large 
chimney flue. - 
Many obsourities about the Sung Yuan 
; transition remain. What light will excavations 
i of Ting kiln sites throw on the manufacture and 
[| ortunes of this ware after Sung? When did 
f ‘he overglaze polychrome decoration begin at 
Ё Pz'u-chou ? The earliest-known dated example, 
a bowl now in the Tokyo National Museum, is 
dated 1201, but has an assurance of touch 
which speaks of yet another well-established 
method. Precisely when was sprig-moulded 
decoration, apparently abandoned in the 
T'ang, revived? It is a measure of the quality 
and achievement of this book, and the careful 
sifting of evidence which has gone into its 
making, that such specific areas of uncertainty 
can now be isolated in what 20 years ago was a 
trackleas desert of speoulation and prejudice. 


JOHN SWEETMAN 


HELMUT BRINKER: Die Zen-buddhist- 
ische Bildnismalerei in China und 
Japan von den Anfüngen bis zum Ende 
des 16. Jahrhunderts. (Münchener Ost- 
asiatische Studien, Bd. 10.) x, 279 pp., 
126 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1973. DM 48. 

1 Zen claims for ite priests’ portraits an esoterio 
! communication which can be understood only 
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intuitively. Mr. Bnnker would call the paint- 
ings stellverireiende V ergegenwartygungen rather 
than hkenesses. His documentation, probably 
the most complete to be found in Western 
literature, still cannot resolve a central prob- 
lem : how far the portraits rely on a traditional 
formula to the exolusion of any real verigimili- 
tude, even in the case of hkenesses taken from 
the living. Inevitably it is the works of clearly 
superior artistic merit which strike us as being 
olose representations of their subjects. Paint- 
ings much illustrated in the past for their high 
qualrty, such as the portrait of Wu-chun dated 
to 1238, and that of Muso Soseki painted by 
Muto Shü in 1361, are still in a class apart, and 
are described separately in the final section of 
the book. The three earlier sections deal with 
the subject from three angles: (a) the bio- 
graphies of priests portrayed, literary souroes, 
inscriptions, and the praoticalities of technique 
and commission ; (b) the compositions in their 
ecalesiastic and iconographic significance ; and 
(c) the subjeot types and their st ylistio develop- 
ment. For the artistic history this division 
may seem unnecessary, and the latter two soc- 
tions in part overlap, but the arrangement is 
justified by the need to categorize the dooumen- 
tation satisfactorily, the subject being one that 
bas received tantahzingly scanty treatment in 
the West hitherto; and to some extent also by 
the avowed artistio inferiority of the majority 
of the portraits. Many of these were executed 
without artistic inspiration, whatever the 
spiritual, and are best assessed in the aggregate. 

The teu-shth-t‘u (picture of a patriarch) and 
the ting-hstang (nearly always a portrait of a 
living priest) were established in Japan from 
the last quarter of the thirteenth century, at 
the latest, while in China they go back to the 
T'ang period. The ting is the usnisa, and its 
strange adoption for the name of the portrait 
points perhaps to the meditation on this 
exorescenoe which Mahayana introduced into 
Chma, together with worship of other aspects 
of the divine person; although the author 
proposes only the metaphorical transfer of the 
term to the Zen painting. He stresses the role 
of the latter as a palpable authentication of the 
relation of teacher and learner. The matters 
chiefly interesting the historian of art are 
scattered through the various sections of the 
book. One of the most important of these is the 
relation of the single figure portraits with those 
in which two or more figures are grouped. 
More perhaps could be said of the implications 
of this difference, since for grouped composi- 
tions there existed a number of models, reli- 
gious and secular, in the Chinese tradition, 
whereas the painter of the single figure, being 
prevented from taking the post-Kuan Нап 
Lohan, or any cult figure, as his point of 
departure, was thrown more upon his own 
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invention. One may see the result, in China, as 
& conflation of the ink Jinear style charaoteristio 
of Ch'an painters, with a brilliant if unimagi- 
native treatment of drapé in sharply defined 
body colour, in the manner of the icon pamters. 
Brinker is at his most original in his interpre- 
tation when he points to the differences of the 
Chinese ting-hsiang preserved in Japan, its 
immediate copy by Japanese painters, and ite 
more completely relaxed nipponicized form. 
The unusual perspective which he notes in the 
drawing of the priest's ceremonial chair is more 
likely to be a sign of the curious derivation of 
the portrait scheme than of mere incompetence. 
The connexion of Zen and Shintó, which both 
shared in the new Kamakuran patronage, is a 
point well made, for it is likely that the habit of 
displaying realistic pictures of Shintd deities 
had its influence on the fing-haiang style in 
Japan. There can be no question but that the 
Zen portraits comprise works of greatly varied 
artistic quality and affiliation, and as one reads 
Brinker’s book one is made increasingly aware 
of how little the ecclesiastio context offers to an 
artistic understanding of the works. Schools of 
Zen portraiture can only at best be adumbra- 
ted, in Kyôto and Kamakura in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, and at ће Tófukuji 
in Kyóto in the fifteenth century. The author 
has deliberately excluded consideration of 
secular painting, even of secular portraits, but 
it seems that for an explanation of the best 
points in Japanese fing-hsiang it is in this 
direction that one must look. Fortunately 
Brinker promises to do this in а later book. 
His present volume, so full in bibliography and 
indexes, and providing an exoellent catalogue 
of the Zen portraits, deserves his colleagues’ 
congratulations and most practical apprecia- 
tion. 
WILLIAN WATSON 


GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN: The 
damned inheritance : the Soviet Union 
and the Manchurian crises, 1924-1935. 
xiv, 533 pp. Tallahassee, Florida: 
Diplomatic Press, [1974]. $19.80. 


Among the large number of works which 
have been published on international rivalries 
in the Far East in the period leading to the 
Pacifico war, the paucity of studies of Russo- 
Japanese relations has been striking. In 
particular, the attitude of the Soviet Union 
to Japan's seizure of Manchuria, where the 
former posseased long-standing railway rights, 
has remained tantaliringly obscure. Professor 
Lensen’s latest effort in his heroulean task of 
producing a detailed record of Russian dealings 
and conflicta with Japan and China in north- 
eastern Asia will therefore be warmly wel- 
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comed. This chapter of the story is that much 
more interesting in that it not only covers the 
drawn-out negotiations between 1933 and 1035 
for the purchase of the Chinese Eastern Rail. ` 
way from the Soviet Union by Japan's satellite, 
Manchukuo, but also the Russian reaction to 
the Chinese attempt to gain control of the 
railway in the 1920's. An extra perspective is 
thus lent to Russian policy, though the con- 
trast between the Soviet Union’s invasion of 
northern Manchuria in 1929 and its reluctance 
to resist Japanese encroachments on its rights 
and interests after 1931 remains slightly 
surprising. One reason for this may well be 
that the nature of the documentary evidence 
available on the Russian side has forced 
Lensen to rely heavily on accounts of diplo- ` 
matio conversations and, to a much lesser. 
extent, on communications between Russian: 
diplomats and their superiors in Moscow. Aga 
result, he throws very littlo light on the 
decision-making process, even though he 2 
reveals a good deal about Russian attitudes, М 
Moreover, the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
records consulted by the author are, surpris- 
ingly, hardly more revealing, although they are 
usefully supplemented by insights drawn from 
the political notebooks of Baron Harada and by 
gleanings from contemporary English-language 
newspapers in Japan. Without questioning 
Lensen's oonolusion that Japanese fears or 
assertions of Russian aggressive intentions 
were unfounded, one can wonder whether the 
contrast between Russian peaceful reasonable- 
ness and Japanese provocation or opportunism 
would appear 80 olear-out if the Russian docu-. 
ments were not so weighted towards diplo-; 
matio statements and did not ignore internal! 
deliberations. As a further consequence of the 
author’s reliance on documents of the former 
type, The damned inheritance consists, to an : 
unusual degree, of accounts of diplomatic 
exchanges. Perhaps ín order to avoid the 
charge of bias, Lensen leaves the documents to 
speak for themselves. Indeed, the fairly 
numerous comments on events and reflections 
on national policies which this book contains 
are almost all taken from British Foreign 
Office dispatches and their accompanying 
nunufes, with some additional extracts from 
U.S. State Department records. While many "i 
of these are penetrating or intriguing, readers ™ 
may wish that Lensen had offered more inter- 
pretation of his own and given leas prominence 
to contemporary Russian and Japanese state- 
ments whioh seem in this period to have often 
reflected a primary concern with national 
images. One further unfortunate consequence 
of leaving the documents to speak for them- 
selves is that a possibly excessive concentra- 
tion is focused on the concrete issue of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Admittedly Lensen- 
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does include & aubstantial chapter on contem- 
porary views about the likelihood of war 
between Russia and Japan, but he has disap- 
pointingly little to say about the crucial matter 
.of Russian passivity in the early stages of 
Japan's military aggression in Manchuria in 
1931. However, such reservations relate to the 
limitations of the sources rather than the 
author. One can hardly oomplain if the latter 
bas refrained from engaging in speoulation 
when he has provided such an abundance of 
.valusble new material that his work will 
undoubtedly be recognized as a valuable aid 
to the understanding of the development of 
international relations in the Far East. 


R. L. SIMS 


Leon M. ZOLBROD (tr.): Ugetsu mono- 
gaiari: Tales of moonlight and rain. 
A complete English version of the 
eighteenth-ceniury Japanese collection of 
lales of ihe supernatural by Ueda 
Апат, 1734-1809. (UNESCO Col- 
lection of Representative Works, Japa- 
nese Series.) 280 pp., front., 10 plates. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1974. £6.25. 


This seems likely to become the most fre- 
quently translated of Japanese prose works, 
for this is the seoond English version in three 
years, not to mention the 1956 translation in 
French by Sieffert and the pre-war Whitehouse 
selections, and as this review is being written 
there are reports of a German study about to 
. appear. Some of the reason for the popularity 
of the work among translators lies in the fact 
that the stories that make it up are manageable 
in length, their supernatural subjeot-matter 
partly reflecting the belief in the exoticigm of 
Japanese literature in the Lafoadio Hearn 
tradition and partly the curent fashionable 
interest in the fantastio and non-realistic. 
Moreover, Akinari is a most satisfying author 
for those interested in style. He almost abovo 
all other Japanese story-writers is concerned 
with the effect of the language he uses, and 
challenges the translator to produce a rendering 
that will not only be accurate as far as the 
meaning goes, but also reproduce the effeot of 
the choice of expression. Modern English has 
become so bare that the task is extremely diffi- 
cult for translators into that language. French 
is still capable of a literary magniloquence 
that probably makes it a better medium for the 
purpose. Professor Zolbrod tries manfully, 
but does not always succeod. To e British 
reader, at least, it seems, for example, oon- 
descending to say to an Emperor’s ghost 
‘People have always thought you were very 
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intelligent ? (p. 100), and inappropriate for a 
ghostly retainer to say to his ghostly lord ‘І 
decided to try to fix you a dish of fresh fish’ 
(p. 144). Although the translator defends 
himself in a note, it still does not geom right 
to translate ‘ Buppôsô ’ as ' Bird of Paradise’, 
because of the physical impression, quite dif- 
ferent from the Japanese bird, that that sum- 
mons up; 'Paradise Bird' might have been 
better. 

However, his study of the work, as set out in 
his long and excellent introduction, and in six 
appendixes, leaves nothing to be desired. As 
one reads his copious notes to the translation, 
one realizes what a great debt is owed by 
Western translators to the magnificent edition 
of Japanese literature provided by Iwanami's 
Nihon koten bungaku taikei, to vol. LVI (not 54 
as in the ‘Select bibliography’, p. 277) of 
whioh, by Nakamura Yukihiko, Zolbrod 
expresses his indebtedness. The illustrations 
have been imaginatively selected, and the 
book will be of great value for students of 
Japanese literature. Whether the general 
publie wil! not find the scholarship rather for- 
bidding is doubtful; unscientifio though it is, 
i$ may be that Hamada's 1971 version is more 
satisfactory from this point of view, but, it is 
agreed, from this point of view only. 

©. J. DUNN 


Micra COOPER: Rodrigues the inter- 
preter: an early Jesutt in Japan and 
China. 416 pp., 8 plates. New York, 
Tokyo: Weatherhill, 1974. $13.50. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Phaidon 
Press, £6.) 


The Jesuit João Rodrigues arrived in Japan 
in 1677 as a boy of 16 and remained there for 
over 30 yoars, achieving & greater mastery of 
the Japanese language than any other foreigner 
of his time. Bocause of his language skills he 
was increasingly diverted from missionary 
work in the usual sense, in order to become 
interpreter for the Jesuits in their dealings with 
Japanese rulers and officials, both in Kyoto and 
Nagasaki, as well as for the Portuguese traders 
coming to Japan. He also undertook negotia- 
tions with Hideyoshi and later Ieyasu, acting in 
effect as diplomat, more than interpreter, in an 
effort to solve disputes arising from the trade 
and from the growing persecution of Christian- 
ity that began late in the sixteenth century. 
For some years he was Jeyasu’s commercial 
agent in Nagasaki. These activities often em- 
barrassed the Jesuits, for they inevitably in- 
volved Rodrigues in problems of politics and 
made him many enemies, both Japanese and 
foreign. Pressures from them eventually led to 
his being ‘ exiled’ to Macao in 1610. There- 
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after, until his death in 1633, he was conoerned 
partly in writing about Japan (a grammar and 
a general account of the country and its cul- 
ture), partly in carrying out in China funotions 
sımilar to those he had formerly undertaken in 
Japan. For example, he took part not only in 
negotiations with officials in Canton, but also in 
& Portuguese expedition to Peking, providing 
artillery assistance to the Ming against invad- 
ing Manchus. 

Fr. Cooper's detailed account of Rodrigues is 
based prinoipally on Jesuit records and later 
writings derived from them (there is very little 
in Japanese that does not depend on the same 
sources). One consequence is that not a great 
deal can be said about Rodrigues’s personal life 
and background, which does not figure largely 
in the mission reporte. Another is that much 
of the narrative 18 concerned with proselytizing 
in Japan, in which Rodrigues did not play в 
major part. Such information is necessary, if 
one is to understand what Rodrigues's diplo- 
macy was about; but cumulatively it tends to 
give а false emphasis to the book. This is 
apparent if one compares the later chapters, 
dealing with China. Here there is no attempt 
to sketch the wider history of the mission, 
with the result that Rodngnes stands out 
clearly for what he is, ‘ a man of affairs’ much 
more than а missionary (despite his relative 
laok of knowledge of China, at least in the early 
years). 

Neverthelees, this is a good and useful book, 
embodying much careful and acourate soholar- 
ship. Though the main outlines of the story 
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tions. Professor Miyoshi claims in his preface 
that this work is ‘ meant principally for the 
general reader of novels’. I believe he has 
achieved his aim, but this certainly does not `T 
imply that the specialist will not profit from 
the book. 

The preface outs through a lot of the usual 
rather woolly discussion (by both Japanese and 
foreign critics) of the I-novel and its position in 
modern Japanese literature. Coming from > 
someone with Miyoshi's background, state- 
ments such as the following carry a special note. 
of authority. 

‘The self, that cornerstone of European 
humanism, is of course academically under- 
stood in Japan, but is nowhere felt as an 
everyday experience. The Japanese Bildungs- y 
toman is not so much about the self’s discovery 
of the self as the self’s discipline of iteelf into a 
production model hierarchically classified and 
blueprinted in detail by society at large. And 
this is eo whether we are speaking of Ogai’s | 
Youth, Sdseki’s Sanshirô, or Tôson’s Spring. à 

Concomitant to this notion of the self as a ` 
produotion unit is the faot that the characters 
in the Japanese novel are almost always types, ~~ 
and not living individuale. Thus, one may 
easily recall situations, scenes, or relationships 
of characters (say, Kan’ichi and Omiya in 
The golden demon, or Shinji and Hatsue in 
The sound of waves), but seldom oneself 
experience intimacy with a character, as one 
does with Emma or Heatholiff or Isabel Archer. 
However interesting and absorbing Futabatei’s 
Bunzo, Sdseki’s sensei, Kawabata’s Shima- 
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mura, Dazai's Naoj or Mishima’s Mizoguchi, Y 
still they are abstracts finally, markers of the ‘+ 
plot-logio, and not portraits of real people. Ав ў 


are already well known, Cooper clears up & 
number of secondary pointe and gives a per- 
suasive general picture of Jesuit activities, во 


making a welcome addition to the literature on 
Western relations with Japan. 
W. G. BEASLEY 


Masao Мтүовнт: Accomplices of silence : 
the modern Japanese novel. xx, 194 pp. 
+ erratum slip. Berkeley, etc.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, [1974]. 
ee (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 

4.) 


This book is a remarkable tour de force. 
Written by a Japanese scholar of English 
literature born and educated in Japan but now 
teaching in the University of California, in a 
consistently lively and readable style, it will 
prove equally rewarding to the professional 
student of Japanese hterature and to the small 
band of serious readers of Japanese fiction 
among the general public, who have hitherto 
been offered all too little in the way of authori- 
tative discussion even of the major figures who 
are well known in the West through transla- 


such they are almost literally bound into the 
context of their books and simply can’t be seen 
clearly in relief apart from the narrative. We 
are always aware of the author’s fascination 
with them, but almost never get to grapple 
with them as real people with their own 
existence.’ 

The absence of a notion of the self in 
Japanese culture is the first of Miyoshi’s two 
main hypotheses. The second is the crippling 
influence on novelists of the peouliar nature of 
the Japanese language, reflecting as it does the 
essence of Japanese oulture: ‘ Perhaps more ale 
important than any other faotor in this whole 
problem of language and style is the typical 
Japanese dislike of the verbal. It might be said. 
that the oulture is primarily visual, not verbal, 
in orientation, and social decorum provides 
that reticence, not eloquence, is rewarded , . .. 

‘I do not believe it an overstatement to say „Д 
that writing in Japanese is always something 
of an act of deflanoe. Silence not only invites 
and seduces all would-be speakers and writers, 
but is in fact a powerful compulsion throughout * 
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the whole society ...'. Hence the title of his 
book: under constant pressuro from ‘ silence’, 
the Japanese writer who attempts ‘ novels ів 
from the start kicking against the pricks, and 
this may be a major reason, Miyoshi suggesta, 
for the frequency of literary suicides. (This is 
not to say that Miyoshi’s approach is negative, 
merely. Among other characteristics he under- 
linea tho essential modernity of much of evon 
pre-Shówa fiction, corresponding as it docs in a 
remarkable way to the ‘ plotlessness, the 
‘disintegration of character, and & deliberate 
disclocation in the narrative situation’ in 
recent Western novols.) 

From theso two premises, Miyoshi goes on to 
give a succinct and masterly account of the 
difficulties faced by modern novelists in their 
search for & ‘ new language ’ that could break 
out of the strait-jaoket of ‘ levels of speech ' and 
make possible genuinely novelistio articulation 
of character and motive. Then follows the main 
body of the book: five chaptors disoussing key 
novela by Mori Ogai, Natsume Sdseki, Kawa- 
bata Yasunari, Dazai Osamum, and Mishima 
Yukio, under the four broad headings of 
narrative, character, plot, and language. All 
are illuminating, particularly (at least to the 
Japanologist) the chapter on Dazai and the 
continuing dilemma posed. by respect language 
and the gap between the written and spoken 
languages. Moreover, the over-all effect of 
Miyoshi's analyses, despite the built-in 
obstacles to Japanese novel-writing that ho 
stresses, 18 far from destructive. In part this 
is due to his ability (as в true Japanese, by his 
own canons!) to make silence seem more elo- 
quent than words. An example is his assess- 
ment (of which I quote here only a part) of a 
typical passage in Kawabata’s * The sound of 
the mountain’: ' And yet the attractiveness 
of the passage does not depend entirely on the 
mere representetion of the old man's state of 
mind. The man and his presence approach 
transparency as we begin almost to hear 
through Shingo the ominous sound of the moun- 
tein. Shingo himself is not really very substan- 
tial in this moonlit reality; rather it is his 
instrumental role in making accessible the wide 
world that spreads around him. For Shingo, as 
for Kawabata, the awareness of the large 
margius of the world around human beings and 
their actions, the large area of silence that stays 
intact despite human speech and the words of 
the novel—that is what powerfully informs his 
mind ?. 

But this is not all. From one point of view it 
is a weakness of Accomplicea of silence that the 
particular expectations aroused by the title and 
the preface are not wholly fulfilled. Apart from 
& few brief passages—notably the section of 
‘The sound of the mountain’ already quoted 
from, part of the discussion of Süsokis 
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Kokoro, and a page and & half right at the end 
of the book—the novelist-tending-inevitably- 
to-silence theme is not fully developed. Yet 
Miyoshi is such a sensitive, enthusiastic, and 
skilled reader that he provides us along the 
way—by acudent, as it were—with insights 
into many positive qualities of Japanese fio- 
tion. For these too, as well as for the stimulus 
of his initial argument, his readers will be 
grateful. In his preface he thanks his American 
colleagues for ‘nudging me forth from my 
habitat of Victorian literature '. This reviewer 
will surely not be alone in hoping that this will 
not hare been the last tme for them to do во. 
Modern Japanese literature is much in need of 
such perceptive oritics. 
KENNETH STRONG 


Jaxes А. Marisorr: The grammar of 
Lahu. (University of California Publi- 
cations in Linguistics, Vol. 75.) li, 
673 pp. Berkeley, eto.: University of 
California Press, 1973. $12. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £6.60.) 


Sino-Tibetanists, at least, need no introduo- 
tion to the work of James Matisoff. To the long 
list of illuminating writings he has published 
over the last few years he has now added The 
grammar of Lahu. It is a bumper issue, with 
something for almost everyone. 

The Lahu live in hill-villages in China, 
Burma, Thailand, and Laos, and are believed 
to number 250,000-300,000 persons. Their 
language belongs to the Loloish branch of the 
Lolo-Burmese group, and has several dialeota, 
the one studied here being /L&hü-n&? / or Blaok 
Lahu. Its genetio relationship with other 
Tibeto-Burman languages has been much 
clarified by some of Matisoff's earlier works. 
His Lahu material was collected in Thailand 
in 1965-6, and supplemented by a second visit 
in 1970. 

The Grammar is a weighty book, being Jong 
and densely written. The section numbering 
frequently runs into three places of decimals ; 
the list of contents alone takes up 12 pp.; 
there a1e 10 pp. of abbreviations and symbols, 
and some 100 pp. of notes. It not only contains 
an acute and comprehensive description of the 
grammar of Lahu, but is richly larded with 
arguments for and against particular analytio 
decisions, with detailed discusaions of the range 
of meaning of the forms covered, contrasta 
with the meanings of other forms, notices of 
interesting idioms, comparisons with other 
Tibeto-Burman languages, allumons to oom- 
parable structures in Chinese and Japanese, 
comments on issues of general linguistic 
theory—and all this generously illustrated with 
examples. Matisoff sums up his intentions by 
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saying he has ‘ tried to present the data on an 
alien and fasoinating language with as much 
olarity, copiousness and fidelity as I could; to 
point out the areas of difficulty or special 
interest, where further investigation is needed, 
or where ourrent linguistio theories fail to 
provide any insight; finally to contribute to 
Tibeto-Burman studies in general ' (p. 1). 

For a Burmanist like myself one of the most 
attractive features of the Grammar is the 
opportunity of seeing Matisoff tackle in Lahu 
numerous problems that we also faoe in Bur- 
mese. Many of hia examples could. be translated 
into Burmese morpheme for morpheme, and it 
is interesting to see not only how Matisoff has 
dealt with his desoriptive problems, but also 
how the same etymon or structure is used, 
sometimes identically, sometimes divergently, 
in the two languages, and how both languages 
have retained (?acquired) some closely similar 
Bemantio categories though the forms used to 
express them are not cognate. 

Examples of similar usage are: Lahu /g&/ 
and Burmese [hoin/ meaning both ‘ want to’ 
and ‘be likely to? (p. 332); Lahu [оё] and 
Burmese /sà / ‘eat? both being highly produc- 
tive in compounds (p. 210); nominalized 
clauses in mid-sentence, as in the example 
translated ‘ As for your coming too, Pm very 
happy ' (р. 361); Lahu /mê hê? / and Burmese 
fmähou! | both being used to negate nouns or 
nominalized sentences (p. 269); children’s 
mistakes over the position of the negative 
prefix, as in Lahu /má& ni-ma h&/, Burmese 
[m&wün-tha /, ‘Tm not happy’ (p. 312). 

Some examples of unrelated forms for 
similar semantic categories: Lahu /da?/, 
Burmese [cá], ‘ mutuality’ (p. 316); Lahu 
lio], Burmese /hpü/|, ‘experiential, ever’ 
(p. 332); Lahu [tà ], (Written) Burmese /án j, 
* futurity, purpose’ (p. 335); Lahu /qé? vej, 
Burmese [hsou-da/| used to mean ‘the во- 
called (noun) ' (p. 470); Lahu /te-le/ ‘ having 
done’, Burmese /nel-bl/, ‘having stayed’, 
both used to mean ‘ from ° (p. 168). 

There are plenty of intriguing dissimilarities 
too: в variety of subordinate expressions 
(relative clauses, determiners, possessor NP's, 
oto.) that can be shifted to the right of their 
head noun in a way quite alien to Burmese; 
and the ubiquitous Lahu /ve/ that combines 
some but not all of the funotions of formal 
Burmese /thd/, /thi/, and jij, and colloquial 
fto |, [ta |, and [yé]. 

Not surprisingly, both languages shed light 
on each other. I think the Grammar has much 
to tell us, for example, about Burmese /thei/ 
‘still’ and /t6/ * (no) longer” (cf Lehu /5, 
48/), and about the Old Burmese /thd/ (80) 
that follows numerative compounds (of Lahu 
[ve]). One of the virtues of the Grammar is 
that ite careful accounts of the functions of 
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grammatical forms enable one to make detailed 
comparisons. 

The bulk of the material of the Grammar is 
contained in the four chapters dealing with the 
noun phrase, the verb phrase, compound 


т 


sentences, and complex sentences. А com. ^ 


pound sentence, in this context, is one con- 
taining at least one non-final clause (e.g. condi- 
tional, causal); and to be complex а sentence 
must contain at least one embedded clause, 
such as a nominalized or relative clause. 
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Equational sentences, such aa /y6 L&hu-yá yè | 4 


* he is a Lahu’ (p. 367) are treated as ‘ minor 
sentences’. There is also a detailed chapter on 
phonology, and shorter chapters on sentence- 
types and form-classes, sentence introducers, 
and colloquial perturbations of normal syntax. 

Though he is keen to do more than ‘ simple 
taxonomic pigeon-holing’ (p. xlviii), Matisoff 
presente an elegant set of form-olasses based on 
distributional characteristics, using some 
simple and apparently foolproof diagnostic 
environments (pp. 44 ff.). Thus noun particles 
are defined in relation to nouns, nouns in rela- 
tion to number and classifier phrases, classifiers 
in relation to numbers, and numbers are 
‘simply listed. In addition to noun particles and. 
verb particles Matisoff has ‘ unrestricted’ 
particles which occur following either nouns or 
verbs, or following other partioles. 

The observation of distributional charao- 
teristics naturally forms only a part of Mati- 
soff’s dissection kit. He has a sharp eye for 
structural and other ambiguities (for a random 
selection see pp. 81, 188, 202, 470, 482, 491), 
makes considerable use of deletion and other 
transformations, and has no hesitation about 
invoking underlying elements when it seems 
belpfal. He is thus able to account very simply 
for such strings as: /mu ve cho} ‘a tall 
person ’ {° be tall’ + relative + person) — /oho 
mu voj ‘idem’, by rightward relative shift 
— [cho mu‘ idem’, by [ve /-deletion (p. 492). 
Again, we find 'soveral interrelated deletion 
transformations” explaining an anomalous 
sequence of verbs (p. 206), an underlying noun- 
head to explain the selection of olassifier in such 
sentences as /t8 tà od E5| ' there's still one 
(stick) left ° (p. 101), and so on. 

However, the need for restraint in using those 
powerful devices is not overlooked, and Matisoff * 
deoides against positing underlying entities 
when thoy threaten to multiply beyond control 
(рр. 339, 484). 

In an engagingly frank and insouciant state- 
ment of his theoretical orientation (pp. xliv ff.) 
Matisoff says, inter alia, that he is ‘ increasingly 
impreased by the continuum as a better oharac- 
terization of linguistic structure than the '' all. 
or-none” model’. This leaning crops up in 
many contexts in the Grammar. We meet 
something like it in the phonology, with ‘ semi- 
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fused ' suffixes (p. 18) and tone-sandhi ‘ ranging 
from tho 1diosynoratio and inexplicable to the 
regular and quasi-paradigmatio ’ (p. 29). 

Those who have been concerned with ques- 
tions of Burmese grammar will respond most 
warmly perhaps to Matisoff's continuum posi- 
tion in the noun phrase, on the analysis of types 
of verb concatenation, and on the relationships 
obtaining between a noun phrase and its verb. 
* There в no non-arbitrary way ’, he says, ‘ to 
define the Lahu °“ word ” so as to draw a strict 
line between morphological oompounds and 
syatactio constructions’ (p. 48) And again, 
on the same question, ‘in most cases there is 
little difficulty in coming to a decision one way 
or another; yet some construction-types are of 
an intermediate nature, such that they can 
only be pigeon-holed by arbitrary fiat based on 
esthetio oonsiderations or praotical convoni- 
ence. There is nothing surprising about this, 
nor is the problem unique to Lahu. “ Morpho- 
logical compounds " and “ syntactic construo- 
tions ” are situated along an axis of produc- 
tivity-of-combination which is more like a 
continuum than a series of disorete compart- 
ments. The more freely eloments may combine 
with other morphemes, the more independent 
they are of ono another, and the greator the 
advantage in calling the combinations separate 
words. The more restricted the possibilities of 
combination, the greater the boundedness or 
mutual dependency of the components, the 
more reasonable it is to interpret the string as a 
single, compound word’ (p. 53). Thoso of us 
who have long been embarrassed by the elusive- 
ness of‘ the word.’ in Burmese will sympathize. 

Again, in the consideration of strings of verbs 
(where, incidentally, Matisoff does another 
impressive pigeon-holing job in the midst of 
indulging his wider interests), we find con- 
tinuum-minded observations on the varying 
* degree of semantic intimacy ' between pairs of 
verbs separable by /le/ ‘and’ (p. 205; of. 
Burmese /pi/), on the status of the quasi- 
versatile verb /c& | ‘ eat’ (p. 210; cf Burmese 
[5& [), on the greater and lesser abstractness of 
Matisoff's ‘ pre-head versatile verbs’ (p. 217), 
and on the placing of the negative adverb 
[mê] (p. 268). 

The diversity of case-relationships (pp. 
806 ff., 118), the distinction between nouns 
and ‘adverbs’ (p. 265), and the closeness of 
the bond between noun and verb in oertain 
constructions (oulminating in those where в 
former noun behaves like a bound verb: 
pp. 198, 312) are troated in a similar way, and 
transitional phases in tho grammatical status 
of particles are noted where they help explain 
anomalous behaviour: such are tho unrestrio- 
ted particle that shows signs of becoming a 
noun partiole (p. 163), and the verb partioles 
that are beooming unrestrioted particles (p. 
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340; of Burmese /k4/ and /kou/, noun 
particles that sometimes behave like Matisoff’s 
unrestricted particles). 

Matisoff’s approach is characterized through- 
out by a high priority for meaning and by o 
sensible refusal to become too tied up by rules: 
‘there is no harm in regarding [certain par- 
ticles] to be in immediate constituency with 
the preceding noun or verb ' (p. 586, cf p. 398), 
and ‘ exactly how we characterize this in terms 
of underlying entities is less important than an 
understanding of the general process ' (p. 200). 
He thus manages to make many useful distinc- 
tions, as when he differentiates homophonous 
‘idiomatic’ and ‘versatile’ concatenations 
(p. 210; of. Burmese /hma'mi/ ‘note by 
chance’ versus ‘ remember "). Also he has no 
hesitation in saying when he oan go no further : 
it is futile, he says, to try and set up ' ironclad, 
hard-and-fast syntactic rules for every detail of 
a grammar ' (p. 268). 

I find almost all of the Grammar quite 
admirable. I admire it for its insight, ite olarity, 
ita comprehensiveness, and its detail. To start 
with some small examples: the Burmese word 
[mÁthága / has long eluded satisfactory expla- 
nation. Matisoff, with his usual apt wording, 
calls ite Lahu equivalent /à-mù | ‘ the conjunc- 
tion of unpleasant hypothesis', and says ‘it 
serves to warn that the aotion of its sentence 
might come to pass, . . . and implies the neoes- 
sity of remedial action to avoid that eventua- 
lity’ (p. 400). This captures /mäthäga/ 
perfeotly. I like his peroeptive distinction 
between prefixial compounds with and without 
the prefix, as in /và?-ó-&à/ versus [và?-Bà| 
‘ pig’ {+ prefix) + ‘flesh’ (cf. Burmese 
[we'&thà| versus /wo'thd/): he oharao- 
terizes the former as ‘more specifio and 
definite ', like ‘the pig's flesh, the flesh of a 
pig’, and the latter as 'vaguer and more 
general’, like ‘pork’ (p. 71). He picks out 
convincingly a ‘ subtle difference in meaning’ 
between [m& + V + &5/ and [m& + V + &5]: 
one means ‘not V yet (and not likely to 
either) ’, the other ‘ still not V (but maybe V 
before long) ' (p. 339). 

Of the Grammar's many successful exercises 
in classification, I am particularly impressed by 
one that sorts out ‘ prefixable morphemes ’ (i.o. 
those that may occur with the prefix /ó-/, of. 
Burmese /&-/) into several different distribu- 
tional groups (pp. 67 ff.)/ and another that 
deals sensibly with different types of olassifler 
(pp. 89 f£). I like the section which partially 
asserts, but mainly denies, the usefulness and 
validity for Lahu grammar of the distinctions 
transitive-intransitive and active-passive (pp. 
195 £.). 

There are many parts of the Grammar where 
the wealth of detail is almost overwhelming— 
sometimes it oven taxes the familiar Matisoff 
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clarity. In the phonology chapter, for example, 
there is а olose examination of ‘ fusional 
diphthongs’ (such as ji + c/ > [ii]) that 
covers five pages (pp. 16-20). Equally impres- 
sive is the discussion of * determined quantified 
nucle’ with their ‘promotion of quantified 
head transformation and deletions of various 
elements (pp. 103 f£). There is a minute exa- 
mination of the way a versatile verb and a verb 
partiole between them cover all possiblo oom- 
binations and pormutations of benefaction be- 
tween first, second, and oither or both of two 
third persons (pp. 325 ff.). This 18 immediately 
capped by ' multiple benefaotion: when thero 
are thice parties to the action’ (p. 327), leading 
eventually to cases where, not surprisingly, 
‘we me straining the Lahu benefactive appa- 
ratus to its limits’. One admires not only 
Matisoff’s persistence, but also the stamina of 
his informants. 

Another sinking example of Matisoff’s 
thoroughness is his painstalang analysis of the 
permissible combinations, and relativo order 
within each combination, of the numerous 
suffixed particles (pp. 155 ff., 315 ff.). In every 
case he manages to organize this intractable 
material into neat groups and produce a olear 
chart showing inter- and intra-group possibili- 
ties. Students of Burmese sometimes ask for 
information of this kind, but no one has yet 
had the courage to work it out. 

The long section on versatile verb ooncatena- 
tions (pp. 211-65) has appeared elsewhere in a 
slightly different form (Acia Lingusstica 
Hafniensta, xu, 1, 1969, 69-120), but to my 
mund it 18 still the most magnificent of Mati- 
soff’s achievements in his studies of Lahu 


grammar. Lahu has some 13 ‘ pre-head 
versatiles’ and several dozen ‘ post-head 
versatiles’. In this section they ae all 


examined, oxplained, classified, contrasted, and 
ordered with great care and perceptiveness. 
To give just one example of somo of the insights 
in these pages: one of the obstacles to dis- 
covering the ranking order among post-head 
versatiles in Lahu (and in Burmese) 18 that 
while some sequences indicate a fixed order, 
there are algo cages where one of the versatiles 
appears sometimes before and sometimes after 
another, with corresponding changes of mean- 
ing; e.g. [оё ph&? ої / * make (someone) able to 
eat” versus /oû oi phi?/ ‘be able to make 
(someone) eat’. What Matisoff has done with 
the order problem hore ia not only to divide all 
the post-head versatiles into three groups— 
* juxtaeapitols ', ‘ medials’, and “© caudals’, 
which occur in that order—but he also contrives 
to identify those versatiles that can change 
places and establishes & separate class for them, 
which he calls ' variables’. This solves tho 
problem very satisfactorily. 

Inevitably there are points for which & 
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different troatment seems preferable, though in 
a grammar by a linguist who 18 во perceptive 
and so clearly in control of his material it 18 not 
easy to feel oonfldent about disagreeing with 
his deoisions. Let us say then, non-commit- 
tally, that some of his decisions may вест 
curious to those with a background in Burmeso. 

For example, compounds like /yè(-d)-B&/ 
‘new house’ ('house' (+ prefix) + ‘new ') 
are analysed as specifying noun + head noun, 
not the other way about: /yè(-d)-8i/ ‘18 kind 
of new thing, not a kind of house. A more 
faithful English gloss would be ‘‘ domioiliary 
novelty ” ’ (р. 70). Burmese [ein (á)thi' / is not 
an exact parallel, since Burmese /thi' / oan be 
used as а verb while Labu /Éi/ cannot, but 
Matisoff’s analysis raises problems with the 
status of [6-83] and its fellows: ‘although 
grammsatioally they are definitely nouns, their 
meaning has to do with qualities, which makes 
them unfitted to serve in all typical nominal 
capacities ' (ibid.). It also runs counter to the 
selection of olassifier : wo see later (p. 104) that 
[yt-9-&| 18 classified for numeration as ‘a 
house ', not as © а novelty °. Surely it would be 
more convenient to treat such compounds as 
head + specifier ? 

On a related point, Matisoff desoribes some 
compound nouns as ‘partially auto-classifled; 
i.e. their CIF has the same shape as their last 
syllable’ (р. 89). His example, /sü-ló? t6-l&? / 
‘one cigarette’ (* tobacco’ + ‘roll’ + ‘one’ 
+ ‘roll’—cf. Burmese [hsci-lei! télei! /) fits this 
description, but only because the last syllable 
of his compound, Лё? [, happens to be the head 
noun of the compound. It would perhaps have 
been more accurate to say ‘ their Clif has the 
same shape as their head noun °. 

Iam much in sympathy with Alatisofl’s con- 
tinuum between NP’s that are quite inde- 
pendent of their verb and those that are closely 
bound to ıt (p. 119), but his case for ' ma- 
extentives ’ sometimes behaving as adverbials 
and sometimes preserving their ‘ nominal 
autonomy ’ (ibid, and of. p. 496) 18 not con- 
vinoing. In his example /l&-chi-Ei-ma tá-dà / 
‘don’t drink as much as the ocean’ (* ocean ° 
+ ‘amount’ -+ ‘поб’ + ‘drink °’), he claims 
that /là-chi-Hi-ma / is the object of the verb, a 
relationship which may be overtly signalled by 
the accusative noun particle /thà? /. But when 
we learn more of the applications of /tha?/, 
many of them some distance removed from 
© accusative ' (рр. 155 ff.), and see the freedom 
with which Matisoff avails himself of under- 
lying entities, we would rather expect some 
underlying object here (e.g. ‘ water’ or ‘ beer’ 
or whatever the context may dictate), while 
/lé-chi-gi-ma/ retains ів adverbial status: 
*don't- drink (water) to the extent of the 
ocean ?. 

Another small point that looks strange to a 
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Burmanist's oye 18 Matisoff’s classification of 
the quotative particle /c8/ as ‘ unrestricted 
final’ without further qualification (p. 377). 
The Burmese equivalent /té/ has to be веб in 
a class by itself because, unlike any other 
particle, ıt is used in sentenoes having NP’s, 
or even subordinate clausos, that are not in 
constituency with the verb as is usual, but 
rather with the particle. For example, the 
Burmese sentence [di-au'hma-dó poù-üsi'té/ 
would normally be taken to mean ‘ Down at 
the bottom (of the label) here it says ‘‘ real 
suk ” ’, rather than the unlikely ‘ It says “‘ real 
silk down at tho bottom here”’. That Lahu 
[c8] has similar properties is clear from one of 
Matisoff's examples, translated ‘ The headman 
says he probably won't want to buy it’ (p. 378). 
This makes /c8/ a rather apecial particle, since 
1t appears to have some of tho properties of a 
verb. 

I feel also that Matisoff allows himself to be 
carried away by the morphological similarity 
of his ‘ prefixable morphemes ’, i.e. morphemes 
that may or must ocour with the prefix /à-/ 
(of. Burmese /&-/). He makes а separate sub- 
class of classifiers for them (p. 91), deals with 
‘families’ of specifying nouns in relation to 
them (p. 71), and treats nouns of spatial 
reference as a subclass of them (pp. 73, 57). 

It is true that the members of these gub- 
groups are alike in sharing the prefix, but for 
Burmese at any rate, and I suspeot for Lahu 
too, the prefixable classifiers, qua classifiers, 
are not otherwise different from the rest of the 


: class; one could oollect families of specifying 


nouns for noun heads other than prefixable 
ones (eg. Burmese /pwè/, or /ва/); and 
nouns of spatial reference are classifiable as 
such for several good reasons, whether they 
have the prefix or not. Matisoff's division with 
olassiflers does in fact lead him into a difficulty 
with a dual olassufication: /m3/ ‘ten thon- 
sand’ ‘obviously belongs m the ''round- 
number” class, and only trivially in the 
‘* prefixial” class ' (р. 532). 

Such other carps as I would make against tho 
Grammar are more matters of emphasis in the 
treatment of the data. I don't think for 
example that Matisoff makes enough of the 
Byntaotio viability of NP (+ NP...) + V. 
We read muoh in the Grammar of NP 
(+ NP...) + VP, but evidontly in Lahu, as 
in Burmese, а verb and its subordinate NP's 
can ooour unaltered as a constituent of a final 
clause (sentence), a subordinate clause, à 
noun phrase, в relative clause, an advorbial 
expression, and so on, according to the type of 
particle, eto., that is suffixed to it. It is there- 
fore a useful segment to establish. 

Again, the Grammar has one or two mentions 
of presuppositions and new information, topio 
and comment, ete, but I would like to have 
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seen more. I suspcot that much of Lahu, like 
Burmese, can be satisfyingly explained by this 
kind of distinction: of., for example, Burmese 
А» | versus [te | in the final VP of the sentence, 
or the use and non-use of /hpi / after a negated 
verb. 

I conolude this seotion with a private grougo. 
I wish lnguists, Matisoff among them, would 
uso ‘numerative’ or some other term rather 
than ‘classifier’, Among all the measure 
words (‘rice one pound’, 'ropo one yard’), 
the grouping words (‘ bird one flook ’, ‘lamp 
one thousand’), and the self-enumerating 
words (‘school one school’, ‘village one 
village’) that are used in this position, those 
that oan be said to classify (‘ bullock one 
animal’, ‘mango one round-thing") aro 
comparatively few, and I would be happy to 
see people abandon the tradition of extending 
to the whole class a term appropriate only to a 
subgroup. 

The production of the Grammar calls for 
honourable mention. Matisoff has chosen a 
transcription that biistles with diacntics, his 
abbreviations entail frequent иво of subsoripta 
and supersoiipts, his diagrammatic represen- 
tations aro marvels of typographic ingenuity, 
there is an abundance of underlings, charts, 
captions, quotations, slashes, and brackets of 
various shapes and sizes, yet the entire volume 
has been typewritten for photolithography 
with only two errors that I was able to notice, 
neither of them important. There are also very 
few errors of editing, e.g. the references on 
p. 115 to the non-existent sections 3.321 and 
3.323. 

I cannot be so enthusiastic, however, about 
the layout of the Gramma. Almost every page 
refers to several notes, many of which contain 
matter of substance, ond all notes are printed 
at the end of the volume, the numbering start- 
ing afresh for each chapter, so there is much 
flipping back and forth. References to other 
parte of the Grammar are given by section 
numbers, which are not shown at the head of 
the page, во it is often necessary to go back to 
the contents pages to find the page number for 
& given section number. The reader who sees, 
fo: example, the abbreviation Mpfx on p. 183, 
and wants to find out what a Mpfx is, has to 
refor first to the long abbreviations list at the 
front of the book for the full wording (pre- 
fixable morpheme), then to one of the indexes 
at the baok for the relevant seotion number 
(3.34), then to the contente pages at the front 
for the page number of that section (66), and 
it can happen that by that time he has lost the 
page he started out from. It would also have 
been helpful to have more morpheme-by- 
morpheme glossing in the examples. 

All this, however, is peripheral. The Gram- 
mar provides us with a wealth of new insights 
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and carefully organized information. This 
material is adorned with some charaoteristi- 
cally felicitous terminology (e.g. ‘ fortuitously 
concatenated ' verbs, ‘ intrusively negatable ? 
concatenations (for V + /m&/-+ V), ‘ mor- 
phans' (for bound morphemes of unknown 
origin and low productivity), and it is presented 
with the enthusiasm of в lively and know- 
ledgeable guide taking visitors through his 
home territory and wanting to share with them 
his dolight and love for it all. 
JOHN OKELL 


Ором WAROTAMASIXKHADIT : That syn- 
tax : an outline, (Janua Linguarum. 
Series Practica, 68.) 77 pp. The 
Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1972. Guil- 
ders 62. 


À good number of Thai language soholars 
will be familiar with this important work as it 
appeared in its original form of a Univeraity of 
Texas dootoral dissertation, reproduced by the 
Prasarnmitr College of Education in Bangkok 
in 1963 for limited ciroulation. Only slightly 
revised, its publication by Mouton makes it now 
available to (and suscoptible to) tho critical 
minds of general lingutsts everywhere. It 
remains unique as a transformational approach 
to Thai syntax, Chalao Chaiyaratana's work, 
A comparative study of English and Thai syntax 
(Indiana University dissertation, 1961), having 
& different objeotive and, as Udom rightly 
points out (p. 11), being ‘ somewhat limited, 
because it is based on five texts of which three 
are quite short’. Why Udom's approach has 
remained unique is а question well worth 
asking. 

A small part of the answer can be supplied 
from recent history : transformational theory 
has changed a great deal since 1963 and it is 
highly likely that any follow-up to Udom's 
work would involve enough revision of funda- 
mental procedures to be tantamount to 
starting all over again. There is, however, little 
reason to think that premature agemg of this 
sort has been mainly responsible for an absenoe 
of transformational progeny in Thailand. Two 
factors seem much more significant to this 
reviewer, and, whilst constituting no rebuttal 
of transformational theory in any way, they 
have conspired to make it lees attractive than 
it might have been. One is the premium on 
symbols and notation and the accompanying 
exclusion of any conjectural or discursive 
writing as to how or why certain categories are 
set up, and whether things might be accounted 
for in other ways. (The treatment of the verb 
mit is а case in point and will be brought up for 
discussion below.) Thus, what transforma- 
tionalists take to be rigour of procedural 
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discipline can sometimes be taken by others to 
be intellectual arrogance: we need to be 
reassured that this rigour is necessary to help 
us understand how the Thai language works 
rather than continue to suspect that, with 
sufficient ingenuity in manipulating dummy 
elements, and with the availability of obliga- 
tory transformations to put things right in the 


. end, the theory will work no matter what 


language is placed under its scrutiny. Suspi- 
cions of this nature lead to sterile oriticism : 
any one exception or anomaly unaocounted for, 
any single unacceptable form generated by the 
grammar, is taken to disprove the whole 
method. In an ‘outline’, which is what 
Udom’s original version admitted to being (and 
see his disclaimer about completeness retained 
on p. 12 of this version too), this kind of sterile 
criticism has had a fairly easy target to aim at 
and the result may have been to deter any 
successors from the use of his methods. 

The second faotor is that the grammar con- 
centrates on derivational trees, explaining how 
things might plausibly be acoounted for (partly 
as an aid in disambiguation, no doubt), but it 
fails to mention, let alone explain, the astonish- 
ing degree of ambiguity that is permitted in the . 
end-products of many of these Thai deriva- | 
tional processes. (GT24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 33, and 
35 are all processes that arrive at the same 
final N + М arrangement—loosely termed 
“compounds ’, p. 49—over and above the two 
that might most commonly be expected, viz. 
nouns in co-ordination, as in the conjunction . 
deletion transformation TIl, yan + Toon; À 
and nouns in subordination with a sort of 
genitive relationship, as in the possessive 
deletion transformation T10, bdan + Кю.) In 
other words, even if the hearer of an utterance | 
were to run through in his mind all possible 
derivations in a flash, the grammar would 
still not help him in choosing which might be 
the appropriate one to apply. Now spotting 
ambiguities that oan best be dealt with by a 
generative account of how they arose is fun in 
English, and an alert analyst will succeed in 
noting a good few oases to tease the mind. But 
even в beginner cannot help noticing ambigui- 
ties in Thai from his earliest grammar lessons 
on. He will find English renderings so tentative 
and so liberal in their choice of, say, number or 
tense or pronominal reference, eto., as to make 
him wonder if the language can be taught at all 
without resorting to a complete dramatio 
portrayal for every utterance. That syntax 
does attempt to win a beginner’s confidence by 
showing systematic orderliness, by satisfying a 
craving for explicit wholeness, and inasmuch as 
it succeeds in doing so the attempt has been 
worth while. In one sense, then, Udom's is a 
speaker's grammar—a grammar of intent, aa it 
were—but for the hearer there have to be other 
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clues and constraints, largely extraneous to 
syntax, to help make intentions clear. Thai, 
as it turns up in practice, needs a grammar of 
context to project probabilities and possibilities 
for ‘understood’ common ground between 
speaker and hearer before the generative pro- 
cedures of Udom’s sentence-grammar can 
profitably set out on their derivational routes. 
Since sentences in Thai often reach the point of 
utterance having lost so many hypothetically 
distinctive syntactio features on the way (e.g. 
transformations T8 to T15 are all optional 
deletions) :6 may reasonably be supposed that 
these have faded, like colours, during the pro- 
cess of generation onoe they have been found to 
matoh 'oolours' already prominent in the 
contextual scene. Udom might have written 
an appendix on this specially noticeable feature 
of Thai, justifying the need for (and reality of ?) 
items doomed to obligatory deletion or those 
whose role is partially desoribed by saying they 
are candidates for optional deletion. Native 
speakers ought to be seen to agree on such 
matters. Udom's book has not stimulated a 
chorus of assent among Thais. 

The most important difference between the 
publication under review and the 1963 thesis 
version is the excision of all reference to stress 
except for an E (emphatic stress) as an option 
after the verb-piece in PS2, which crops up 
again in T16 and T24 (1963 version: T23 and 
T24), one case, ‘Emphasis on verb’ (T16) 
being, realized by the form sta after MV, but 
the other one, ' Emphasis on subjeot ', lacking 
в description of how ordinary nouns or pro- 
nouns like més or Kun are to be pronounced 
when + E follows in the output string. The 
area of operation for secondary stress (*) in the 
1963 version (p. 44) was noun compounding. 
The placing of the stress in some examples 
(Kruu + чад; yaa + РЁ; MLEW рб, for 
instanoe, are very surprising) and the arbitrary 
way in which forms from the constituent string 
take secondary stress in GT23 and 24, forms 
from the matrix string in GT25 to GT31, but 
from neither string (ie. unmarked primary 
stress is retained) in GT32 and 33 seem likely 
reasons for abandoning it in the version under 
review. 

The handling of the different types of sen- 
tence containing mit (with a subject, the verb 
‘to have’; without a subject, the verb ‘ there 
is, there are ') is difficult for a transformational 
grammar that has to start with S — Nom + VP 
as the string generated by PS1. It is not dele- 
tion that is the problem: that, of course, can 
be dealt with by an obligatory transformation. 
Indeed, recourse to this method is found in 018 
of the 1968 version. The problem lies in figur- 
ing out what this Nom might plausibly be 
before it can become due for deletion. The new 
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of the ‘ to have’ verb mii as being Vml, and 
using it in GT7 and GT24 to help produce noun 
phrases (possessive K50op and one kind of noun 
compounding, reepectively), produces the 
* there is * verb as a kind of optional prefixation 
to a sentenoe (T6) and then allows another 
optional transformation (T14) to delete that 
sentence’s old predicate. Thus, mii dèk sdam 
Kon is arrived at by mii-prefixation to, say, 
dèk stam Kon ?àan ndysii and then deleting 
?dan ndpsii. It appears that this mii is not 
Vml, then. Is it, for Udom, & verb at all? 
After all, i& can be negated. On the whole, 
though, this gambit is more successful] than 
that of the 1963 version which had a fictive 
subject Nom the same as the ‘ object ' of mii 
(samüt mii ваті... (T13), máay l&áay tón mii 
mday lay tón (018)), thereby getting mii into 
the phrase structure under a unitary Vml. 
It waa extremely unsatiafactory, though, for at 
least two reasons: first, negation makes the 
hypothesizing of such an identical subjeot- 
object pair quite perverse (*samii máy mit 
samt 1); second, it undermines the function 
of transitivity—and Udom says of middle 
verbs, Vm, that they ‘can be followed by 
objects as the transitive verbs’ in both ver- 
sions (PS5, and PS6 in the 1963 veraion)—to 
‘transact’ something between subject and 
object as two distinct parties unless retro- 
flexion is specifically required and marked, (A 
Thai sentence like Кёз ritucadl Kdw ‘ He knows 
him ’, is no more retroflexive in Thai than it is 
in English: the two Kdw terms are not identi- 
cal. To be consistent, Kdw mii Kăw ought not 
to contain identical terms, nor samid mii 
ват} either.) So, where once we had to 
imagine a subject Nom, we now have to ima- 
gine a predicated verb-piece (e.g. 2да» ndysis). 
* In the water there is fish ; in tho flelds there is 
rice’: сар we guess what deleted activities the 
fish and the rice are up to ? 

One of the most interesting aspects of Thai 
grammar is complex verb-pieces in the predi- 
cate. Generalized transformations deal with 
this (blending two ‘ simple * predicates to make 
one complex one) and, of course, depend on 
matrix versus constituent strings to show which 
simple predicate has primacy in the structural 
analysis. The reviewer confesses to disappoint- 
ment at the treatment of this aspect in the 
book. For instance, V&eol (e.g. maa, pay, wáy) 
and Vsec2 (e.g. mdak, dáay, pen, loy, Кёп) are 
produoed in the phrase structure solely in order 
to play a part in transformation СТІ. The 
whole arrangement is a device to allow ‘ post- 
verbs ’ (to use an old-fashioned term) to take 
up their position at the close of the predicate 
nucleus. But the coining of the term SUBJ, 
the dummy element to be removed in GTI, 
implies that Vseol and 2 verbs might now be 
predicates in their own right, with the whole 
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original matnx sentence playing the part of 
subject to them. This implication is challeng- 
ing and not by any means unacceptable, but it 
certainly needs more thinking out than it gets 
from the author. GT1, then, seems to display 
confusion in the author's mind about which 
sentence of the pair should be matrix. In the 
1963 version, the string containing SUBJ was 
the matrix and, іп a comment after ОТА, 
causative (GTS in the present work), this faotis 
emphasized. And yet the roles have been 
reversed 1n the new GTI without the emphasiz- 
ing comment in GT5 being changed. There ів 
some overlap too in the handling of maa/pay 
іп G12, one of the examples, Kdw lay pay 
(with pay as Vmo, verb of motion), hardly 
standing out as being distinct from Каз doen 
pay in СТІ (with pay, of course, as Vsool). 

GT2, complex verb, would look better with a 
dummy element for “object” in the matrix 
string во as to avoid obvious soleoisms such as 
explaining Käw О5ор réksäa róok ‘he likes 
curing diseases ’, by recourse to a matrix string 
*Kdw Chop róok ‘ he hikes diseases '. This is nob 
a carping criticism: the role of the object 
for verbs hke Одор, удар, têykaan (‘to like’, 
‘to want’, ‘to require’) is important. Many 
linguists are strongly tempted to say that a 
verb phrase can just as well be object to these 
verbs as a noun phrase. The dilemma is not 
adequately dealt with by Udom’s account. 

GT3, complex string, contains some extra- 
ordinary bedfellows. The predicate ' buying 
salt fish ' (sti plaa Kem) is matched with the 
predicate ‘ beating a dog to death’ (Hi mda 
taay) simply because one oan gay ‘the fish is 
salted’ and * the dog is dead’. For a trans- 
formationalist not to realze that а special 
derivation is needed so as to avoid the poasi- 
bility of meaning ‘ beating a dead dog’ is very 
surprising. 

Very early in the phrase structure rules 
(PS4) dummy elements are introduced ‘as 
concordant devices to classify or subclassify 
the verbs according to the different classes of 
nominals with which they occur’ (p. 15). 
Most Thai grammarians would agree that some 
such treatment is necessary, and that it is 
evident that, for verbs, usage depends on 
limited co-occurrence with certain nouns. (The 
reviewer suppresses a desire to expostulate, 
* And vice versa, no doubt!’) Lettered oate- 
gories (AN, non-human animate; M, mobile 
inanimate; NO, non-mobile inanimate; etc.) 
do not always produce the accord between 
noun sets and verb sets that such an appeal to 
a superficial level of semantics might expeot. 
Take the claim on p. 15, ‘The ambivalent 
verbs .. . will show transitive potential if they 
are preceded by human or animate nominals 
and, on the other hand, will show intransitive 
potential if they are preceded by inanimate 
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nominale. The illustration contains the verb 
* demolish * (Pap) in association with the noun 
‘elephant’. But monsoons, typhoons, and 
storms can demolish houses, as oan lorries, 
buses, and tanks. Further on (p. 41), in the 
benefactive transformation (GTO) containing 
an illustration using the verb ' to give ' (hdy), a 
note to the effect that ‘ the object nominal in 
the matrix string must be inanimate’ can 
easily be gainsaid by the gift of а pet, a domes- 
tio animal, or a slave. The lesson is that 
semantics and grammar classify in ways that 
do not conveniently coincide. The grammatical 
classifiers par excellence (p. 23) number 47 


in the two sub-sets of Cs and Co under РЗЗЗ and 


34 but still cannot be matched by one-to-one 
semantio subdivisions among nouns. For 
instance, ‘car’ (rót, appearmg as N2 end N4 
‘in the environment’ of + IN + M) and 
‘umbrella’ (róm, N8, in the environment of 
+ IN + NO) both share the same classifier, 
Kan, which therefore, has to be listed twice 
(Св? and Ca8). 

Some semantic aleight-of-hand is detectable, 
in the transformation section of the book. O18, 
* Deletion of a negative’, seems very question- 
able. From the earliest (PS2) the negative has 
been optional. To see it appear at all must 
mean that its use has been mtentional. An 
acceptable output string for O18 might, 
therefore, simply move the negative over to 
precede the primary verb (... => Каш máy 
?aw sia maa) rather than make the output 
string contradict what is the only conceivable 
intention in postulating the input string as it 
Stands. If the input had negated both verbs 
(*Kdw mdy Paw sta máy maa), then there 
would be в good semantic case for deleting one 
of them. The worst semantic trick is played, 
however, by conflating meanings in GT20 to 
arrive at Pô- taa, ‘father-in-law’: ‘he 
+ be + father ' (P49) and ‘ he + be + mater- 
nal grandfather’ (taa) are to be added to- 
gether, the only help given being the observa- 
tion that ‘the two human nouns must not be 
identical’ (p. 47). Presumably the two ‘he’ 
terms are identical, because the addition comes 
out to mean ‘he is my father-in-law’. Now, 
whilst it 18 necessary for a father-in-law to be a 
father, it is not necessary that he should always 
be a grandfather too 1 And whose mother is he 
supposed to be the father of ? It is, of course, 
merely a case of à conventionalized compound- 
word in Thai for this particular in-law and not 
an addition of statements about cognatio and 
agnatic relationships. А simple idiom had been 
< transformed ’ into nonsense. 

R. B. Noss in his Thai reference grammar 
(Washington, 1964) had approached the analy- 
Bis of Thai syntax with a clear division into 
conseoutive-order constructions and non- 
consecutive constructions (pp. 73-8). He did 
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not feel obliged to apologize for discontinuity 
nor did he get out to derive the latter from the 
former. If discontinuity may be taken to be 
one of the issues over which transformational 
ists have tended to agonize, then Udom is to be 
& congratulated on the deft way he has dealt 
with it. The ‘ post-verb ' manoeuvre has been 
mentioned already in the discussion of GTI. 
In GT13 Téy...l#? 18 accounted for; in 
GT10, Tig mé£m...k5?; in GTIS, Prd?... 
cig; and GTI9 arranges for @йау...@йау / 
Раат... Plaan. Udom's facility seems to 
reassure us that syntactic ‘ pincer movements ' 
such as тфу... lazy or Piay tee... Téw тап, 
as well as long deferred noun-phrase compo- 
nents like numeral + classifler + determiner 
appearing at the end of a predicate in which the 
head noun has figured earlier, at one or two 
removes, are all amenable to rearrangement so 
that, in deep structure, there will be no con- 
structions hanging fire, one portion ushering in 
the promise of the other portion still to come. 
7 Noss’s emphasis on the admissibility of dis- 
‘continuities might, however, put the contrary 
view that a Thai speaker's promptings about 
‘pincer movement’ syntax seem to lie quite 
deep anyway—deep enough to be conmdered 
fundamental on the linguistic evidence alono. 
The two different approaches appeal to dif- 
ferent feelings for linguistic analysis much as 
mathematicians appeal to the elegance of a 
proof as being the hallmark of its acceptability. 
This reviewer's feelings are not won over by 
any clegance in this transformational study. 
Novertheless, gratitude must not be withheld, 
for That syntax chastens the mind with ite 
7 explicit formality of analysis. Things ought to 
. be clear and orderly ; some basic premise ought 
to make them so. The reader of this book 
becomes aware of priorities in any work on 
Thai, the most pressing of all being the need to 
y keep going back to the beginning again without 
too much regret or reluctance. 

Misprints, some of which stem from the 
revising of the 1963 version, are as follows. 

p. 14, 1. 9: the sentence should read, ' In 
this case F (final particles) may or may not be 
chosen ...*. 

р. 14, 1. 21: the parenthesis should read, 
*(seo T [optional transformational rule] 17, 

_ and T18)’. 

p. 15, 1. 9: delete ‘another’ so as to read 
‘dummy element’. 

p. 27, 1. 16: the sentence about ‘ all seven 
constituents ’ should be worded ‘ at least one 
of the optional constituents ’. 

p. 27, l. 22: the sentence should begin 
* PS37 could actually ...'. 

^ p.29: Co40: the tone-mark should be Ot, 

р. 83, 1. 14: the tone-mark should be «йау 
* beautiful ’. 
^ р. 33, 1. 28: the word ‘ran’ should be wiy. 
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р. 53, 1. 26: read ‘the phrase structure of 
GT11 ’. 

p. 53: GT33: tho output string ought to 
read ‘Pôo sti siam 152°, according to the 
symbols. 

p. 62, 1. 1: the tono-mark should be nda in 
the second word. 

p. 62, 1. 24: the tone-mark should be rii. 


P. J. ВЕЕ 


J. L. SWELLENGREBEL : In Leijdeckers 
voetspoor : anderhalve eeuw Bijbel- 
vertaling en taalkunde in de Indonesische 
talen. r. 1820-1900. (Verhandelingen 
van het Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 68.) 
vii, 255 pp., front., 8 plates. ’s-Graven- 
hage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974. Guil- 
ders 35. 


The translated title tells us somothing about 
the contents of this book (‘In Leijdecker’s 
footsteps, a century and a half of Bible trans- 
lation and philology ın the Indonesian langu- 
ages. т. 1820-1900 '— Dr. Melchior Leijdecker 
(1645-1701) was a Protestant clergyman who 
spent 23 years in Batavia and was responsible 
for the major part of the first translation of the 
Bible into Malay). The time-span covered by 
the book was determined by the fact that the 
work was commissioned by the Netherlands 
Bible Society (Nederlands Bijbelgenootschap), 
which was founded in 1814, and sont its first 
missionary-translator to Indonesia (then the 
Netherlands East Indies) in 1826; it is to be 
followed by a second volume bringing the story 
up to 1970. The same factor determined the 
exclusion of the activities of Roman Catholio 
translators from the book. 

It must be regarded as a contribution 
primanly to tho history of Christian ovangeliem. 
and only secondarily to the study of languages 
or oultures of Indonesia. Although the end- 
product of the translation activities was a Bible 
translation in an Indonesian language, the story 
is oentred on the activity of the foreigner 
making the translation, which, however 
successful, inevitably remains a foreign pro- 
duot. The book does not assume any know- 
ledge of Indonesian languages on the part of 
the reader. In assessing the effectiveness of а 
translation this raises problems, for it precludes 
the juxtaposition of the Dutch version of a 
specimen passage and the translation in the 
Indonesian language under discussion ; instead 
the reader has to rely (as indeed the Council 
of the Society generally did) on a literal trans- 
lation of the Indonesian version back into 
Dutch, to be compared with the original. For 
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readers with a specialist interest in the area a 
half-page specimen of such translations as 
Leijdecker’s would have been more illuminat- 
ing than any amount of discussion of its worth 
by others. The book is accordingly less geared 
to the interests of the language specialist than 
is usual with books on Indonesia issued in the 
Verhandelingen series. 

In his introduction the author draws atten- 
tion to certain shortcomings of his book, in- 
cluding a European bias and Dutch orienta- 
tlon, both made inevitable by the nature of 
the available sources and indeed by the nature 
of tho activities being described. He also anti- 
oipates that the modern reader may feel some 
condemnation for the somewhat colonial 
carryings-on of the Dutch missionaries of the 
last century, who were by no means immune 
from the superiority complexes with which 
most Europeans of that era viewed Indo- 
пеніапв. 

The author is himself а Bible translator; in 
this work therefore he is writing with personal 
experience about predecessors in his own fleld. 
Its greatest value lies in the interesting light it 
throws on the lives and personalities of the 
earlier Bible translators, many of whom were 
pioneers in their particular languages, and 
whose names are well known from their 
dictionaries or studies of language. He spices 
the narrative with anecdotes (which he likens 
to the sambal which goes with Indonesian 
food) Such well-known names as G. Н. 
Werndly, J. F. C. Gerioke, B. F. Matthes, H. C. 
Klinkert, and S. Coolsma testify to the impor- 
tanoe of the support given by the Netherlands 
Bible Society to the early studies of Indonesian 
languages by foreigners. In the middle of tho 
century it was the only organization under- 
taking research into Indonesian langnages 
other than Javanese and Malay. 

One personality stands out from all the 
others, an  eocentrio individualist named 
Herman Neubronner van der Tuuk (1824-94). 
He was a remarkable scholar, showing his 
brilliance while he was still a student at Leiden ; 
he helped lay the foundations for the study of 
e.g. Batak and comparative linguistics of the 
languages of the region, besides making signi- 
ficant contributions to the investigation of 
Malay, Balinese, Javanese, Lampung, and 
other regional languages. This cantankerous 
genius had a caustio wit; (he onoe observed 
that to call Leljdecker’s language ‘ High 
Malay ' was in a certain sense justified, since 
it was above the head equally of the native and 
the European’). He engaged in numerous 
disputes, epistolary and other. It is not un- 
characteristic of him that after he had been in 
the service of the Bible Society for many years 
the question arose as to whether he was in fact 
a believing Christian. It says much for the 
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system under which he worked that he had 
evidently never been directly taxed on this 
point; at all events, when direct allegations 
were made the Council wisely decided (but 
only after two hours of discussion and some no 
doubt agonizing thought) that the terms of w 
van der Tuuk's engagement did not provide 
for investigation of his beliefs and the matter 
was allowed to drop. However, in 1873 he 
transferred to the civil service, and spent the 
last two decades of his life in very productive 
scholarly work in Dali. 

This is a carefully researched and documen- 
ted book. Reproductions are given of title- 
or specimen pages of six early books; photo- 
graphs are included of nine of the scholars 
discussed. An annotated index of persons 
makes this & useful reference to some of the 
nineteenth-century soholara in the Indonesian 
fleld. 

BUSSELL JONES 


Born 8. Ozsarsati: Chairtl Anwar :* 
the poet and his language. (Verhande- 
lingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
63.) xxviii, 159 pp. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1972. Guilders 42. 


This book, originally prepared as a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Leiden is a 
unique study which attempts (in the author's 
words) ‘to make a linguistio analysis of 
Chairil Anwar’s poetry and to reveal the poet’s 
specific treatment of his language ' (p. ix). 

Dr. Oemarjati is singularly well qualifled for 
this study: apart from her education and 
formal qualifieationg, she has an advantage 
over most other critics in that she has used 
Bahasa Indonesia (as spoken in Jakarta) since 
her childhood, a claim which few Indonesians , 
of her generation can make. And this is impor- 
tant, because Chairil'a language as used in his 
poems ig undoubtedly influenced (perhaps 
deliberately) by Jakarta Indonesian. We can 
assume that Chairil, who was born of a 
Minangkabau family in Medan, used Indo- 
nesian from his own childhood. 

Scientific linguistic analysis of poetry some- 
times creates вивріоіоп among non-linguistics- , 
oriented language teachers in Indonesia who 
think that this kind of analysis can be irrele- 
vant, if not misleading. It is, they say, not 
unlike judging the artistic quality of a painting 
on the basis of a chemical analysis of the paint 
on the canvas. But in the case of Oemarjati's 
study this kind of suspicion is not well founded. 
She claims to have based her analysis on the ^ 
scientific method of induction and description ; 
one feels, however, that ahe is much more than 
a linguist, for she seems able to combine 
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rigorous discipline with a subtly humanistic 
touoh. This kind of linguistio analysis is not 
only not irrelevant, it is indispensable for 
anyone studying Indonesian language and 
. literature, because Bahasa Indonesia is still 
? vulnerable to the stylistio experimentation of 
its users. 

The book starts with the period of Japanese 
occupation when Bahasa Indonesia had 
replaced Dutch as the language of administra- 
tion and education and was consequently 
undergoing tremendous changes in function, 
voesbulary, and struoture. Chairil Anwar was 
living in Jakarte during this period and his 
acquaintances ranged from becak drivers and 
prostitutes to politioal leaders. 

To move from the general to the specifio, 
I should like to discuss Oemarjati's interpreta- 
tion of some of the poet's words and phrases 
included in her study. I will start with the 
line Bukan kematian benar menusuk kalbu 
in the poem Nisan. While the author notes 

4 (P. 10) that kematian oan mean ‘ bereft by the 
death of ...’, she has preferred the more usual 
translation of ‘death’. Sumatran use of the 
word, however, would indicate that here 
‘bereavement’ would be more suitable. I 
entirely agree with the suggestion that the 
poet has omutted the word jang from this line, 
and since (as the author is so quick to see) 
Lematian benar does not mean actual death, I 
myself would offer the alternative translation 
‘It is not the actual bereavement which 
wrenches the heart '. 

In the line Djtka hidup harus merasai from 
the poem Diponegoro the author has noted that 
merasai can mean ‘ to suffer’ but she has once 
again clung to the more usual translation of ‘ to 
feel’ or ‘to experience’. Merasai here is a 
Minangkabau word, an adjective meaning 
* suffering ’. 

The suggestion that the poet uses some 
Minangkabau words deliberately is streng- 
thened by the fact that he uses the form 
menggigir for ‘ to shiver’ instead of the usual 
form in Indonesian, menggigil. The poet also 
uses the words barah (hardly known in Java) 
and tertjebar (a very strong word in Minang- 
kabau). Again, Oemarjati interpreta the word 
ramai as ‘noisy’ (p. 89), while in Sumatra it 
means 'orowded'. Her translation of the 
phrase Kederasan ramas kota, however, is very 
good (° the hectioness of the city bustle ’). 

Now a word about the author's attitude 
towards linguistics. While she states that her 
analysis is based on the method of induction 
and description, I feel that she may not have 
realized the full implications of her assertion. 
Her approach is undoubtedly a mentalistic 
one rather than materialistio or induotive- 
descriptive. The reason for this confusion may 
well be that she is not quite up to date with the 
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present-day controversy among linguistio 
scholars. 

In a study of this kind one has perhaps to 
bear in mind what Michel Foucault had to 
say: '...la pensée moderne n'a pas pu éviter 
...de chercher le lieu d'un discours qui ne 
serait ni l'ordre de la reduotion ni de l'ordre de 
la promesse: un discours dont la tension 
maintiendrait separés l'empirique et le tran- 
soendental, en permettant pourtant de viser 
l'un et l'autre en même temps . . . '.! 

In this context one oould perhaps note tho 
&uthor's remark (p. 8): ‘The successful 
interpretation of a linguistic message normally 
involves taking into account... not only the 
extralinguistic and situational data available 
to the hearer, but also the linguistic informa- 
tion iteelf that is contained in the wording of 
the message...', and that she thus places 
extralinguistio factors first and linguistic 
information second. 

KHAIDIR ANWAR 


1 Miohel Foucault, Les mots et les choses, 
Paris, Gallimard, 1966, 331. 


Erm Jensen: The Iban and their reli- 
gion. (Oxford Monographs on Social 
Anthropology.) xii, 242 pp., front., 
5 plates. Oxford : Olarendon Press, 
1974. £4.50. 


Dr. Jensen’s work is on a particularly wel- 
come subject, in the absence of a systematic 
study of Iban religion, and is relevant both to 
our knowledge of the society and to the wider 
study of Dayak and related peoples. After an 
introduction on Iban social organization, the 
theme of the book is principally the mytho- 
logical basis of the Iban world view and the 
relationship between men and spirits, expressed 
in ritual. Although the scope is deliberately 
restricted, the research in long-settled Iban 
territory in the Second Division of Sarawak 
invites comparison with that of Freeman on 
the Balleh region. In this light, certain weak- 
nesses become apparent; for, rather than con- 
tinumg the analysis of Iban society ог explor- 
ing the relation of religion to the social order, 
the book remains largely confined to a descrip- 
tion of agricultural myths and ceremonies. 

As an ethnographic account of Iban religious 
belief, however, the book is very interesting. 
Following on from a brief account of religious 
sources and personnel, the author examines 
creation myths and, more important, how 
mankind learnt from the rice spirita to oulti- 
vate hill rice successfully through ritual 
observances, such as avoiding the personal 
names of certain kin categories, performing 
cock sacrifice (biau), and the ritual whetstone 
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ceremony. The significance of augury is 
explained in terms of the relationship between 
Burong Gunting, the mythical ancestor of the 
Iban, and his celestial mother's father. For it 
transpires that the omen birds are actually his 
mother’s sisters’ husbands who assist their 
earthly kin to this day. The universe is then 
described and the categories of spirit whose 
territories interseot that of human beings. The 
stability of this world is conceived as being 
` maintained through adat, which is both divine 
eosmio order and behaviour in accordance 
with this order. Misfortune is therefore the 
disturbance of adat, which can sometimes be 
foreseen or diagnosed by dreams, angury, and 
divination, and can be reotifled by ritual or, in 
the event of sickness, by shamanistio interven- 
tion with the spirits. In the final part of the 
monograph there i8 an account of the ideal rice 
eyole ceremonies, followed by a sketohy and 
incomplete summary of the major festivals, the 
gawai. 

The sections dealing with the logio of Iban 
cosmology are enjoyable. The role of shamans 
is linked to the view of the world as two bowls, 
with the earth between, round which the sun 
ciroulates. Thus the sun passes through the 
heaven during the day and Sebayan, the land 
of the dead, at night. Blindness on earth is 
associated with sight in the world of spirits, and 
this is а distinguishing feature of shamans, 
manang, who are able to cross tho threshold. 
A different point is made about adat (for which 
the author draws heavily on Soharer's work on 
the Ngaju Dayak). There are differing expla- 
nations of disorder, which may arise either 
from the conflicting adat of different beings, 
human or otherwise, or more frequently 
through deviant behaviour. Misfortune does 
not necessarily fall on the offender, but may 
be visited on any member of his family or 
longhouse; so that belief in ada? emphasizes a 
wider moral community and may serve to 
regulate social behaviour. 

À word must be added about the largely 
unrelated opening section, whioh can, however, 
be usefully compared with Freeman's findings 
in Report on the Iban (1955, new ed. 1970). 
There has been some question of the degree 
to whioh the frontier Iban from the Balleh can 
be considered typical. Jensen’s material from 
Batang Lupar and Lubok Antu on the whole 
indicates a broad congruence. The most 
marked differences are the higher rate of long- 
house endogamy in the Second Division (even 
allowing for population size), in the composi- 
tion of agricultural work teams and the age of 
farm managers, and in the length and fre- 
quenoy of temporary male migration, dejalas. 

The merits of the book are that it draws 
together material on Iban religion in a syste- 
matic fashion and demonstrates the degree of 
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internal coherence in indigenous thought and 
practice. It remains, though, more a desorip- 
tion than an analysis of religious symbolism or \, 
categories. More seriously perhaps, despite the 
amount of ethnographic data, there is little . 
attempt at a detailed sociological examination ” 
of the relationship between religion and other 
social institutions, except incidentally. 16 
would have beon useful to know more about the 
social functions of belief and ritual, about the +“ 
economic and socal implications of ritual roles, 
and the place of religion in channelling or 
resolving conflict. 

The shortcomings of the author's approach 
emerge more olearly through an examination 
of some of the book's arguments. For instance, 
augury is presented as a system of ideas in 
which differing interpretation is seen in terms 
of individual cognition (pp. 83-93 and 125-38.). 
Nothing is said of augury as a ritual institution 
open to manipulation for secular advantage, 
nor of ite political and jural significance, 
although Freeman had explored the possibility |. 
some 14 years earlier. On another point, the 
study of myth effectively omits consideration 
of the groups which presumably retell them, 
and the possible social importance of discrepant 
versions is glossed over. Similarly, genealogies 
(frequently extending for over 20 generations) 
are viewed as documenting descent from the 
spirit hierarchy (p. 96.), but the question of 
other social functions is not discussed. 

Finally, there are a number of small omis- 
sions and inconsistencies. It would have been 
helpful if all local place and river names 
referred to were on the maps. In the desorip- 
tion of ceremonies there is no mention of the 
harvest of sacred padi (padi pun and sangking), 
nor & clear acoount of the gawai lumbong 
mortuary rites reported for the Iban. Lastly, 
translations from the Iban appear on occasions 
to be loose. For example, the common expres- +4 
Bion adat kami bumat is rendered as ‘ our adat 
is hill rice cultivation’ on p. 152, but as ‘ we 
farm (hill rice) and live according to the order 
revealed by the spirits’ on p. 6. These defects 
are to be regretted in a book which is otherwise 
a valuable contribution to the literature on the 
Iban. 


Y 


MARK HOBART 


Wau. E. WELMERS: African language 
structures. xi, 488 pp. Berkeley, eto. : 
University of California Press, [19738]. 
§20. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
£10.) 


Academics immersed in the study of »xotio 
subjects are from time to time asked to what 
end or for whose benefit their scholarly labours 
are directed. Such questions may well be the ^ 
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reaction of some people to this very large book» 
African language structures clearly does not 
aim at being a reference work (a souroe book of 
data on a particular genetically related or 
randomly selected group of African languages, 
together with appropriate bibliographies), 
neither is it a uniformly presented series of 
structural sketches. Moreover, the book is not 
oriented toward the demonstration of language 
universals, nor even of some particular sub-set 
of universals peculiar to African langnages, 
though the title might suggest this. Nor yet is 
it a collection of language analyses put to- 
gether in order to demonstrate the power or 
elegance of some particular linguistic model. 
Of all known types of books on linguistios the 
present volume comes nearest to being a 
textbook, and this is implicit in the author's 
prefatory remarks to the effect that ' Most of 
the content of this work has been the subjeot 
of а graduate-level course taught annually for 
some fifteen years” (p. viii). 
. If seen as a textbook, however, it could 
4 hardly escape two criticisms: firstly, that there 
18 too much of everything, and secondly, that 
the analytic descriptions are presented in a 
manner which is rather too ‘ out and dried ’. 
While ıt is agreed that every generalization 
requires illustrative support, one would have 
thought one or two well-chosen sets of data 
could achieve this. As it is, at every point the 
author sieves through the whole of his vast 
repertoire of languages, adducing example after 
example of what are purportedly instances of 
the same thing. There is danger of the stu- 
dent being overwhelmed (one is tempted to 
say ‘overwelmered’). There is sometimes 
another danger, when, in order to ensure 
maximal comprehensiveness of exemplifica- 
tion, the bottom of the barrel is dredged and 
we read statements suoh as 'Senari has no 
` attmbutive concord.... In my earlier treat- 
ment of Senari (Welmers 1950a), I did indeed 
refer to stems ocourring in attributive oon- 
structions as ““ adjectives ”, but this should be 
considered in the light of the fact that there 
was & grand total of one week in which to 
analyze as much of the language as possible 
and type the manuscript for a description 
of the phonology and most of the morpho- 
logy ' (рр. 192-3).! While honest revision of an 
earlier viewpoint is an altogether laudable 
thing, i$ cannot be gainsaid that one’s over-all 
confidence is undermined by the spectacle of 
such lightning methods. Then again, if the 
objective of linguistics textbooks is to make 
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1 This ia far from being the only place where 
the flimsy nature of some of the author's date 
is revealed; see also p. 209 (para. 3), p. 201 

(para. 1), and p. 209 (para. 4). 
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students think linguistically then itis more than 
possible that the presentation of large numbers 
of analyses as faits accomplis with very little 
hint of alternative approaches may not be the 
best way to achieve it. Many speculative 
issues are, moreover, treated in a far from 
open-ended manner. 

This last point brings us to the consideration 
of another thread of objective running through- 
out the book. This is to reinforce Greenberg's 
classification * by means of a number of argu- 
ments founded on linguistic typology rather 
than on mass lexical comparison. Professor 
Welmers’s alignment on this issue emerges in 
oh. i and ıb is soon apparent that much of the 
organizational structure of the book, as well as 
the direct argumentation of some passages, is 
directed towards demonstrating the restriction 
of distribution of various typological features 
to one or other of Greenberg’s families. The 
author’s personal researches having been con- 
cerned mainly with various Niger-Congo 
languages, it is not surprising that most 
attention 18 fooused on these languages. As 
far as this goal of the book is concerned it is 
achieved most effeotively, and one is impressed 
by the startlingly olear typologioal generaliza- 
tions that hold throughout the various 
language families and which come therefore to 
have ‘ isogloss-like ' status. One may go further 
and say that short of establishing actual sound 
correspondences the cumulative arguments for 
deriving the Bantu class system and the 
systems of other olass languages from a oom- 
mon ancestral pattern are very convincing. 

The book contains 15 chapters having an 
average of more than 80 pp. each. There is & 
rather short introductory chapter on the 
historical and classificatory setting but cach 
subsequent chapter deals with some aspect of 
linguistic structures and systems. There is a 
chapter on vowel systems, perhaps at times 
overmuoh preosoupied with questions of sym- 
metry. The third chapter deals with consonant 
systems and is followed by two most interesting 
chapters on tone. Then come three chapters on 
nominal systems (it is here that the convinoing 
arguments referred to above are to be found). 
Ch. ix and x contam some useful discussion 
centring around types of noun modifiers and 
their olassifloatory status. There follow three 


2J. Greenberg, The languages of Africa, 
Bloommgton, Indians, 1963. 

*In parüoular also there is ample spaoe 
devoted to the demonstration of Welmers's own 
modificetion of the internal classification of 
Niger-Kordofanian, in accordance with Wel. 
е i Mande Ny eher (ore toa 

niversity Monograp ien in Languages an 
Linguistics, 11), Washington, D.C., rge- 
town University Press, 1908, 9-24. 
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chapters on verbal systems and constructions, 
the first of which concerns the analysis of 
predicate expressions of identity, possession, 
existential location, and attribution, while in 
the second the typically West African language 
problem of serial verbs is raised. Ch. xiv taokles 
the gyntax of types of questions and of complex 
sentences of various kinds. Finally, there is a 
chapter of remainders, adverbs, and ideo- 
phones. 

Even though the bulk of illustrative language 
material is taken from Swahili, Igbo, Yoruba, 
and Efik, it is unlikely that many readers will 
be familiar with any but & small sub-set of the 
extensive range of languages Welmers draws 
upon throughout this work. No doubt each 
specialist will have his or her own points of 
agreement and/or disagreement with the 
author. The present reviewer has no personal 
acquaintance with the majority of languages 
concerned and is therefore not well qualified 
to assess the validity of analyses based upon the 
presentation of very restricted data. No doubt 
other Cushiticists will be uneasy about the way 
in which Cushitic languages are declared to be 
non-tonal (p. 78), while chiNyanja, in which 
‘all verb forms having the same number of 
syllables have the same tone in any given 
construction”? (p. 119), is regarded as being 
tonal. In view of the entirely structuralist 
approach and the avoidance of any generativo 
rules it is sometimes diffioult to assign & very 
clear meaning to the frequently occurring term 

* underlying '. On p. 384, for example, we find 
the following: ‘This suffix,...seems for 
Bantu as & whole to have the underlying form 
*/-ile/’. Such a usage must be construed as 
referring to proto-Bantu, smoe such a form is 
by no means required in the more abstract 
regions of the phonology of every modern 
Bantu language. On p. 221, however, ‘ under- 
lying’ is used with implicit reference to some 
(phrase struoture) stage of derivation, i.e. in a 
aynchronie senge—although a level of ‘ deep 
structure * is never invoked as such. 

One general criticism would be that in 
describing certain languages and certain 
phenomena in them, very seldom is reforenoe 
made (either by way of acknowledgement or 
criticism) to contemporary linguists whose 
names have virtually come to be associated 
with these things. This seems a pity. 

One would wish, however, to end on & 
positive note, for having said all, African 
language structures oontains во much really 
solid information and illuminating description, 
not to mention some very stimulating specula- 
tion, that it would be impossible to find any 
Africanist, however old at the game, who could 
not learn something new and worthwhile 
from it. 

В. J. HAYWARD 
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W. Н. Warretzy (ed.): Language in 
Kenya. x, 590 pp., 4 maps [in end- 
pocket] Nairobi, etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1974, £9.25. 


This is the second volume in a series resulting 4 
from surveys of * Language Use and Language 
Teaching' in several countries of eastern 
Africa, financed by the Ford Foundation. The 
work for this particular volume also had the м 
support of the Institute of African Studies, 
University of Nairobi. The full-time survey 
team consisted of Professor W. H. Whiteley as 
direotor, Barbara Neale, and D. J. Parkin, 
who were in the field for little over a year. The 
amount of work they were able to do in that 
time is very impressive; but what is perhaps - 
more astonishing is to see the extremely impor- 
tant contributions to the present volume that 
have also been made by part-time researchera, 

D. Aoko, Janet Bujra, А. Claessen, T. P. 
Gorman, R. J. Hemphill, P. A. N. Itebete, and 
J. C. Sharman, and the clear evidence of co- 
operation and assistance by vast numbers of А 
other helpers and informants. All this, no less 
than the standard of the contributions them- 
selves, is a tribute to the qualities of Professor 
Whiteley not only as a scholar himself, but as 
a man of faith and vision, able to inspire in 
others the wilhng co-operation and sheer hard 
work demanded by a survey of this sort. 

The intention behind the series was to pro- 
vide basic information upon whioh enlightened 
political and educational language policies 
could be founded in the countries concerned. 
But the works thus generated here have turned 
out to be more than that. The book merits 
wider attention as a valuable collection of socio- 
linguistic studies, and many of the articles will 
be of interest wherever multilingualism existe— 
and there are very few countries today where 
it does ло? exist. Immigrant communities, „q 
educational problems, social funotions of 
language: all these are dealt with, and the 
more tellingly for being specific onse studies. 
Most careful attention is paid to the proper 
collection and sifting of information, which is 
generally presented, amazingly, in & form 
which is both statistical and readable, and is 
often accompanied by realistio and sensitive 
suggestions as to ite interpretation. mu 

The book is divided into three sections. The 
first deals with the linguistic situation in 
Kenya. An article by Whiteley is a mine of 
information on the classification of Kenyan 
languages, lucidly expounding a most compli- 
cated situation. Barbara Neale contributes an 
interesting study revealing evidence of an 
amazing degree of multilingualism and linguis- 
tic diversity among Kenya Asians. Peter 
Itebete has an absorbing history of attempts at 
standardization of Luyia, giving an instructive!’ 
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outline of the problems, many of which can be 
generalized. John Sharman’s article showing 
the practical application of work on Compara- 
tive Bantu for historical evidence is useful in 
the context of the general aims of the book. 


~ Sharman perhaps has undue faith in the 


potentialities of glottochronology, but the 
article is a good counterblast to any who think 
comparative linguistics a sterile or purely 
academic study. 

The second section deals with language use. 
David Parkin preeenta five articles, the first on 
the problems raised by different sociolinguistic 
approaches and presenting a suggested scheme 
for representing the language situation in 
multilingual areas, tho other three being 
fascinating case studies, respectively on 
language adding in a housing area containing a 
single ethnic group, on language shift in an 
area of multiple ethnic groups, and on language 
switch in a multilingual market situation, 
where ‘ transactional analysis’ is a singularly 
appropriate term | This last article has sample 
conversations, with shades of Eric Berne. 
Janet Bujra contributea an article with 
important implications for policy-makers, 
describing a multi-tribal but Muslim African 
community where Swahili really flourishes 
because of the oultural cohesion. David 
Aoko’s article on some aspecta of African 
Independent churches is an all too brief 
introduction to a phenomenon which has been 
little studied. ‘ Speaking in tongues’ seems to 
be a fairly general phenomenon, but Aoko 
notes that here it usually consists of a string of 
isolated words from different languages. 
Barbara Neale contributes a general desorip- 
tion of language use between Asian groups, 
with some surprising extracts from linguistic 
diaries kept by studente, and information, new 
to this reviewer, about missionary languages for 
the conversion of Africans to Asian religions. 
All these articles deal with aspects of language 
use in Nairobi, but Whiteley's contribution to 
this section deals with rural Kenya, and is 
characterized by the perooptive interpretations 
and careful detail of its data, backed up by 
many tables and diagrams. Tho data were 
obtained by various means, enabling Whiteley 
to oross-cheok and find often illuminating 
« evidence of discrepancies between claimed and 
actual usage, indicating a need for caution in 
the use of questionnaires, for example. There 
are also many diverting quotations from 
reports of language behaviour, and intriguing 
snippets of information such as that Swahili is 
the language of ploughing in Luyia country 1 
Tom Gorman has a wide and detailed statistical 
study on patterns of language uso among 
schoolchildren and their parents. 

The third section deals with language in 


N education. There are two articles by Gorman, 
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the first tracing the historical development of 
language polioy and describing other legal 
prescriptions in force sinoe Independence, the 
second nominally on secondary education, but 
concentrating on linguistic problems on transi- 
tion from primary to secondary school and on в 
statistical description of the situation in 
primary schools, so that the title is not quite 
adequate for the artiole. But both this article 
and the one by Ron Hemphill, which deals 
eloquently with practical language teaching 
problems in primary schools (many of which 
problems are general) show evidence of con- 
siderable variations of standards and even of 
aims in language teaohing in different parta of 
the country. Many practical suggestions are 
made; but perhaps the polioy makers have 
first to take some difficult decisions. 

The book also has an index, & valuable 
bibliography, and four largo maps drawn by 
G. de Souza. These maps are tuoked into the 
plastio dust-cover of the book and one hopes 
they will not get * lost ° while the books are on 
the shelves, as they are an important visual aid 
to some of the information presented in the 
articles. There are remarkably few misprints, 
but there was some evidence of careleesneas at 
the printers/binders in my copy—e.g. a few 
grubby, creased pages—whioh one does not 
expect from OUP. Nevertheless the book is, 
in my opinion, an important contribution to 
our knowledge of Kenya and to linguistio and 
sociolinguistic studies, and is well worth the 
money. 

JOAN MAW 


Joan Maw: Swahili style : a study. vii, 
77 pp. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, 1974. £1.25. 


This exploration, states Dr. Maw, was 
embarked upon ‘ to try to work out some of the 
linguistic parameters which might distinguish 
different styles in Swahili’. The analysis of her 
texte is within the framework of the carly 
Hallidayan approach to linguistic description. 

Ten texts were selected, four spoken and aix 
written, both types of medium inoluding texta 
which could be compared in ' intention’, i.e. 
story-telling, dialogue, persuasion, argument. 
Using such parameters as types of sentence 
structure, types of olause structure and clause 
olass, clause relationships, and so on, down to 
dopth of rank-shift each toxt is given a linguis- 
tio' profile'. Eight tables indicate numerically 
the extent to which each of the parameters is 
used in each text. The selection of these 
parameters raises the question of the choico of 
a particular linguistic framework for the 
characterization of linguistic variation. It is 
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evident that any hnguistio model is partly 
constrained by the nature of the language in 
whioh it is formulated. This is not to deny the 
existence of universals or the usefulness of 
linguistic models for ‘core’ grammatical 
description. But the task of delineating 
‘styles’ (whatever the non-hnguistio para- 
meters) 18 essentially one of identifying and 
describing bundles of co-occurring features, and 
these often make use of devices peculiar to 
individual languages. A small example of a 
syntactic device which characterizes certain 
styles of Swahili is the amba- relative particle. 
In text A5—an extract from J. К. Nyerere’s 
Ujamaa—there are eight ooourrenoes of it, 
throe of them in the first sentence. All but one 
of the ocourrences are in its optional environ- 
mente, and all but one of these are with the 
future tenso; the whole passage is, in fact, 
fooused on future aotion. Yet there is no 
mention of this syntactic feature in the disous- 
sion of text Аб in ch. iv. 

À further caveat may be illustrated from the 
same text. Maw compares it with B2 (note that 
all references to A2 on p. 24 should read B2) 
which is a spoken text by the same author, and 
notes ‘the general effect of this text is very 
unlike that of A2 [sic] ', and she enumerates the 
major syntaotio differences, focusing on the 
difference of medium and content. There is no 
mention of the identity of the hearers in the 
case of B2. Although one ought not to pro- 
liferate wildly the number of non-linguistio 
parameters I would suggest that a very impor- 
tant determiner of stylistio variation is the 
identity of the hearers and their relationship 
to the speaker. The given parameters of 
text B1, for example, are ‘ spoken ' and ' argu- 
ment’ but these are not sufficient to account 
for this style. Would this speaker's ‘ style’ be 
the same if he were presenting this argument 
to а group of friendly constituents in his home 
distriot ? 

The oonoept ‘ neutral/non-neutral' is used 
in this study. It has nothing to do with 
Halliday’s ‘ marked/unmarked ’ option in the 
mapping of information structure on to 
sentence structure. The ‘ neutral/non-neutral ' 
opposition refers to word-order; the clause 
structure Subject—Predicator—Complement, 
for example, is considered ‘ neutral ’ and other 
orders of elementa ‘ non-neutral'. The ques- 
tion is—what is the basis for deciding that the 
Subject—Predicator—Complement order is the 
neutral one? Frequency of ocourrenoe in 
speech or in written language ? In what kinds 
of contexts? These questions are not frivo- 
lous; half of the clauses in text B4 (conversa- 
tion) are of the types referred to as ' non- 
neutral ?. 

Sample analyses of the first few sentences of 
each text are given—this is extremely useful for 
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the uninitlated. However, a elight feeling of 
unease is caused by noticing that such clauses 
as kama alivyosema Karume (text B2) are 
labelled A—P—S and presumably inoluded 
in the ‘ non-neutral’ sequences in Table 5C. 


For many Swahili-speakers the A—S—P ~ 


(‘neutral’) order here would be impossible, 
i.e. it is not ‘ in their grammar °. In other terms 
the subject of an embedded verb, when it is not 
the relativized item, has to follow the verb, as if 
to allow the relative particle to follow im- 
mediately after its head-element, e.g. they 
would say ndizi alizozileta Khamisi rather than 
ndizi Khamist alizozilela. 

The actual syntactic analysis is а neatly- 
exeouted piece of work even if, to an infidel, 
(vis-à-vis the model) it often seems a mere 
‘naming of parts’. The chosen framework is, 
though, too limiting and actually masks some 
of the devices which Swahili makes use of for 
stylistio variation. Also it cannot handle 
certain surface-structure ambiguities—like 
dada yake Rehema ‘ his sister Meroy ’ (text АЗ), 
for example. Maw refers (p. 21) to the nominal 
groups of this text as containing a very large 
proportion of possessives * making relationships 
explicit’. But it is not the structure of the 
nominal group whioh makes this particular 
relationship explicit—it is the context of the 
sory; dada yake Rehema oan equally well be 
interpreted as ‘ Mercy's sister '. 

There is no mdication in the introductory 
discussion of why so little use was made of 
more recent developmenta in this particular 
linguistic field. The ‘mood’ system, if built 
into the description, might have enabled the 
characterization of individual texts (ch. iv) to 
achieve the same rigour as the analysis and 
tables, particularly with regard to speaker/ 
writer’s ‘intention’. Ch. iv does, though, 
contain some interesting insights into atylistic 
differences but they are often presented too 
subjectively. 

This study, then, throws up as many ques- 
tions as it answers—and that is what an 
exploration should do. 

JOAN RUSSELL 


Ernst Dammann and Torvo E. 
TIRRONEN (ed. and tr.): Ndonga- 
Anthologie. (Afrika und Ubersee. 
Beiheft 29.) xiv, 239 pp. Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer, 1976. DM 70. 

This excellent and painstakingly prepared 
anthology of Ndonga stories, fables (Márchen), 
texts describing matters of ethnographio 
interest, explanations of avoidances and 
sayings conneoted with avoidanoes, and lyrios 
of selected songs is based on a collection by the 


Reverend D. Martti Rautanen who died in 19262“ 


т 


——— 
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at the age of 81 in Owambo (Ovamboland), 
South-West Africa. Professor Dammann knew 
of the MS in the archives of Hamburg Univer- 
sity and had planned to publish it but it was 
not until 1953-4 that he had an opportunity to 

oheck the items in the field with the Reverend 
Tirronen. They decided to work on the 
material together, cheoking it with Ndonga 
speakers in Owambo and adding to it wherever 

v possible, and, finally, to publish the material 
88 à whole. Since some of the material was 
collected between 1870 and 1926 when 
Rautanen died, the authors believe that much 
of it will be of historical value and will be 
eagerly received by the Ndonga of later 
generations. 

The anthology is presented in four parte, 
viz: (1) 'Márchen und Erzählungen’; (2) 
* Brauchtum und Religion’; (3) ‘ Meidungen 
(Tidhila)’; and (4) ‘ Lieder und Verwandtes '. 
The latter seotion contains praise-poems (pp. 

, 206-88) and is therefore of especial importance. 
_The material was checked with Aandonga 
‘whose names are listed on p. xiv. Much of it 

appears to have been recorded on tape and it is 
to be hoped that the authors will make this 
available on demand as the sound-recordings 
of such texts adds a new and valuable dimen- 
sion to such collections. 

There is no attempt to theorize about the 
various parts of the anthology though in- 
numerable valuable notes are contained in the 
introductory comments to many of the pieces 
presented. Where these commente contain 
references to the people and to the ciroum- 
stances and people in history who inspired the 

' stories, the praise-poems, and other texta, they 
are unique and of the utmost importanoe to 
students of Ndonga. Nevertheless it is a pity 
that no attempt was made to describe the 
wealth and extent of oral lore in Ndonga and 

г the nature of ita decline in modern situations. 
Both Dammann and Tirronen are in an excel- 
lent position to summarize and typify the sub- 
divisions of oral lore as в guide to the Ndonga 
themselves and to studente of Ndonga else- 
where. А very important seotion of their 
collection consiste of the praise-poems or 
tzibongo as they are called in the Nguni area. 
These poems, chanted in a high-pitehed voice 

-<very much in the style of the Nguni tzibongo 
and the Sotho lithoko, contain a great deal of 
historical material and it is hoped that further 
collections will be made in future of this 
relatively unknown type of praise-song in 
South-West Africa. 

There is at times, however, a laok of elucida- 
tion that detracts from our enjoyment of such 
songs of praise. For example, in the following 
piece entitled Htanio tali simaneke omufuko 
(conjunetively written ns Elanto talisimaneke 

ufuko) ‘A praise-song that honours the 
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bride’ (р. 169), it is not clear why this lament 
to Ndengu son of the house of Nekomba should 
be a praise to the bride, Freda Amutaleni, and 
why it should have been sung by invited 
Kwambi guests. Clearly there are references 
to events and to people whose connexion with 
the bride we may perhaps guess at but which 
are not explicit to those who do not know the 
local scene. 


‘You dogs, you brought the Ongolo (the 
Nama-Hottentot war in Owambo). 
Yon brought a wild beast that overcame with 


guns. 

There is lamentation in the house of 
Nekomba, 

& song of woe for the young man who died 
in the Ongolo. 

The bullets severed his throat, 

they cut his gullet so that we could see 
when he swallowed. 

Ndengu, son of the chief, 

even though you roam the country, 

you will not find that of the son of the chief.’ 


It is this kind of obscurity that mars the so- 
called praise-poetry of the Nguni and Sotho and 
a more diligent search into the circumstances of 
the poem might convert for us a gory lament 
into а real poem to the bride. Not only Dam- 
mann and Tirronen on Ndonga, but also Cope 
on Zulu iztbongo and Damane on Sotho lithoko, 
have departed from earlier collectors of these 
praise-poems in providing some useful com- 
mentary. They have, however, not gone far 
enough in my ‘opinion in removing obstacles 
to the complete enjoyment of these pieces in 
their particular setting on the occasion they 
were sung. 

The orthography used by the authors is that 
of the Education Department as set out by the 
Language Board and the Ndonga language 
committee. To those accustomed to a conjuno- 
tive orthography elsewhere in Africa, it will 
seem somewhat strange, but the principle 
operating it is that verbals and ооршав are 
written disjunotively while all else is oon- 
junotive. 

X. О. J. WESTPHAL 


M. DAMANE and P. B. SANDERS (ed. and 
ir): Lsthoko : Sotho pratse-poems. 
(Oxford Library of African Literature.) 
xv, 289 pp., map. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1974. £6.50. 


This is a woll produced book for which there 
has long been a vacant space on many book- 
shelves, not only among other volumes already 
provided by the Oxford Library of African 
Literature, but most urgently of all, alongside 
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Z. D. Mangoaela's collection of vernacular texts 
of Sotho praise-poems, first published in 1921, 
and George Lerotholi's later praise-poems of 
Paramount Chief Seeiso Griffith and of King 
Moshoeshoe II (to whom the present volume is 
dedicated), all of which had hitherto remained 
without any English translation or annotation. 
M. Damane and P. B. Sanders have seleoted 
some 54 poems from these sources, and presen- 
ted what appear to be most acceptable English 
translations, supplemented by four introduo- 
tory obapters and & wealth of useful annota- 
tion. Unlike Trevor Cope's earlier Izibongo : 
Zulu praise-poems in this series, which presen- 
ted parallel vernacular and English text, only 
the English translations of the Sotho poems 
appear in the new volume (except for two 
Sotho texte, in an appendix). The reason given 
for this departure ıs that the vernacular texta 
(except the two in the appendix) are readily 
available from the Sesuto Book Depot in 
Morija. In the ciroumstances, their omission 
appears to have been a wise decision, since a 
great many more poems could thus be dealt 
with in the compass of the present volume. 

Besides publishing Cope’a Zulu contribution, 
the Oxford Library of African Literature has 
previously served the field of southern African 
praise-poetry by giving us two other volumes. 
Firstly there was Sohapera's Pratse-poems of 
Tawana chiefs, which bears close comparison 
with the present work since the Tswana and 
Sotho peoples are very closely related. More 
recent, and even more directly relevant, 18 
D. P. Kunene's Heroic poetry of the Basotho 
which appeared ın 1971. Kunene’s book is 
concerned with precisely the same field, but 15 
is an analytical work and not an anthology 
like the new volume. As the present reviewer 
pointed out when reviewing the latter work 
(BSOAS, xxxvi, 2, 1973, 508) ‘ the advanced 
© analytioal-desoriptive " techniques demon- 
strated in Kunene's book are likely to stimulate 
a growing interest and demand for more 
acoeasible source material from southern 
Africa .... More volumes commensurate with 
those of Schapera and Cope would here be 
weloome...'. The present book represents 
just such a contribution. 

In the preface it is pointed out that the 
Sotho compose lithoko on many subjects, among 
them chiefs and warriors, politicians and foot- 
ballers, animals and plants, and trains, cars, and 
bioyoles; and that boys at the initiation school 
have always been expected to compose their 
own lithoko. However, this book is confined to 
lithoko tsa marena, praiso-pooms of ohlefs, and 
expresaly to those who belonged to the royal 
family, commencing with Peete (c. 1734-1824) 
and ending with the present King of Lesotho, 
Moshoeshoe IL. A genealogical table is pro- 
vided later, on p. 62. A brief note on names, 
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orthography, and pronunoiation follows the 
preface. As was also the case with Kunene's 
book, these notes are very scant indeed. This 
might have been excusable had either of these 
books referred readers to a standard grammar, 
such as C. M. Doke and 8. M. Mofokeng’s™ 
Textbook of Southern Sotho grammar, Cape 
Town, Longmans, 1957, to supplement the 
missing information, as we suggested when 
reviewing Kunene's work. (Why do publishers 
continue to send us review copies if they do not 
read our reviews?) Readers who are un- 
familiar with the language should note particu- 
larly the injunction that the letter I before $ 
or t should be pronounced as d, and that th 
represents an aspirated t. There is no mention, 
however, that the vowel qualities for the letter 
o are quite different in the words Sotho (where 
it resembles English oo, as in too) and lithoko 
(where it is like English aw, as in saw). Ав 
things stand, there seems little hope of ever 
getting English speakers to say [su:thu] or 
soo-too (and not [sou@ou] or soe-thoe), апа, 
[ditho:ko] or dee-taw-kaw (and not [li&oukou]" 
or lee-thoe-koe). 

The first two ohapters give concise outlines 
of the historical, and the social and cultural 
background to the praise-poems, and a map of 
the territory is included. Once again here, 
there 18 no reference to more comprehensive 
standard works, for the benefit of newcomers 
to this field who might wish to obtain supple- 
mentary information. However, in the next 
two chapters, which deal more specifically with 
the poems, adequate reference does appear to 
havo been made to earlier works, though one 
relevant item that seems to have been over- 
looked is S. M. Mofokeng’s Notes and annota- 
tions of the praise-poema of certain chiefs and 
the structure of the praise-poems in Southern 
Sotho (unpublished B.A. Honours dissertation, 
University of Witwatersrand, 1945) despite the 
fact that it was listed in the bibliography of 
Ruth Finnegan's Oral literature in Africa, OUP, 
1970. 

Ch. їй, entatled * The praise-poems in Sotho 
lfe’, has four sections, dealing with the poet, 
the occasions of composition, chanting, and 
funotions, respectively. Theauthorsendorsethe 
view expressed by Casalis in the mid-nineteenth 
century, that in most Sotho praise-poems the * 
hero is the author, but they go on to disouss 
important exceptions, in the oase of certain 
ohiefs whose praises were composed for them 
by their more gifted retainers, who became 
known as their liroki (sing. seroki). For the 
more recent poems there is usually available 
evidence as to sources, but this is mostly 
laoking for the older material. Although тоё 
were once highly esteemed, their names seem 
quiokly forgotten. The profession seems almost 
extinct today, and praise-poems are neith 
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composed nor performed as commonly as in 
the past. In this connexion it is relevant to 
note recent contrary evidenoe among the 
neighbouring Xhosa (though the oontent of 
today's poems may be less memorable) as 
attested by J. Opland, in his ohapter, * Praise 
poems as historical sources’ in О, Saunders 
and В. Derricourt (ed. Beyond the Cape 
frontier : studies in the history of the Transkei 
and Oiskei, London, Longmans, 1974, and in 
A. Mafeje's earlier article, ‘The role of the 
bard in a contemporary African community ’, 
Journal of African Languages, 1v, 3, 1967, 
103-223. The brief section on ‘chanting’ 
throws little new light on the oral features of 
this art-form and invites the same comment 
(applying to the book as a whole) as did 
Kunene’s work when under review: ‘ Must 
oral art become totally embalmed in the 
respectable archives of silent literature?’ 
Nevertheless, for historical material such as 
this, which survives largely through Man- 
goaela’s dooumentation in the first decades of 
this century, embalming is, without question, 
invaluable at this stage. Under the section on 
‘ function ' there is scarcely more than passing 
mention of ancestral praises. Among the 
neighbouring Nguni peoples, the reciting of the 
praises of ancestora plays an important role in 
traditional religious ceremonial (though this 
point has not yet been adequately dooumented) 
and one wonders whether it is not also perhaps 
the case among the Sotho. 

Ch. iv offers some analysis of the praise- 
poems, regarding both their oontent and struo- 
ture. The approaoh docs not differ significantly 
from that of Kunene and earlier writers, to 
whom reference 18 frequently made, and this 
chapter could be profitably studied in oon- 
junction with those books (plus Mafeje’s and 
Opland's works on Xhosa praise-poetry) in 
order to gain an over-all picture of our present 
state of knowledge in this field. In the section 
on ‘ poetic qualities’, the following dismissal 
of the subject of metre in less than five lines 
on p. 54 could perhaps have been improved: 
'...rhyme and metre are entirely lacking in 
the lithoko, and essentially, like free verse, 
they may be ished from ordinary 
speeoh by their rhythm. Without this it would 
be impossible for them to be chanted’. 
Admittedly, nobody has yet oovered this 
matter satisfactorily, but Lestrade and others 
have made attempts that might have been 
quoted, or refuted, or at least acknowledged. 
Some attention is paid to paralleliam, linking, 
assonance, and alliteration, olting examples 
from poems in the main body of the work, but 
readers are quite justifiably referred to 
Kunene’s book for fuller treatment of these 
features. Ch. iv also contains a section entitled 
‘the praise-poems and the historians’. Like 
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Schapera (for Tswana praise-poems) and 
several other earlier writers, the authors con» 
elude that Sotho lihoko are disappointing, 
since they provide little information which 
cannot be found in other sources, ‘and such 
information as they do provide is often in- 
coherent and distorted’. Nevertheless, they 
point out that одо do sometimes cast a new 
light upon an incident or provide valuable 
confirmation of other evidence and, more 
valuable still, express genuine Sotho attitudes 
and ways of thought, since they were composed. 
for a Sotho audience alone. 

Proceeding to the main substance of the 
book, namely the praise-poems themsolvee, 
the presentation appears to be admirable 
throughout, and the annotation displays a 
high level of scholarship whioh must represent 
a very great deal of painstaking fleld-work and 
regearoh. The poems are set out in ohrono- 
logical order. The earliest praise-poems are 
understandably the shortest. The first, that of 
Chief Peete (c. 1734-1824) consists of only one 
stanza, of four lines. Whereas Cope's Izibongo : 
Zulu praise-poems presents us with a single 
poem for each person, in many cases collated 
(by James Stuart) from several individual 
versions from separate sources, in the present 
volume the different contributions remain 
distinot, so that there are sometimes several 
poems for one chief. Chief Masopha (c. 1822-98) 
has nine, providing & totel of 446 lines. For 
Chief Seeiso (1905—40) there are three poems, 
totalling 569 lines. Eighteon ohiefs are repre- 
sented, altogether, and there are biographical 
notes, and details of sources (when possible) 
in each case, besides the extensive annotation 
to the poems. In some of the more modern 
poems, such as those of Lerotholi Mojela and of 
Seeiso, it is interesting to note the peraistenoe 
of traditional style, whore the poet maintaina 
the fiction that the chief was a mighty warrior 
who lived m times of great peril although in 
faot they had taken part in no serious fighting 
whatsoever. It is only in the later lioko 
that one detects occasional hinte of an expres- 
sion of public opinion (as Mafeje has demon- 
strated in modern Xhosa praises). Seeiso, for 
example is warned that he must be gentle and 
even-tempered (p. 250, ll. 180-41); and 
Moshoeshoe П is requested to leave lands for 
the commoners to plough, and not to appropri- 
ate them for his own use (p. 269, 1. 60). 

After the appendix, containing two pre- 
viously unpublished Sotho texts thoro is в 
short seleot bibliography and a useful index. 
With reservations concerning a few minutiae, 
one could say that the volume is & most 
acceptable contribution, and the authors are to 
be congratulated. 


DAVID К. RYCROFT 
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А. C. JORDAN: Towards an African 
literature : the emergence of literary 
form in Xhosa. (Perspectives on 
Southern Africa, 6.) x, 116 pp. 
Berkeley, etc.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1973. $6. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £2.85.) 

The Xhosa language (in which the letter ‘x’ 
represents a lateral click consonant) is spoken 
in the extreme south-eastern corner of Africa 
and was the first among the southern Bantu 
languages to be committed to writing by mis- 
sionaries in the early nineteenth century. The 
general theme of this series of essays by the 
late Professor A. C. Jordan is the history of 
vernaoular writing among the Xhosa people 
since that time, considered in relation to the 
changing social, economio, and political baok- 
ground. Being acquainted with Xhosa as his 
mother tongue, Jordan was intimately connec- 
ted with Xhosa literature within its human 
context. Born in a small rural village, he rose 
to academic eminence as a teacher and scholar 
in the fields of linguistics and literature, first 
at the University of Cape Town, where he 
became а senior lecturer, lator as Professor at 
the University of Califorma, Los Angeles, and 
finally, up to the date of his untimely death in 
1968, as Professor of African Languages and 
Literature at the University of Wisconsin. 

The present book represents a collection of 
essays that originally appeared їп suocessive 
jesues of a short-lived periodical entitled Africa 
South, published in Cape Town in the late 
1950's. Their reappearance under one cover 
and in readily accessible form will be greatly 
welcomed by present and future scholars. The 
first chapter introduces us briefly to the Xhosa 
people and to their neighbours, in southern 
Africa (though it should be noted that the 
population figures given here for the various 
ethnio groups relate to the 1950's, when these 
essays first appeared). The remainder of the 
chapter then proceeds to ontline the rich 
heritage of traditional unwritten or oral 
literature which served them as a vehicle of 
literary expression before the advent of 
literacy. Folk-tales are first exemplified and 
described. Then, in the next chapter, the mat- 
ter of traditional poetry is dealt with. The 
author begins by quoting the disparaging view 
of one nineteenth-century missionary who, 
expecting to find poetry, decided that * there is 
in fact none’—none, that is, as Jordan 
explains, that contained 'reepeotablo' in- 
gredients such as ‘trochoes [sic], dactylio 
hexameters, iambic  pentameters, rhyme 
schemes, eto.'. (For the record, one might add 
that not all missionaries shared this view: 
another American missionary of that period, 
Lewis Grout, inoluded significant extracts from 
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the praise-poems of the Zulu kings, with 
English translations and notes, in the appendix 
to his Zulu grammar of 1859.) The author deals 
first with ‘lyric and dramatio verse’, citing 
translated extracts from song texts, and 
secondly with praise-poems. Here he inoludes 
several Zulu items as well as Xhosa, again in 
English translation only. Meeting with an 
occasional line like * With eye forever case [sic] 
on the people's herds’, on p. 26, and 
‘ Rhodesian Ndebels' on p. 1 (which were 
correctly spelt as ' cast ° and ‘ Ndebele ' in the 
original version of these essays in Africa South), 
one wonders what the printers of this edition 
might have made of original Xhosa and Zulu 
texts; but it seems a shame, nevertheless, that 
we never get & taste of the actual vernacular 
lines. This absence of Xhosa texts persists 
throughout the book (apart from about a 
dozen lines from Mghayi’s poetry, in the 
appendix). Coverage of traditional oral 
literature concludes with a very brief chapter 
on the subject of riddles and proverbs. 

Ch. iv-xii comprise the main substance of the 
book, being concerned with the development of 
written Xhoss literature. From the start, the 
deep connexion between literacy and Christian 
missionary enterpriso is emphasized. The 
earliest written record by any southern African 
Bantu speaker appeared in a mission periodical 
in the 1820's, produced on a small printing 
prees at Old Lovedale. The actions and 
teachings of an early Christian convert named 
Ntsikana, though he was not himself literate, 
served, after his death in 1821, to inspire his 
son and several of his disciples to pursue the 
arta of reading and writing, and they proceeded 
to document Ntukana’s religious experiences 
and achievements. The latter were often 
raised beyond the level of historical fact, 
however, to that of the legendary and miracu- 
lous, but writing of this kind afforded a 
valuable exeroise in indigenous literary exprea- 
sion. Among early writers, the most prolifio 
and influential was Tiyo Soga, who from 1846 
to 1857 had furthered his education in Scotland, 
returning as an ordained minister of religion. 
Soga's most substantial contribution, beyond 
his essays and short stories, was a Xhosa trans- 
lation of the first part of John Bunyan's 
The pilgrim'a progress. Jordan pronounces 
this to be ‘ excellent ' and he considers that it 
had ‘almost as great an influence on the 
Xhosa language as the Authorized version of 
the Bible upon English’. In the ensuing 
period, which the author regards as one of 
‘literary stabilization ', the Xhosa translation 
of the Bible also profoundly influenced the 
thought and style of Xhosa writers. Though 
the idea of individual, as against communal 
formulation, had taken root, writers did not, 


in Jordan's view, ‘abandon the traditional # 
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style in their expression, nor did they oast 
aside their folklore '. 

A drastic national event that inspired much 
literary activity was the so-called ‘ national 
suicide of the Xhosa people ’, instigated by the 

visions of the girl Nongqawuse who ordered the 
destruction of crops and herds in order to 
bring about & re-birth of the nation, with the 
aid of the ancestral spirits. Ch. viii presents an 
« English translation of W. W. Gqoba's eyo- 
witness account of this calamity, since Jordan 
regards it as ‘ the finest of the renderings of a 
story that still lives in the emotions and 
thoughts of the Xhosa people today’. 
Gqoba's original Xhosa version of the story 
was published in W. B. Rubusana's outatand- 
- ing anthology, of 1906, entitled Zemk’ tinkomo 
magwala ndini. Jordan refers several times 
throughout the book to this anthology, which 
was indeed a vital landmark in Xhosa literary 
achievement. (The spelling of ite title, how- 
ever, happens to vary slightly with each 
! _appearance, or at least on рр. 40, 69, and 104 
* of the present edition of Jordan's book.) 

It is 1n the final three chapters, espeoially, 
that the author provides material which is of 
partioular relevance for social historians as 
well as for studente of literature. Jordan seta 
out to demonstrate, from various writings hy 
nineteenth-century Xhosa authors, how these 
reflect the varying reactions of people of that 
period to the drastic political, economic, and 
social changes that were increasingly affeoting 
all aspects of their lives. A convincing case is 
presented, and one gains the over-all picture of 

, & nation acquiring literaoy, first offerod as a 

* vehiole for the Gospel, but turning this skill 
gradually into an effective means of self. 
expression and mutual communication. In 
the process, early infatuation with the heaven 
promised by the missionaries came to be 

, gradually extinguished by disillusion, brought 
about by the harsh reality of having to live 
with the temporal, besides the spiritual aspects 
of Western colonialism. 

The book ends with an appendix devoted to 
the life and works of 8. E. K. Mqhayi who died 
in 1945 and to whom Jordan accords the 
highest place in Xhosa literature, expressing 
the opinion that ' his contribution to Southern 

A Bantu literature is easily the largest and most 
valuable that has hitherto been made by any 
single writer’. However, as is pointed out in 
the posthumous introduotion, written by the 
&uthor's son Lindi Nelani Jordan, this book 
is not as complete as the author had intended 
it to bo. It ends without having reached the 
post-war period in which Xhosa writing has 
come to flower even more abundantly, and in 
whioh Jordan himself was ono of the foremost 
contributors besides being its greatest exponent 

“апа evaluator in the field of literary soholar- 
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ship. An extract from the epitaph which 
Jordan wrote for В. E. K. Mghayi might, I 
think, fittingly be turned baok upon Jordan 
himself: ‘A lover of the human race, he 
associated himself with several progressive 
movements and institutions. He understood 
alike the illiterate and the educated, and as & 
result, his social influence was very wide’. 
To this, one would need to add that ‘Joe’ 
Jordan's friendship, no less than his scholar- 
ship, was deeply valued in Britain as well as in 
Africa and America. Through his own merit 
and integrity he rose to the topmost heights of 
academic eminence and recognition. Among 
his many invaluable contributions to linguis- 
tios, literatare, and human understanding, the 
present book will stand, for posterity, as no 
mean achievement. 
DAVID К. RYOROFT 


A. C. JORDAN (tr.): Tales from southern 
Africa, (Perspectives on Southern 
Africa, 4.) xxiii, 277 pp. Berkeley, 
eto.: University of California Press, 
1973. $9. (English agents : IBEG Ltd. 
£4.30) 


Like the work reviewed above, this book is 
again a posthumous publication of writings by 
the late A. C. Jordan, though in this case the 
materjal had not been previously published 
elsewhere. A number of striking illustrations in 
the form of hne drawings by the accomplished 
Xhosa artist Feni Dumile have been included, 
which add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
volume. We are not told at what stage of his 
life Jordan composed these excellent versions 
of the tales, but it was apparently in the days 
when one oould still do so unashamedly. For 
present academic consumption, however, the 
editors have evidently felt they must add some 
apologies (to the oral purists), plus a political 
slant, and a great deal of new theoretical 
expertise, to cater for several levels of modern 
taste simultaneously. There is a 23 pp. fore- 
word by one of Jordan’s sons, Z. Pallo Jordan ; 
and also an analytical introduction, plus indi- 
vidual analytical commentaries to most of the 
tales supplied by Dr. Harold Scheub, amount- 
ing to 42 pp. in all. The separate ingredients 
of the book are somewhat diverse, reminiscent 
perhaps of a dish consisting of yesterday's 
meat served up with today's ошту and 1iioe. 
To deal first with the curry: in the foreword, 
the demise of oral tradition at the hands of 
Western conquest is traced, at some length, and 
Jordan’s motives in championing the folk-talo 
are interproted as revolutionary, seeling to 
‘transform the tale into a great collective 
symbol around which African people could be 
mobilized for social and political change’. For 
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the rice: the cover notes, and also Scheub’s 
introduction, express the ourrent and justifiable 
viow that these written tales are, of course, not 
tes! folk-tales at all, but literary creations 
based on traditional themes (which Scheub 
disousses and analyses), these pronouncements 
being mitigated by high praise for their literary 
morit, with which the present reviewer cannot 
but concur. 

Ав for the meat itself: the author's English 
style is not only impeccable, but ideally 
adapted to the mood of each tale. Drawn 
direotly from among his friends and relatives 
in country areas, the stories have been deftly 
recast without losing their essential Xhosa 
flavour. The 13 items bring & varied menu: 
human feats and foibles, grotesque ogres and 
monsters, as well as a few animal tales such as 
* Why the cock orows at dawn ', and * Why the 
hippo has a stumpy tail’. There are glimpses 
of deep human wisdom, intricacies of custom, 
ара insights into nature and the supernatural, 
besides a good measure of sheer entertainment 
value. There seems no evidenos, from Jordan’s 
presentation of these tales, to support the 
directly revolutionary motivation imputed in 
the foreword. Rather, they appear to represent 
the fulfilment of an ideal that is widely current 
in Africa and was in fact expressed by Jordan 
himeelf in the first chapter of his Towards an 
African literature, namely, to develop & 
South African written literature from local 
root-stook, and judged from this angle they are 
a first-class contribution. 

On the matter of editorial pot-boiling 
through the blending in of other ingredients, 
the moral of ‘ too many cooks...’ inevitably 
springs to mind. Though the product has not 
been too badly spoilt, a number of minor points 
call for comment. Firstly, for those un- 
&oquainted with the principal author and his 
background, the title of the book oould be 
misleading. By analogy, for instance, would 
one expect a book entitled Tales from Europe 
to contain only tales from Italy ? Admittedly, 
the notes on the dust-cover tell us that Jordan 
was a Xhosa (and that, despito the ‘ impossi- 
bility of translating the oral performances to 
the written word in any literal sense .. . the 
themes remain Xhosa themes’). Howevor, 
this useful information on the jacket (signed 
by Albert S. Gérard) has unfortunately not 
been re-stated within the book itself, and 
without the dust-oover quite a long search 
would be needed, it seems, before one could 
find where the tales actually did come from. 
As it happens, of course, all 13 of the tales stem 
fiom the oral lore of the Xhosa peoples of the 
Eastern Cape Province. These delightful 
Xhosa tales, rendered artistically in written 
form, are most weloome; but why not just 
call them Xhosa tales, since none of the six 
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other major African ethnio groups recognized 
in the Republic of South Africa is represented 
at all, or even mentioned in the book, let alone 
the many additional groups in adjoining terri- 
tories that go to make up what is nowadays 
understood as southern Africa ? 
* Xhosa ' does not appear in the list of contents. 
Neither does it ocour at all in the 23 pp. fore- 
word contributed subsequently by Z. Pallo 


The word~y 


Jordan (and which gives the impression of x 


having been tailored expressly to fit the basio 
requirements for prescribed books for ourrent 
American ‘ Black Studies Programs’). It 
having been deemed sufficient, throughout the 
foreword, to refer only to ‘ Bantu language 
communities of Southern Africa’ en masse, 
nowhere are we told how the (unmentionable 2) 
Xhosa stand, either geographically, linguistio- 
ally, or culturally, in relation to their neigh- 
bours. For readers who do not happen to have 
an expert knowledge of southern African 
demography, the inolusion of a paragraph 
or two to establish their orientation, such as 
those supplied by the late А. C. Jordan him- t 
self in the chapter, ‘The people and their 
languages °, in Towards an African literature, 
might have been helpful. Ав ıt stands, the 
foreword does not do justice to the level of 
soholarship set by the rest of the book, by 
reason of its breadth of generalization, and 
occasional digressions into fantasy, such as the 
following: ' In white-ruled South Africa where 
the black man is required to have a permit to 
travel from one place to another, storytellers 
can no longer travel freely from village to 
village to entertain'. One does not wish to 
condone restrictive policies, but this sentence 
invites the comment that, although itinerant 
tellers of tales do exist 1n some parts of Africa, 
there has hitherto been no evidence that this 
was ever tho case in the south. Furthermore, 
inter-village travel in South African rural areas 
appears to be one of the things that is not 
restricted anyway. 

After the foreword, however, one meets a 
new ingredient that ‘enhances the broth’ 
rather than spoiling 1t, in the form of an ana- 
lytical introduction supplied by Harold 
Soheub, a former student of A. C. Jordan, who 
has himself heretofore done outstanding field 


studies in connexion with Xhosa folk-tales. In , 


his doctoral thesis, The Nisomi: a Xhosa” 
performing art (Wisconsin, 1969) and in other 
previous writings, Scheub has made a major 
contribution by approaching this art form 
within its broader cultural context, in a way 
comparable to that attempted nowadays by 
ethnomusicologists. He has dealt with it, not 
as if it were just a set of collectable finished 
products to be transonbed, translated, and 
subjected to ivory tower analysis, but as a 


r 


field of creative activity, through which таш" 
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tional ideas and values are transmitted, in- 

volving dramatio, gestural, and improvisatory 

techniques besides mere oral delivery, and 

requiring audience reaction as an essential 

stimulus. In the structural analyses of nésomi 
performances in his thesis, Soheub introduced 

the concept of the 'core-oliohó', a kind of 

germinal archetype of the plot, usually in the 

form of & short song whioh is all that the 
x performer needs to remember, and which, with 
‘associated details and image segments’, 
serves as an ‘expansible image’ from which 
the narrative is recreated each time in ever- 
varying individual forms. In his introduction 
to the present book of talea, Scheub first 
briefly outlines this approach, but his at- 
tempted condensation contains one or two 
statements that seem paradoxical or contradic- 
tory. For example, in his first sentence he tells 
us that ' The intellectual in Xhosa oral socie- 
ties...communicates the ancient wisdom 
of the Xhosa peoples by means of artistically 
t attractive and entertaining nisomi perform- 
f'ances'. Then, overleaf, we are told that 15 is 
primarily the women who perform. Does he 
mean to imply that i5 is the women, thorefore 
(and also the children, since he says all children 
‘create nisomi images’) who are the intelleo- 
tuals, rather than the men ? Elsewhere, it is 
hard to decide whether or not the tales are 
‘moral and didactic’. First he states that: 
‘Individually these clichés [or remembered 
cores] do little more than communicate broad 
social ideals, of the ''orime does not pay" 
moral variety’. Then on the next page he 
says that: ‘Because it lacks an obviously 
moral and didactic framework, the ntsomt 
tradition initially appears to have no educa- 
tional function whatsoever ’. 

After this condensed onthne, Schenb pro- 
ceeds to illustrate his analytical methods by 
citing extracts from two nisomi texts from his 
own field collection. Then, in conclusion, he 
refers to the problems faced by Jordan in his 
attempts to recast ntsomi performances in the 
written form in which they are presented in 
this book. In actual performance, for example, 
the performer seldom provides verbal descrip- 
tions of characters. She herself enacts the part 
and becomes the character. In the written 
a texts, as Soheub points out, Jordan has 

‘ fleshed out the scenario with words. He used 

teohniques of the short story to bring life to the 

skeletal outlines.... Certain elemente of 
ntsoms struoture remain in these recast per- 
formances, and the themes of the original 
images are in no way impaired. But these 
narratives must be appreciated and judged 
for what they are, and not as nisomi per- 
formances ?. 
Scheub’s individual commentaries which pre- 
N° cede each of the first 10 tales will also be found 
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useful, partienlarly by studente, though some 
readers may, like myself, prefer to read the 
commentary after, rather than before each tale, 
as a kind of post-mortem. In his commentary 
to the first story, ‘The turban’, Schoub has 
made & small error in stating that the song, 
which serves as the ‘core-cliché’ of this 
narrative, is ‘ sung twice ’. In Jordan's version 
of the tale, the honey-bird's song is in fact 
reported three times: first the bird sings it 
privately to the murderer; then to his sisters- 
in-law; and finally, at the climax of the tale, 
before the fnll assembled company in the 
presence of the murderer, serving to conviot 
him publicly and irrevocably. 

Regarding the brief song toxts, in the 
vernaoular, that are occasionally quoted by 
Jordan in the tales, I was initially puzzled by 
the consistent use of a disjunctive style of 
writing, whereby relative concords and certain 
other prefixes are written separately, and whioh 
is suggestive of earlier Xhosa orthographio 
rules that were officially discontinued ım the 
1930's. À colleague has sinoe told me, however, 
that he believed this to have been a strong 
personal preference of Jordan's, whioh he 
apparently retained to the end of his life. 

In conclusion, it goes without saying that 
A. C. Jordan's substantial contribution towards 
the progress of southern African literary 
scholarship, and of Xhoss literature in particu- 
lar, has oertainly not died with him. It will 
continue to live on, not only through his 
writings, but also through the profound 
influence whioh he was able to exerb upon his 
students, his friends, and his colleagues. The 
present volume bears witness to both these 
facets of his greatness. 

DAVID Е. RYCROFT 


О. R. DargonNE: The black mind: a 
history of African literature. xi, 527 pp. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press; London: Oxford University 
Presa, [01974]. £13. 


This is a book for the general reader, or an 
introductory book for the ‘black studies’ 
student. It is а survey of written and oral 
literature produoed by Africans—mainly those 
from the African continent, though with some 
attention also to Caribbean and American 
authors of African descent. The seotion on oral 
literature will not be full enough to satisfy the 
specialist, and some may feel that the disous- 
Bion here deals with areas that are rather too 
Specialized to be put forward under the 
blanket term * African’; but it might serve to 
attract the student to a more detailed study of 
oral art—although here, as elsewhere, the 
references are not always easy to follow up 
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(e.g. ch. iv, note 13 simply reads * Gbadamosi 
and Beier, p. 14’ (p. 467), and whatever work 
this refers to is not listed in the bibliography). 
There follows an interesting seotion on pre- 
nineteenth century African wnters. This is 
coupled together under the title ‘ Heritage’ 
with & section on written literatures in indi- 
genous languages, since Professor Dathorne 
considers that ‘The literature in the written 
vernacular languages of Africa provides an 
imaginative and essential link between un- 
written indigenous literature and writing in 
European langnages' (p. 89). I do not think 
that many of the present generation of young 
writers in Swahili, for example, would agree 
with him. The mention of Swahili leads to 
another pomt. In this section (on written 
indigenous literatures) Dathorne has perforce 
to rely mainly on second-hand information. 
In the case of Swahili, at least, this results in a 
considerably one-sided perspective on the 
literature, which is presented as being all 
strongly influenced by Arabic. While this is 
true of the older poetry, there is a great deal of 
writing of the present day (poetry as well as 
prose) whioh shows little if any Arabio or 
Muslim influence. It is а pity to see the bias 
and special interest of the early European 
writers on Swahili perpetuated to the exclusion 
of anything else. Moreover one wonders 
whether other seotions, of which this reviewer 
has no special knowledge, are similarly old- 
fashioned. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with 
writings in European languages—mainly 
English, but with considerable sections on 
French and one chapter on Portuguese. In 
the prose seotions, Dathorne deals individually 
with pretty well every novel and play that has 
appeared. It is difficult to see the wood for the 
trees in these sections, especially as Dathorne 
finds it necessary to summarize the plot in 
every case. The section on Аћісап poetry m 
English, however, is much more satisfying, at 
least in terms of perceptive literary criticism. 
It is & pity that the illustrations in the parallel 
seotions on poetry in Frenoh and Portuguese 
are quoted m translation, not in the original, 
where the quahty of the writing (as opposed 
to the content) could have been seen. 

The title of the book, however, is T'he black 
mind; it is only the subtitle which describes 
the book as a history of African literature. One 
18 therefore encouraged to ask what is revealed 
about the black mind. Is it different from the 
white mind ? Put like this, the question seems 
&bsurd. The black mind, hke the white—if 
minds have oolours—is varied and strange. 
Some of the mind's preocoupations are with 
history, and there each continent, each country, 
each man has his own individusl history, and 
out of this may oome some differences. But 
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even history may sometimes give rise to 
dreams, as when, on p. 448, the author says: 
* West Indians who have never been to Africa, 
or West Indians who prefer to believe that there 
is no country called Africa, often express a 
truer concept of Africa, embodied in larger and ~ 
more significant terms, thon do those West 
Indians who have seen Africa’. Perhaps not 
only Africa is basically a concept, perhaps 
blackness and whiteness are also only concepts, 
end in which case we can all be as black or as 
white or as green as we want to be. On the 
evidence of their hterature, the ‘ black’ mind 
that belongs to these writers is interested ш the 
world around it, interested in relationships, in 
conflict between generations, sexes, old order 
&nd new, interested in words. Sometimes it 
expresses these interests in imaginative ways 
new to the European (whatever his skin 
colour) But thank goodness, what emerges 
from this study is some stretohing of one's own 
mind rather than the revelation of some un- 


4 


bridgeable gulf between black and white. ~ 


Artists are always ahead of the rest of us.7 
It must be nearly a century since Gerard 
Manley Hopkins wrote the line ‘ Glory be to 
God for dappled things’. Dathorne’s book, 
diffuse as ıt is, may help open some people's 
eyes to the ‘ Pied Beauty ° of the human mind. 
Or is my mind too green ? 
JOAN MAW 


Davin P. Немав: The chronology of 
oral tradition : quest for a chimera. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
xi, 265 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1974. £4.75. 


This is the first major theoretical study of 
oral tradition as historical evidence since Jan 
Vansina’s De la tradition orale (1901). Dr. 
Henige is himself a historian of Africa, and his ^ 
book (based on a Wisconsin doctoral thesis 
supervised by Professor Vansina) grew out of a 
concern with the problems of inferring chrono- 
logy from African oral traditions. He confines 
his disoussion to king lists and genealogies, but 
these are after all the main chronological tools 
supplied by oral traditions, and Henige raises 
general questions of historical criticism which n 
&re no less relevant to the analysis of, say, ago- 
grade cycles. And unlike most historians of 
Africa, Henige has read widely in the history 
of other parte of the world. He has wrestled 
with the chronology of Assyria, India, Ireland, 
and Polynesia, and this has enabled him to 
approach his African material with rare 
detachment. Many historians of Africa (inolud- 
ing the present reviewer) have after all been 
professionally committed to the belief that 
more or less extensive chronologies can be-" 
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inferred from oral traditions: this belief has 

seemed essential to the reconstruction of the 

African past as a coherent whole, comparable 

in significance to the pasts of other continents. 

Thus even the most scrupulous historiana of 
n~ Africa have sometimes been inclined to give 

oral tradition the benefit of their doubta. 

Henige's wide-ranging survey, informed by & 

bracing but by no means abrasive scepticism, 

comes as a timely reminder of just how large 

t such doubts should be. He ів conoerned, not 
simply with the value of African traditions, 
but with the value of oral traditions per se, and 
he is able to show that the obstacles to sound 
chronology in the oral societies of Africa are 
intrinsically neither more nor less than those 
enoountered by historians in many other parts 
of the Old World. 

Henige metioulously reviews the various 
ways in which king lists and genealogies may be 
distorted, as for example through ‘telescoping’, 
artifiolal lengthening, or the incorporation 

‚ of heroes. He dismisses too briefly those 
f genealogies which are olearly the result of 
‘structural amnesia’; these may be no guide 
to the total duration of a lineage, but the more 
recent generations may well be historical 
enough, and the historian must test this 
possibility in each case. But Henige argues per- 
suaaively that father-to-son sucoession, 80 far 
from being a common norm, 18 extremely rare 
for more than five reigns or so. And aince we 
really know even less than we think about 
African dynasties and early succession pat- 
terns, Henige has little time for statistical 
exercises aimed at providing ‘averages’ for 
reign-lengths or generations. 

His most important contribution, however, 
ig his analysis of the rmpact of literacy on oral 
tradition. Indeed, the title of this book is a 
misnomer; for whereas Vansina’s study was 
essentially concerned with-the testimonies of 
+ genuine oral cultures, Henige’s work 1s valuable 

precisely because he extends his discussion to 

traditions which have either been set down in 
writing or influenced by ‘ feedback ’ from such 
written versions. It is chronicles such as these 
which form the great bulk of what passes for 

‘oral tradition”. And it is just when tradition 

is transformed into chronicle that so many of 
„the chronological problems arse. Literacy 
“introduces linear concepts of time which may 

well be quite alien to the oral culture: revered 
ancestors are rudely disturbed from their 
slumbers in an undifferentiated ‘ long ago ' and 
mustered into smgle file to march down the 
centuries, wearing crowns which in real lfe 
many may never have won. And since literacy 
was 80 often introduced pari passu with alien 
rule, many king lists and genealogies reflect 
quite ‘ untraditional’ pressures and rivalries. 
This is a point: which has been too seldom 
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appreciated by historians of Africa. In this 
book, Henige develops it at length on the basis 
of his own research on the Fante and Asante of 
Ghana: he bluntly concludes, ‘ The concept of 
a royal genealogy structured into generational 
form was alien to the Akan. Tho insistence of 
the British that such genealogies be submitted 
to support claims to the stool only resulted in 
chaos confounded ?. 

Thus Henige's real concern is not with oral 
tradition as distinot from literary records, but 
rather with 'nalve' history as against oritical 
history. And for the critical historian the most 
dangerous naivetés are those, not of the tribal 
teller of tales, but of the semi-sophisticate, 
whether white missionary, black convert, 
colonial official, or medieval chronicler. A. T. 
Bryant complained of the ‘ slipshod methods of 
thought' among blaok South Africans, but he 
'had never read his Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
John Fordun or Hector Boece '. There is also, 
of course, the highly sophisticated propagan- 
dist: thisreviewer is both pleased and ashamed 
that his collateral ancestor George Buchanan 
repeated from Boeoe в list of flotitious kings 
simply to justify the removal of unpopular 
rulers: a truly cortical treatment of Boece first 
came over а century later, from Thomas Innes 
in 1729. 

Henige has indeed made a useful contribu- 
tion to the history of history-writing as well 
as to historical methodology. One wishes that 
he had looked rather further into the growth 
both of ‘lmear’ history-writing and of a 
critical approach capable of reconciling such 
history with the testimony of ‘ non-linear’ 
historians: little of the literature on these 
topics comes from scholars with practical 
experience of non-literate cultures. And since 
Henige is a highly discriminating sceptio, who 
does not throw out babies with their bath- 
water, we might reasonably have expeoted 
rather more discussion of the extent to which 
* oral tradition ' oan in fact be proved a reliable 
guide to ohronology. None the less, his book 
shonld do much to forward the practice of 
critical history in Africa, and it seems that even 
in India its lessons would not be superfluons. 


A, D. ROBERTS 


TADEUSZ LEWIOKI: West African food in 
the Middle Ages according to Arabic 
sources. xv, 262 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1974. £8. 


Professor J. D. Fage, in his foreword to this 
impressive pioneer study, sums it up as an 
exhaustive, painstaking, and intelligent ex- 
ploration and presentation of the medieval 
Arabio sources whioh refer to the types of food 
of the southern Sahara and West Africa and 
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their exploitation for subsistence and for 
commerical purposes. The detailed revelations 
of the Arabio sources are sufficient to indicate 
the very oonsiderable knowledge of the cattle, 
crops, edible plants, and game of the area 
known to the Arabs, and this knowledge con- 
trasta with the hazy geographioal notions they 
often had of the localities in this same region. 

This book, which is heavily annotated, is 
a revised version in English of а book first 
published in Polish in 1963. In the 10 years 
which have elapsed sinoe then, Professor 
Lewicki has cheoked many topics in the fleld 
and has added new material. Where his revi- 
sion is less obvious is in his review of the Arabic 
sources themselves for, with the oxception of a 
reference to the recent text of al-Zuhrf's Kudb 
al-jughräfiya, he has either dismissed or 
rejeoted the arguments of Levtrion against 
Ibn Hawgal’s actual visit to tho Western 
Sudan, nor has he seen fit to query detail in 
Leo Africanus, the authenticity of whose 
writings has recently been the subject of some 
misgiving and textual doubt. The Arabic 
sources a8 they were available in 1963 remain 
basically the same for Lewicki’s revision of 
1974. 

None will dissent from the view that this is 
an indispensable reference work for historians, 
Arabista, and specialists in Berber dialeote and 
West African languages. It completes and 
corrects R. Mauny's splendid L'Ouest Africain 
au moyen dge, 1961. In Lewioki's book the 
Arabic source material is analysed in maximum 
detail and checked against the works of recent 
travellers, anthropologists, and economists. 
"Use of the latter is most important as it is the 
only practical way in which we con assess the 
reasons why the Arabs omit the namea of some 
foods and not others, and offer plausible 
theories as to the part played by taboos, social 
customs, and the like in dietary habits. The 
local names for foods and commodities are 
linguistically explained and systematically 
identified and presented. 

The preparation of the English edition owes 
much to Mrs. Marion Johnson, Research Fellow 
of the Centre of West African Studies in the 
University of Birmingham. Nearly half of 
the contents are notes and the main body of 
the text shares something of the same style of 
presentation. Thus, although there is а clear 
division into vegetable foodstuffs, meat and 
fish, other foodstuffs, and utensils, the density 
of detail and discursive style sometimes make 
it difficult to follow the thread of an argument, 
particularly if some geographical or ethno- 
logical digression is introduced into tho dis- 
course and ite presence there is not immediately 
apparent. The task of reshaping the text in the 
form of а book as opposed to a series of articles 
or a de facto lexicon must have been formidable, 
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and in all honesty a good deal of allowance 
must be made for ourious style and layout 
given the wealth of detail presented by the 
author. 

The book is offset printed from a photocopy 
of clearly typed sheets, a method of reproduo- 
tion familier from the African Language 
Review. It 18 very neat and accurate and it may 
be assumed that printing costa were a factor 
in the choice of format. Much space has been 
saved. There is a comprehensive index, which ^ 
is indispensable in order to allow the contenta 
to be located, and there is a good map, though 
somewhat cluttered in ita south-west corner. 
The ‘serpent-infested’ Nisar desert, for 
example, shown on the map near the Atlantio, 
and situated there on pp. 98 and 103, is located 
between Ghana and Sijilmäsa оп p. 93. This 
is far from clear from the map. 

H. T. NORRIS 


Gustav NACHTIGAL: Sahara and Sudan. à 
Vol. 1: Tripoli and Fezzan, Tibesti ora 
Tu. Translated ... by Allan G. B.' 
Fisher and Humphrey J. Fisher. xix, 
460 pp. London: C. Hurst and Co., 
[01974]. £14.50. 


In this first volume of Gustav Nachtigal's 
account of his travels in northern Africa whioh 
began in 1869, we follow him from Tunis to 
Tripoli and thence to Murzuq and after some 
delay to Tibesti and finally to Bornu. The 
journey extending over many years was 
accomplished by this German doctor, who had 
origmally gone to the Mediterranean for health ,_ 
reasons, and had practised medicine in Tunis. 
After seven years there he was conversant with 
Arabio and the conventions of Islam. Nachti- 
gal’s adoption of the role of explorer was very 
much в chance affair, and it began because a 
courier was required for gifts from the Prussian’, 
government to the ruler of Bornu. The gifts 
were in recognition of the generous treatment 
extended to German travellers visiting the 
Bornu capital of Kuka. 

This is & very readablo account of an arduous 
journey which tested to the limit the health, 
endurance, and patience of а man who 
frequently reveals the humanity, as well as the 
determination, which made 1 possible for hint 
to succeod in apparently hopeless cireum- 
stances. During his months in Tibesti, where 
he was the first European to observe this 
remote, and at that time hostile region, he 
records, for example: * Rooted to the spot at 
Tao, without camels, with food supplies 
completely exhausted, in the midst of stark, 
bare rocks, besieged by  &pongers and 
threatened by thieves, I lay there very 
troubled in spirit and busied myself with 
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routine meteorological observations’ (p. 271). 
All this is in the very thorough German tradi- 
tion of Barth and Rohlfs and throughout 
Nachtigal provides closely observed comments 
on the landscape, flora, society, and economy 
of the areas through which he passed, or on 
occasions was forced to endure for much 
longer than he wished. This was so at the 
settlement of Murzuq in which he had to linger 
for almost а year and where he became 
› acquainted with the ill-fated Fraulein Tinne 
from the Netherlands whose  ill-health 

Nachtigal treated, when not himself prostrate 

with fever, and for whom he grieved on bis 

return from his Tibesti adventure on finding 
that she had unexpectedly lost her life, 

apparently treacherously, on а journey to a 

region where protection had been assured. The 

riska implicit in Saharan travel were clearly 

considerable, and more than once Nachtigal 

describes the approach of death through heat 

and thirst, and tension-filled pages describe 
' the anxieties of abandoning baggage in the 
need to maintain mobility and search for 
water. There was ‘ exhaustion without limit’ 
(p. 227). 

As a doctor and linguist, Nachtigal was in а 
privileged position in his contacts with the 
peoples he encountered. He is perceptive and 
Shares with us unique insights into these 
societies, as well as revoaling his own, great 

. joy derived from the gratitude of men’ 
(p. 97). At the same time there is & wealth of 
detail about important if more mundane 
matters such as the levels of water in wells, the 
use of donkeys and slaves to raise the water, 
prevailing meteorological conditions, the crops 
raised, estimates of population (р. 167), and 
he comments on the declining trading impor- 
tance of places such as Murzuq (p. 87). The 
account also contains a scholarly disoussion of 
the early history of the area which is now 
southern Libya. (pp. 144 ff.). 

In translating this thorough and scientific 
study the Fishers have continued their 
service to African historians and geo- 
graphers. This is the first complete English 
translation of Nachtigal and by now two out of 
the four proposed volumes have been pub- 
lished. The fourth volume, Wadai and Darfur, 
appeared in 1971 and was warmly received 
“and it is disappointing that the publication of 

this volume, Vol. 1, has been delayed. It is to 
be hoped that the equally warm response 
whioh must attend its appearance will dispel 
any 'faint-heartedness' (p. ix) which the 
publishers may feel in dealing with the 
manuscripts of Vols. тт and тп, which are well 
advanced. 
The translators have done justice to the 
original material by providing an elegant and 
“sometimes beautiful translation. Annotations 
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are full and helpful and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on arranging the text and 
footnotes in a fashion easy for the reader; they 
are also to be oommended for inoluding 
illustrations and maps which enhance the 
value of the volume. 


J. А. ALLAN 


MUHAMMAD IBRAHÎM ABÜ SALM (ed.): 
Isma‘il ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Kurdufani : 
Sa‘ädat al-mustahds bi-sirat alimaim 


al-mahdt. 407 pp. Khartoum: al-Dar 
al-Sidaniyya h 'l-Kutub; Beirut: 
Dar al-Fikr, 1972. 


MUHAMMAD IBRAHÎM Аво Sarin and 
MUHAMMAD SAD Al-QADDAL чен 
Ismaîl ‘Abd al-Qüdir : al-Harb al- 
Habashiyya al-Südäniyya 1885-1888 
(al-Tiräz al-mangüsh bi-bushrä qatl 
Yuhannä malik al-Hubüsh). (Sudan 
Research Unit. Occasional Papers, 
No. 8) xii 125 pp. [Khartoum: 
Khartoum University Press,] 1972. 

MuzAMMAD IBRAHIM Apt BALIM (ed.) : 
Mudhakkirät ‘Uthman Digna. 115 pp. 

um: Khartoum University 
Press,] 1974. 


The three texts here published are essential 
primary sources for the history of the Sudaneee 
Mahdia, and by making them generally avail- 
able the editors have performed a valuable 
service. Sa'ädat al-mustahdi bi-sirat al-imám 
al-mahdi and al-Tirdz al.mangüsh bi-bushrü 
дай Yuhanna malik al. Hubüsh (here presented 
under the title aL Harb al.Habashiyya al- 
Südäniyya) were both written by Isma'‘il ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Kurdufäni, a Sudanese jurist edu- 
cated at al-Azhar. He was in the service of the 
Mahdi and subsequently of the Khalifa 
‘Abdallahi, at whose command he wrote these 
two works. They were completed respectively 
on 2 Rabi‘ 1 1306/6 November 1888 and 
8 Shawwäl 1306/5 June 1889. Al-Kurdufünt 
lost the Khalifa's favour in 1893, and was 
exiled to the Upper Nile, where he died. The 
Khalifa ordered all copies of his works to be 
burnt, but a unique MS of each was saved and 
subsequently obtained by Na‘üm Bhugayr, 
then working in Egyptian Military Intelligence. 
The MSS passed into the possession of Sir 
Reginald Wingate, and are now deposited in the 
Library of the School of Oriental Studies at 
Durham. The texte have been edited with 
great care, and each of the two volumes has & 
valuable introduction. In his introduotion to 
Sa‘ddat al-mustahdi, the editor assembles 
critically the somewhat sparse biographical 
data on the author, disousses the sources of his 
information, and examines the nature and 
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purpose of the woik. He rightly emphasizes 
that Sa'ádat al-mustahd is neither a biography 
nor а chronicle in the usual sense, but a 
glorification of the heroic acts of the Mahdia 
(p. 62). He later quotes a significant passage 
from the work, where al-Kurdufün! makes it 
olear that his aim is to edify : 

‘The Expected Master of the Age is the 

Suocessor of the Apostle of God .... Soit 

18 the duty of all of the family of Islam to set 

forth his life and proclaim it to all and 

sundry, for it is the most certain of religious 
matters, by whioh the pleasure of the Lord of 

Creation will be won .. . ". 

The historian who finds abundant materials on 
the career of the Mahdi and the development of 
the Mahdia in this work may be inclined to 
pass quickly over al-Kurdufan!'s introduotion 
and the first two of his eight ohapters, in which 
he cites a number of the medieval apocalyptic 
"Traditions conoerning the Mahdi, and goes on 
to present Muhammad Ahmad as the fulfilment 
of prophecy. But these passages indicate the 
true nature of the work as a hagiography, and 
thus it belongs to & traditional category of 
Sudanese historical writing exemplifled in the 
Tabagät compiled by Wad Dayf Allah and 
edited by Yüsuf Fadi Hasan (see BSOAS, 
xxxv, 2, 1972, 418). The editor compares the 
author's attitude to his subject-matter with 
that of Wad Dayf Allah (p. 29)—a comparison 
which might be further developed. 

Al-Téràz al-mangiish, although in one sense a 
sequel to Sa‘ädat al-mustahds (since chrono- 
logical it deals with the events of the 
Khalifa's reign, and particularly with the 
fighting on the Ethiopian frontier), 1з essen- 
tially a work of a different kind. Its aim is not 
the edifloation of the faithful or the spreading 
of the new doctrine of the Mahdi, but political 
propaganda in support of the Khahfa, the 
legitimacy of whose succession is expounded at 
length in the author's introduction. The 
presentation remains traditional in that the 
Khalifa is shown as a viotorious and divinely 
aided Muslim ruler. The editorial introduction 
to the book (in the name of Abii Salim only) 
surveys the relations between Ethiopia and the 
Mahdist state, and examines the charac- 
teristios of al-Tiräz. Some historical inacoura- 
cies are pomted out (p. 22), as well as some 
important omissions of facts which would 
damage the ideal pioture of the jihad and of the 
Mahdist umma united behind the Khalifa. 
Thus there is no mention of the apocalyptic 
claim of Muhammad Adam to be the Prophet 
Jesus and the ensuing revolt at Gallabat 
(pp. 22, 25), or of the rivalry between Hamdan 
Abū ‘Anja and Yünus al-Dikaym (pp. 23, 26). 
Still more remarkable, the author hardly 
mentions the name of the Mahdi or his victories 
(p. 25). These features do not necessarily indi- 
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cate that al-Kurdufänt was a віпсеге and 
devoted partisan of the Khalifa. His relations 
with the Ashraf and the Khatmiyya, two 
groups opposed to the Khalifa, were at best 
ambiguous and may have contnbuted to his 
fall. One observes with regret thot, unlike the 
other two books here reviewed, al-Harb ¥ 
al. Habashiyya al-Südäniyya is not clearly 
printed, and a serious typographical fault haa 
confused the first three lines on p. 25. 


The text of Mudhakkirät 'Uthmün Digna + 


consists of three dispatches from ‘Uthman 
Digna (Osman Digna), the Mahdist commander 
in the eastern Sudan. The editor establishes in 
his introduction that they were drafted between 
Sha'bàn 1301/May-June 1884 and Rabi‘ I 
1302/January 1885, and were thus direoted to 
the Mahdi and not, as previously thought, to 
the Khalifa. The greater part of the text is 
found in & unique MS which was among the 
documents captured at ‘Afäfit, ‘Uthmän 
Diqna's headquarters, when it fell to an Anglo- 
Egyptian force in February 1891. The sub- 
stance of this MS has long been known through 
the somewhat loose translation published by ' 
Wingate in Mahdiiem and the Egyptian Sudan, 
509-21. A photographic reproduction of the 
MS was published by the Central Records 
Office in Khartoum some years ago. One folio, 
containing the later part of the second dispatch 
and the opening formulae of the third, is loat, 
and afterwards the text breaks off in the middle 
ofa page. The editor has been able to restore 
the missing portions from three other sources : 
first, an account of the Mahdia entitled al- 
Jihad fi sabil AA by ‘Al al-Mahdi (d. 1944), 
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a son of the Mahdi; secondly, Sa'üdat al , 


mustahd?; thirdly, a collection of fragments 
now preserved In the Central Records Office, 
also described in the editor's introduotion to 
Sa'ádai al-mustahdi, 34-5. Abū Salim has 
contributed a useful introduction to this work 
also, desoribing his sources and methods, and | 
giving a survey of the career of "Uthmàn Diqna 
and the events described in the dispatches. As 
in his other publications, he shows in this work 
а meticulous sense of scholarship, and has laid 
all students of Sudanese history under fresh 
obligations. 


P. M. HOLT 
>. 
Rent А. BRAVMANN: Islam and tribal 
art in West Africa. (African Studies 


Seriesf, 11].) xiii, Ттр, ае 
University Press, 1974 


This well-arranged small bool: ш: with & 
chapter on the islamization of West Africa, 
followed by one on Muslim dogma conoerning 
representational art and another on the sur. 
vival of traditional art forms even in Islamig;- 
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West Africa. Then the foous narrows to the 
history of the Muslim Mande in the Cercle de 
Bondoukou in Ivory Coast, and the adjacent 
ares of west-central Ghana, a region of unusual 
ethnographic density and long-term oultural 
interaction; to Muslim relationships with 
traditional art here; and finally to three 
specific mask and masquerade traditions, the 
Bedu, the Gbain, and the Do. 
. The basic proposition of the book is that 
+ Islam, far from disrupting traditional life in 
black Africa, has interacted with it ‘ in a highly 
positive and beneficial manner’ (p. 6). The 
point evidently needs to be made amongst art 
historlans, for Dr. Bravmann's attacks upon 
some of their generalizations about the in- 
compatibility of traditional art and Islam, even 
upon some of the ascriptions of objeote, are 
among the more persuasive parts of the book. 
But, in seeking to broaden the argument fur- 
ther, the author is led, ns it seems to me, into 
debatable overstatements. Few observers of 
q Islam in black Africa today believe that that 
+ religion has been unmeroifully unbending, while 
traditional societies have been helpless against 
it (p. 6): rather the stross has been on syn- 
cretigm and ‘mixing’. Bravmann provides 
very interesting new illustrations of such 
mixing, centred upon the masks and their 
shrines and rites, but he is not demonstrating a 
new hypothesis. Starting from the unex- 
ceptionable premise that the spread of Islam 
cannot be explained aolely by intolerance and 
lack of compromise (p. 4), he proceeds to oon- 
fine militant Islamio reform to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, to dismiss such 
4 Movements as sporadic and short-lived, and to 
suggest that most of the theocracies survived 
only for insignificant periods, disintegrating 
through internal weakness (pp. 13-14). It is, 
I think, true that militant Islam has received 
disproportionately great attention in many 
4 studies, but here the pendulum is swinging 
almost off the pin altogether in the opposite 
direction. 

Setting his face against certain points, real or 
alleged, of received opinion, Bravmann un- 
critically acoepts one the refutation of which 
might have added yet another dimension to his 
unusual researches. Muslim merchants, he 
says, ‘ were invariably responsible’ for intro- 

“ducing Islam into the pagan area, at least 
before the jihads ; everywhere in West Africa, 
the trader has been the pioneer of the falth 
(pp. 6-7). He qualifies this slightly, calling 
these people ‘ merchant-clericos’, but the 
* olerioal’ side of their activity is confined to 
‘the introduction of superficial and material 
elements of Islamio culture’ (p. 7). Passing 
references follow to Qur'anio charms and the 
like. Yet it is clear from the subsequent 

~disoussion of the masquerades that Islamic 
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religious practice is deeply woven into somo of 
these rituals. It is my firm belief that the 
‘cleric’, the religious practitioner, has been 
more important as the seedsman of Islam in 
blaok Africa than has the trader, and the masks 
seom to fit better in a tradition of this kind than 
into & primarily trading pattern. 

Ав for the basio reasons for the mixing which 
has ocourred, Bravmann offers a number of 
general suggestions. Islam suffers oertain 
deficiencies which must be repaired locally: 
it cannot, ‘ by its very nature, . .. convey the 
sense of immediate relief, the concern for the 
here and now, that is so important а part of 
looal religions ' (p. 31). Put in this way, this 
strikes me as nonsense. Bravmann implies that 
mixing is almost official policy : Muslims who 
accept certain pagan elemente are not only 
ordinary believers, but include members of the 
religious élite, ‘who realize that Islam can 
survive as а faith and continue to expand its 
influence only so long as it is willing to react 
flexibly to the non-Muslim world’ (p. 174). 
Again I find this hard to believe. Certainly 
even Muslim leaders have often been very 
accommodating, whether through selfishness, 
or through a prudent awareness of their own 
minority situation: the militant reformers, 
however, and those too who keep to the jihad 
of tongue and pen but who try to insist on 
rigorous standards, are not a sporadic aberra- 
tion, but the natural development of deep- 
seated unease about the propriety of ‘ mixing '. 
Far from Western scholars wrongly attributing 
to Muslims much of their own arrogance and 
intolerance towards traditional African life, as 
Bravmann argues, it is more hkely to be 
romantio sympathizers from the West who 
wish to glimpse some tranquil Eden in an 
Africa unspoilt by disturbing, ie. Western, 
intrusion. But the lion of Mecca, though he 
sleep long, awakes in the end, and would eat the 
pagan lamb. Tauxier (La religion bambara. 
300) recounts how Muslim Tokolor horsemen 
once chanced upon some Komo masqueraders. 
The Tokolor chief wondered at these strange 
creatures, and proposed burning them to 
discover their real identity, since they could not 
be men. The unfortunates protested that they 
were in truth no more than human, and, 
stripped of their adornment, they were forth- 
with sold as slaves in the nearest market, This 
seems to me a more acourate indication of the 
likely end of the ‘ mixing’ process than any 
permanent acceptance, by Muslims, of their 
own faith as & “highly flexible and synoretio 
phenomenon’ (p. 174). And, although Brav- 
mann insists that he found not ‘a single 
instance of Mande Muslims having destroyed 
traditional art forms’ in his area (p. 100), the 
sole exception being Samorian invaders who 
offended local Muslim opinion by their icono- 
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clasm, there are quite enough indications of 
Muslim criticism of the masks, by ‘ clerica’, 
the éhte, returned pilgrims, and others 
(pp. 33, n., 35, n., 88, 190, n., 180, 173), to per- 
suade me that the present reconciliation is not 
final. 

The great virtue of this book, apart from ite 
substantial value for art history, is that it pro- 
vides detailed evidence of the interaction 
between roligions in black Afrios, and for this 
I have already confidently recommended it to 
my own studente. Ав for the deductions whioh 
Bravmann draws from his material, it will be 
clear from this review that I disagree with 
many; but these are matters of judgement, 
over which reasonable men may differ. The 
illustrations are excellent. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


Luoy Mam: African societies. Vii, 
251 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1974. £4. 


Professor Mair is widely known for her An 
introduction to social anthropology (Oxford, 
1965). This ability to stimulate an interest 
coupled with her concern for ethnographio 
illustration are brought together in the present 
volume in a way that fills a notable gap in the 
introductory literature. A thumbnail sketch is 
provided of the anthropological study of 18 
African societies to bring out what she con- 
siders as the most revealing contribution of 
each study. The choice of societies was clearly 
intended to illustrate as wide a range of topios 
as posaible. In the order of presentation, they 
are chosen to represent types of subsistance 
economy (Pygmies, Karamojong, Gwembe 
Tonga), current theories on kinship (Tallensi, 
Lele, Plateau Tonga, Yak6, Ndendeuli), ourrent 
theories on pohtics (Nuer, Arusha, Benin, 
Rwanda and Burundi, Bunyoro and Buganda), 
and current theories on religion (Dinka, 
Kalabari, Azande, Nyakyusa}. 

The author, as a pupil of Malinowski, 
stresses that social anthropology has developed 
out of such empirical studies and points out 
that these are an important foundation to any 
course in the subject. The book is described as 
being of use primarily to first- and second-year 
students. In one sense, this is perhaps too 
modest a olaim. For the layman interested in 
African society or the student in some other 
discipline, the book provides an insight into 
indigenous African society and into the prob- 
loms that have arrested the attention of social 
anthropologiste, especially between 1930 and 
1960. For the more advanced and hard-prossed 
student who feels he lacks time to read all the 
ethnographies on his reading list or who special- 
izes in some selected region outside África, it 
could usefully fill some gaps. 
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On the other hand, it would clearly be un- 
wise to overstress the value of this book in 
Buperseding existing ethnographies, and the 
author makes no such claim. It should rather 
be read as her selection from her repertoire of 
favourite ethnographies, outhning the salient 
points that she derived from reading them. 
Others who teach from the same souroes may 
value this revealing outline of the particular 
insights of & respected senior colleague without 
necessarily agreeing with every choice or every 
emphasis or nuance. Thus, there is a clear bias 
in favour of eastern Africa (12 of the 19 вооіе- 
ties) and against southern Africa (none further 
south than the Tonga, despite the earlier pro- 
liferation of studies in the south, and the 
influence that these have had on more recent 
work). Apart from the Tonga, the contribu- 
tions of the Manchester school are notably 
absent from her choice despite their eminence 
in African studies in this country, and linked 
with this there are no examples of areas of 
rapid social change: clearly this reflects one 
view—but not the only one—of the ideal con- 
tent of an ethnographic course (no one could 
accuse her of dodging the issue of social change 
in her other writings), Again, 11 pp. devoted to 
each society on average are clearly inadequate 
to deal more than briefly with some of the 
points raised by each ethnographer or to follow 
through the problems he raises. One would not 
have guessed from the outline of the Karimo- 
jong early in the book, for instance, that the 
study in question attempts to untangle one of 
the most complex generational systems in East 
Africa, or the problems that this poses. 

The development of the book follows very у. 
olosely the divisions of a degree syllabus into 
kinship, politics, and religion, while most 
chapters are devoted to just one study. This 
gives an emphasis on ethnographic tidyness, 
but it constantly raises subsidiary topios 
thrown up by each study that do not fall neatly ~ 
into the over-all scheme. This, of course, is an 
important message in any ethnographic course, 
but it does raise the question of some alterna- 
tive scheme that might have given а greater 
theoretical continuity. The book might have 
traced, for instance, the development of social 
anthropology in terms of a progressive insight 
into the nature of African society, thereby 
making more explicit the way in which the 
subject has grown out of the Malinowskian 
tradition, and how important African studies 
in particular have been to this growth. 

Yet, the simple answer to these points is that 
in a book of this length, a limited selection, a 
severe condensation, and a choice of approach 
was clearly necessary, and it could not have 
fulfilled all possible desiderata. Provided that 
serious studenta use this as a stimulus to guide 
their reading of geleoted ethnographies, and not“ 
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as а substitute for such reading, this book will 
serve а useful purposo. From this point of view, 
the balance between illustration, theory, and 
selection could hardly have been better. 


PAUL SPENCER 


EDMUND Itocu: Christianity and Ibo 
r culture. xvii, 262 pp. Leiden: Е. J. 
Brill, 1974. Guilders 54. 


In this book a member of tho Religious 
Studies Department at the University of 
Nigeria, Nsukks, seeks to combine a theological 
and ‘ sociological’ approach to the study of 
‘ tho interaction between Christian ethics and 
Ibo traditional morality’. Two chapters pro- 
vide в brief, descriptive survey of Ibo ' tradi- 
tional society ' and ' traditional Ibo religious 
beliefs". Неге Canon Поди naturally draws 
heavily on previous studies though at some 

| points he is able to add useful details drawn 
from his own observations, such aa, for instance, 
the existenoe at Ihiala of publio and household 
shrinea dedicated to Chukwu, the supreme god 
(p. 40). Unfortunately, however, we are never 
quite certain whether this survey is meant to 
apply to an Ibo world before contact with 
Christianity, colonialism, and Western teoh- 
nology, or whether it reflects contemporary 
praotice. We are told, presumably in the 
anthropological present, of people being ‘ caten 
up’ by the oracles (p. 15) and of slaves ‘in 
some rare cases” being included in bride- 
wealth (p. 29); but we are also, for instance, 

x intrigued by the power of ‘a class of special 
priests’ who oan prepare medicine ‘for 
protecting from harm like car accidents’. 
If these data had been more sharply delineated 
they might have been used to provide not an 
artificial composition of a supposedly statio 

~ traditional society, but rather what would 
have been a fascinating account of the deve- 
lopment and current significance of Ibo beliefs 
and customs. 

Ch. iv foouses on tho clash between the early 
exponents of Christianity and certain Ibo 
institutions and values. Here in a dozen pages 
Пори draws on some of the early CMS reports 
and gives us a tour de horizon whioh indicates 

~ many points for further research. The following 
chapter contains perhaps the most interesting 
materialin the book: his impressions of the 
religious situation in three Ibo localities: 
Ihiala, Nsukka, and Aba. Поди has a sharp 
eyo for detail and his sketches of the origins of 
the élite at Ihiala or tho emergence of prophets 
and the attitudes of students at Nsukka are 
well worth noticing. Some of his own com- 
ments are also noteworthy and revealing, but 
“one would very much like to know what 
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statistical or other evidence he is able to draw 
on to construct this ‘survey’ which is here 
compressed into less than 20 pp. 

The rest of the book is concerned with the 
search for ‘ a new ethical norm,’ and the author 
makes detailed recommendations concerning 
three mstitutions in partioular. On polygamy 
he adopis a position—of admitting pre- 
baptismal polygamists to the sacraments— 
which, one suspects, is fast becoming acceptable 
to churchmen of many denominations. On 
obligations to the lineage, involving exchange 
of tribute and libations for anoestors, he argues 
strongly that Christians should fully participate 
in these aotivities seeing them as a bulwark 
against the ‘ irresponsible freedoms . . . exhibi- 
ted in many towns and cities” (p. 220). 
Finally, he maintains that the ohurches should 
unite in a common policy concerning the taking 
of the Ozo title by their members. Ho believes 
that the ' traditional religious background ' of 
this title cannot last for any great length of 
time ‘ reckoning from present evidence’, and 
that the Church ‘ must step in, now that the 
tide is favourable, and provide the mevitable 
religions undergirding to Ozp’ (p. 225). In 
support of this argument he quotes tho 
demonstration in 1970 by 6,000 Anglicans 
against their bishop's ruling, and refers, though 
unfortunately without details, to the recent 
decision of Archbishop Arinze of Onitsha which 
enables Roman Catholics to take the title ‘in 
the Christian way’. One oan appreciate the 
force of llogu's feelings on these matters and 
oan share his regret that in 1914, for instance, 
the missionaries at a conference to discuss 
these issues over-rode similar argumenta from 
the Ibo clergy of that day. But one cannot help 
wondering whether these preoccupations may 
not at this stage merely exacerbate the genera- 
tion conflict in the case of lineage obligations, 
and, with the Ого title align the churches even 
more strongly with, as llogu himself puts it, 
‘the money elite’. To resolve these doubts 
one would need far more detailed information 
concerning the present situation and the 
challenges of various underprivileged categories 
in Ibo society than has as yet been provided. 


RICHARD GRAY 


JAROSLAV PRÜÉEK (ed.): Dictionary of 
Oriental literatures. 3 vols: xxiii, 296 ; 
xv, 191; xvii, 213 pp. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1974. 
£5.85 each vol. 


The editor wishes ‘ to stress that the present 
work is intonded for the educated but non- 
specialist reader’, but nevertheless aims to 
* present the results of direob research and not 
merely information oulled from other books of 
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reference’, It owes much to a dictionary of 
Asian and African writers which he also edited 
and whioh was published in Czech in 1907 under 
the title Slovnik spisovatelü. Asie a Afrika. 
The new work, though longer and in some 
respeots more detailed, is more restrioted in 
scope in that ‘the only African literatures 
represented are those of the ancient oiviliza- 
tions of North Africa and Maghreb ’ [sie]. This 
decision may have been justified but the 
reasons adduced for it are unconvincing. It is 
stated that ‘items concerning the literature of 
Black Africa have been omitted for, emerging 
as they have done in recent times, these litera- 
tures are for the most part closely bound to the 
literature of the European people in whose 
language they are written”. The implication 
that Afrioans have written only in European 
languages makes one suspect that Prü&ek's 
remark may have been inacourately translated. 
He goes on to allege that they do not ' reveal 
the profound continuity with the anoient 
literature of their peoples whioh is so oharao- 
teristio of other oriental literatures; in the 
case of moet of the Black African peoples there 
was no ancient literature’. This again is 
puzzling. Several languages of sub-Saharan 
Africa possess traditional literatures immune 
from European influence, some of them old 
enough for such influence not to have been 
possible. As for the continuity of ‘ the other 
oriental literatures’ does, say, the modern 
Arabio short story owe more to al-Hariri or to 
Maupassant ? 

There are other unexpected aspecta of the 
scope of this dictionary. North Africans writing 
in French, Indians writing in English, and 
Filipinos writing in Spanish or English are all 
included; so are Ancient Egyptian, Sumerian, 
Akkadian, and Ugaritic; there are brief, not 
very useful, entries for the books of the Old 
Testament, and for Midrash, Mishnah, and 
Talmud, but not for Qabbalah, Zohar, Haska- 
lah, or the Hasidim, or for any individual 
medieval or modern Hebrew author. Even 
Maimonides is excluded, though his most 
important book was written in Arabic. Apart 
from this the most surprising omission I have 
noticed ıs the Persian historian Juvaint. 
Muslim Spain is somewhat negleoted, and there 
is a bias in favour of modern writers, some of 
those inoluded being less deserving of attention 
than older authors for whom space has not been 
found. 

In contrast to what was done in the Czeoh 
prototype, the entries are not arranged in a 
single alphabetical sequence, but in a separate 
sequence in each volume. The first is concerned 
with east Asia, the second with south and 
south-east Asia, the third with weet Asia and 
north Africa. The general editor and the 
editors of the three volumes, Zbigniew Słupski, 
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Dugan Zbavitel, and Jifi Beëke respectively, 
all are or have been connected with the 
Oriental Institute in Prague. The Advisory 
Editorial Board is Anglo-American and the 
contributors have been recruited inter- 
nationally. 

There are no entries for languages or for the 
Lteratures of partioular Janguagos. Entries 
are ' devoted to individual authors, to major 
anonymous works, to the most important 
literary forms and genres, and to important 
schools of writing and literary movements’. 
The uscfulness of the second category could 
have been enhanced by oross-referenoes. The 
works in queetion are entered under their 
original titles, but there must be some who will 
consult & book like this who will not know the 
Arabio for ‘The Arabian nights’ entertain- 
ments’ or the Mongolian for ‘ The secret his- 
tory of the Mongols’. The second volume con- 
tains some unpredictable headings in the fourth 
category, ‘ Buddhist literature of India’, 
* Drama [also ‘ Poetry’ and ' Prose fiction ’], 
in English (India)', ‘Jain literature’, and 
* Progressive writing in India ?. 

The book is not free from musprints, a few 
of which are seriously misleading; we read 
that ‘according to Parthian tradition tho 
Avesta was originally much longer (п, 23); 
Parsi tradition is presumably meant. Again, 
Nasreddin Hoca defied, not 'defined' the 
enemy (rr, 135). Many contributions have been 
translated. The English is sometimes unsatis- 
factory and occasionally unintelligible. The 
article is often used or omitted unidiomatically. 
We are told that ‘ Abduh was ‘ founder of the 
Islamic modernism ' (111, 2) and that the ghazal 
is а ‘very common form in the Persian, 
Arabic and Turkish poetry ’ (Ir, 58), but that 
al-Bayati ' returned home after Qasim revolu- 
tion’ (urn 31) We meet with words like 
* astrologist ’ (1, 163), ‘ lexicographist ’ (rr, 20), 
* didaotical' (ип, 30), and ‘ rhetores ’ (пт, 35). 
The titles of Tevfik Fikret’s Hans yağma 
and ‘Ali Shir Navà'i's Afajális al-nafá'is are 
translated ‘ The Rule of Rapace ' (пт, 55) and 
‘The Gathering of the Greats” (nur, 135) 
respectively. Sometimes the misuse of English 
resulte in positive error or sheer incoherenoe. 
Ibn Battüta is said to have ‘determined to 
devote his life to exploring ° (пт, 77); he was a 
traveller but there is no evidenoe that he ever 
was or intended to be an explorer. It is not true 
that the ‘ orthodox Muslim recites the Qur'an 
many times every day ' (пт, 157); if he did, he 
would have little time to do anything eles. 
What is the ‘educated but non-specialist 
reader ', for whom the book is intended, to 
understand by the statement that Tevfik 
Fikret ‘rejected grammatical rhymes and 
introduced rhymes based on the sound of the 
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words ' (пт, 55), or that ' the first part’ of the ~~~ 
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Kirghiz folk epio Manas ‘ is an heroic epio while 
the second and especially the third tend to 
romanticize’ (nr, 117)? What 18 anyone to 
understand by the contention that Chu Hai’s 
history ‘ contributed towards that slackening 
of history which to & certain extent is quite 
typical of Chinese history since the 12th 
Century” (т, 21)? Occasionally we have such 
nonsense as this about a Gujarati poet: ° Jogi 
stretches language to the point where it 
becomes inhuman, compelling yet startling 
order echoing through the empty, darkened 
palace’ (п, 71); or this, about the Turkish 
post Fazil Hüsnü Daglarca: ‘ his naked skin 
suoks in the world and beams out his emotion 
in undiluted personal formulations’ (rr, 42). 
The entries for individual authors quote and 
translate the titles of their principal works. To 
judge by some instances in the third volume 
these versions should not be accepted uncriti- 
cally. ‘ The Stroll of One Deairous of Crossing 
the Horizons of the Globo’ is & bizarre trans- 
lation of the title of Idrisi’s book, and nuzka 
-did not mean ‘ stroll’ in twelfth-century Arabic. 
* Gift to the Great Sea Voyages’ is a prepos- 
terous mistranslation of the title of Häjji 
Khalifa’s history of Ottoman maritime cam- 
paigns (ur, 60). The title of a story by Nazım 
Hikmet does not mean ‘Why did Beneroi 
die ?’, but ‘Why did Benerci kill himself ? ° 
(ur 75). Incidentally, it is strange that the 
notice of Jamil al-Din Afghüni does not refer 
to his most important book, the Hagigat-¢ 
mazhab-i naychirt, usually, though maccurately, 
known as ‘ The refutation of the materialists °. 
It is nearly always easy to find mistakes in a 
work such as this and those few entries which I 
feel competent to criticise may be the most 
vulnerable. Though it is not, as the editor 
claims, ‘ the first attempt of its kind in world 
literature ', it will be widely used, for it pro- 
vides in а convenient form much information 
‘that has hitherto been difficult of access. It 
does credit to the energy and the catholicity of 
interests of the Oriental Institute in Prague. 


С. Е. BECEINGHAM 


J. W. Berry and Р. К. DasxN (ed.): 
Culture and cognition: readings in 

4 cross-cultural psychology. (Methuen’s 
Manuals of Modern Psychology.) xiv, 
487 pp. London: Methuen and Co. 
Ltd., 1974. £5. 


Cross-oultural psyohology is—by that name, 
at least—a very new science, but the 25 papers 
here collected represent some 14 years of 
researob, from Maclay’s contribution, origi- 
nally published in 1958, to de Lemos’s, written 
specially for the book. The editors have 
generally exoluded major foundation works, 
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though some ‘ great names ' such as Fishman, 
Biesheuvel, and Piaget himeelf (in translation) 
are in evidence. Despite the wide variety of 
topic and approach, a certain unity is achieved 
by the organization into three parts desling 
respectively with qualitative variation, quanti- 
tative level, and developmental stages in 
cognition. The introduction includes an 
admirably lucid summary of the historical 
antecedents, anthropological as well as psycho- 
logical, of oross-oultural psychology, and out- 
lines its present methodological concerns. 

Since an assessment of the book’s contribu- 
tion to psychology, general, cross-cultural, or 
educational, is not within my competence, here 
are selected for comment only those papers 
having most interest for readers whose concern 
is with the study of culture, and particularly ite 
linguistic component. To such readers, four 
major themes wil be apparent: the Sapir- 
Whorf hypothesis concerning the relationship 
of language and thought, and the ‘ nature- 
nurture ’ controversy, both treated principally 
in the 11 papers of part 1; the nature of 
intelligence, whether considered as a universal 
phenomenon (the etic approach) or as a concept 
definable only within a particular culture (the 
emic approach), dealt with in part п (6 papers) ; 
and the testing, within selected cultures, of the 
Piagetian view of the development of concepts 
end skills in a strict sequence (part nr, 8 
papers). 

Part 1 is the longest, and reflects a severe 
dissatisfaction with definitions and measures 
of cognitive behaviour which are felt to be 
culture-bound. Sturtevant (ch. ii) urges the 
study of ethnosctence, ‘ the system of knowedge 
and cognition typical of a given culture’, and 
prominent among concerns in this fleld is the 
position of language. Gladwin (ch. i) shows that 
mental processes which ‘defy verbalization ’ 
are not necessarily illogical, and if intelligence 
means or includes problem-solving ability, the 
place of language may vary according to the 
approach adopted, and may not be a necessary 
ingredient of thinking. Fishman’s contribution 
(oh. iii, first published 1960) on the systematiza- 
tion of the Whorfian hypothesis, remains one 
of the sanest pronouncements on the subject, 
giving a much-needed corrective to the more 
extreme proponents and adversaries of the 
‘language controls thought’ school. Maclay’s 
even earlier paper (oh. iv, first published 1958) 
testa the hypothesis: ‘If Language A unites 
referents x and y and Language B separates 
them, then speakers of Language A should be 
more likely that speakers of Language B to 
exhibit the same non-linguistio response to 
them’. This in the event had to bo rejeoted, 
since ‘ any language has a variety of alternative 
ways of olassifying stimuli’. However, Maclay 
points out that certain aspects of language, 
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notably frequency, are usually ignored in 
structural descriptions, suggesting that direct 
prediotions from struoture are unlikely to be 
accurate without such supplementary infor- 
mation. Here is an area in whioh linguists 
could contribute substantially. 

Authors concerned with the ‘nature- 
nurture ' controversy explore several aspects of 
psychological variation. Witkin (ch. v) concen- 
trates on the correlation of ‘ fleld-dependent ° 
and ‘ -independent ’ cognitive style with ohild- 
rearing practices, adducing expectations con- 
firmed from comparative studies of Temne, 
Mende, and Eskimo populations. Wober 
(ch. vi) on senso-types among the Ibo, and 
Doob (ch. x) on eidetio imaging among the 
same people, present apparently conflicting 
results. Wober conoludes that Ibo ‘ sensory 
realms’ are more auditory than visual, but 
Doob finds exceptionally high incidence of 
eidetio imaging, of marked precision and dura- 
tion.  Okonji's findings (ch. xvii) of the 
‘dominance of colour in classificatory activi- 
ties ' likewise tend to discoñfirm Wober's view. 
Clearly the results of such ‘ micro-studies ' 
should only be regarded as suggestive, and not 
as establishing any hypothesis beyond doubt. 

Part п opens with Biesheuvel’s succinot 
exposition of the distinction between the 
© power of the mind’ and ‘ the skills through 
which this power expresses itself”. While 
doubtful of the possibility of comparing the 
‘ultimate intellectual capacity’ of different 
ethnic or cultural groups, he submits that one 
may reasonably devise teste of aptitude for 
specific pursuits in which the different groups 
may wish to engage. Subsequent papers 
examine the validity of Western notions of 
intelligence for other cultures, and of certain 
testing procedures in these contexts. Berry 
(oh. xiii) rejects the assumptions of ‘ psycho- 
logical universals’ across cultural systems, 
arguing for a cultural relativism which appears 
to be roughly identical with Sturtevant’s 
ethnoscience and Pike's emio approach (psycho- 
logy seems to have more than its share of 
terminology standardization problems). Cole 
and Bruner (ch. xiv), in & discussion of situa- 
tional factors leading to poor performance 
under testing, nevertheless argue that relativ- 
ism may go too far; if populations are sub- 
cultures of one society, & subjeot's ability to 
perform well only within his own sub-oulture 
may result in his becoming 'looked in' his 
subgroup, with no possibility of escape. They 
criticize Labov’s attaok on the concept of 
linguistio deprivation—the differences may 
constitute & real handicap. 

The problem of conceptual equivalenoe is 
illustrated by Irvine (ch. xv) on the Shona and 
Wober (oh. xvi) on the Ganda, both in some 
measure attempting to delimit the semantic 
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field of в term translated as ‘intelligence’, / 
but the two papers are of very different calibre. _ 
Irvine’s conolusions are based on linguistio, | 
sociological, and philosophical material which 

in your reviewer’s opinion is almost un- 
believably inadequate, distorted, and event. 
ina&courate.! Wober, by contrast, makes a 
conscientious attempt, however limited, to 
examine the semantic field of obugezi in relation ` 
to that of other possible conceptual equivalents 1 
for ‘ intelligence ’, and the resulting correlation’ 
of differences of association with differences of , 
education level and oulture is interesting and 
fairly convincing, though again, one hesitates 

to draw very far-reaching conclusions from 
such fragmentary material. 

Part nux is less concerned with linguistio 
aspects. As Dasen says, linguistio structure is 
one of several factors not yet investigated in 
relation to Piaget's theory, although Piaget's 
own contribution includes a statement which I 
interpret to mean that struotural preferences 
may be dependent to some extent on the stage # 
reached in the Piagetian sequence. Some, my 
papers in this section show findings at variance 1 
with Piaget's, whether as to ocourrence of a 
particular stage, or as to fixity of sequence. 
Much of the experimentation is deliberately 
non-verbal, to avoid misunderstendings in the 
testing situation (though I would question | 
Heron's statement, oited on p. 346, that * no i 
word or phrase for ‘‘the same” exists in 
certain Zambian languages’; in all Zambian 
languages known to me there is such a term, ‘ 
though usually identical with that for the : 
numeral ‘one’). These studies all assume ап - 
etic approach, in testing a hypothesis of uni. р. 
versal similarity of development, and it won . 
be worthwhile to see the emic approach adopt, 
in this area, attempting to discover what eac. 
culture accepts as the normal sequence o: 
development of particular concepts. 

In the epilogue, the editors express their , 
aversion to the ‘ one-shot studies" thrown off À 
by ‘ the hurried academio on his way round the 
world”, and who is, one may add, frequently 
deficient in linguistio and background know- 
ledge. Serious development requires longer- / 
term projects by adequately equipped person- | 
nel. An excellent bibliography, of 38 pages, 
and name and subject indexes, complete the | 

ho 
book. f 

There are remarkably few misprints, but the 
publishers’ attention should be called to 
* disideratum ’ on p. 11, ' inelligence ’ on p. 36,, 


1 Only one Shona term is cited, and it has the' 
meaning of ‘wisdom’ rather than ‘intelli- 
gence’; the numerous other terms referring : 
to mental attainment and capacity are not 
mentioned. Moreover, the ‘Shona language’ 
is not all that homogeneous—nor is * Shona * 
society ”. “е 
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‘my’ (for “many ") on p. 50, ‘ compromise’ 
(for “comprise ’) on p. 79, ° blinders’ (for 
‘blinkers’?) on p. 80, а possible laouna 
between first and second lines on p. 274, 
* jutification > on p. 308, and ‘ empiricial’ on 
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р. 329. Finally, non-specialists are advised to 
have а Greek dictionary at hand; in the 
matter of technical vocabulary, the Shorter 
Ozford is unequal to the task. 

HAZEL CARTER 


SHORT NOTICES 


Rupozr  MacucH and ЁвтірнАм 
Panousst: Neusyrische Chrestoma- 
thie. (Porta Linguarum Orientalium, 
Neue Serie, хіп.) xxix, 246 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1974. 
DM 36. 


Professor Maouoh has filed yet another 
laouna in the equipment of Semitists by this 
admirable volume on Eastern neo-Syriao. (Its 
title is somewhat misleading since it does not 
cover Western dialects.) The chrestomathy 
consiste of 100 pp. of ‘ Assyrian’ writings on 
varied topice—history anoient and modern, 
especially of the ‘Assyrians’ themselves, 
Bible commentaries, hagiography, literary 
criticism (with an important account of 
* Assyrian ’ authors), stories and riddles, trans- 
lation from English, Frenoh, Russian, and 
Persian, poetry and drama, even geography, 
grammar, and arithmetic. Most of the passages 
are recent, the great majority in the Iranian, 
the remainder in the Iraqi branch of the dialect. 
One is the product of Trichur in Kerala, 
India. The texts have been cheoked by an 
* Assyrian ', E. Panoussi, who is named as co- 
author. 

To this Macuch has appended a detailed and 
most useful glossary in which the words in the 
texts are cited by page and line; even a 
beginner will quickly find his way in the 
glossary provided he has some knowledge of 
Classical Syriac. A sucoinot introduction to the 
grammar and morphology of the dialeot is 
provided to aid the use of the glossary. Finally 
Maouch gives a bibliography of books and 
articles on all forms of neo-Syriac. (Here 
should be added the works of J. J. Rivlin on 
the Aramaio dialect of the Jews of Kurdistan, 
notably his magistral Poetry of the Targum 
Jews, 1959.) 

We are grateful to Maouoh and Panoussi for a 
scholarly volume that should stimulate further 
the growing interest in an important fleld of 
Semitic studies. 


J. B. BEGAL 


WILLIAM E. GOHLMAN (ed. and tr.): The 
life of Ibn Sinä. (Studies in Islamic 
Philosophy and Science.) [ix], 163 pp. 


Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1974. $15. 


This edition and translation representa the 
fullest version of Ibn Sin&’s autobiography, 
with its continuation by Abū “Ubayd al- 
Jüzjäni, that has yet been published. Gohlman 
has used a number of MSS that have proviously 
been either unknown or negleoted, and has 
furnished his work with a useful and scholarly 
introduction and copious notes. 

Both text and translation are good, although 
there are one or two printing errors in the 
former, and several renderings in the latter that 
I personally should query, without, however, 
necessarily being ablo to suggest anything 
better myself. The principal critioism that I 
have to make of this book is that it is most 
extravagantly produced. It is, of course, 
difficult to present text and translation on 
facing pages in such & way that they more or 
less coincide without wasting some space, 
especially when there is a lengthy apparatus 
criticus ; in this book, however, there is usually 
& good deal of blank space below both text 
and translation, even allowing for the apparatus 
criticus. I estimate that the number of pages 
allocated to the text and translation could, 
without producing a cramped impression, have 
beon reduced by one-third; this reduction 
might have made possible a corresponding 
reduction in the price. 

J, N. MATTOOK 


Pauz Nwy (ед): Ion ‘Abbad de 
Ronda (792 [1390) : Lettres de direction 
spirituelle : ar- Rasa il ag-sugrä. Nou- 
velle édition. (Recherches publiées sous 
la direction de l’Institut de Lettres 
Orientales de Beyrouth. Nouvelle 
Série. А. Langue Arabe et Pensée 
Islamique, Tom. 1x) 24, 237 pp. 
Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 
1974. (Distributed by Librairie Orien- 
tale, Beyrouth.) 

This is a new edition of the text of the Лоф Й 
al-sughra, published by the Imprimerie 
Catholique in 1958 and edited by Paul Nwyia 
whose list of edited texts has established him 
ав an outstanding authority on Süflsm. This 
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second edition differs notably from the first. 
It conteins 84 additional pages of Arabio text. 
This is achieved by including (i) seven epistles 
extraoted from the collection of Ibn ‘Abbäd 
called the Рага al-kubrd, (ii) the commentary 
of Ibn ‘Abbad on the ‘Ninety-nine divine 
Attributes’? (al-Aem& al-husná), and (iii) un- 
published extracts of the correspondence of 
Ibn al-‘Arif, a Spanish Sifi to whom Ibn 
‘Abbad refers and whose writings he quotes. 
All these textual additions are appendixes 
with the exception of parte of the Rasa} 
al-kubrü, which ocoupy some 36 pp. of text. 

It appears to be Paul Nwyia's intention to 
publish the whole of the Лаза" al-kubrd at 
some future date. Since this is likely to bo a 
large volume he has extraoted in advance tho 
last seven epistles which are not addressed to 
Yahya al-Sarräj, the addressee (or addressees) 
of the remainder of the Каз й al-kubrä. Не 
has done во to givo greater unity to the latter 
collection when it eventually appears, and to 
supply the volume under review with extra 
bulk to qualify it for publication in the 
‘Recherches ’ series. 

АП this new material will be of interest to 
those drawn to Islamio mysticism or who wish to 
explore its pervasive influence and its variety. 
Since specialista will wish to possess both the 
Sughré and Kubra little objection can be raised 
to Paul Nwyia’s choice of arrangement, con- 
ditioned as it was by practical considerations. 
The texts are well printed and edited, and ıt is 
good to see that the errata indicated by T. 
Rahman in his review (BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1959, 
684-65) of the 1958 edition have been corrected. 
This new edition makes obsolete the first and 
in all respects is to be preferred. 

н.т. M. 


REINHARD Wieser: Nordwesteuropa 
nach der arabtschen Bearbeitung der 
Ptolemäischen Geographie von Muham- 
mad b. Misa al-Hwarizmi. (Beiträge 
zur Sprach- und Kulturgeschichte des 
Orients, Bd. 23.) 141 pp., 2 maps [in 
end-pocket] Walldorf-Hessen: Ver- 
lag für Orientkunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 
1974. 


This is an examination of the data for north- 
western Europe provided by Khwarizmi and an 
attempt to reconstruot and explain the relevant 
portion of his map. It is intended to comple- 
ment the work done by M£ik on eastern Europe 
and Czeglédy on the Danube basin. The value 
of such an undertaking is obvious and it has 
been carried out with & thoroughness and 
justified with a olarity in the best traditions of 
German scholarship. Wieber conoludes that, 
because he underestimated the length of the 
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Mediterranean, Khwürizmi displaced almost 
all points in this region to the east and north- 
east, Ptolemy having already displaced the 
greater part of the area to the north. The 
south-east coast of England was bent north- 
east, northern England and Sootland were 
foreshortened in comparison with Ptolemy's 
representation, and the German and Danish 
coasts distorted so that the North Sea was 
almost enolosed. The map was thus ‘eine 
gegenüber Pt. noch mehr versohlechterte 
Darstellung der tatedchlichen geographischen 
Gegebenheiten Nordwesteuropas ’. 


С. F. ВЕСКІКОНАМ 


PAULETTE GALAND-PERNET (ed. and tr.) : 
Recueil de poèmes chleuhs. r. Chants de 
trouveurs. (Études Linguistiques, 16.) 
300 pp. Paris: Éditions Klincksieck, 
1972. Fr. 72. 


In this first volume of two to be devoted to 
the poetry of the taslhiyt-speaking Berbers of 
south-west Morocco Madame Galand-Pernet 
bas brought together 38 poems typical of the 
ambulant professional singers of the region; 
16 is to be followed by a second volume which 
will deal with the various types of non-pro- 
fessional poem found in the same area. (An 
exhaustive lexicon, covering not only the con- 
tents of both these volumes but in addition all 
other Chleuh poetio texts published to date, is 
to appear later as an independent work.) 

The professional poets whose works are here 
represented travel about from villago to village, 
sometimes alone but more often in small 
troupes very much after the manner of the 
troubadours of our own Middle Ages, perform- 
ing both ther own and traditional composi- 
tions. These cover a wide range of topics, 
extending from religion and love to the most 
recent of political or other events, as oan be 
seen from a selection of titles: ‘ The narrative 
poem of Job’, ‘ The song of David’, ‘ O white 
dove’, ‘ О maiden of Amizmiz ’, ° The pistol °, 
‘Poem of Algeria’, ‘A trip to Paria’, ‘ The 
Opel car’, eto. Although live publio perfor- 
mance is the traditional mode of diffusion of 
this genre, in more recent years two further 
vehicles have become of importance, namely 
the gramophone and the radio, and to these the 
author has turned for quite & number of her 
examples. Thus, in addition to texts dictated 
to her or recorded by herself in the field, she has 
made extensive use of commercial gramophone 
recordings and of tapes supplied by the French 
national broadcasting services (who provide 
programmes for the oonsiderable Chleuh 
population working in the factories of north- 
ern France). The poems are systematically 
arranged according to origin, first three tradi- 
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tional works of which the authors are unknown 
(of one of these a version was already collected 
:7 by Delaporte in 1845) then the remainder 
grouped under the names of their eight reoent 
or contemporary authors. The texts are given 
in phonemic transcription with facing Frenoh 
translation and are followed by в section 
devoted to notes which ocoupies more than 
half the volume and provides a rioh and varied 
literary, cultural, and linguistio commentary. 
What in the reviewer's opinion gives this 
work its partioular significance, both from the 
pont of view of the Berberist and of the stu- 
dent of comparative literature, is the fact that 
in a very large proportion of cases the author 
has been able to work with the composer him- 
~ self and obtain from him detailed linguistic and 
literary explanations. This has allowed a 
degree of thoroughness and a depth of insight 
which have never previously been attainable, 
guaranteeing that it will be the standard work 
on Chleuh poetry for many years to come. 


à 


JAMES BYNON 


PETITES SOEURS DE Jésus (comp. and 
tr.) : Contes touaregs del Air. (Langues 
et, Civilisations à Tradition Orale, 7.) 
266 pp. Paris: [Société d'Études 
Linguistiques et Anthropologiques de 
France], 1974. 


This well-balanced and nicely produced 
volume brings us 22 folk-tales in the Berber 
dialeot of the Air distriot of the Niger Republio. 
The texte, which were collected by the Little 

— Sisters of Jesus of Agadès between 1963 and 
1969, are transcribed 1n the romanized system 
officially adopted for Tamasheq (by Niger since 
1966 and by Mali smce 1967), and each is 
accompanied by two translations into French, 
a word-for-word interlhnear rendering and a 
freer vorsion on the facing page. They are 
followed by a literary commentary by Gene- 
viève Calame-Griaule which 1noludes classifica- 
tion of the tale-types according to tho Aarne- 
Thompson system, analysis of motifs and 
actors, and comparisons with other areas. The 
whole is preceded by o detailed and olosely 
argued grammatical introduotion by Lionel 

„aland. 

The content of the tales will be of partioular 
interest to West Africaniste for it ів note- 
worthy that it 18 ın that oultural area and not 
in the Berber-speaking regions to the north of 
the Sahara that they almost without exception 
find their parallela. (Certain features of the 
transoription are likely to cause some initial 
confusion to Berberists more familtar with the 
northern dialeote; in partsoula: the segmenta- 
tion of the sequence aorist preverbal particle/ 
personal pronoun appears at first sight to result 
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in an unnecessarily complicated statemont for 
the forms of the direot and indireot object 
personal pronouns and of the direotional 
particles. The preoise relationship between the 
segments of the text and the interlinear trans- 
lation is also at times not entirely olear. 
However, these are very minor pointe indeed 
and we can only express our gratitude to all 
those concorned in tho production of what must 
undoubtedly be the essential introduotion to 
the language and literature of a region which 
has to date been quite unjustiflably neglected. 
by studente of Berber at the expense of the 
more prestigious, but not necessarily more 
interesting, Ahaggar region. 
JAMES BYNON 


ELIYAHU Авнтов: The Jews of Moslem 
Spain. Vol. 1. Translated from the 
Hebrew by Aaron Klein and Jenny 
Machlowitz Klein. [vi], 469 pp. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America, [01973]. $12. 


With this translation Professor Ashtor's 
monumental history has been made accessible 
to a wider publio. Of the original two volumes 
in Hebrew (see BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967, 693-4) 
the American translation will make three, of 
which this 1s the first, corresponding to the 
first, rather moreslender, volume of the Hebrew 
edition. To the relative syntaotio densities of 
Hebrew and English the difference in bulk may 
be ascribed, quite remarkable despite olimina- 
tion of the Hebrew introduction and some 
abbreviation in the text as well as in the notes. 
"Together with the municipal maps, though not 
the photographio plates, the original nine 
chapters have been preserved: (i) ‘The 
conquest of Spain’; (ii) ‘The first Omay- 
yads’; (iii) ‘Chaos in Moslem Spain’; (iv) 
‘Religious life in the ninth century’; (v) 
* Hasdai Ibn Shaprüt'; (vi) ‘ The efflorescence 
of Jewish culture’; (vii) ' Earning a liveli- 
hood’; (viii) ‘The communities of Spain 
during the era of the Omayyads’; (ix) 
* Toward the end of the tenth century '. The 
period covered is 711-1002: from the Arab 
conquest to the death of the ‘ Amirid regent 
Mansür and the eventual collapse of the 
Umayyad caliphate of Cordova. In the original 
edition, vol. 1 carried the story down to 1085 
and the fall of Toledo to Alfonso VI, somo 
430 pp., to appear as two volumes in transla- 
tion. There is about the translation a note of 
popularization: commentary and references, 
occasionally abbreviated and less often 
expanded, are tucked away at the back of the 
book, and the anecdotal style of the original 
preserved, even enhanced. This treatment is 
especially effective for characterization and, in 
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my opinion, the long chapter (pp. 165-227) on 
Hasday b. Shaprüt illustrates very well the 
author's technique. Narrative history ought, 
&fter all to be readable and this work is 
certain to find a large and enthusiastio reader- 
ship, anxious to learn just how the story will 
end. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


ALEx CARMEL: Die Siedlungen der 
würltembergischen Templer in Palästina 
1868-1918 : ihre lokalpolitischen und 
internationalen Probleme. Aus dem 
Hebräischen übersetzt von Perez Leshem. 
(Verôffentlichungen der Kommission 
für geschichtliche Landeskunde in 
Baden-Württemberg, Reihe B, Ког- 
schungen, 77.Bd.) xxiv, 307 pp., 32 
plates. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1973. DM 35. 


The author, a pupil of the late Uriel Hoyd 
who has also published a history of Haifs under 
Ottoman rule, wrote this as в dootoral disserta- 
tion. It is about the settlements established in 
Palestine by a sect of German Pietists origi- 
nally called tho ‘ Gesellschaft fur dic Sammlung 
Gottes Volkes in Jerusalem’, but usually 
known as the ‘ Tempelgeselischaft’, the 
t 'Tempelfreunde ’, or simply as ‘ die Templer °. 
1% is concerned with their history and their 
economic and diplomatio importance rather 
than with their theology. There are four 
chapters. The first briefly describes their 
beliefs and why they came to Palestino, the 
second the history of the settlements in con- 
siderable detail, the third the policy adopted 
towards them by the Ottoman, German, and 
other governments, and tho fourth their 
relations with the rest of the population, the 
local officials, the Arabs, and the Jews. They 
wero responsible for many improvements in 
agriculture, handicrafts, manufactures, and 
communications and the value of their example 
to the early Zionists is evident. Carmel has 
used archives in Germany, Israel, and Turkey, 
and has written an exhaustive but very 
readable book. 

©. F. BECKINGHAM 


Kraus KmzisER, and others (ed.): 
Lexikon der islamischen Welt. Klaus 
Kreiser, Werner Diem, Hans-Georg 
Majer (Hrsg.).  (Urban-Taschen- 
bücher, Bd. 200.) 3 vols.: 210; 212; 
192 pp. Stuttgart, etc.: Verlag W. 
Kohlhammer, [1974]. DM 86. 

This work, written by nearly 100 contribu- 
tors, who inolude some well-known scholars, 
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can be reoommended to anyone requiring 
elementary but acourate and concise informa- 
tion about the history, culture, and contempo- 
rary state of the Islamio world. Information 
has sensibly been oollected under countries 
rather than towns, and under dynasties 
rather than individual rulers; few of tho latter, 
except ‘Umar b. al-Khattib and Saladin, 
qualify for separate entries. The choice of 
headings is in some ways unexpected. There... 
are entries liko ' Aberglaube ’, * Analphabeten- " 
tum’, ‘Arbeitslosigkeit’, ' Rentenkapitalis- 
mus’, and ‘Slums’, for some non-Islamio 
religions and sects (' Hinduismus’, ‘ Parsen ', 
*Sikhismus?), where their relations with 
Islam and with Muslim governments are 
desoribed, and for some non-Muslim countries, 
like France and Germany, though not for 
Britain, for the Popes and the Normans, 
Napoleon, and Hitler, who immediately pre- 
cedes ‘Holle’; Mussolini, however, is absent. 
Western Orientalists do not usually figure, 
though exceptions aro made for Brockelmann у 
and Creswell. There are entries for some 
European writers, e.g. Dante, Goothe, Karl 
May, Montesquieu, Rickert. There are text 
illustrations to articles on architecture and on 
Buch topios as oalligraphy, and there is в tablo 
of dynasties. Most entries inolude а few 
bibliographical references. The standard of 
printing and proof-reading is high. Tho work 
1s also commendably up-to-date; the last 
item, * Zypern ', conoludes with a reference to 
the Turkish invasion of July 1974. 


C. Y. BECKINGHAM 


JERE L. BACHARACH: A Near East 
studies handbook, 570-1974. x, 147 pp. 
Seattle and London: University of 
Washington Press, [91974]. $12.50, 
£6.25. 


It is hard to see the need for this compilation, 
in that most of the useful information which it 
provides may be found without difficulty in 
standard works of reference. Nearly a third of 
its pages is devoted to tables of dynasties, 
tables of rulors, and genealogies. It is unfortu- 
nate that the typography of the genealogies 
(here as throughout the work reproduced fro: 
typescript) links the generations with a 
broken line, which in the European convention 
signifies bastardy and in Islamio contexts 
may show & master-slave relationship. A 
historical atlas offers 20 pp. of sketch-maps, 
over half of them relating to the period from 
the first World War onwards, and of these, 
seven pages (11 maps) are concerned with 
Palestine and Israel. The sootion entitled 
* Calendars ’ consiste mainly of a list of the first 
day of the Hijri years 1 to 1421, with hinte on 
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how ‘to calculate tho approximate Christian 
date for a Muslim date’. The beginner in the 
7 field may be perplexed, if not misled, by some 
of the definitions in the ‘ Selected glossary ’. 
Two examples will suffice. ‘ Amir’ is glossed 
‘Commander, governor, prince: under the 
‘Abbasids, the title was hold by governors and 
some military commanders whose power varied 
in time and place’. ‘ Defterdir’ is defined as 
‘Keeper of the defter (account book); also 
"head of the treasury ’. 
P. M. HOLT 


British Society for Middle Eastern Studies. 
Bulletin. Vol. 1. 2 nos.: 43; 45-115 
pp. London: Mansell, 1974. £4 p.a. 


The Society for Middle Eastern Studies was 
founded in 1973 * to encourage and promote the 
study in the United Kingdom of the Middle 
Ecstern cultural region from the end of classical 
antiquity and the rise of Islam’. The Bulletin, 

edited by J. D. Latham, is to be published 
twice a year. Its object is ‘to disseminate 
ideas and information, not so much about the 
Middle East iteelf as about Middle Eastern 
studies in this country and elsewhere’. This 
volume includes articles on Middle Eastern 
studies in British universities, on Oriental 
studies in West Germany, on researoh in 
progress, on MECAS, on certain special 
courses, on projected publications of particular 
importance, on relovant British Academy 
committess, on the Worid of Islam Festival, 
and other similar topics, bibliographical items, 
and several obituaries. It has been carefully 

edited and is reproduced from typewriting with 
a higher standard of accuracy than most 
printers now seem able to achieve. 


O. F. BECEINGHAM 


Hersert Н. Paper (ed.): BibliaJudaeo- 
Persica : editio variorum. (Monograph 
Abstracts. Publication з LD0007- 
00011.) Microfilm: Б reels. [Ann 
Arbor: University Microfilms], 1973. 
£43. 


In recent years there has been a noticeable 

. Tevival of interest in Judaeo-Persian, for all 
that it does not lie in the main line of Persian 
studies. For some years now Professor Paper 
has devoted himself to publishing a number of 
widely scattered texts of a particular type, viz. 
JP translations of the Pentateuch. The present 
work, available both as a set of five microfilms 
and (at almost thrice the already formidable 
price) in xerographio form, is a variorum edi- 
tion in his hand of seven such translations 
ranging over some seven centuries. They are: 
(i) 9, British Museum MS Or. 5446, the oldest 
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known translation, of perhaps two centuriea 
earlier than the MS, dated A.D. 1319 (previously 
published by the Ben-Zvi Institute, Jerusalem, 
1972); (ii) 5, Vatican MS Pers. 61, pre-seven- 
teenth century (previously published in 
Acta Orientalia (Copenhagen), xxvia-xxxi, 
1965-8); (ili) 3, Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York, Adler collection MS B63, from 
Bokhara, eighteenth century and earlier; (iv) 
©, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, MS no. 
2193, a 40 pp. fragment (previously published 
in the College Annual, хїлп, 1972); (v) *, 
Bon-Zvi Institute, Jerusalem, MS 1028 (of 
whioh, unfortunately, any description has 
inadvertently been omitted from the preface); 
(vi) D, the text edited by Jaoob ben Joseph 
Tavus in the Constantinople Polyglot Bible of 
1546; and (vii) w, the translation by the 
Bokharan scholar R. Shim‘on Hakham from 
the beginning of this century, including variant 
vocabulary from ‘teachers in Bokhara' and 
thus providing ‘ essentially two translations *, 
Esch reel is devoted to & book of the Penta- 
teuch and each page to & verse, with all avail- 
&ble translations presented in sequenoe. 

The editor himself says that ‘in an ideal 
world, all of these JP variante of the Pentateuch 
would be acoompanied on the same page by tho 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Saadya's Judeo-Arabio 
versions so that comparison and reference could 
really be rapid and convenient’, and indeed, 
when so much labour has bean expended on 
presenting the materia! in this handy form, it 
does seem rather to spoil the ship for a ha’p’orth 
of tar not to head each page with at least the 
original Hebrew. But that is only a halfpenny 
matter. In an even more ideal world the ship 
would have lifeboats—microfilms of the original 
texts also available for reference. From a rapid 
check of the few sample pages of facsimile of the 
MSS which precede the variorum text one 
finds a whole phrase omitted, by haplography, 
from Gen. i, 5 t, viz. wa dud (wbwd) &odr 
before wa dud (wbwd) bämdäd rüzi yaké, and 
it would be miraculous if there were not other 
human errors here and there. We may hope 
that the editor will avail himself of the mass of 
material he has во devotedly prepared to make 
a word-index from it, the first essential for any 
further study. 

D. N. MAOKENZIE 


Commémoration Cyrus. Hommage univer- 
sel. Vols. т-1п. (Acta Iranica. 
Première Série.) ix, 389 pp., 26 plates; 
viii, 415 pp., 16 plates; viii, 444 pp., 
19 plates. Téhéran, Liège: Bibho- 
théque Pahlavi, 1974. (Distributed by 
E. J. Brill, Leiden.) 

These three volumes are the first fruits of a 
project initiated by the Pahlavi Library, under 
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the auspices of the Cultural Department of the 
Imperial Court of Iran. At the second Inter- 
national Congress of Iranology, held at Shiraz 
in 1971 to celebrate the 2,600th anniversary of 
the foundation of the Persian Empire, an 
international committee was constituted and 
in the following year the projeot got under way 
with the nomination of Professor J. Duchesne- 
Guillemin as editor-in-chief of * Acta Iranica '. 

The matter of theso first volumes consists of 
the communications presented at Shfrär. Most 
are original but some of the papers included are 
translations into Frenoh—repreeenting a very 
considerable effort by the editor and his 
assistants P. Lecoq and J. Kellens—of articles 
previously published in German, Italian, and 
Russian (even as long ago, in one instance, as 
1963). Although this first series of ' Acta 
Iranica’ is entitled Commémoration Cyrus. 
Hommage universel the general theme of the 
Shiraz Congress was ' the continuity of Iranian 
culture' and the subjects treated were very 
diverse. They appear grouped under а number 
of sub-headings, whioh differ slightly from 
volume to volume. А consolidated list, with 
the names of the contributors, will give some 
idea of the very wide scope and the quality of 
the contributions. Those articles whioh have 
already appeared elsewhere are indicated by an 
asterisk after the author's name. 


Preliminary: a report on the proceedings of 
the ‘Ancient Iran’ section of the Shiraz 


Congress by M. A. Dandamaev * (Leningrad). 
Cyrus: articles by Arnold Toynbee * 
(London), Ismael Quiles (Buenos Aires), M. 
Leroy * (Brussols), J. Harmatta * (Budapest), 
Q. G. Cameron (Апп Arbor) J. Jónsson 
(Reykjavik), L. Vanden Berghe (Ghent), 
and in Vols. папі ш by A. Pagliaro * (t), W. 
Eilers * (Wurzburg—two articles), А. Netzer 
(Jerusalem), and J. Duchesne-Guillemin. 

[Ancient] Iranian royalty: J. Wolski 
(Cracow), О. Widengren (Uppsala), Pio 
Filippani-Ronconi (Rome), the late G. V. 
Tsereteli (Tbilisi), M. Mayrhofer * (Vienna), B. 
Skladanek (Warsaw). 

Iran-Israel: the late David Ben-Gurion. 

Persepolis: С. Nylander (Uppsala) on 
* Al-Bérüni and Persepolis '. 

Art: the late À. Upham Pope, P. Amiet 
(Paris), Martha L. Carter (Madison), E. Cerulli 
(Rome), J. Bowman (Victoria-Melbonrne), N. 
Egami (Tokyo). 

Religion: Cardinal Franz Konig (Vienna), 
J. Asmussen (Copenhagen), J. R. Hinnells 
(Manchester) H. Corbin (Paris) 8. H. Nasr 
(Tehran); in Vol. п, Religion and politics: the 
Mesopotamian contribution, a 74 pp. article by 
G. Gnoli * (Naples); in Vol. ш, Religion and 
philosophy, J. М. Fiey (Beirut), Walter J. 
Fischel (Berkeley), В. Walzer (Oxford). 

Lingulstics{i.e. philology]: Q. Morgenstierne 
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(Oslo), W. Eilers, H. W. Bailey (Cambridge). 

External relations: Vol. I, G. Tucci* 
(Rome), and Shodja-eddin Shafa (Director of 
the Pahlavi Library, Tehran); Vol. rr, Is 
Sadiq* (Tehran), F. Machalski (Cracow), 
L. de Matos * (Lisbon), G. Scareia (Rome). 

History of [Iranian] studies: R. Ghirshman 
(Paris), W. Lentz (Marburg) M. Mayrhofer 
(Vienna), J. Eiselt (Naturhistorische Museum, 
Vienna), G. R. Gardona (Rome), J. C. Katrak 
(Bombay), Jiti Bečka (Prague). = 

Media and Persia: P. Lecoq (Liège), G. 
Liebert * (Molndal), Н. Lommel * (t), Florence 
Regourd (París), M. N. Bogolyubov * (Lenin- 
grad). 

Aramaio and the ‘birth’ of Pahlavi: 2 
copiously illustrated articles by J. A. Delaunay 
(Pans), with addenda in Vol. пт, also by Н. 
Humbach * (Mainz), J. Greenfield (Jerusalem). 

Achaemenid Art in India: Mortimer 
Wheeler (London), Jeannine Auboyer (Paris). 

Parthians ond Sassanians, Rome and 
Christianity : J. Hinnella, G. Pugliese Ca1ratelli a 
(Rome), AL N. Bogolyubov * (on the Pahlavi 
inscription of Constantinople), R. Ghirshman. 

Iran, Islam, Europe: A. Bausani (Rome), on 
relations with medieval Italy. 

[Modern] Persian: M. A. Jazayery (Austin, 
Texas), Sz. Telegdi (Budapest), A. Bausani, 
W. Eilers, J. Kurylowioz (Cracow). 

Collections outside Iran: Dora Heinz, on 
Persian carpets in the Austrian Museum. 

Old Persian cuneiform: an 80 pp. study of 
the question of ita origins, by P. Leooq. 

The religion of Zarathustra: A. Closs 
(Graz), M. Lorenz (Berlin), and two artioles on 
Avestan vocabulary by J. Kellens (Maimz- — 
Liége). 

Arsaces the Great: J. Woleki (Warsaw). 

Middle Iranian: H. Humbach, Sádeq Kia * 
(Tehran) M. F. Kanga (Bombay), Mark J. 
Dresden (Philadelphia). 

Literature: Annemarie Schimmel (Bonn), G. 
Morrison (Oxford), G. M. Wickens (Toronto). 

Modern Iran: J. A. Boyle (Manchester), M. 
Barkeshli (Tehran) on musical acoustics, I. 
Shokurzade (Tehran). 

D. N. M. 


Goshavank. (Documenti di Architettura, 
Armena, 7.) 59 pp. Milano: Edizioni 
Ares, 1974. $6. 

Aght'amar. (Documenti di Architettura 
Armena,8.) 115 pp. Milano: Edizioni 
Ares, 1974. $12. 

These are the two latest fascicles in a series of 
studies of Armenian arehiteoture, published 
under the auspices of the Faculty of Architeo- 
ture of the Milan Polytechnic, in association 
with the Academy of Sciences of the Armenian 
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* 8.8.R. (For a notice of fasc. 6, G{h)eghard, see 
BSOAS, хххүп, 3, 1974, 747.) 
^ Goshavank is an important Armenian 
monastery situated 23 kilometres from Dilijan, 
near Lake Sevan, in northern Soviet Armenia. 
It was founded in 1181 by the Armenian legis- 
lator and fabulist Mkhitar Gosh, and was a 
noted centre of learning, with a two-storey 
library. Set in wooded, hilly country, the stone 
.buldings with conical domes form a har- 
monious ensemble and are relatively well pre- 
served. Carved porticoes, elegant blind 
arcading, and finely soulpted window sur- 
roundings add to the general effect. In this 
book, desoriptive and historical texte are given 
in Italian, Armenian, and English, and 
eoloured photographs, line drawings, and 
diagrams are of high technical quality. 

Even better known 18 the palace ohuroh of 
the Holy Cross of Aght'amar, situated on a 
beautiful island in Lake Van, in Turkish 
Armenia. The church was erected between 916 

and 921 by the architect Manuel, on the orders 
of King Gagik Artsruni, ruler of Vaspurakan. 
The exterior walls are carved all round with 
stone reliefs, showing Biblical and secular 
scenes, including a donor relief of King Gagik 
himself, offering a model of the church to Jesus 
Christ, also angels, saints and а realistic por- 
trayal of the story of Jonah and the Whale, 
and that of David and Goliath. Within are the 
sad remains of once impressive fresco paintings. 

Professor Sirarpie Der Nersessian has contri- 
buted & study of the fresco paintings, but tho 
book lacks в detailed account of the sculptured 
reliefs. For this, reference must still be made to 

~'her own work on Aght’amar, published by the 
Harvard University Press in 1965 (review by 
A. D. Н. Bivar, BSOAS, xxx, 2, 1967, 408-10). 
These reliefs are of the highest iconographic 
interest, both as examples of Armenian art 
(with many features recalling Sassanian and 
early Islamic models), and also as preoureors 
of the Romaneeque style which evolved in 
Western Europe somewhat later. 


D. M. LANG 


SEPPO KOSKENNIEMI and others: Ma- 
terials for the study of the Indus script. 1. 
— А concordance to the Indus inscriptions, 
by Seppo Koskenniemi, Asko Parpola 
and Bene Parpola. (Annales Aca- 
demiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, 
Tom. 185. xxviii, 528, 55 рр. 
+ errata sheet. Helsinki: [Academia 
Scientiarum Fennica], 1973. 
This work is a catalogue and concordance of 
all the Indus Valley soript samples, drawn up 
with the aid of a computer. 
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The authors have, in the end, isolated 395 or 
396 characters, which is perhaps rather а small 
sample for a computer to do very much with. 
One is still in doubt as to whether certain 
characters appear the right way round: are 
we reading the ' mirror writing’ of tho scala 
themselves or the presumably correct progres- 
sion of an impression ? This never really be- 
comes olear, and, since much of the photo- 
graphic material published—even by Mar- 
shall—is unolear too as between seal and 
impression, the confusion is likely to persist for 
some time. All the seals should be photo- 
graphed, preferably in colour, so as to olinch 
the fact that they are not of seal-impreeasions, 
and any highlights on the prints should be 
unambiguous. 

We are still no nearer cracking this code, for 
we can only geb out of the computer what we 
are able to programme into it. Thus the target 
language is still totally unknowable, in spite of 
all such bold assertions as to its being Dravi- 
dian or Aryan (let alone Old Tamil or San- 
skrit 1). However, a compilation such as this 
is of interest in listing all the ocourrences of the 
396 characters and the permutations thereof. 


J. R. MARR 


M. IsRARL: The treatment of morphology 
in Tolkäppiyam. (Madurai University 
Publication No. 5.) [iv], xv, 399 pp. 
Madurai: Madurai University, 1973. 
Rs. 7. 


This is à survey of that part of Tolkappiyam 
concerned with morphology, namely Atikéram 
2, Cüllatikäram. But, as the author tells us 
(pp. 2-3), he has where ne drawn upon 
the first and third Atikdram (Blutt’atikaram 
and Pérujatikiram). 

As such, Dr. Israel's work is a valuable con- 
tribution to Tamil linguistics, following upon 
and superseding such works as P. Subrahmanya 
Sastri’s History of grammatical theories in 
Tamil (Madras, 1934). Wisely, he draws his 
material not only from Tolkäppiyam, but from 
texts that are traditionally regarded as 
approximately as ancient, such as Puranänüru, 
though it must be admitted that he could have 
used such texts far more than is actually the 
case (see, e.g., p. 240). 

The author discusses in much more detail the 
views of modern scholars of Dravidian such as 
Burrow, Emeneau, and Zvelebil (see, for 
instance, the disoussion of adjeotives and 
adverbs, pp. 286 ff.). 

In view of the faot that this is a study on 
modern linguistio lines, and in non-Tamil, it 
would have been better had the author afforded 
us & much more thorough introduction to his 
chosen text. Admittedly there is в summary of 
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ite contents (pp. 331-4) from which it becomes 
clear that the third section, Pórujaiiküram, is 
not in fact on grammar at all, but on metrics 
and rhetoric, which information appears no- 
where in the author's introduction (рр. 1-13). 
It cannot be assumed that such a work is only 
to be opened by Tamil speoialists ! The author 
states (p. 1) that * Tolkäppiyam (is) a treatise 
on descriptive grammar... consisting of for- 
midable rules governing Tamil language’. 
True, he states of the work as a whole that ' It 
is concerned not only with the science of 
language but also with the science of literature ' 
(ibid., p. 3) but this statement is not qualified 
in any way. 

Yt is somewhat supererogatory to say (ibid.) 
that ‘ An intensive study of Tolkappiyam will 
gleam [sic] the fact that its author was the 
foremost and best descriptive linguist of ancient 
Tamil country '. No other such work is extant 
from this period of Tamil literary or linguistio 
history, apart from a few cüttiram quoted in 
commentaries and said to belong to Akatityam, 
a work ascribed to no less a being than the sage 
Agastya. Hyperbole of this sort spoils what is 
otherwise a balanced survey of a difficult 
subject. 

Footnotes and bibliography are excellent, 
and literals remarkably few. 

J. в. MARR 


TIKIRI ABEYASINGHE (ed. and tr): A 
study of Portuguese regimentos on Sri 
Lanka at the Goa archives. [1], v, 96 pp. 
Colombo : Dept. of National Archives, 
[1974]. 


Historians of Ceylon have tended to negleot 
the Сов archives, as Abeyasinghe points out. 
In this volume he assesses the significance of 
the regimentos, or standing orders, issued to 
high Portuguese officials on their appointment 
to Ceylon, between 1582 and 1656. He also 
presenta the text and translation of three such 
documents. 

Before the end of the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese are seen to be extending their 
influence eastwards and collecting tribute from 
Batticaloa and Trincomali. In the early 
decades of the seventeenth century the con- 
quest of Kandy is a serious aim of policy. But 
by 1638 that objective has been abandoned, 
and the Portuguese are trying desperately to 
defend themselves against Kandyans and 
Dutch combined and are devising belated 
reforms to check the official abuses which 
drained their treasuries and alienated their 
subjects, Moreover, Abeyasinghe demonstrates 
that these documents are of interest not merely 
as evidence of Portuguese policy but also for 
what they reveal of soolal and economic condi- 
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tions in Ceylon—the use of occupational castes 
to produce the goods needed by the Portuguese, 
the depopulation of villages under Portuguese 
control. 

E. А. BALLHATCHET 


SINNAPPAH ARASARATNAM (ed. and tr.) : 
Мето of Julius Stein van Gollenesse, 
governor of Ceylon, 1743—1751, for his 


successor, Gerrit Joan Vreeland, 28th” 


February, 1751. (Selections from the 
Dutch Records of the Government of 
Sri Lanka.) vii, 154 pp. [Colombo: 
Dept. of National Archives, 1974.] 


In Ceylon, as in other territories under the 
rule of the Dutch Company, a retiring governor 
was obliged to review the events of his adminis- 
tration in & memoir written for the information 
of his successor. The historical interest of such 
doouments is obvious. By publishing Golle- 


nesse's memoir the National Archives of Sri x 


Lanka has continued a worthy tradition begun 
in 1905 when the Ceylon Government Archives 
published the memoir written by Jacob 
Christiaan Pielat in 1734. 

Gollenesse goes systematioally through the 
main areas of government polioy—external 
relations, land revenue, trade and agriculture, 
and general administration. He has his 
achievements to record and his advice to give. 
Through it all he reveals his understanding of 
the limits of Dutch power: his memoir accords 
well with the general view held by most 
historians today of the superficial role of a 
colonial government in an Asian society. 


К. A. BALLHATOHET 


Lucraxo PrTECH: Aristocracy and go- 
vernment in Tibet, 1728-1959, (Serie 
Orientale Roma, xiv.) xiii, 274 pp. 
Roma: Istituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente, 1973. L 12,000. 


The purpose of this book is to seb out in 
factual form what the author can discover 
about the Tibetan aristocratic families and 
their individuel members during the period of 
Manchu suzerainty. On p. 15 he makes the 


interesting observation, which I have not seen " 


in print before, that each epoch of Tibetan 
political history has its own aristocracy. At the 
end of the ancient kingdom, and of the 
Sakyapa and Phakmodru periods, nearly all 
the respective aristocratic lineages faded from 
the scene to be replaced by a new set. Thus the 
aristocratic families now under consideration 
(which are also those of today) are nearly all 
the product of the reign of Pho-lha-nas. This 
information comes in the course of the intro- 
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> ductory section of the book which forms a very 
useful compact account of the Tibetan polity in 
27 Manchu times. 

The author then launches into a family-by- 

family exposé, tracing the fortunes of each of 

' 48 lineages. Few people would want to read 
this through from beginning to end—nor has 
this reviewer—but even a cursory glance will 
show that here is a treasure-house of informa- 
Aion, detailed yet concise, and fully dooumented 

“throughout. This is the very stuff of Tibetan 
history which no student of Tibet in the modern 
period can afford to ignore. Tibetan and 
Chinese sources have been fully utilized, and 
supplemented by British and where possible 
Nepali ones; of course muoh Nepali material 
remains unexplored. 

There are useful tables of the major office- 
holders, with other appendixes. On p. 216 
there is a family tree of iCang-can—if some 
other trees could have been constructed the 
book might be handier to use. The index is 

A extremely valuable. I have not detected any 
misprints or other slips. 

It ia to be hoped that a similar job might be 
done for Bhutan, Sikkim, and Ladakh—and 
perhaps even for the ecclesiastical side of 


Tibetan publio life. 
PHILIP DENWOOD 


Lewis О. WALMSLEY : Bishopin Honan : 
mission and museum in the life of 
William C. White. xii, 230 pp., 
32 plates. Toronto and Buffalo: 
University of Toronto Press, [1974]. 

^ $10. (English agents: Books Canada 

Ltd. £5.) 

Bishop William Charles White will always be 
remembered by art historians of China as a man 
who seized opportunity firmly by the forelock 
and olung tenaciously to it. He flung himself 
wholeheartedly into the purchase of Chinese 
antiquities in Honan at a time when clandestine 
digging and tomb robbing were at their height. 
This capacity to seize opportunity and enter 
fully into what came his way seems to have 
been & fundamental trait in the bishop's 
character, and his biographer draws attention 
to it in writing of his long and intensely lived 

“life. He was blessed with boundless energy, 
enormous physical stamina, and phenomenal 
intellectual application, all of which helped 
when confronted with the problems of early 
mission work in a remote area of Fuklen. The 

fact that he was scarcely a theologian, but а 

first class organizer and administrator may 

well have been the most cogent reason for 
sending him into the missionary fleld. His 
ability to go directly to the root of a problem, 
see immediately what had to be done and do it, 
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was always io stand him іп good stead, so that 
in missionary circles he is likely to be remem- 
bered primarily for this. His mastery of the 
Chinese language was achieved by pure hard 
work and seen by him as an essential means of 
beooming more easily acceptable to the people. 
In one reapeot he was far ahead of most of his 
contemporaries in realizing from the start that 
the Anglican Church in China should be wholly 
Chinese. It was on this basis that in truly 
professional manner he organized and ad- 
ministered in tho fleld. Consequently he was 
not always easy to work with, for he demanded 
unquestioning obedience. In the later oareer 
in Museum work, following his massive pur- 
chases of antiquities in Honan, however, he 
was an amateur, and often э recalcitrant one. 
Nevertheless it is largely due to his tiroless 
efforts that the Royal Ontario Museum is able 
to boast its important holdings of ancient 
bronzes and T'ang ceramio figures. His 
biographer leaves aside muoh of his personal 
life and what is included is characterized by & 
certain degree of implied criticism. Perhaps 
one reagon for this is that the emotional im- 
maturity of the Bishop’s early years was never 
wholly lost, so that there was a certain un- 
controlled enthusiasm, well or badly directed, 
that remained undamped to the end. 


MARGARET MEDLEY 


Kirsten Үоміко Тлассні: An anno- 
tated catalogue of Ainu material in the 
East Asian Institute of Aarhus Univer- 
sity. (Scandinavian itute of Asian 
Studies Monograph Series, No. 20.) 
136 pp. Lund: Studentlitteratur, 
1974. $7. 


This valuable work consists mainly of a 
listing, with informative notes, of material, in 
the form of books, articles, illustrations, 
sound-recordings, and objects acquired during 
the author's tours in 1968 and 1969. Some of 
the recordings have been copied from other 
scholars’ holdings but most of the material 
was collected directly. It is all housed in the 
East Asian Institute of Aarhus University. 
Two appendixes list the books in the East 
Asian Institute in Copenhagen and the ethno- 
graphica in the National Museum in the same 
city, relating to Ainu, so that the book affords 
what is presumably a complete record of Ainu 
material held in Denmark. 

The Aarhus holdings are remarkably oom- 
plete. In partioular the recorded material 
should form a precious store for future philo- 
logists to work on, because very little new 
linguistio date oan poseibly emerge, owing to 
the virtual extinction of Ainu speakers. The 
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reviewer also knows from his own experience in 
1973 how diffioult collecting is at the present, 
with Ainu attitudes to students of their culture 
hardening, and the expectations of some of 
those in possession of rare sound materials that 
they will form a useful hedge against inflation. 
The recordings of conversation are partioularly 
valuable. 

It is to be hoped that the acquisition of books 
by the Aarhus Institute has continued since 
1969, but should this not be so, prospective 
readers will find that the SOAS hbrary has 
been active in this area and has a collection 
which, with some duplication, complements the 
holdings listed in this book. 

©. J. DUNN 


CLAUS FI8CHER and others (ed.) : Japan- 
ische Sprachuissenschaft, bearbeitet von 
Claus Fischer, Shoko Kishitani, Bruno 
Lewin. (Japanische Faohtexte.) 213 pp. 
[Tokyo: Sansyusya, 1974.] DM 30. 
This is a collection of 21 extracts from 

Japanese books and journals on various aspects 

of the Japanese language—history, grammar, 

dialeota, respect language, ete. These are 
printed on the left-hand page, and each is faced 
on the right-hand page with & translation into 

German. There are extensive footnotes on 

pointe of grammar and words requiring expla- 

nation. There are also two introduotory essays, 
one an account of the historical development of 
language study in Japan, and the other on the 
present situation in that fleld. The book ends 
with an extensive vocabulary (Japanese— 

German) of linguistic terms. The writers are 

authorities on the subject, and the work will 

be of great help to German-speaking students 
of Japanese. In ıt Professor Lewin shows the 
careful industry and echolarship that we have 
come to expect from him. 

©. 5. D. 


J. THOMAS Rarer: Toward a modern 
Japanese theatre : Kishida Kunio. xi, 
306 pp., 4 plates. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, [1974.] 
$14.50, £T. 


Works in Western languages on the modern 
Japanese theatre are extremely few, and if only 
for that alone this book would be weloome. It 
ig mainly a study of the life and work of Kishida 
Kunio (1890-1954), but is preceded by a short 
history of the modern theatre in Japan. Like 
most authors in Japan, Kishida was very 
willing to write about his art, but, unlike some 
dramatiste, he wrote many plays as well. 
Professor Rimer describes both categories of 
his work, whioh can be summarized as aiming 
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to introduce playa with a psychological content, г 
such as is found in Ibsen and Chekhov. He 
ocouples an important place not only as an 
author, but also for his work with the Literary 
Theatre (Bungaku-za), one of the important 
New Theatre organizations in Japan. Rimer 
uses, of course, original Japanese sources and 
studies, and combines what he derives from 
these with a wide range of material taken from 
Western works on the theatre in general. Thus 
the reader is presented with a balanced and" 
highly competent book of considerable interest. 


C. J. DUNN 


SOEKRSI ADIWIMARTA (ed. and tr.): 
Omong Djakarta-Texie.  (Verôffent- 
lichungen des Seminars für Indones- 
ische und Südseesprachen der Univer- 
sitát Hamburg, Bd. 8.) [1], vi, 198 pp. 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1973. 


Omong Djakarta- Texte is a book containing 
passages in Jakarta Indonesian. There are 40 
passages in all, each with its German transla- 
tion. А list of unfamiliar words with their 
German equivalente is given ab the end of the 
book. 

Although the materials collected in this 
book are taken from the written language, they 
are spelt according to the pronunciation of 
Jakarta Indonesian. Jakarta Indonesian is 
basically a spoken language and as there is no 
official spelling for it, it is spelt according to 
the whim of its authors. 

Omong Jakarta, or Jakarta speech, is 
basically the same as Bahasa Indonesia, the 
national language of the Republio. It can be 
regarded as a dialeot of Bahasa Indonesia, but 
an important dialect because it has influenced 
the national language considerably. It is a 
variety of Indonesian used not only in the capi- 
tal city but also in other big towns, partiou- 
larly in West Java and Lampung in South 
Sumatra. There is a strong tendency for 
Jakarta Indonesian to become fasbionable 
among students and young people in general. 

People who know Indonesian will have no 
great diffloulty in understanding passages given 
in this book. However, if they want to know 
how Jakarta Indonesian is pronounced, they ` 
will need Indonesians who can speak Omong 
Jakarta to read the passages for them once or 
twice. To be able to understand spoken 
Jakarta Indonesian is more important for 
those who want to go to Jakarta than to be 
able to read the written language. Nevertheless, 
materials collected in this book can be used to 
learn the spoken Jakarta Indonesian or Omong 
Jakarta. 

XHAIDIR ANWAR 
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Marx E. GrasswELL and Epwarp W. 
Fasnozé-Luxe (ed.): New Testament 
Christianity for Africa and the world : 
essaye $n honour of Harry Sawyerr. 
xxii, 221 pp., front. London: SPCK, 
1974. £5.95. 


These essays were published to mark Canon 
Harry Sawyerr’s sixty-fifth birthday, and the 
completion of 40 years’ service at Fourah Bay 
College, where he was successively tutor, 
chaplain, first Professor of Theology, and 
Principal. From 1970 to 1972 he was Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, of Sierra Leone. 
Tho first eight of the 18 papers deal with Bibli- 
cal, particularly New Testament, theology. A 
paper here on sacrifice in the Old Testament 
provides apt background to Harry Savwyerr’s 
own belief that sacrificial practices form а 
reliable bridge leading from traditional African 
beliefs to Christianity. Two papers on 
‘nations’ in the New Testament fit well in a 


4 volume dedicated to a scholar living and 


working in the mission field and among newly 
independent countries. ‘The freedom of the 
Christian ' may also be a theme speaking to the 
condition of some in such countries today. But 
the explicit direction of these papers is not 
African, and they will be read mainly for their 
Biblical significance. This is considerable, for 
many distinguished scholars have oontribu- 
ted—C. E. B. Cranfleld, Nils Dahl, 0. F. D. 
Moule, and others. À paper on justification by 
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faith, and another on Erasmus and the Bishops 
of Durham, follow. Then come eight papers on 
в wide range of mission and African topics: 
two on developing English interest in missions 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth oen- 
tury, one on early North African Christianity, 
three on themes of African Christian theology, 
a biographical account of Bishop T. 8. Johnson, 
Harry Sawyerr's Sierra Leone patron, and a 
tiny but characteristioally attractive contribu- 
tion by Noel King on an East African ginan, or 
mystical Isma‘ill lyrio. Every reader will find 
something different of special interest in the 
volume, I was myself struck by H. W. Turner's 
remark that the study of religion in Africa 
enjoys an abundance and variety of religious 
forms, providing a rich and fascinating field, 
and leading scholars to undertake serious local 
and contemporary studies, such as do not 
(except among some sociologists) form a nor- 
mal part of the study of religion in the West. 
I agree, and we shall never get our under- 
standing of religion in Africa and in the West 
into just balance until we have properly com- 
parable evidence on both sides. It is also my 
guess that, were we to turn and view our own 
English religious situation today with open 
eyes, we should find here also an astonishing 
abundance and variety. I have read the 
Festschrift with interest, a worthy offering to & 
worthy man of letters. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 
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Donormy West: Wojokeso sentence, paragraph, and discourse analysis. Edited by 
Robert E. Longacre. (Pacific Linguistics, Series B, No. 28.) x, 181 pp. Canberra: 
Dept. of Linguistics, Research School of Pacifio Studies, Australian National 
University, 1973. A $5. И 

JANWILLEM VAN DE WETERING: A glimpse of nothingness: experiences in an 
American Zen community. [vii], 184 pp. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1975. £3.25. 

L. F. Ковнввоок WinLiAMs: Pakistan under challenge. 238 pp., 16 plates. London : 
Btacey International, 1975. £3.90. | 

R. C. ZagHNER: The teachings of the magi: a compendium of Zoroastrian beliefs. 
[Reprinted.} 156 pp. London: Sheldon Press, 1975. £3.50. 
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Mission for Hammarskjold — 


Rajeshwar Dayal 


This is an account of the first, crucial period in the Congo crisis, by the 
man who'was in 1960-61 Head of United Nations Operations in the 
17 most important peace-keeping undertaking to date. It 
contributes new material on the Kasavubu and Mobutu coups, on 
U.N. involvement in them, and on the arrest and death of Lumumba. 
The book is valuable for the light it throws on U.N. motives as well as 
_on-Hammarskjold and his death. Illustrated £6 


The Xhosa Ntsomi 
Harold Scheub 


A major means of communicating the values of Xhosa society to 
contemporary generations is the intsomi, ancient images and plots 
which, when externalized during performances, provide both entertain- 
ment and enlightenment for the young, and a sophisticated philosophical 
commentary and reaffirmation of social ideals for the more mature. 

£8 Oxford Library of African Literature 


Cocoa, Custom and 
Socioeconomic Change in 
Rural Western Nigeria 
Sara S. Berry 


Cocoa 1s Western Nigeria's main export crop. This study suggests a 
reinterpretation of conventional explanations of West African export 
growth, and also examines the implications for the relationship of the 
rural sector to the economy as a whole and for current issues of rural 
development policy. £7 


A History of the Kikuyu 
1500-1900 

Godfrey Muriuki 

Illustrated £4.85 paper covers £3.20 

Colonial Rule and the Kamba 
Social Change in the Kenya Highlands 
1889—1939 


: J. Forbes Munro 


In this study of the political, economic, and cultural impact of British 
colonial rule on the Kamba of the Machakos District of Kenya, a focus 
on the mobilization and allocation of resources by alien and indigenous 
authorities provides the framework for an examination of social change 
in the colonial situation. Illustrated £7.50 Oxford Studies in African 
Affairs 


Oxford University Press 








The Erosion of a Relationship 
India and Britain since 1960 
Michael Lipton and John Firn 


This book measures the erosion of Indo-British links since 1960, and 
weighs its causes. The usual economic categories—trade, aid, private 
investment, invisibles—are first examined, and numerous statistical 
indicators provided for more directly *political' relationships. By 
providing the first comprehensive statistical abstract of a post-colonial 
relationship between a rich and a poor nation, the authors have 
produced an essential source for future studies of any such link. 

£12.95 Royal Institute of International Affairs 


The Life and Work of 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 

G. F. |. Graham 

With an Introduction by Zaituna Y. Umer 
£3.85 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints from Pakistan 

The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush 
Sir George Scott Robertson 

Introduced by Louis Dupree 

Illustrated £7.75 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints from Pakistan 

A Visit to the Court of Sinde 
James Burnes 

With an introduction by Hamida. Khuhro 
Illustrated £3.45 Oxford in Asia Historical Reprints from Pakistan __ ford in Asia Historical Reprints from Pakistan 
The Story of islam 

S. F. Mahmud 

Paper covers 80p 

Mughal Administration in 
Golconda 1687-1724 


J. F. Richards 


This book supplies a coherent narrative account of major political and 
economic events from the fall of Golconda to the founding of 
Hyderabad State in 1724. The author shows how the imperial system 
fell apart and how a new regional political system was rented by the 
last Mughal Governor Mubariz Khan. £10 
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British Society for 
Middle Eastern 


Studies: Bulletin 


Edited by J. D. Latham, Department of Near Eastern Studies, 
University of Manchester 


This Society was founded in 1973 to provide an organization 
which would bring together, on an interdisciplinary basis, 
British individuals and groups seriously concerned with the 
study of the Middle East. The primary aim of the Bulletin is 
to disseminate ideas and information about Middle Eastern 
studies in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 

The most recent issue (Volume 2, Number 1, June 1975) 
contains: articles; details of courses and facilities available 
at British universities; information about work in progress, 
including books, articles, theses and research projects; 
reviews; news items; etc. 


Twice yearly 234x 156 mm. Paper ISSN 0305-6139 


Annual subscription for 1975: U.K. £4.00; U.S. $10.50; 
Elsewhere £4.25. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORY OF IRAN 


Volume 4: From the Arab Invasion 
to the Saljugs 


Edited by R. N. FRYE 


The Cambridge History of Iran is planned as an eight-volume survey 
of Iranian history and culture, its contribution to the civilization of 
the world. All aspects of the religious, philosophical, political, 
economic, scientific and artistic elements in Iranian civilization are 
studied, with some emphasis on the geographical and ecological 
factors which have contributed to that civilization's special character. 
The aim is to provide a collection of readable essays rather than a 
catalogue of information. The volumes offer scope for the publication 
of new ideas as well as providing summaries of established facts. It is 
hoped that the volumes will act as a stimulus to specialists; but they 
are primarily concerned to answer the sort of questions about Iran 
that are asked by the non-specialist. 


Volume 4 is a survey of every aspect of the civilizations which 
flourished in the Iranian region from the Arab conquests to the 
Saljuq expansion: in particular, it studies the gradual transition of 
Iran from Zoroastrianism to Islam, the uniting of all Iranians under 
one rule, the flowering into full magnificence of the Persian language, 
and the establishment of those other arts which were to flourish so 
brilliantly after the Mongol conquest. The volume as a whole provides 
a comprehensive record of the formative centuries of Islam in Iran. 
29 plates (4 in colour) £10.00 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





NEW FROM YALE 


The Poetry of Meng Chiao and | 
Нап Үй 


STEPHEN OWEN | 


A study of two eighth-century T'ang Dynasty poets who applied thc .neory ¢ 
"return to antiquity" ( fu-ku) to their work. Their work constitutes one of t 

first self-conscious attempts in China to change literature. Mr. Owen 

done a good deal of original scholarly work in his study of Han and Meng ar 
this work is a unique achievement in the application of modern Westef : 
critical methods to a body of Chinese poems. Le 
28:25 Y 


A Reference Grammar of Japanes, 
SAMUEL E. MARTIN 


This is the first reference grammar of modern Japanese and probably the mos à 
comprehensive work ever written on the language. The culmination of ove - 
ten years of research, the book summarizes the more important findings о! 
other scholars while setting forth original discoveries of the author. It avoid: 1 
identifying with any particular school of linguistics. Primarily a descriptio 1 
of the way the Japanese put their sentences together today, it provides detail А 1 
information on syntactic, morphological, and phonological structures within 
broad frame of reference that includes an interest in the history and prehisto \ 
of the language. A comprehensive index on grammatical elements and structu ) 
is included as are extensive arrays of authentic examples presented іп 
romanized form. 
£22۰00 


Saints and Samurai 


The Political Culture of the American and Japanese Elites 

LEWIS AUSTIN 

A psychological and cultural study of the personal needs, fears, and desires E 7 
lie behind political behaviour in Japan and America. The effects of traditionall}- 


conditioned behaviour and attitudes are explored and some oftheimpediment . 
to communication are pointed out. ‚ 
£6۰90 


Childhood in China 

WILLIAM KESSEN, editor 

This perceptive volume gives a detailed account of Chinese children at hoi 
and at school. It is the result of a recent visit to China by thirteen Americ 
experts in child development who observed and interviewed parents, teache 
and children throughout China to produce this cohesive account of what it . 
like to be a child in today's China. 
£6-80 cloth 

£2-20 paper 
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MARTIN LINGS 


Martin Lings discusses the beliefs, aims and practices of 
Sufis to provide a wealth of answers to the question 
What is Sufism ? He looks at the originality and 
universality of Sufism, the Book (the Qur'an), Sufi 
methods and doctrines, the exclusiveness of Sufism and 
its development throughout the centuries. By examining 
different aspects of Sufism in detail he provides not only 
a clear and reliable introduction but also a thorough and 
authoritative study of a religion that is currently rousing 
more and more interest in the West. 


£3.75, Paperback £1.70 


MODERN 
JAPAN 


Aspects of History, Literature and Society 
W. G. BEASLEY, Editor 


The papers in this study, prepared by leading specialists 
from Europe and Japan, concentrate on the problems 
arising from modernisation rather than analysing the 
process of modernisatio itself. The civil war of 1868, 
early newspapers and nationalist opinion, politics in the 
‘thirties’, the bombing of Japan in 1945—these issues 
and others are dealt with in papers on the political and 
international tensions that link modernisation to 
Japanese expansion and the Second World War. 
Literature, social issues and economics are also 
discussed in detail. 

£7.30 


Studies on Modern Asia and Africa: No. 11 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 
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Specialists in Orientalia, Classical Antiquity and. 
Religion. Established in 1683 at Leiden, Holland, 1 
and since then have maintained an tnternational 

reputation for fme printing, and bookselling. 

Transferred their bookshop to Bloomsbury, near the 

British Museum, in 1973, and welcome customers 

who can inspect at leisure their large stock of Brill 
publications, Arabic Texts and other scholarly 

oriental books. 


E. J. BRILL — LONDON, 


41 Museum Street, 
London, WCIA ILX. 





(Tel: 405-5482) 









A History of 


Hausa Islamic Verse 
MERVYN HISKETT 


Dr. Hiskett describes the development of Hausa Islamic verse and the ideas and 
attitudes that gave rise to it. The book is a lite rather than a linguistic study. 
The texts examined are quoted both in Hausa and in translation. 














Contents 

The Islamic Reform Tradition in Hausaland. The Forms and Categories of Hausa 
Islamic Verse. Wa'azl Verse and its Sources. Prophetic Panegyric and Biography. 
Legal and Theological Versification. Mystical Verse. The Verse of Political and 
Social Protest. Astrological and Numerological Verse. Hausa Verse Chronicling. 
The Islamic Tradition in Modern Hausa Verse. Poetic Techniques: Metre and 
Prosody. Standards of Criticism and Appreciation, The Place and Function of 
pane Verse in Hausa Society. Appendix: Hausa Texts. Glossary, Bibliography. 

ndex. 
300 pages, 5 plates £7.00 
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